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I.— FIELDING'S   POLITICAL  PURPOSE   IN 
JONATHAN   WILD 

Several  of  the  critics  of  Fielding  have  felt  strongly  in 
Jonathan  Wild  an  under-significance,  chiefly  political. 
None  of  them,  however,  has  uttered  more  than  a  few  lines 
about  it;  none,  apparently,  has  been  able  to  mark  it  out 
satisfactorily  even  to  himself;  and  none  has  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  political  significance  was  actually 
intended  or  does  exist. 

In  Fraser's  Magazine,,  1858,  page  213,  Keightley  wrote 
of  Jonathan  Wild:  "  I  am  inclined  to  see  in  it  a  scathing 
political  satire,  like  Dante's  Inferno,,  where,  from  fear  of 
the  consequences,  the  real  meaning  is  so  veiled  as  to  be 
hardly  discoverable  without  a  key.  In  a  word,  my  sus- 
picion is  that  the  rather  unusual  terms,  Prigs  and  Prig- 
ism,  stand  for  Whigs  and  Whigism;  and  that  Jonathan 
Wild  is  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  the  political  satire  perhaps 
commencing  with  Wild's  formation  of  his  gang,  what 
precedes  being  given  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  ordinary  reader  on  a  wrong  scent.  Many  allusions  to 
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the  life,  both  public  and  private,  of  this  Minister,  may, 
I  think,  be  discerned  throughout  the  work.  Fielding  had 
made  two  poetic  addresses  1  to  this  statesman  and  he  had 
dedicated  to  him  his  play  of  The  Modern  Husband  2  in 
very  adulatory  terms.  He  may  have  been  stung  by  his 
neglect,  and  been  mortified  by  the  treatment  he  received 
when  dancing  attendance  on  him,  and  have  had  a  keen 
recollection  of  the  Licensing  Act  and  its  consequences  to 
him,  and  hence  have  conceived  a  bitter  resentment,  to 
which  he  thus  gave  vent.  If  it  be  objected  that  Fielding 
was  a  Whig  himself,  it  may  be  replied  that  he  was  so 
only  in  the  higher  and  purer  sense,  as  the  true  friend 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  while  he  had  a  thorough 
contempt  and  detestation  of  the  arts  and  the  corruption 
of  statesmen,  whether  Whig  or  Tory.  There  can  certainly 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Roger  B  Johnson  whom  Wild 
supplants  in  .Newgate,  is  Robert  Walpole,  and  this  would 
seem  to  militate  against  my  theory.  But  such  changes 
are  not  unusual  in  this  kind  of  satires,  and  I  take  Wild 
here  to  represent  Pulteney,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in 
overthrowing  Walpole,  and  the  chapter  to  have  been  in- 
serted by  Fielding  in  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  Walpole's 
successors.)  Heartfree  and  his  wife  (the  latter  as  usual 
adumbrated  from  Mrs.  Fielding)  seem  to  have  been  in- 
troduced only  to  vary  the  story  and  interest  by  contrast; 

1  1730,  "  While  at  the  helm  of  state  you  ride";   1731,  "Great  Sir, 
as  on  each  levee  day." 

2  In  1732. 

8  Roger  =  Robert  ?  Roger  Johnson  was  an  actual  man,  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  man  Jonathan  Wild.  Fielding  took  over  the  name  because 
of  the  person.  See  "  The  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild,  ....  by  H.  D. 

Late  Clerk  to  Justice  R :   Printed  for  T.  Warner  at  the  Black 

Boy  in  Paternoster-Row,  1725,"  pages  63-8;  and  "An  Authentick 
Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Jonathan  Wild,  The  Second 
Edition.  London:  Printed  for  A.  Moore,  ....  1725,"  p.  30. 


yet  even  in  them  there  may  be  a  meaning  which  I  am 
unable  to  discern.  It  may  also  be  objected  that  this  work 
was  reprinted  with  additions  and  corrections,  in  1754,  k 
after  Walpole,  and  with  him  Fielding's  hostility,  had 
been  dead  some  years,  and  when  he  was  soon  to  style  him 
'  the  best  of  men.'  x  The  reason  may  have  been  that  the 
object  of  his  satire  had  been  so  closely  enveloped  that  it 
had  not  been  discovered;  the  work  had  been  generally 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  romance,  and  under  this  character 
he  was  well  content  to  let  it  continue." 

In   Eraser's   Magazine   of   June,    1858,   pages   762-3,    \ 
Keightley  added :  "  Fielding  may  have  written  the  satire    ( 
in  the  heat  of  his  indignation  at  the  Licensing  Act,  but 
he  did  not  publish  it.     With  time  and  the  fall  of  Walpole    / 
in  1742,  his  anger  probably  expired  and  the  satire  would 
never  have  seen  the  light,  had  he  not  been  pressed  for 
materials  to  make  up  his  Miscellanies  in  the  following 
year.     He  may  then  have  gone  over  his  Life  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  have  made  additions  to  it,  and  altered  it  so  that  the 
satire  might  not  easily  have  been  discovered,  or  that  he 
might  be  able  to  deny  that  it  contained  any  individual 
satire." 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  of  December,  1855,2  Whitwell 
Elwin  remarked  on  the  rivalry  between  Johnson  and  Wild 
in  Newgate :  "  These  two  men  were  intended  to  represent 
the  leaders  of  the  political  factions  of  England.  Roger 
Johnson  is  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  compelled  to 
resign  at  the  beginning  of  1742 ;  and  Lord  Wilmington, 
who  succeeded  him,  seems  to  be  pictured  in  Wild.  The 

1  "  When  the  late  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the  best  of  men  and 
of  ministers,  used  to  equip  us  a  yearly  fleet  at  Spithead,  .  .  .  ." 
Voyage  to  Lisbon,  under  date  of  July  23. 

*  See  Elwin's  Some  Eighteenth  Century  Men  of  Letters,  n,  pp. 
118-20. 
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prigs   are   the  placemen,    whether   in   or   out;    and   the 
debtors  are  the  people." 

On  this  prison  contest  Dobson  notes :  "  Some  critics  at 
this  point  appear  to  have  identified  Johnson  and  Wild 
with  Lord  Wilmington  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (who  re- 
signed in  1742),  while  Mr.  Keightley  suspects  that  Wild 
throughout  typifies  Walpole.  But,  in  his  advertisement 
to  the  edition  of  1754,  Fielding  expressly  disclaims  any 
such  '  personal  Application.'  "  1  Dobson  omits  the  im- 
portant last  paragraph  of  the  "  Advertisement."  2  Miss 
Godden  remarks,3  "An  underlying  attack  on  the  Minis- 
terial iniquity  of  t  Great  Men '  in  high  places  seems  to 
be  often  suggested;  if  this  be  a  true  inference,  it  does  but 
give  us  further  proof  of  Fielding's  energies  as  a  political, 
no  less  than  as  a  moral  reformer." 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Miscellanies  of  1743,  in  the  third 
volume  of  which  the  story  appeared,  Fielding  was  con- 
cerned (partly.,  perhaps,  because  of  the  prevalence  at  that 
date  of  covert  attacks  in  writing,  and  the  tendency  of 
readers  to  expect  and  to  imagine  covert  attacks  in  what- 
ever they  read)  lest  Jonathan  Wild  be  interpreted  as  an 
assault  on  a  contemporary,  or  on  contemporary  conditions. 
He  states  there  that  he  has  not  intended  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  actual  acts  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  of  the 
f~  actual  facts  concerning  his  life.  He  continues,  "  To 
confess  the  Truth,  my  Narrative  is  rather  of  such  Actions 
which  he  might  have  performed,  or  would,  or  should 
have  performed,  than  what  he  really  did;  and  may,  in 

1  Henry  Fielding,  1883,  p.  99,  note.     The  revised  edition  has    (p. 
105):  "But  the  advertisement  'from  the  Publisher'  to  the  edition 
of   1754  disclaims  any  such  'personal   Application.'"     The   revised 
note    ends:    "  The    writer    [of    the    Advertisement]    was    probably 
Fielding." 

2  See  p.  9,  below. 

'Henry  Fielding,  A  Memoir   (London,  1910),  p.  148. 
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Reality,  as  well  suit  any  other  such  great  Man,   as  the 
Person  himself  whose  Name  it  bears." — 

As  if  realizing  that  this  admission  would  open  the  way 
to  application  to  specific  individuals,  Fielding  goes  on: 
"  A  second  Caution  I  would  give  my  Reader  is,  that  as  ^ 
it  is  not  a  very  faithful  Portrait  of  Jonathan  Wild  him- 
self, so  neither  is  it  intended  to  represent  the  Features 
of  any  other  Person.  Roguery,  and  not  a  Rogue,  is  my 
Subject ;  and  as  I  have  been  so  far  from  endeavouring  to 
particularize  any  Individual,  that  I  have  with  my  utmost 
Art  avoided  it;  so  will  any  such  Application  be  unfair 
in  my  Reader,  especially  if  he  knows  much  of  the  Great 
World,  since  he  must  then  be  acquainted,  I  believe,  with 
more  than  one  on  whom  he  can  fix  the  Resemblance." 
Wild  was  not  of  the  "  Great  World,"  which  in  1700-1750 
would  be  regarded  as  the  world  of  Society  or  of  the  Court. 

As  in  the  Champion  of  Jan.  22,  1739-40  et  seq.,  Field- 
ing next  solemnly  protests  that  he  is  not  attacking  human 
nature  in  general,  and  reprobates  those  who  make  such 
attacks.  He  then  again  opens  the  way  to  special  appli- 
cation :  "  But  without  considering  Newgate  as  no  other 
than  Human  Nature  with  its  Mask  off,  which  some  very 
shameless  Writers  have  done,  a  Thought  which  no  Price 
should  purchase  me  to  entertain,  I  think  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  suspecting,  that  the  splendid  Palaces  of  the 
Great  are  often  no  other  than  Newgate  with  the  Mask  on. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  which  can  raise  an  honest  Man's 
Indignation  higher  than  that  the  same  Morals  should  be 
in  one  Place  attended  with  all  imaginable  Misery  and  In- 
famy, and  in  the  other,  with  the  highest  Luxury  and 
Honour.  .  .  "  x 

On  the  next  ten  pages  he  continues  to  the  following 
effect :  However  Riches  and  Title  may  dazzle,  and  Hypoc- 

aOn  this  passage  see  page  25,  below. 
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risy  deceive,  Conscience  is  ever  active.  It  is  preposterous 
to  seek  Honour  by  evil  means.  Conscience  "'always  an- 
nexes a  bitter  Anxiety  to  the  Purchases  of  Guilt,  whilst 
it  adds  a  double  Sweetness  to  the  Enjoyments  of  Inno- 
cence and  Virtue:  for  Fear  ....  is,  in  some  Degree, 
always  attending  on  the  former,  and  never  can  in  any 
manner  molest  the  Happiness  of  the  latter."  "  This  is 
the  Doctrine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in 
this  History.  .  .  .  '  There  are  "  three  distinct  Char- 
acters; the  Great,  the  Good,  and  the  Great  and  Good." 
The  first,  the  "  Bombast  Greatness  then  is  the  Character 
I  intend  to  expose."  All  of  this  matter  should  be  read 
as  it  is  in  the  Preface  itself.  *s 

It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  Fielding's 
declarations  are  to  be  taken  literally  or  as  irony.  In 
some  parts  of  this  Preface  Fielding  speaks  with  an 
earnestness  and  a  personal  feeling  that  might  seem  to 
preclude  any  double  sense  in  the  rest:  yet,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, his  very  insistence  that  he  has  no  under-intention 
inevitably  directs  the  reader's  attention  to  possibilities 
of  under-meaning.  Perhaps  the  very  elaboration  of  the 
explanation  of  purpose,  is  not  without  significance  of  at 
t  least  original  under-intention. 

As  Fielding  declares  at  the  opening  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  as  he  indicates  in  his  final  chapter,  the  story  of  Wild 
is  told  for  the  example,  the  moral  and  ethical  application, 
that  it  affords.  The  story  of  Heartfree,  Fielding  says,1 

aAt  the  end  of  Bk.  n,  eh.  i,  \  2,  in  which  Heartfree  is  intro- 
duced to  the  reader,  the  1743  text  has:  "As  our  Reader  is  to  be 
more  acquainted  with  this  Person,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  open 
someAvhat  of  his  Character,  especially  as  it  will  serve  as  a  Kind  of 
Foil  to  the  noble  and  GREAT  Disposition  of  our  Hero,  and  as  the 
one  seems  sent  into  this  World  as  a  proper  Object  on  which  the 
GREAT  Talents  of  the  other  were  to  be  displayed  with  a  proper  and 
just  Success."  In  the  1743  text  Bk.  II  concludes:  "And  now, 
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is  told  as  a  foil  to  that  of  Wild.  That  the  book  is  obtru- 
sively a  story  with  a  purpose,  he  persistently  reminds  us 
throughout  the  work.  As  in  the  Vernoniad  of  1741,  there 
is  a  host  of  comments  in  the  form  of  foot-notes,  in  Jona- 
than Wild  there  is  in  the  text,1  a  multitude  of  comments 
and  comparisons  and  explanations  that  are  often  very 
extended.  At  practically  every  point  of  prominence  where 
the  matter  concerns  Wild,  occur  comment  and  application 
that  are  made  by  deliberate  statement  or  by  implication  to 
point  to  persons  in  authority,  particularly  to  those  of  po- 
litical activity — to  conquerors  sometimes,  but  commonly  to 
statesmen  or  ministers  of  state.  Moreover,  as  I  shall  show, 
Wild  is  made  active  in  passages  ostentatiously  political  in 
their  significance,  when  no  such  activity  or  significance 
properly  belongs  to  Wild  or  to  the  position  in  life  of  Wild 
as  he  is  presented  in  the  surface-story  proper.  In  the 
story  itself  Wild  actually  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  politics ;  he  is  not  a  statesman  or  a  prime  minister — 
only  in  much-stretched  metaphor  could  he  be  regarded 
at  all  as  a  conqueror;  he  is  never  wealthy,  he  is  never 
honored  by  the  worthy  or  the  unworthy;  he  has  no  titles 
and  no  association  with  palaces.  His  sphere  is  that  of 
common  thieves— and,  with  exception  of  the  Heartfrees 
and  Faithful,  he  associates  only  with  common  thieves. 
A  reader  might  possibly  chance  to  read  into  the  story  the 

Reader,  as  thou  canst  be  in  no  Suspense  for  the  Fate  of  our  GREAT 
MAN,  since  we  have  returned  him  safe  to  the  principal  scene  of  his 
Glory,  we  will  a  little  look  back  on  the  Fortunes  of  Mr.  Heartfree, 
whom  we  left  in  no  very  pleasant  Situation,  especially  as  the  Be- 
haviour of  this  poor  Wretch  will  considerably  serve  to  set  off  the 
GREAT  and  exemplary  Conduct  of  our  Hero;  but  of  this  we  shall 
treat  in  the  next  Book." 

1 A  foot-note  in  the  Vernoniad  manner  is  in  the  Chapter  "  Of 
Hats";  see  page  44,  below.  In  the  1743  editions  are  notes  explana- 
tory of  slang.  More  of  these  were  added  in  the  1754  edition. 
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interpretation  that  Fielding  gives  it  by  his  comments,  but 
Fielding  compels  his  reader  to  take  this  interpretation.^ 

In  the  pages  following  I  shall  not  only  substantiate  the 
statements  I  have  made  concerning  the  comments  and 
applications  that  Fielding  uttered  in  Jonathan  Wild,  but 
shall  also  show  that  the  matter  concerning  Wild  and  his 
gang  in  the  story  is  largely  political  satire  the  chief  butt 
of  which  is  Robert  Walople.  Apparently  the  matter  of 
Heartfree  and  his  family,  and  Faithful,  has  no  political 
under-significance. 

This  evidence  I  arrange  under  nine  heads:  I.  The 
"Advertisement"  of  1754;  II.  Millar's  notices  of  1754 
and  1744;  III.  The  existence  in  the  story  of  a  number 
of  statements  and  passages  obviously  dealing  with  con- 
temporary matters;  IV.  Parallels  between  Fielding's 
signed  Champion  essays  and  Jonathan  Wild;  V.  Parallels 
between  the  Vernoniad  and  Jonathan  Wild;  VI.  Use  in 
the  1743  editions  of  the  term  "  Great  Man  " ;  VII.  Use 
in  the  1743  editions  of  "  Prime  Minister,"  and  the  changes 
in  the  edition  of  1754;  VIII.  Details  of  matter  and  of 
attitude  in  Jonathan  Wild  parallel  with  common  con- 
temporary attitude  and  belief,  and  with  Fielding's  utter- 
ances in  the  Champion  and  in  the  Vernoniad,  concerning 
Walpole;  IX.  Three  chapters  deliberately  inserted  for 
political  satire. — The  most  significant  of  these  heads  is 
the  last. 

I.  The  "  Advertisement "  to  the  1754  edition  of 
Jonathan  Wild  reads: 

"  ADVERTISEMENT   FROM   THE   PUBLISHER   TO   THE   READER. 

"  The  following  Pages  are  the  corrected  Edition  of  a  Book  which 
was  first  published  in  the  Year  1743. 
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"  That  any  personal  Application  would  have  ever  been  possibly 
drawn  from  them,  will  surprize  all  who  are  not  deeply  versed  in 
the  black  Art  (for  so  it  seems  most  properly  to  be  called)  of  de- 
ciphering Mens  Meaning  when  couched  in  obscure  ambiguous  or 
allegorical  Expressions:  This  Art  hath  been  exercised  more  than 
once  on  the  Author  of  this  little  Book,  who  hath  contracted  a  con- 
siderable Degree  of  Odium  from  having  had  the  Scurrility  of  others 
imputed  to  him.  The  Truth  is,  as  a  very  corrupt  State  of  Morals 
is  here  represented,  the  Scene  seems  very  properly  to  have  been 
laid  in  Newgate:  Nor  do  I  see  any  Reason  for  introducing  any  Alle- 
gory at  all;  unless  we  will  agree  that  there  are,  without  those 
Walls,  some  other  Bodies  of  Men  of  worse  Morals  than  those 
within;  and  who  have  consequently  a  Right  to  change  Places  with 
its  present  Inhabitants.1 

"  To  such  Persons,  if  any  such  there  be,  I  particularly  recommend 
the  Perusal  of  the  third  Chapter  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  following 
History,  and  more  particularly  still  the  Speech  of  the  Grave  Man 
in  Pages  195,  196,  of  that  Book." 

The  passages  recommended  to  perusal  compose  the 
Newgate  rivalry  chapter.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
"  Advertisement  "  casts  on  the  "  Advertisement  "  a  light 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  through  omission 
of  the  paragraph  Dobson  reads  it.2  Dobson  3  and  Miss 
Godden 4  both  accept  this  "  Advertisement "  as  at  least 
in  intention  Fielding's  and  not  merely  the  publisher's.5 
If  the  "  Advertisement "  was  not  meant  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  an  underpurpose,  its  last  two  paragraphs  were 
unfortunate.  Indeed,  as  Miss  Godden  6  suggests,  "  The  j 
disclaimer  seems  on  the  whole,  to  partake  very  properly 
of  the  ironic  nature  of  the  ensuing  pages." 

Now,   the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  prison  rivalry 
chapter   will   convince   us   that   the   chapter   is   notably, 

*See  page  25,  below. 

2  See  page  4,  above. 

*  See  page  4,  above. 

4  Pages  282-3. 

8  See  confirmation  on  page  45,  below. 

•Page  283. 
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indeed  primarily,  political  in  intent,  as  on  pages  34  ff. 
I  show  it  to  be.  That  Fielding  advertised  this  section 
particularly  in  1754,  suggests  that  he  then  realized  a 
political  application.  As  regards  his  notion  in  1743,  we 
must  observe  that  in  his  Preface  to  the  Miscellanies  ex- 
plaining his  purpose  in  Jonathan  Wild,,  his  protest  against 
application  to  specific  individuals,  and  his  disclaimer  of 
any  desire  to  condemn  mankind  in  general,  are  based  for 
the  most  part  on  consideration  of  Newgate  and  the  life 
in  Newgate  of  the  hero,  not  of  Heartfree,  i.  e.,  what  is  in 
Bk.  iv,  chs.  ii,  iii,  iv,  x,  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xv — of  which  the 
first  notable  passage,  and  that  which  stands  out  particu- 
larly, is  chapter  iii,  the  prison  rivalry  chapter.  The 
matter  on  pages  25-6  below  supports  the  position  here 
taken. 

II.  That  the  publisher,  Andrew  Millar,  was  prepared 
in  1754  to  suggest  satire  on  contemporaries  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  following  notice  on  the  advertising  leaf 
inserted  in  the  1754  edition  of  Jonathan  Wild  right  after 
the  Table  of  Contents •>  and  immediately  preceding  the 
first  page  of  the  text: 

"  2.  Miscellanies,  in  3  vols.  Price  15s.  Containing,  Vol.  I.  All 
his  Works  in  Verse,  and  some  short  Essays  in  Prose.  Vol.  n.  A 
Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next,  &c.  Vol.  in.  The  History 
of  that  truly  renowned  Person  Jonathan  Wild,  Esq.;  In  which  not 
only  his  Character,  but  that  of  divers  other  great  Personages  of  his 
Time,  are  set  in  a  just  and  true  light." 

But  more  to  the  point  is  a  similar  notice  on  page  278 
of  Volume  i  of  Sarah  Fielding's  Adventures  of  David 
Simple,  1744,  for  which  Fielding  wrote  the  Preface.  In 
this  notice  the  wording  concerning  Volume  in  of  the 
Miscellanies  is  identical  with  that  of  the  1754  notice, 
except  that  "  great  Personages  "  is  italicized. 
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By  the  "  divers  other  great  Personages  of  his  Time  " 
may  have  been  meant  the  actual  criminals  Roger  Johnson 
and  Blueskin.1  But  the  limited  matter  about  these  two 
persons  in  the  story  would  scarce  justify  the  phrasing. 
Moreover,  the  publisher  and  the  writer  of  the  notices  must 
have  known  that  the  reader  of  the  period  would  be  almost 
sure  to  interpret  the  notices  with  other  application. 

III.  A  number  of  passages  which  I  proceed  to  indicate 
exhibit  Fielding  making  opportunities  to  incorporate  in 
prominent  places  or  in  deliberate  statements  utterances 
on  contemporary  conditions,  and  so  aid  the  supposition 
that  in  other  passages  he  wrote  with  his  eye  on  con- 
temporary matters. 

In  the  first  1743  edition  after  Bk.  n,  ch.  xi  is  a 
chapter,  xii,  apparently  never  since  printed.2  This  has 
the  title  "Of  PROVERBS  .  .  .  ."  The  first  paragraph 
hits  at  the  popular  Joe  Miller's  Jests.  Twelve  proverbs 
with  comments  follow.  The  twelfth  reads :  "  Debauching 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  his  Principles, 
and  creating  him  a  Peeer,  is  not  much  better  than  making 
a  Woman  a  Whore,  and  afterwards  marrying  her.  Here 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  set  forth  in  the 
lovely  State  of  virgin  Simplicity  and  Innocence,  and  it  is 
insinuated  that  if  you  first  debauch  him  from  that  State 
of  Purity  and  make  him  a  Rogue,  he  remains  a  Rogue 
still,  notwithstanding  a  subsequent  Peerage;  as  a  Woman 
who  is  debauched  remains  a  Whore  still,  notwithstanding 
a  subsequent  Marriage.  And  this  the  Proverb  would  say 
further,  notwithstanding  the  World  calls  the  former 

1  See  pages  2,  30,  notes. 

2  See   my   forthcoming   article   on   this   chapter.     In    the   present 
article  the  references  are  to  the  Books  and  Chapters  as  numbered 
in  the  1754  and  following  editions. 
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EIGHT  HONOUKABLE  and  the  latter  an  HONEST 
Woman"  In  the  original  this  comment  is  in  italics,  as 
are  the  comments  on  the  eleven  other  proverbs.  Then 
follows  a  paragraph:  "Thus  having  (to  use  the  Words 
of  that  noble  Author  [Lord  Bacon]  once  more)  staid 
somewhat  longer  on  these  Sentences  than  is  agreeable  to 
the  Proportion  of  an  Example,,  and  perhaps  offended  some, 
who  will  direct  the  Force  of  this  Chapter  (if  it  have  any) 
where  it  was  little  meant ;  I  now  return  to  our  Hero,  who 

."  * 

ISTote  also  Bk.  I,  ch.  vii,  written  to  satirize  the  "  grand 
tour  " ;  the  dragged-in  remarks  in  Bk.  in,  ch.  vi,  con- 
cerning Johnson's  Gentleman's  Magazine  reports  of 
speeches  in  Parliament;  Bk.  iv,  ch.  ix,  introduced,  as 
Fielding  states  in  the  Preface,  to  burlesque  Traveller's 
Tales,  and  omitted  in  all  editions  since  1743  except 
Stephen's;  the  headings  of  Bk.  n,  ch.  iv,  Bk.  in,  chs.  vi, 
xi;  and  Bk.  in,  ch.  v,  1  7. 

/     IV.     In  a  forthcoming  article  on  the  Champion  and   .» 
y     Jonathan   Wild  I   shall  show  that  the   Champion  from   ( 
November   15,   1739,   to   June   19,    1740,   the  period  of   - 
Fielding's  most  active  participation  as   editor  and  con-    '. 
tributor,2  was   devoted   largely  to  violent  opposition  to 
Walpole ;  that  most  of  the  chief  matter  of  Jonathan  Wild 
is  foreshadowed  in  Fielding's  signed  papers,  and  that  the 
material  of  these  papers  used  later  in  Jonathan  Wild  is 
in  them  steadily  associated  with  quite  open  attacks  and  fre- 
quently with  covert  strokes  at  Walpole;  that  in  the  next 
to  last  of  Fielding's  signed  papers,  that  of  June  10,  1740, 
is  an  elaborate  presentation  of  a  method  of  treatment  for 

1See  on  page  29,  below,  the  connection  of  this  passage  with  Maria 
Skerrett. 

a  See  my  article,  The  "  Champion  "  and  some  Unclaimed  Essays  of 
Fielding,  to  appear  in  Englische  Studien. 
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this  material  and  a  purpose  for  dealing  with  it  with  such 
a  treatment,  that  are  admirably  carried  out  in  Jonathan 
Wild.,  and  that  are  deliberately  and  at  length  in  the  article 
urged  as  very  excellently  applicable  to  Walpole;  that, 
having  thus,  as  it  were,  perfected  the  whole,  Fielding 
wrote  in  his  paper  of  June  12  a  farewell;  that  thereafter 
he  appears  to  have  ceased  to  contribute  regularly  to  the 
Champion;  and  that  the  actual  writing  of  Jonathan  Wild 
was  logically  his  next  step.  j 

Quite  independent  of  all  the  other  evidence  that  I  shall  ' 
present,  these  remarkably  extensive  parallels  in  matter, 
attitude,  method  of  treatment,  purpose,  and  often  in 
phrasing,  between  the  two  works,  and  the  connection  of 
Walpole  with  these  elements  in  the  Champion  side  of  the 
parallels,  would  make  a  clear  case  for  him  who  would 
urge  that  Jonathan  Wild  is  permeated  with  a  general 
political  undersignificance  mainly  aimed  at  Walpole. 

V.  The  matter  in  IV  is  supported  by  another  series 
of  parallels  between  Jonathan  Wild  and  Fielding's  Ver- 
noniad  published  in  January,  1741,  that  have  not  yet,  I 
believe,  been  noticed  in  print.  The  Vernoniad  is  in 
verse,  with  lengthy  prose  textual  notes  mocking  the  criti- 
cal annotations  of  the  classical  scholars  whom  Fielding 
was  fond  of  ridiculing.  Ostensibly,  the  piece  is  a  eulogy 
of  Admiral  Yernon  and  an  attack  on  his  enemies.  In 
reality,  the  verse  and  the  notes  comprise  an  elaborate,  and 
quite  apparent,  and  indeed  at  a  host  of  places  absolutely 
bald,  attack  on  Walpole.  See  Godden,  op.  cit.,  pages 
111-12  for  some  of  the  proof  of  this.  We  shall  find1 
that  Fielding  incorporated  into  Jonathan  Wild  much 
matter  identical  with  that  used  in  the  Vernoniad  for 
attacking  Walpole. 

1  See  pages  21,  23,  24,  32,  38,  42. 
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VI.  Throughout  nearly  twenty  years   preceding  the 
appearance  of  Jonathan  Wild,  at  least  from  1725  to  1742, 
the  Great  Man  in  England  was  Robert  Walpole.     Even 
the  casual  reader  of  the  minor  writings  of  the  period 
knows  that  hundreds  of  pamphlets  and  thousands  of  peri- 
odical writings  had  habituated  the  public  to  the  associa- 
tion of  the  term  "  Great  Man,"  commonly  in  capital  letters 
or  italics,  with  "  Eobin,"  "  little  Bobin,"  and  the  "  Robin- 
ocracy."     The  mere  mention  of  "  great  man  "  directed  the 
reader's  or  the  hearer's  attention  to  Robert  Walpole. 

Fielding's  book  is  an  attack  on  Greatness,  and  on  Great 
Men.  In  very  large  type  his  title-page  announces  "  The 
Life  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great."  The  terms  "  great- 
ness "  and  "  great  man  "  and  "  great  men  "  are  constantly 
kept  by  him  before  the  reader.  A  fact  that  the  modern 
editions  do  not  fully  bring  to  our  attention,  is  that  in 
almost  all  of  the  many  cases  of  occurrence  (especially 
toward  the  end  of,  and  after,  the  first  Book)  of  these 
expressions  in  the  Jonathan  Wild  of  1743,  the  terms  are 
printed  in  capital  letters,  sometimes  in  extra  large  capi- 
tals. Fielding  must  have  seen  that  all  this  was  sure  to 
direct  his  readers  to  a  specific  significance — that  in  this 
use  of  capitals  he  was  following  the  favorite  practice  of 
political  pamphleteers  and  periodical  writers  of  the 
Opposition  in  attacking  Walpole. 

VII.  To-day  "  Prime  Minister  "  is  a  familiar  term, 
one  applied  to  an  established  officer  in  the  English  system 
of  government.     The  first  who  made  the  office  such  as  we 
now  accept  it,  was  Walpole.     Generally  throughout  Eng- 
land from  before  1730  to  1743  the  position  and  influence 
that  the  head  of  the  Ministry  had  attained  in  Walpole, 
was  realized  to  be  a  new  element  in  English  government,1 

*See  John  Morley,  Walpole,  pp.  139-165;  Ewald,  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
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and  was  by  Opposition  writers  denounced  in  the  most 
violent  terms  as  an  utterly  unconstitutional  innovation, 
just  as  Fielding  declared  it  to  be  in  his  attack  in  the 
Champion  of  May  8,  1740,  ending  "From  the  Prime 
Minister  good  Lord  deliver  us."  In  1743  Walpole  was 
the  only  person  in  England  for  nearly  twenty  years  back 
with  whom  could  be  associated  the  term  "  Prime  Minis- 
ter." For  nearly  twenty  years  the  people  of  England 
had  had  the  phrase  dinned  into  their  ears  as  indicative  of  a 
vicious  office  and  of  a  single  vicious  officer,  the  "  thief  " 
and  "robber,"  Eobert  Walpole.  Indeed,  in  1743,  still 
fresh  in  their  minds  were  the  great  attack  on  Walpole  led 
by  Pulteney  and  Sandys  in  February,  1741,  the  protest 
of  the  minority  of  the  Lords  of  February  13,1  and  all  the 
contention  that  succeeded  up  to  and  after  Walpole's  fall. 
The  great  point  with  which  Sandys  led  off  and  which  was 
made  the  heart  of  the  attacks  and  of  the  protest  of  the 
Lords,  is  that  according  to  the  Constitution  there  could 
be  "  no  sole  and  prime  minister  " ;  Walpole  had  arrogated 
the  authority  to  himself ;  hence  he  was  responsible  for  all 
the  woes  of  the  nation.2 

Yet  in  the  Jonathan  Wild  of  1743,  Fielding  dragged 
in  at  places  prominent  and  important  in  the  story,  re- 
peated applications  of  the  moral  of  his  story  to  "  a  prime 
minister  "  and  to  "  prime  ministers  "  and  to  "  ministerial 

pole,  London,  1878,  pp.  1-4;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert; 
New  Engl.  Diet.,  s.  v.  prime  minister. 

1  See  Rogers,  Protests  of  the  House  of  Lords,  u,  p.  10. 

1  Compare  Jonathan  Wild,  Bk.  iv,  last  chapter,  the  analysis  of 
Wild's  character,  "  .  .  .  .  When  we  see  him  [1754  our  hero],  with- 
out the  least  Assistance  or  Pretence,  setting  himself  at  the  Head  of 
a  Gang,  which  he  had  not  any  Shadow  of  Right  to  govern;  if  we 
view  him  maintaining  absolute  Power,  and  exercising  Tyranny  over 
a  lawless  Crew,  contrary  to  all  Law,  but  that  of  his  own  Will. 
.  .  .  ."  See  pages  37-8,  below. 
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tools/'  and  comparison  of  the  activity  of  his  hero  thief 
to  that  of  a  "  prime  minister."  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  edition  of  1754,  just  before  in  the  Voyage  to  Lisbon 
he  praised  Walpole  as  "  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  of 
ministers,"  he  substituted  in  the  more  prominent  passages 
for  the  phrase  "  prime  minister  "  and  its  correspondents, 
the  phrases,  "  statesman/7  "  statesmen/'  etc. 

Wild  enters  the  house  of  his  victim,  Heartfree  (Bk.  n, 
.  viii,  11)"  not  with  that  down-cast  Countenance  which 
betrays  the  Man,  who,  after  a  strong  Conflict  between 
Virtue  and  Vice,  hath  surrendered  his  Mind  to  the  latter, 
and  is  discovered  in  his  first  Treachery;  but  with  that 
noble,  bold,  GREAT  l  Confidence  with  which  a  Prime 
Minister  assures  his  Dependent,  that  the  Place  he  prom- 
ised him  was  disposed  of  before.^  And  such  Concern  and 
Uneasiness  as  he  expresses  in  his  Looks  on  those  Occasions 
did  Wild  testify  on  the  first  Meeting  of  his  Friend.  And 
as  the  said  Prime  Minister  chides  you  for  Neglect  of  your 
Interest,  in  not  having  asked  in  Time,  so  did  our  Hero 
attack  Heartfree  for  his  giving  Credit  to  the  Count." 
Walpole  was  commonly  styled  "  Brass."  2  His  effrontery 
was  attacked  by  Fielding  in  his  signed  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 10  in  the  Champion  of  December  11,  1739,  and  in  his 
essays  of  the  llth  and  the  13th,  all  of  which  should  be 
read  together. 

In  1  3  of  Bk.  n,  ch.  iv,  whose  heading  announces  that 
Wild  "  moralizes  on  his  Misfortune  in  a  Speech,  which 
may  be  of  Use  (if  rightly  understood)  to  some  other  con- 
siderable Speech-Makers,"  Wild  concludes  his  soliloquy, 
another  of  the  important  passages  of  the  work:  "Why 
then  should  any  Man  wish  to  be  a  Prig,  or  where  is  his 

aln  all  the  quotations  in  this  article  the  capitals  and  italics  are 
in  the  originals,  unless  I  note  the  contrary. 
2  See  note  on  page  21,  below. 
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GREATNESS  ?  I  answer,  in  his  Mind:  'Tis  the  inward 
Glory,  the  secret  Consciousness  of  doing  great  and  won- 
derful Actions,  which  can  alone  support  the  truly  GREAT 
Man,  whether  he  be  a  CONQUEROR,  a  TYRANT, 
a  MINISTER  [1754  STATESMAN],  or  a  PRIG. 
These  must  bear  him  up  against  the  private  Curse  and 
public  Imprecation,  and,  while  he  is  hated  and  detested 
by  all  Mankind,  must  make  him  inwardly  satisfied  with 
himself.  ..." 

In  his  one  moment  of  weakness  (rather  elaborately 
shown  to  be  notable),  as  he  contemplates  the  approaching 
death  of  Heartfree  (Bk.  iv,  ch.  iv,  If  2),  Wild  exclaims: 
"  Was  it  only  that  the  few,  the  simple  Part  of  Mankind, 
should  call  me  a  Rogue,  perhaps  I  could  submit;  but  to 
be  for  ever  contemptible  to  the  -PRIGS  [extra  large 
capital  italics],  as  a  Wretch  who  wanted  Spirit  to  exe- 
cute my  Undertaking,  can  never  be  digested.  What  is 
the  Life  of  a  single  Man?  Have  not  whole  Armies  and 
Nations  been  sacrificed  to  the  Humour  of  ONE  GREAT 
MAN  [extra  large  capital  italics]  ?  Nay,  to  omit  that 
first  Class  of  GREATNESS,  the  Conquerors  of  Mankind, 
how  often  have  Numbers  fallen,  by  a  fictitious  Plot,  only 
to  satisfy  the  Spleen,  or  perhaps  exercise  the  Ingenuity 
of  a  Member  of  that  second  Order  of  GREATNESS,  the 
Ministerial!  .  .  .  ." 

To  dodge  the  gallows,  Wild  took  laudanum  (Bk.  iv,  ch. 
xiv,  If  6).  Fielding  comments:  "  ....  we  have  already 
observed  in  the  course  of  our  wonderful  History,  that  to 
struggle  against  this  Lady's  [Fortune's]  Decrees  is  vain 
and  impotent :  And  whether  she  hath  determined  you  shall 
be  hanged  or  be  a  Prime  Minister,  it  is  in  either  Case 
lost  Labour  to  resist." 

Notable  is  the  celebrated  discussion  between  Wild  and 
the  Count  (Bk.  i,  ch.  v)  concerning  the  life  and  honour 
2 
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of  the  thief  and  of  the  statesman.  Wild  supports  the 
thesis  (f  4)  that  "  In  Civil  Life,  doubtless,  the  same 
Genius,  the  same  Inducements  [1754  Endowments]  have 
often  composed  the  Statesman  and  the  Prig.  .  .  ." 
and  holds  that  one  state  is  not  preferable  to  the  other. 
The  Count  questions,  "  Can  any  Man  doubt,  whether  it 
is  better  to  be  a  prime  Minister  [1754  great  Statesman], 
or  a  common  Thief?  "  A  man  should  take  what  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  more  reputable  mode  of  activity, 
though  "  the  same  Abilities  qualify  you  for  undertaking, 
and  the  same  Means  will  bring  you  to  your  End  in  both 
Journies.  .  .  ."  Tyburn  is  as  good  as  Tower  Hill. 
Indeed,  the  prig's  method  requires  more  skill  than  does 
that  of  the  statesman.  "Doth  it  not  ask  us  as  good  a 
Memory,  as  nimble  an  Invention,  as  steady  a  Counte- 
nance, to  forswear  yourself  in  Westminster-Hall,  as  would 
furnish  out  a  complete  Ministerial  Tool  [1754  Tool  of 
State],  or  perhaps  a  prime  Minister  [1754  Statesman] 
himself  ?  "  Ambition  will  urge  one  to  take  the  more  re- 
putable course,  especially  since  it  is  much  the  safer. — 
Wild  replies,  supporting  the  advantages  of  the  life,  the 
merits,  and  the  honor  of  the  common  rogue  over  those  of 
the  statesman,  using  the  word  "  statesman  "  at  the  appro- 
priate places. — This  passage  has  special  significance: 
after  the  introductory  chapter  it  is  the  first  in  which 
Wild's  future  activity  in  life  is  dealt  with;  the  idea  is 
elaborately  worked  out  in  five  pages ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  pieces  in  the  book;  its  theme  is  the  likening  of 
the  common  thief's  abilities  and  purposes  to  those  of  the 
"statesman"  and  "prime  minister"  and  the  names  "states- 
man "  and  "  prime  minister  "  and  "  Ministerial  tool " 
are  used  without  disguise — a  circumstance  of  special  in- 
terest since  in  1754  each  use  of  "  prime  minister  "  was 
<  displaced  by  that  of  "  statesman  "  or  its  correspondent. 
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See  also  the  passages  from  Bk.  i,  ch.  xiv,  Bk.  in,  ch. 
xiv,  on  pages  40  and  30-1.  Note,  too,  the  passages  in 
comparison  to  politicians  and  oppressors  in  Bk.  m,  ch. 
iii,  ^  6,  Bk.  iv,  ch.  xii,  f  2,  Bk.  n,  ch.  xii,  f  2,  Bk.  iv,  ch. 
ii,  |  1,  Bk.  iv,  last  chapter,  f  5  from  end.  Observe  in 
Bk.  iv,  ch.  ii,  f  4,  the  comparison  of  Wild's  experience  to 
that  of  persons  "  who  have  lived  in  Courts  or  in  Newgate, 
or  in  any  other  Place  set  apart  for  the  Habitation  of  the 
said  GEEAT  MEN." 


VIII.  I  now  proceed  to  details  of  matter  and  of  atti- 
tude employed  in  Jonathan  Wild  that  coincide  with  the 
attitude  and  belief  especially  of  Opposition  writers  and 
electors  as  regards  Walpole,  and  with  Fielding's  utterance 
against  Walpole  in  the  Champion  and  in  the  Vernoniad. 

Before  I  do  this,  however,  I  call  attention  to  two  pas- 
sages of  minor  significance  as  pointing  to  Walpole. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  accident  that  Jonathan  Wild's  father 
was  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  grandfather  Edward  Wild, 
and  that  Robert  Walpole's  father  was  Robert  Walpole 
and  his  grandfather  Edward  Walpole.  But  the  coin- 
cidence is  odd,  since  the  context  (Bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  ^fl  6-7) 
would  lead  one  to  expect  "  James  "  instead  of  "  Edward." 
In  the  1743  editions  we  are  told  of  Langf anger,  associate 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  "  left  a  son  named  Edward.  .  .  . 
This  Edward  served  as  a  Voluntier  under  the  famous 
Sir  John  Falstaffe.  .  .  ." x  Then  we  are  told  that 
"  After  the  Death  of  Edward,  the  Family  remained  in 
some  Obscurity  down  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
when  James  Wild  distinguished  himself  "  in  both  parties 

1In  1754  Fielding  evidently  felt  that  for  the  father  Langfanger 
to  serve  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  his  son  Edward  under  Fal- 
staff,  indicated  too  great  longevity.  So  in  1754  he  inserted  after 
"Edward"  "had  a  grandson  who,"  as  the  present  texts  have  it. 
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along  with  Hind,  and  was  finally  hanged.  Then,  after 
this  account  of  James,  the  next  paragraph  opens :  "  This 
(sic!)  Edward  took  to  Wife  Rebecca  the  Daughter  of  the 
above-mentioned  John  Hind,  Esq. ;  "  and  we  are  told 
of  his  children,  of  whom  Jonathan  Wild  the  elder  was  one. 
This  slip  Fielding  did  not  correct  in  1754.  It  suggests 
that  he  was  set  on  using  the  name  "  Edward  "  for  this 
place — or,  what  is  still  more  interesting,  that  perhaps  he 
also  revised  the  nomenclature  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
or  perhaps  inserted  the  whole  paragraph  about  James  to 
fill  up  a  long  gap  in  the  chronology.  Jonathan  Wild  was 
born  in  1665,  the  text  tells  us  (Ch.  iii,  If  3).  Whatever 
be  the  truth,  "  Edward  "  is  used  as  if  forced  in.1 

Further,  though  the  account  of  Wild's  ancestry  in 
Chapter  ii  Fielding  might  well  write  from  a  general 
contempt  for  such  matters,  it  fits  very  well  when  applied 
to  Walpole,  who  himself  in  the  "  Brief  and  True  History 
of  Kobert  Walpole  and  his  Family  From  Their  Original 
to  the  Present  Time,  by  William  Musgrave,  Esq.,  London, 
Printed  for  E.  Curll,  1738,"  received  the  honor  of  just 
forty  pages  of  discussion,  while  his  ancestry  was  given 
thirty-eight.2 

a.  To  go  back  to  the  main  topic  of  this  section: 
Ewald  says  3  of  Walpole :  "  He  was  a  hard,  keen,  selfish 
man  of  the  world,  endowed  with  great  talents,  of  untiring 
industry,  with  little  belief  in  human  nature,  yet  cheerful, 
genial,  and  averse  to  everything  that  savoured  of  cruelty. 

1  Possibly  this  chapter  was  carelessly  expurgated  or  revised  for 
the  1743  edition,  as  I  suggest  were  Bk.  i,  ch.  vii  and  Bk.  n,  ch.  vi. 

3  It  is  impossible  that  Fielding  did  not  see  The  Tryal  of  Colley 
Cibler,  1740,  aimed  at  him  and  Ralph  (see  Godden,  pp.  98,  103-4). 
Facing  page  1  of  this  pamphlet  is  an  elaborate  half-page  statement 
of  the  contents  of  Musgrave's  book,  exploiting  especially  the  family 
history  element. 

3  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  London,  1878,  pp.  446-8. 
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A  sceptic  as  regards  religion,  he  placed  no  faith  in  those 
lofty  principles  which  often  impregnate  the  whole  current 
of  a  life  with  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  their  teaching. 
To  him  duty,  devotion,  truth,  singleness  of  purpose,  chas- 
tity, honour,  were  virtues  inculcated  from  the  pulpit  and 
described  by  literature,  but  which  had  no  existence  in 
real  life — mere  empty  phrases  employed  by  the  ambitious 
and  the  cunning  to  mask  their  motives.  ...  To  think 
that  human  nature  ever  performed  anything  for  nothing, 
or  was  actuated  in  the  objects  it  undertook  by  lofty  and 
unnecessary  motives,  was,  as  he  said,  a  schoolboy's  dream, 
the  night  of  a  raw,  ignorant  lad."  The  contemporary 
attacks  on  Walpole  represent  him  as  having  these  charac- 
teristics and  as  holding  these  views,  with  practically  all 
the  viciousness  that  might  be  associated  with  them.1 

The  attitude  and  belief  so  ascribed  to  Walpole,  Fielding 
throughout  Jonathan  Wild  himself  ironically  assumes  and 
ascribes  to  Wild — notably  in  the  dialogue  with  the  Count.2 
Just  these  he  advances  ironically  in  his  signed  Champion 
essays  of  January  26,  29,  1739-40.  Just  these  in  his 
Vernoniad  of  1741  he  puts  into  Mammon's  (Walpole's) 
mouth  as  he  addresses  Aeolus :  3 

"  Nature  'twixt  men  no  other  bounds  hath  set 
Than  that  of  sums — the  little  and  the  great. 
Nor  is  it  reckoned  scandalous,  to  be 

1  See  the  attack  on  Walpole  in  the  Champion  Index  to  the  Times 
of  April  29,   1740,  where   is  announced  a  series   of  "  Lectures  on 
State-Lodgic  "  by  Eobin  Brass  at  the  "  Brazen-Head,  a  Public  House, 
not  far  from  Downing-street,  Westminster."     Among  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  are  "  That  Revolution-Principles  are  right  in  one  Reign 
and  wrong  in  another  " ;  "  That  all  Men  are  Rascals,  but  all  Minis- 
ters honest  Men";    "That  Virtue  and  public  Spirit,  are  but  old 
Wives  Tales." 

2  See  page  17,  above. 

8  The  Writings  of  Henry  Fielding,  16  vols.,  edited  by  W.  E.  Henley, 
New  York,   1902,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Vol.  n,  pp.  53-4. 
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A  rogue.     The  scandal  lies  in  the  degree; 

A  little  robber  meets  my  disregard, 

A  great  one  my  embraces  and  reward; 

And  laws  the  little  rogues  alone  pursue, 

As  floods  drown  those  not  able  to  swim  thro'. 

If  then,  above  my  offtered  price  you  soar, 

Send  forth  your  winds — and  then  demand  me  more. 

But  sure,  no  virtue  holds  your   fearful    hands; 

Nor  love  nor  pity,  nor  great  Jove's  commands; 

Virtue's  a  name,  a  bubble  or  a  fart, 

And  starves  the  belly  where  it  rules  the  heart. 

Virtue  as  distant  from  our   interest  lies 

As  fire  and  water,  or  from  earth  the  skies: 

A  fleeting  shadow  of  a  substance  dead; 

And  as  for  Jove,  he  troubles  not  his  head; 

But  on  his  throne  sips  nectar,  and  then  nods, 

And  leaves  the  earth  to  us,  his  demy-gods: 

Cares  not  the  affairs  of  wretched  men  to  know, 

Indifferent  where  I  plunder,  or  you  blow, 

As  some  rapacious  heir,  with  eager   eyes 

Sees  on  the  board  the  golden  heaps  arise."  * 

Aeolus'  reply  continues  this  attributing  of  the  confusion 
of  vice  and  virtue  to  Mammon.2 

&.  In  the  dialogue  between  Wild  and  the  Count,3 
immediately  before  the  later  mention  of  the  "  Ministerial 
Tool"  and-"  A  prime  Minister  himself/7  is  the  Count's 
sentence :  "  Is  not  as  much  Art,  as  many  excellent  Quali- 
ties, required  to  make  a  pimping  Porter  at  a  common 
Bawdy-House,  as  would  enable  a  Man  to  prostitute  his 
own  or  his  Friend's  Wife  or  Child  ?  "  This  is  expanded 
in  Wild's  reply:  "  How  much  braver  is  an  Attack  on  the 
Highway,  than  at  a  Gaming-Table ;  and  how  much  inno- 

center  the  Character  of  a  B y-House  than  a  C 1- 

.  Pimp  ? "    Walpole's  attitude  toward  George  II's  mistresses, 
and  his  use  of  them,  especially  his  recommendation  to  the 

1  See  Fielding's  notes  on  this  passage,  and  page  42,  below. 
•Henley's  edit.,  pp.  55-6. 
8  See  page  17,  above. 


Queen  to  bring  over  Sophia  de  Walmoden  in  1738,  were 
known — as  was  the  actual  importing  of  Mme.  de  Walmo- 
den after  the  Queen's  death.1  But  the  actual  connection 
of  Walpole  in  Fielding's  mind  with  what  the  Count  and 
Wild  strike  at,  is  shown  in  the  Vernoniad,  where  Mammon 
(Walpole)  declares:2 

"  If  beauty's  charms  be  most  thy  darling  care, 
My  gold,  which  none  resist,  shall  buy  the  fair; 

Another  Sh bury  if  the  land  afford  ,     , 

(She  is,  alas!   not  venal,  nor  her  lord) 
But  find   another  with   those  charms   divine, 
Maid,  wife  or  widow,  she  is  surely  thine; 
Else  her  and  hers  in  poverty  I'll  souse, 
Down  goes  the  noble  and  the  virtuous  house." 

To  the  sentence  of  the  Count  I  advert  on  pages  27  if. 

c.  In  this  same  dialogue  between  the  Count  and  Wild, 
the  latter  asks,  "  A  Booty  of  10  I.  looks  as  great  in  the  ^ 
Eye  of  a  Bridle-cull,  and  gives  as  much  real  Happiness 
to  his  Fancy,  as  that  of  as  many  thousands  to  the  States- 
man; and  doth  not  the  former  lay  out  his  Acquisitions 
in  Whores  and  Fiddles,  with  much  greater  Joy  and  Mirth, 
than  the  latter  in  Palaces  and  Pictures  ? "  -> 

"  For  pictures  he  [Walpole]  had  both  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm and  a  good  judgment.  Many  of  the  noble  houses 
in  Eome,  Florence,  and  Venice  were  selling  their  pictures, 
and  Walpole  bought  some  of  the  best  of  them."  "  He 
was  roundly  and  constantly  charged  with  sustaining  a 
lavish  private  expenditure  by  peculation  from  public 
funds.  The  palace  which  he  built  for  himself  in  Norfolk 
was  matter  for  endless  scandal.  ...  He  was  a  modern 
Sardanapalus,  imitating  the  extravagance  of  Oriental 
monarchs  at  the  expense  of  a  free  people  whom  he  was  at 

aSee  Ewald,  p.  326. 
8  Henley's  edit.,  p.  52. 
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once   impoverishing   and  betraying "       "  These 

lively  fabrications  undoubtedly  represented  the  common 
rumour  and  opinion  of  the  time,  and  were  excellently 
fitted  to  nourish  the  popular  dislike  with  which  Walpole 
came  to  be  regarded.  .  .  .  He  expended  in  building, 
adding,  and  improving  at  Houghton  (in  Norfolk)  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  built  a  lodge  in 
Richmond  Park  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
....  His  collection  of  pictures  was  set  down  by  Horace 
Walpole  as  having  cost  him  forty  thousand  pounds  more. 
.  .  .  For  all  this  outlay,  his  foes  contended  ....  that 
the  requisite  funds  were  acquired  by  the  sale  of  honours, 
places,  and  pensions,  and  by  the  plunder  of  the  secret 
service  money."  l 

The  palace  of  Walpole's  at  Houghton  was  disturbing 
Fielding  when  he  printed  the  Vernoniad  in  1741,  and  so 
were  the  pictures  (11.  47-58)  : 

"Mammon  he  calls, 

His  voice  burst  through  the  adamantine  walls. 
Within  a  long  recess,  where  never  ray 
Of  light  etherial  scares  the  fiends  with  day, 
But   fainting   tapers   glimmering   pale    around, 
With  darkness,  their  sulphureous  steams  confound, 
The  dome  of  Mammon  rose,  aloft  in  air, 
Reflecting  through  the  gloom  a  golden  glare. 
Here  horrour  reigns,  still  miserably  great 
In  solemn  melancholy  pomp  of  state. 
A  huge  dark  lantern  hung  up  in  his  hall, 
And  heaps  of  ill-got  pictures  hid  the  walls."  * 

1  Morley,  Walpole,  pp.  111-112,  131,  132-133.     See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog., 
s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert,  p.  204;   also  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  I, 
11.   15  ff.  and  note  in  Elwin's  edit.,  in,  p.   173. 

2  See  Fielding's  notes  on  this  passage,  and  his  hits  on  extravagance 
in   buildings    and    furnishings    and    pictures    in    the    Champion    of 
February   16,    19,    1739-40,  and  the  connection  there  of  the   prime 
minister  with  the  hits. 
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Read  here  Fielding's  remarks  l  in  his  exposition  of  the 
purpose  of  Jonathan  Wild,  on  Newgate  and  "  the  splendid 
Palaces  of  the  Great";  and  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
the  1754  "  Advertisement."  2  As  we  saw  on  page  9  above, 
the  chapter  referred  to  in  the  1754  "  Advertisement "  is 
that  on  the  Newgate  rivalry.  Just  in  this  chapter,  and 
in  the  three  preceding  it  and  in  the  one  following  it,  and 
only  in  these  (i.  e.,  Bk.  m,  last  If;  Bk.  iv,  chs.  i,  1  5, 
ii  heading  and  Iff  2  and  3,  iii,  f  1  and  f  4  end,  iv, 
1  1),  when  he  deals  with  Wild's  experiences  in  Newgate, 
Fielding  regularly  speaks  of  the  prison  as  a  "  Castle."  3 
Recall  further  that  after  the  comparison  to  Newgate  in 
the  Preface  just  referred  to,  follows  the  declaration  that 
the  vicious  inhabitants  of  "  the  Palaces  of  the  Great " 
are  ever  afflicted  with  inner  misery,  and  must  always  pay 
the  penalty  for  their  guilt.  Just  this  is  stated  emphati- 
cally at  the  end  of  the  prison  rivalry  chapter. 

Note  also  that  in  this  chapter  (Bk.«iv,  ch.  iii)  is  the 
Grave  Man  episode  pointed  out  in  the  1754  "Adver- 
tisement." A  "  very  Grave  Man,  and  one  of  much 
Authority  "  addresses  the  factions  and  brings  peace  among 
them.  The  original  of  this  episode  is  in  Fielding's 
Champion  essay  of  January  15,  1739-40,  where  is  dis- 
cussed Authority  and  where  Fielding  at  length  presents 
as  "  one  of  the  finest  Pictures  in  the  whole  JUneid  "  a 
passage  from  Virgil  in  which  is  represented  the  pacifying 
of  tumult,  "  If  then  some  grave  and  pious  Man  appear," 

1  See  page  5,  above. 

2  See  page  9,  above. 

3  Note  that  in  Bk.  iv,  ch.  ii  (see  page  19,  above),  Fielding  remarks 
on  the  insecurity  of  "  Dependence  on  the  Friendship  of  GREAT  MEN. 
An  Observation  which  hath  been  frequently  made  by  those  who  have 
lived  in  Courts  or  in  Newgate,  or  in  any  other  Place  set  apart  for 
the  Habitation  of  the  said  GREAT  MEN." 
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etc.1     Immediately  after  this  in  the  same  essay  Fielding 
applies   the    discussion    directly   to    Walpole.     All   these 

•  parallels  become  more  impressive  when  the  actual  politi- 
cal import  of  the  chapter  and  its  connection  with  Walpole 
are  seen  on  pages  34,  49  if.,  below. 

d.  In  Jonathan  Wild  Lsetitia  is  represented  as  having 
bestowed  her  favors  on  several  gentlemen  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  as  continuing  to  do  so  after  her  marriage. 
Her  most  prominent  lover  was  Fireblood.  In  Bk.  m, 
ch.  x,  1f  6  Fielding  comments  on  the  relation  between 
Wild,  his  lady,  and  Fireblood :  " .  .  .  .  besides  the  Ties 
of  Engagement  in  the  same  Employ,  another  nearer  and 
stronger  Alliance  subsisted  between  our  Hero  and  this 
Youth,  which  latter  was  just  departed  from  the  Arms  of 
the  lovely  Lcetitia,  when  he  received  her  Husband's  Mes- 
sage: An  Instance  which  may  also  serve  to  justify  those 
strict  Intercourses  of  Love  and  Acquaintance,  which  so 
commonly  subsist  in  modern  History  between  the  Hus- 
band and  the  Gallant,  displaying  the  vast  Force  of  Friend- 
ship, contracted  by  this  more  honourable  than  legal 
Alliance,  which  is  thought  to  be  at  present  one  of  the 
strongest  Bonds  of  Amity  between  GEEAT  MEN,  and  the 
most  reputable  as  well  as  easy  way  to  Preferment  [1754 

'  their  Favour]." 

Fielding  introduces  Fireblood  as  follows  (ch.  iv,  Bk. 
in,  IT  2) :  "  The  Name  of  this  Youth,  who  will  hereafter 
make  some  Figure  in  this  History,  being  the  Achates  of 
our  jffineas,  or  rather  the  Hoepliestion  of  our  Alexander 
was  Fireblood.  He  had  every  Qualification  to  make  a 
Second-Kate  GKEAT  MAN ;  or  in  other  Words,  he  was 
completely  equipped  for  the  Tool  of  a  Real  or  First-Rate 
GREAT  MAN.  ...  We  will  now  leave  this  Youth,  who 

1  See  my  forthcoming  paper  on  The  "  Champion  "  and  "  Jonathan 
Wild,"  and  see  pages  34  ff.,  below. 
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was  esteemed  the  most  promising  of  the  whole  Gang,  and 
whom  Wild  often  declared  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  Lads 
he  had  ever  seen,  of  which  Opinion,  indeed,  were  most 
other  People  of  his  Acquaintance;  .  .  .  ."  The  italics 
here  are  not  in  the  original. 

The  famous  dialogue  between  Lsetitia  and  Wild  con- 
cludes with  an  agreement  that  each  go  his  own  way 
"  holding  converse  "  with  whom  he  will  (Bk.  m/ch.  viii). 
This  dialogue  opens  in  1743  as  follows:  J.  "My  Dear,"' 
I  wish  you  would  lie  a  little  longer  in  Bed  this  Morning." 
L.  "  Indeed  I  cannot :  I  am  engaged  to  breakfast  with 
Sir  John."  J.  "  I  don't  know  what  Sir  John  doth  so 
often  at  my  House.  I  assure  you  I  am  uneasy  at  it; 
for  though  I  have  no  Suspicion  of  your  Virtue,  yet  it 
may  injure  your  Reputation  in  the  Opinion  of  my  Neigh- 
bours." In  1754  Fielding  changed  "Sir  John"  to ^ 
"  Jack  Strongbow." — In  the  comparison  of  a  "  prime 
minister  "  and  a  "  common  thief,"  *  the  Count  asks :  "  Is 
not  as  much  Art,  as  many  excellent  Qualities,  required 
to  make  a  pimping  Porter  at  a  common  Bawdy-house, 
as  would  enable  a  Man  to  prostitute  his  own  or  his  Friend's 
Wife  or  Child?"  Then  Wild  asks:  ".  ...  and  how 

much  innocenter  the  Character  of  a  B y-House  than 

a  C t-Pimp  ?  "  2 

Ewald  says  of  Walpole  and  his  first  wife :"....  if 
we  are  to  credit  contemporary  gossip  a  tacit  understand- 
ing existed  between  the  ill-assorted  couple  that  each  might 
go  his  or  her  own  way  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  other." 3  Lady  Walpole's  special  favorite 

1  See  pages  17-8,  22-3,  above. 

*  See  the  Vernoniad  passage  quoted  on  page  23,  above. 

'Walpole,  p.  312;  see  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  Introductory  Anec- 
dotes in  Thomas'  edit,  of  Wharncliffe's  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  1861,  I,  pp.  71,  72;  Elwin's  Works  of  Pope,  in,  p.  481, 
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was  Carr,  Lord  Hervey,  who  was  declared  to  be  the 
father  of  Horace  Walpole.  For  his  easy  attitude  in  this 
matter  and  toward  the  illegitimacy  of  his  daughter-in- 
law's  son,  whose  father  was  supposed  to  be  Sir  George 
Oxenden,  Walpole  was  held  up  to  opprobrium.1  John, 
Lord  Hervey,  declares 2  Oxenden  had  debauched  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Walpole  who  "  had  always  been  partial 
to  Sir  George  Oxenden,  taken  him  from  his  first  entrance 
into  the  world  under  his  protection,  and  by  his  favours, 
early  and  undeservedly  raised  him  into  this  office  in  the 
Treasury  [a  Lord  of  the  Treasury]  ....  Sir  George 
Oxenden  was  a  pretty  figure.  .  .  ."  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  of  "  Sir  George,  who  in  my  very  youth  was  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  age,  extremely  handsome,  a  speaker  in 
Parliament,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  very  ambitious  and 
a  particular  favourite  of  my  father — till  he  became  so 
of  my  sister-in-law."  3  The  italics  in  this  paragraph  are 
not  in  the  originals. 

e.  Fielding  must  have  seen  some  similarities  between 
what  he  was  undertaking  in  his  Newgate  tale  and  Gay's 
Newgate  opera  the  Beggar's  Opera  and  its  continuation 
Polly.  Many  of  his  readers  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
similarities,  and  have  applied  to  the  tale  the  popular  inter- 
pretations of  the  operas.  Fielding  got  the  two  together 
in  mind  at  least  late  in  the  tale,  for  at  Bk.  iv,  ch.  vi  he 
remarks :  "  .  .  .  .  lest  our  Reprieve  [of  Heartf ree]  should 
seem  to  resemble  that  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  I  shall  en- 
note  6;  the  ironical  defence  of  my  Lord  Treasurer  Flimnap's  wife 
in  Swift's  Lilliput,  ch.  vi  and  Scott's  note  on  the  same  in  his  edition 
of  Swift. 

1  Ewald,  p.  312;  Wharncliffe's  Works  of  Lady  Mary,  London, 
1837,  i,  pp.  32  ff.,  and  Thomas'  edit.,  1861,  pp.  172  ff.;  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,  s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert,  and  Carr,  Lord  Hervey. 

3  Memoirs,  ed.  Croker,  1884,  in,  pp.  148-9. 

8  Cunningham's  edit.  Letters,  vn,  pp.  434. 
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deavour  to  show  him  [the  Reader],  that  this  Incident 
.  .  .  .  is  at  least  as  natural  as  delightful :  .  .  .  ."  Early 
in  the  tale  (Bk.  i,  ch.  viii)  appears  a  prominent  personage 
Bob  Bagshot.  Robin  Bagshot  is  a  minor  figure  in  the 
Beggar  s  Opera.  Sukey  Straddle  is  a  minor  person  in 
the  opera ;  in  the  tale,  Wild  carries  on  illicit  relations  with 
a  Molly  Straddle. 

This  last  prominent  connection  of  Wild  suggests  Wai- 
pole's  relations  with  Maria  Skerrett,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu's  "  dear  Molly  Skerrit,"  who  was  regarded  as 
holding  the  connection  purely  from  mercenary  motives, 
as  did  Molly  Straddle.1  The  Skerrett  affair  began  before 
1728. 2  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in 
1738,  Walpole  made  the  affair  especially  notorious  by 
marrying  Miss  Skerrett  and  introducing  her  to  society  as 
Lady  Walpole.  When  Jonathan  Wild  appeared,  the 
whole  affair  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind  because  Wal- 
pole had  brought  on  himself  "  a  torrent  of  wrath  "  by 
obtaining  on  his  retirement  in  1742  the  rank  of  Earl's 
daughter  for  his  illegitimate  daughter  by  Miss  Skerrett.3 
With  this  Skerrett  affair  should  be  compared  Fielding's 
Proverb  xn  in  the  1743  Bk.  n,  ch.  xii,  omitted  in  1754, 
and  Fielding's  remarks  concerning  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  chapter  and  the  offense  such  interpre- 
tation would  probably  give.4 

Now,  in  1728  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  produced  wj.th 
tremendous  success ;  and  it  continued  popular  for  the  next 
fifteen  years.  Macheath  was  popularly  regarded  as  rep- 

1Hervey's  Memoirs,  ed.  Croker,  1884,  n,  pp.  115,  143. 

2  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert,  p.  205,  col.  2. 

3  Culloden  Papers,  quoted  by  Mahon,  Hist,  of  England,  London, 
1839,  II,  pp.  160-1;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert,  p.  206, 
col.  1. 

4  See  pages  11-2,  above. 
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resenting  Walpole,  and  Peachuin  as  reflecting  some  of  the 
minister's  characteristics.  Peachum  had  as  his  prototype 
the  man  Jonathan  Wild,  executed  in  1725.  Hyppesley 
and  Shuter  played  Peachum  in  a  costume  similar  to  that 
usually  worn  by  Wild.  Moreover,  the  famous  quarrel 
scene  between  Peachum  and  Lockit  was  popularly  con- 
nected with  a  quarrel  between  Walpole  and  Townshend 
at  Colonel  Selwyn's  in  Cleveland  Court  in  1729. l  Kecall 
here  the  prison  rivalry  episode  in  the  tale.  Further, 
Walpole  suppressed  Polly,  Gay's  continuation  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  because  of  the  identification  of  the  hero- 
ine Polly  with  Miss  Skerrett :  "  Macheath,  Lucy  [his 
wife] ,  and  Polly  reminded  the  public  of  Walpole,  his  lady, 
and  Miss  Skerrett."  2  This  suppression  led  to  a  Court 
fracas,  the  exclusion  from  Court  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Queensbury,  and  the  sale  of  copies  of  Polly  at  an 
enormous  premium.3 

/.  In  the  great  scene  between  Wild  and  Blueskin 4 
(Bk.  m,  ch.  xiv,  If  3),  Wild  urges  that  only  the  head 
preserves  the  gang,  and  that  it  is  better  to  enjoy  a  little 

1  See  page  52,  below.     Also  Fitzgerald,  New  Hist,  of  the  English 
Stage,  London,  1882,  II,  p.  33;  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, ed.  1800,  n,  pp.  118-19;   Croker's  Hervey's  Memoirs,  1884,  II, 
p.    117    note. 

2  Croker's  Hervey's  Memoirs,  I,  p.   115  note.     See  the  Craftsman, 
No.  85;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert,  p.  205,  col.  2. 

*  See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.   Gay,  John,  on  the  hit  made  by  the 
actress  of  Polly  and  on  the  character  itself.     See  also  the  verses  in 
Vol.  v  Appendix  of  the  1731  reprint  of  the  Craftsman. 

*  An  actual  criminal  Joseph  Blake,  alias  "  Blueskin,"  who  being 
"  first  made  a  thief  "  by  Wild,  was  later  given  up  to  the  authorities 
by  him.     Blueskin  in  revenge  cut  Wild's  throat  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
( see  ch.  i,  Bk.  iv ) .     See  The  True  and  the  Genuine  Account  of  the 
Late  Jonathan  Wild,  London,  1725,  p.  34,  t  2,  also  pp.   14-15,  20, 
If   4;    Knapp   and  Baldwin's   Newgate   Calendar,   i,   pp.  252,  256-8; 
Lives  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Criminals,  2  vols.     London,  Reeves 
and  Turner,  1874,  I,  p.  388. 
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in  peace  than  the  whole  in  danger ;  and  proceeds :  "  And 
surely  there  is  none  in  the  whole  Gang,  who  hath  less 
Reason  to  complain  than  you;  you  have  tasted  of  niy 
Favours;  witness  that  Piece  of  Ribbon  you  wear  in  your 
Hat,  with  which  I  dubbed  you  Captain."  Blueskin  will 
have  none  of  the  ribbon  or  the  title :  "  The  Name  of  Cap- 
tain is  but  a  Shadow :  The  Men  and  the  Salary  l  are  the 
Substance :  And  I  am  not  to  be  bubbled  with  a  Shadow. 
.  .  .  ?  "  Did  ever  man  talk  so  unreasonably  ?  "  cried 
Wild.  "  .  .  .  .  Might  not  a  Man  as  reasonably  tell  a 
Minister  of  State:  Sir,  you  have  given  me  the  Shadow 
only.  The  Ribbon,  or  the  Bawble,  that  you  give  me, 
implies  that  I  have  either  signalized  myself,  by  some  great 
Action,  for  the  Benefit  and  Glory  of  my  Country;  or  at 
least  that  I  am  descended  from  those  who  have  done  so. 
I  know  myself  to  be  a  Scoundrel,  and  so  have  been  those 
few  Ancestors  I  can  remember,  or  have  ever  heard  of. 
Therefore  I  am  resolved  to  knock  the  first  Man  down,  who 
calls  me  Sir,  or  Right  Honourable.  But  all  GREAT  and 
wise  Men  think  themselves  sufficiently  repaid  by  what  pro- 
cures them  Honour  and  Precedence  in  the  Gang,  without 
enquiring  into  Substance ;  nay,  if  a  Title,  or  a  Feather,  be 
equal  to  this  Purpose,  they  are  Substance,  and  not  mere 
Shadows.  .  .  ."  j 

I  have  already  shown  2  that  Walpole  was  regarded  gener- 
ally, and  was  branded  by  Fielding  in  the  Champion,  as 
the  illegal  head  of  an  illegal  gang.  "  In  1725  Walpole 
persuaded  the  king  to  revive  the  order  of  the  Bath  '  an 
artful  bank  of  thirty-six  ribands  to  supply  a  fund  of 

1  Note  here  a  slip    (cp.   slips  noted  on  page  34,  below)    from  the 
figure  to  the  fact:  there  was  no  salary  attached  to  Blueskin's  office. 
Fielding  confuses  Blueskin  the  Captain  of  thieves  and  Blueskin  the 
bribe   taker. 

2  Page   15,  above. 
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favours'  (Horace  Walpole,  Reminiscences*  p.  cxiv). 
He  was  himself  on  27  May  invested  with  the  order 
which  he  quitted  on  26  June  1726  for  the  Garter. 
This  promotion  of  a  commoner,  for  the  first  time  since 
1660,  caused  much  jealousy  among  the  nobility  and  sug- 
gested the  nickname  of  '  Sir  Bluestring '  by  which  he  was 
_  commonly  assailed  in  the  pasquinade  of  the  time."  1  As 
Morley 2  remarks,  "  Sir  Bluestring  became  the  favorite 
nickname,  and  the  composers  of  mug-house  songs  for 
fifteen  years  to  come  found  their  patrons  never  tired  of 
listening  to  choruses  of  which  the  point  was  always  the 
same;  that  though  the  knight  had  laid  down  the  red 
riband  to  take  up  the  blue,  a  third  change  awaited  him 
yet,  when  justice  would  at  last  be  done  by  the  hempen 
string  at  Tyburn."  Specimens  of  such  verses,  one  from 
the  Champion  of  Feb.  16,  1742,  are  in  Wright's  Carica- 
ture History  of  the  Georges,  pp.  97,  119,  139.  See 
Swift's  attack  in  the  notable  passage  in  the  Voyage  to 
Lilliput,  ch.  3,  and  Scott's  note  on  it  in  his  edition  of 
Swift's  Works,  1883,  xi,  49.  See  also  Mammon's  offer 
of  the  briban  to  Aeolus  in  the  Vernoniad  3  and  Fielding's 
note;  and  Fielding's  hit  at  the  "red  Ribband"  in  the 
comparison  of  politics  and  fishing  in  the  Champion  of 
Dec.  15,  1739.  Moreover,  in  the  1743  Bk.  i,  ch.  ix,  f  1, 
the  fair  .Lsetitia  displays  "  two  pretty  Feet  ....  tied  the 
right  with  a  handsome  Piece  of  blue  Ribband;  the  left, 
as  more  unworthy,  with  a  Piece  of  red  Stuff.  .  .  .  ' 
The  Bath  was  "  more  unworthy  "  than  the  Garter !  In 
1754  "  red  "  was  displaced  with  "  yellow." 

g.    Under  /  we  have  seen  the  connection  in  the  popular 
mind  of  Walpole  and  desert  of  hanging.     At  very  promi- 

*Dict.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert,  p.  190. 

3  Walpole,  p.  75. 

8  Henley's  edit.,  p.  52. 
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nent  places  in  Jonathan  Wild  Fielding  connects  GREAT 
MEN  and  "  a  prime  Minister  "  and  hanging  as  inevitably 
to  be  associated  with  each  other:  see  Bk.  i,  ch.  v,  If  5, 
Bk.  n,  ch.  xii,  If  3,  Bk.  iv,  ch.  xiv,  H  1,  8,  12 ;  Bk.  iv,  ch. 
xv,  f  4  end,  Bk.  iv,  ch.  xii,  If  2.  If  Fielding  meant  noth- 
ing by  this,  the  reader  of  the  day  would  see  something  in 
it.  In  the  Champion  of  Jan.  8,  1739-40,  Fielding 
connected  the  ideas  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  hanging. 

The  attack  on  Walpole  in  Common  Sense,  No.  158, 
Feb.  9,  1740,  that  was  given  much  added  publicity  by 
the  reprinting  of  it  in  the  London  Magazine  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  February,  1740,  connects  the 
above  topics  ~b,  d,  /,  and  g,  directly  with  Walpole,  and 
associates  with  Walpole  that  effrontery  which  Fielding 
associated  with  him  in  his  Champion  essays  and  with 
Wild.1 

Ji.  In  Bk.  in,  ch.  v,  1f  7  is  the  well-known  passage  con- 
cerning suppression  by  law  of  those  writers  who  for  the 
weal  of  the  public  attack  GREAT  MEE".  Note  the  con- 
nection of  this  with  the  remark  on  "  tools."  The  passage 
reflects  Fielding's  old  feeling  against  the  Licensing  Act, 
and  would  be  pointed  by  the  reader  of  1743  directly  at 
Walpole,  who  had  been  steadily  attacked  for  many  years 
as  the  suppressor  of  free  speech.  Read  the  Dedication 
to  the  Great  Man  prefaced  to  Volume  n  of  the  1731 
reprint  of  the  Craftsman,  and  Fielding's  own  hits  at 
Walpole  in  the  Champion  of  Dec.  4,  and  in  the  letter  in 
the  issue  of  Dec.  11,  1739. 

IX.  I  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  important  evi- 
dence of  the  political  significance  of  Jonathan  Wild.  In 
the  story  are  three  chapters  each  of  which  is  practically 
wholly  political  in  its  point,  has  no  real  bearing  on  the 

1  See  page  16,  above. 
3 
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story  of  Jonathan  Wild,  and  apparently  was  inserted 
merely  for  political  purpose.  These  chapters  are  Bk.  iv, 
ch.  iii ;  Bk.  m,  ch.  xi ;  Bk.  ir,  ch.  vi. 

Even  cursory  reading  shows  that  the  chapter  on  the 
rivalry  between  Wild  and  Johnson  (Bk.  iv,  ch.  iii)  is 
primarily  political.  Further,  it  could  be  dropped  out 
without  effect  on  the  story.  Now,  in  1743  the  fourth 
paragraph  opened  thus :  "  Newgate  was  divided  into  Par- 
ties on  this  Occasion;  the  Prigs  on  each  Side  writing  to 
one  another,  and  representing  their  Chief  or  GREAT  Man 
to  be  the  only  Person  by  whom  the  Affairs  of  Newgate 
could  be  managed  with  Safety  and  Advantage.  .  .  .  ' 
Note  the  slip  in  the  words  of  1743,  omitted  in  1754, 
"  writing  to  one  another."  For  the  moment  Fielding's 
under-idea  of  an  actual  political  campaign  caused  him  to 
forget  that  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  needed  not  to  com- 
municate in  writing.  A  similar  slip  was  retained  even 
in  1754,  and  exists  in  the  modern  editions,  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  chapter  in  the  words :  "  Thus  these 
Clothes,  which  perhaps  (as  they  presented  the  Idea  of 
their  Misery  more  sensibly  to  the  People's  Eyes).  .  .  ." 
The  words  "  the  People's  "  (the  form  is  singular)  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  outer  form  of  the  metaphor  employed 
through  the  chapter :  they  should  be  "  the  debtors'  ",  or 
probably  better  "the  prisoners'"  (plural),  the  designa- 
tions used  in  the  parallel  cases  in  the  chapter.1  For  closer 
political  application  of  this  chapter  to  individuals  see 
pages  49  ff.,  below. 

Support  of  the  application  of  this  chapter  to  contempo- 
rary political  conditions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  three 
paragraphs  of  Bk.  m,  ch.  xi,2  i.  e.,  the  second  of  the  three 

1  Cp.  the  slip  in  Bk.  in,  ch.  xiv,  f  3,  noted  on  p.  31,  above. 
3  In  the  midst  of  the  puppet-show  episode  in  Tom  Jones,  Bk.  xn, 
ch.  vi,  1  4,  is  an  interesting  linking  of  the  "grave  man"  element 
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chapters  almost  wholly  political.  In  the  first  of  these 
paragraphs  is  the  comparison  of  the  stage  of  the  world 
to  that  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  especially  to  the 
puppet-show.1  In  the  second  is  deliberate  application  to 
the  political  farces  that  "  are  acted  almost  daily  in  every 
Village  in  the  Kingdom."  In  the  third  Fielding  returns 
(as  he  remarks)  from  this  subdigression  to  his  digression 
(i.  e.}  the  first  of  the  paragraphs)  with  the  words:  "A 
GREAT  MAN  ought  to  do  his  Business  by  others ;  to  em- 
ploy Hands,  as  we  have  before  said,  to  his  Purposes,  and 
keep  himself  as  much  behind  the  Curtain  as  possible ;  and 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  two  very  GREAT 
Men,  whose  Names  will  be  both  recorded  in  History,  did, 
in  former  Times,  come  forth  themselves  on  the  Stage ; 
and  did  hack  and  hew,  and  lay  each  other  most  cruelly 
open  to  the  Diversion  of  the  Spectators;  yet  this  must  be 
mentioned  rather  as  an  Example  of  Avoidance,  than 
Imitation,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Number  of  those 
Instances  which  serve  to  evince  the  Truth  of  these  Max- 
ims: Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  Ira  furor 
brevis  est,  &c."  In  1754  Fielding  gave  the  reference  to 
the  "  two  very  GREAT  Men "  closer  point  by  changing 
"  in  former  Times  "  to  "  in  these  latter  Times." 

Here  apparently  we  have  allusion  to  the  two  very 
GREAT  Men  (politicians)  who  appear  active  as  Wild  and 
Johnson  in  the  Newgate  rivalry.  Further,  in  the  first 
and  second  of  these  paragraphs  (i.  e.f  Chap,  xi,  f  f  2  and 
3)  the  matter  concerning  the  puppet-show  and  politics,  is 
paralleled  by  the  puppet-show  and  Harlequin  attack  on 

in  the  prison  rivalry  chapter    (anticipated  in  the  passage  concern- 
ing  the   "grave   man"    in   the   JEneid   in   the    Champion   essay   on 
Authority  of  Jan.  15,  1739-40,  see  pages  25-6,  above),  and  the  puppet- 
show  matter  of  Wild,  Bk.  HI,  ch.  xi. 
xSee  pages  36  ff.,  below. 
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Walpole  in  Fielding's  papers  in  the  Champion  of  May  3 
^  and  8,  1740.  The  Wild  paragraphs  read:  "  He  no  sooner 
started  this  Thought  than  he  immediately  resolved  on  put- 
ting it  in  Execution.  What  remained  to  consider  was 
only  the  Quomodo,  and  the  Person  or  Tool  to  be  employed ; 
for  the  Stage  of  the  World  differs  from  that  in  Drury- 
Lane  principally  in  this;  that  whereas  on  the  latter,  the 
Hero,  or  chief  Figure,  is  almost  continually  before  our 
Eyes,  whilst  the  Under-actors  are  not  seen  above  once  in 
an  Evening;  now,  on  the  former,  the  Hero,  or  GREAT 
MAN,  is  always  behind  the  Curtain,  and  seldom  or  never 
appears,  or  doth  any  thing  in  his  own  Person.  He  doth 
indeed,  in  this  grand  Drama,,  rather  perform  the  Part  of 
the  Prompter,  and  instructs  the  well-drest  Figures,  who 
are  strutting  in  public  on  the  Stage,  what  to  say  and  do. 
To  say  the  Truth,  a  Puppet-show  will  illustrate  our  Mean- 
ing better,  where  it  is  the  Master  of  the  Show  (the  GREAT 
MAN)  who  dances  and  moves  every  thing;  whether  it  be 
the  King  of  Muscovy  or  whatever  other  Potentate  alias  1 
Puppet,  which  we  behold  on  the  Stage;  but  he  himself 
wisely  keeps  out  of  Sight;  for  should  he  once  appear, 
the  whole  Motion  2  would  be  at  an  End.  Not  that  any 
one  is  ignorant  of  his  being  there,  or  supposes  that  the 
Puppets  are  not  mere  Sticks  of  Wood,  and  he  himself 
the  sole  Mover;  but  as  this  (tho7  every  one  knows  it) 
doth  not  appear  visibly,  i.  e.  to  their  Eyes,  no  one  is 
ashamed  of  consenting  to  be  imposed  upon ;  of  helping  on 
the  Drama,  calling  the  several  Sticks  or  Puppets  by  the 
Names  which  the  Master  hath  allotted  to  them,  and  assign- 

*The  italics  here,  except  alias  and  Muscovy,  are  not  in  the 
original. 

8 The  double  sense  of  "Motion"  is  quite  possible:  the  action  of 
the  puppets  and  a  motion  in  Parliament.  Walpole  was  often  styled 
"The  Motion-Master." 
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ing  to  each  the  Character  which  the  GEEAT  MAN  is 
pleased  they  shall  move  in,  or  rather  in  which  he  is  pleased 
to  move  them. 

"  It  would  be  to  suppose  thee,  gentle  Reader,  one  of 
very  little  Knowledge  in  this  World,  to  imagine  thou  hast 
never  seen  some  of  these  Puppet-Shews,  which  are  so 
frequently  acted  on  the  GREAT  Stage;  but  though  thou 
shouldst  have  resided  all  thy  days  in  those  remote  Parts 
of  this  Island,  which  GREAT  Men  seldom  visit;  yet,  if 
thou  hast  any  Penetration,  thou  must  have  had  some 
Occasions  to  admire  both  the  Solemnity  of  Countenance 
in  the  Actor,  and  the  Gravity  in  the  Spectator,  while  some 
of  those  Farces  are  carried  on,  which  are  acted  almost 
daily  in  every  Village  in  the  Kingdom.  .  .  .  ? 

In  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  Champion  essay  of  May  3, 
1740,  after  a  fling  at  "  the  blackest  and  wickedest  Man 
in  the  Kingdom,  whoever  he  is  "  [evidently  he  is  Wai- 
pole],  Fielding  exhorts  the  wicked  man  to  realize  that  all 
efforts  to  impose  on  the  World  must  ultimately  fail 
and  that  "  for  all  these  Tricks,  we  shall  bring  thee  to 
Judgment."  This  last  is  enforced  with  the  Figure  of  the 
Theatre  or  Puppet-show,  "where  Rich,  great  Machinist, 
presides  over  animate  and  inanimate  Machines,  the  dex- 
terous Harlequin  of  sooty  Countenance,  long  time  pre- 
vails, turns  all  things  topsy-turvy,  subverts  the  Order  of 
Nature,  and  makes  the  human  Puppet  Man  dance  Jiggs 
upon  his  Head;  while  from  the  lofty  Regions  of  the  Gal- 
lery Superior,  where  ....  all  the  viler  Riff-Raff,  the 
Tag-Rag  and  BOB-Tail  of  the  World  are  mounted  .... 
issue  forth  loud  Acclamations.  .  .  ." 

In  the  paper  of  May  8  Fielding  elaborates  the  attack 
on  Walpole  (note  the  capitalized  "  BOB-Tail  "  of  May  3). 
The  machinery  of  State  moves  by  fixed  law  until  a  figure 
with  no  function  assigned  it  by  its  makers,  intervenes 
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and  disorders  its  operation.1  If  such  a  person  discover 
a  "  Method  of  governing  and  setting  this  Grand  Machine 
in  Motion,  when  and  as  he  pleases,  he  may  then  turn 
round  the  Common-wealth  at  his  Will,  and  ....  may 
play  Tricks  with  it,  like  the  Master  of  a  Raree-Shew  who 
sets  Rings  on  their  Heads,  makes  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
the  King  of  France,  and  all  other  Great  Personages  dance 
at  his  Command  2  in  whatever  manner  he  pleases."  Field- 
ing proceeds,  "  The  Reader  I  believe,  already  perceives 
that  I  point  directly  at  a  Prime  Minister,  a  Magistrate, 
who,  tho'  not  consistent  with  our  Constitution,  nor  counte- 
nanc'd  by  our  Laws,  hath  often  found  Means  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  political  Machine,  and  sometimes  .... 
managed  the  whole  according  to  his  Pleasure.  .  .  ." 

Further,  with  the  passage  in  Wild,  compare  the  em- 
phatic concluding  speeches  of  the  Historical  Register 
where  Quidam  (Walpole)  is  declared  to  be  the  "  Fiddler  " 
who  will  "  make  them  [i.  e.,  "  these  patriots  "]  dance  " 
till  the  bribes  fall  from  their  pockets,  "  a  very  pretty 
Pantomime  trick,  and  an  ingenious  burlesque  on  all  the 
fourberies  which  the  great  Lun  [i.  e.,  Rich]  has  exhibited 
in  all  his  entertainments."  Then  note  the  following  from 
the  Vernoniad,3  in  which  Mammon  (Walpole)  is  addressed 
as  all-powerful: 

"Nor   things    inanimate   alone   obey, 
Submissive  men  yield  to  thy  sway. 
The  world's  thy   puppet-shew,  and  human  things 
Dance,  or  hang  by,  as  thou  dost  touch  the  strings. 
In  gay  and  solemn  characters  they  shine, 
In  robes  or  rags:   for  all  the  skill  is  thine. 

1  Cp.  here  page  15,  above. 

'The  italics  here  (except  in  Czar,  Muscovy,  France)  are  not  in 
the  original.  See  the  italicized  passage  in  the  quotation  from  the 
story. 

«  Henley's  edit.,  pp.  57-8. 
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Behind  the  curtain  in  a  various  note, 
Thou  bawlest  or  thou  squeakest  through  each  throat. 
Each  puppet's  drest,  as  to  thy  will  seems  good, 
The  robes  thou  giv'st  them — and  the  rest  is  wood." 

Fielding  makes  an  unmistakable  "  ministerial "  applica- 
tion in  his  note  on  "  puppet-shew." 

Fielding,  moreover,  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
comparison  of  Walpole  to  Harlequin,  and  his  activity  to 
that  of  a  master  of  a  puppet-show,  was  common  property 
among  the  Opposition's  political  writers  of  the  period, 
and  must  arouse  his  reader  to  attach  his  expression  in 
Wild  to  Walpole.  For  examples  of  early  use  of  the  com- 
parison, see  the  plate  prefixed  to  Volume  n  of  the  1731 
reprint  of  the  Craftsman,  wherein  Walpole  appears  as 
Harlequin  receiving  orders  from  Satan  for  trampling  on 
the  freedom  of  the  Press ;  the  outline  for  an  "  entertain- 
ment "  entitled  "  The  Mock  Minister  or  Harlequin  a 
Statesman  "  in  the  Craftsman,  No.  74 ;  and  the  Craftsman, 
No.  78. 

But  even  yet  we  are  not  done  with  this  second  of  the 
three  political  chapters.  Observe  that  Fielding  declares 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter:  "A  GEEAT  MAN 
ought  to  do  his  Business  by  others ;  to  employ  Hands,  as 
we  have  before  said  [italics  not  in  original],  to  his  Pur- 
poses, and  keep  himself  as  much  behind  the  Curtain  as 
possible;  .  .  .  ."  The  passage  in  which  Fielding  spoke 
before  of  "  employing  Hands,"  and  to  which  he  here  di- 
rectly refers,  is  in  Bk.  i,  ch.  xiv,  f  2.  This  paragraph 
follows  the  lengthy  disquisition  in  If  1  on  the  perils  and 
difficulties  and  the  poorness  of  the  rewards  of  the  GREAT 
MAN.  In  that  disquisition  Fielding  deals  with  the 
GREAT  MAN  as  a  ruler,  a  governor,  to  whom  great  num- 
bers are  abject  vassals,  for  whom  "  whole  Nations  are 
rooted  out  " — in  other  words,  as  a  political  despot  (what 
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he  represents  Walpole  as  being  in  the  Champion  of  May 
8,  1740)  ;  and  suggests  the  division  of  mankind  into  two 
classes — those  for  whose  pleasure  and  profit  mankind  are 
to  "  labour  and  sweat,  to  be  hacked  and  hewed,1  to  be 
pillaged,  plundered,  and  every  Way  destroyed  ....", 
and  those  who  are  to  suffer  for  these  GKEAT  personages. 
Now,  this  idea  is  taken  up  in  the  paragraph  referred 
to  by  Fielding  (i.  e.f  the  second  of  Bk.  i,  ch.  xiv).  This 
paragraph  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  story  because 
in  it  is  a  soliloquy  of  Wild,  expressing  his  own  inner  feel- 
ing and  conception  of  his  activity,  and  because  in  it  is 
given  the  first  notion  and  plan  for  the  formation  of  the 
gang  of  Wild.  In  the  1743  editions  Wild  says,  "  The 
Art  of  Policy,  is  the  Art  of  Multiplication;  the  Degrees 
of  GREATNESS  being  constituted  by  those  two  little 
Words  More  and  Less.  Mankind  are  first  properly  to  be 
considered  under  two  grand  Divisions,  those  that  use  their 
own  Hands,  and  those  who  employ  Hands.  The  Former 
are  the  Base  and  Rabble;  the  latter,  the  genteel  Part  of 
the  Creation.  The  mercantile  Part  of  the  World,  there- 
fore, wisely  uses  the  Term  Employing  of  Hands,  and 
justly  prefer  each  other,  as  they  employ  more  or  fewer; 
for  thus  one  Merchant  says  he  is  greater  than  another, 
because  he  employs  more  Hands.  And  now  indeed  the 
Merchant  should  seem  to  challenge  some  Character  of 
GREATNESS,  did  we  not  necessarily  come  to  a  second 
Division,  viz.  Of  those  who  employ  Hands  for  the  Use  of 
the  Community  in  which  they  live,  and  of  those  who 
employ  Hands  merely  for  their  own  Use,  without  any 
Regard  to  the  Benefit  of  Society.  Of  the  former  Sort  are 
the  Yeoman,  the  Manufacturer,  the  Merchant,  and,  per- 

1  Cf.  the  phrase  in  the  passage  above  that  refers  to  this  present 
chapter :  "  did  hack  and  hew  and  lay  each  other  most  cruelly  open 
to  the  Spectators." 
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haps,  the  Gentleman.  .  .  .  [He  explains  the  activities 
of  these  under  three  heads.]  ....  Now  we  come  to  the 
second  Part  of  this  Division,  viz.  Of  those  who  employ 
Hands  for  their  own  Use  only:  And  this  is  that  noble 
and  GREAT  Part,  who  are  generally  distinguished  into 
Conquerors,,  absolute  Princes,  Prime  Ministers  [1754 
Statesmen],  and  Prigs  [1754  note  "Thieves"].  Now 
all  these  differ  from  each  other  in  GREATNESS  only,  as 
they  employ  more  or  fewer  Hands.  And  Alexander  the 
Great  was  only  greater  than  a  Captain  of  one  of  the 
Tartarian  or  Arabian  Hords,  as  he  was  at  the  Head  of 
a  larger  Number.  In  what  then  is  a  single  Prig  inferior 
to  any  other  GREAT  Man,  but  because  he  employs  his  own 
Hands  only;  for  he  is  not  on  that  Account  to  be  levelled 
with  the  base  and  vulgar,  because  he  employs  his  Hands 
for  his  own  Use  only.  Now,  suppose  a  Prig  had  as  many 
Tools  as  any  Prime  Minister  ever  had,  would  he  not  be 
as  GREAT  as  any  Prime  Minister  whatsoever  ?  Undoubt- 
edly he  would.  What  then  have  I  to  do  in  the  Pursuit 
of  GREATNESS,  but  to  procure  a  Gang,  and  to  make 
the  Use  of  this  Gang  center  in  myself.  This  Gang  shall 
rob  for  me  only,  receiving  very  moderate  Rewards  for 
their  Actions ;  out  of  this  Gang  I  will  prefer  to  my  Favour 
the  boldest  and  most  iniquitous  (as  the  Vulgar  express 
it;)  the  rest  I  will,  from  Time  to  Time,  as  I  see  Occasion, 
transport  and  hang  at  my  Pleasure ;  and  thus  (which  I 
take  to  be  the  highest  Excellence  of  a  Prig)  convert  those 
Laws  which  are  made  for  the  Benefit  and  Protection  of 
Society,  to  my  single  Use." 

In  the  Vernoniad  Fielding  makes  Mammon  (Walpole), 
in  a  speech  that  expresses  the  theory  ironically  advanced 
in  all  of  Jonathan  Wild,  utter  the  words :  1 

1  See  page  21,  above. 
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"Nature  'twixt  men  no  other  bounds  hath  set 
Than   that   of   sums — the   little    and   the   great. 
Nor  is  it  reckoned  scandalous,  to  be 
A  rogue.     The  scandal   lies  in  the  degree; 
A  little  robber  meets   my   disregard, 
A  great  one  my  embraces  and  reward; 
And  laws  the  little  rogues  alone  pursue, 
As  floods  drown  those  not  able  to  swim  thro'." 

Now,  read  again  the  opening  of  my  last  quotation  from 
Jonathan  Wild:  "  The  Art  of  Policy,  is  the  Art  of  Multi- 
plication ;  the  Degrees  of  GREATNESS  being  constituted 
by  those  two  little  Words  More  and  Less.  ..."  And 
note  the  sentence :  "  Now  all  these  differ  from  each  other 
in  GREATNESS  only,  as  they  employ  more  or  fewer 
Hands." 

r~  So  far,  then,  what  have  we  ?  First  a  chapter  (Bk.  rv, 
ch.  iii)  distinctly  political,  that  on  the  Prison  Factions 
led  by  the  two  GREAT  MEN,  Wild  and  Johnson.  This 
is  prepared  for  in  Bk.  in,  ch.  xi,  by  a  reference  to  "  two 
very  GREAT  MEN  "  who  for  a  moment  forgot  the  proper 
behaviour  of  GREAT  MEN  and  openly  "  hacked  and 
hewed  each  other  "  and  so  did  what  they  should  have  "  em- 
ployed Hands  "  to  do  for  them.  In  this  passage  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  passage  (Bk.  i,  ch.  xiv)  where  men  are 
classified  into  those  who  are  to  be  "  hacked  and  hewed  " 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  those  who  are  to  profit  by 
the  hacking  and  hewing ;  where  the  GREAT  MEN  are  ex- 
pla^ned  to  be  of  the  latter  class ;  where  the  GREAT  MEN 
are  explained  to  be  those  who  "  employ  Hands  "  for  their 
own  personal  gain  alone;  where  these,  the  real  GREAT 
MEN  are  said  to  be  "generally  distinguished  into  Con- 
querors, Absolute  Princes •,  Prime  Ministers,  and  Prigs  "  ; 
and  where  Wild  proposes  to  form  a  gang  that  will  be  like 
the  tools  of  a  prime  minister,  he  himself  occupying  toward 
the  gang  the  position  the  prime  minister  occupies  toward 
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his  tools.  Further,  we  see  that  in  1743  the  term  "  Prigs  " 
is  not  explained  as  "  Thieves"  (as  it  was  in  1754),  and 
that  in  1754  Fielding  felt  that  "  prime  minister  "  in  the 
specific  designation  of  the  classes  of  great  men  had  better 
be  toned  down  to  "  statesmen."  Finally,  all  of  the  last 
two  chapters  is  connected  with  Walpole  through  parallels 
in  the  Champion  and  the  Vernoniad. 

I  proceed  to  the  third  of  the  whole  chapters  of  deliber- 
ate political  significance,  i.  e.,  the  sixth  of  Book  n,  "  Of 
Hats."  This  chapter  is  of  supreme  importance  to  our 
argument,  and  of  supreme  importance  in  the  significance 
of  the  story;  since  it  chronicles  the  accomplishment  of 
Wild's  great  purpose  of  forming  the  gang  that  is  like  those 
of  "  Conquerors,  Absolute  Princes,  Prime  Ministers,  and 
Prigs  " — especially  like  that  of  a  prime  minister;  since 
it  deliberately  describes  the  personnel  of  this  gang  with  a 
distinct  political  interpretation;  since  it  openly  designates 
their  object  as  "that  of  robbing  the  public";  since  it 
states  that  their  method  is  that  of  assuming  varying  super- 
ficial "  principles  "  and  pretending  devotion  to  these  prin- 
ciples; and  since  it  openly  declares  that  these  principles 
are  chiefly  Tory  and  Whig.  Wild's  gang,  then,  is  a  gang  * 
of  reprobates  who  on  the  surface  are  divided  on  the  basis 
of  Tory  and  Whig  principles  but  who  are  serving  a  com- 
mon cause,  their  own  advantage,  through  deluding  and 
robbing  the  public.  This  is  the  deliberate  statement  of 
the  chapter.  The  passage  is  of  "  supreme  importance  in 
the  significance  of  the  story,"  if  the  chapter  be  retained. 
It  could  be  dropped  out  without  affecting  at  all  the  tale 
itself.  I  quote  from  the  passage  as  it  was  in  1743 :  _j 

"  He  had  now  got  together  a  very  considerable  Gang,  composed 
of  undone  Gamesters,  ruined  Bailiffs,  broken  Tradesmen,  idle  Ap- 
prentices, and  loose  and  disorderly  Youth,  who  being  boin  to  no 
Fortune,  nor  bred  to  no  Trade  or  Profession,  were  willing  to  live 
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luxuriously  without  Labour.  As  these  Persons  wore  different  Prin- 
ciples, i.  e.,  Hats,  frequent  Dissentions  grew  among  them.  There 
were  principally  two  Paifcies,  viz.  those  who  wore  Hats  fiercely, 
cocked,  and  those  who  preferr'd  the  Nab  or  Trencher  Hat,  with  the 
Brim  flapping  over  their  Eyes;  between  which,  Jars  and  Animosities 
almost  perpetually  arose.  Wild,  therefore  ....  addressed  them 
.  .  .  .  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  Men  embarked  in  so 
GREAT  and  glorious  an  Undertaking,  as  that  of  robbing  the  Public, 
so  foolishly  and  weakly  dissenting  among  themselves.  Do  you 
think  the  first  Inventors  of  Hats,  or  at  least  of  those  Distinctions 
between  them,  really  conceived  that  one  Form  of  Hats  should  in- 
spire a  Man  with  Divinity,  another  with  Law,  another  with  Learn- 
ing, or  another  with  Bravery?  No,  they  meant  no  more  by  these 
outward  Signs,  than  to  impose  on  the  Vulgar,  and  instead  of  put- 
ing  GREAT  MEN  to  the  Trouble  of  acquiring  or  maintaining  the 
Substance,  to  make  it  sufficient  that  they  condescend  to  wear  the 
Type  or  Shadow  of  it.1  You  do  wisely,  therefore,  when  in  a 
Crowd,  to  amuse  the  Mob  by  Quarrels  on  such  Accounts,  that  while 
they  are  listening  to  your  Jargon,  you  may  with  the  greater  Ease 
and  Safety,  pick  their  Pockets:  But  surely  to  be  in  earnest,  and 
privately  to  keep  up  such  a  ridiculous  Contention  among  yourselves, 
must  argue  the  highest  Folly  and  Absurdity.  When  you  know  you 
are  all  Prigs,  what  Difference  can  a  broad  or  a  narrow  Brim  create? 
Is  a  Prig  less  a  Prig  in  one  Hat  than  in  another?  If  the  Public 
should  be  weak  enough  to  interest  themselves  in  your  Quarrels,  and 
to  prefer  one  Pack  to  the  other,  while  both  are  aiming  at  their 
Purses;  it  is  your  Business  to  laugh  at,  not  imitate  their  Folly. 
.  .  .' "  The  speech  unites  the  parties  in  knavery. 

On  this  speech  of  Wild,  Fielding  notes :  "  There  is  some- 
thing very  mysterious  in  this  Speech,  which  probably 
that  Chapter  written  by  Aristotle  on  this  Subject,  which 
is  mentioned  by  a  French  Author,  might  have  given  some 
Light  into;  but  that  is  unhappily  among  the  lost  Works 
of  that  Philosopher.  It  is  remarkable  that  Galerus  which 
is  Latin  for  a  Hat,  signifies  likewise  a  Dog-fish.  ..." 

Before  I  comment  on  this  chapter  I  call  attention  to 
the  general  similarity  to  its  idea  of  that  of  the  "  Speech 
of  Bob  Booty  [Walpole]  to  his  Gang  "  quoted  from  Com- 

1  Cp.  the  wording  of  the  passage  quoted  on  p.  31,  above. 
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mon-Sense  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  of  March,  1739, 
pp.  138-9.  In  this  speech  Walpole  is  represented  as 
appealing  to  his  gang  and  exhorting  them  to  hold  together. 

Throughout  his  career  as  minister,  to  his  opponents 
Walpole  was  the  interloper,  the  plunderer,  the  head  of 
the  "  Robinocracy,"  whose  activity  was  hinted  in  the 
name ;  and  his  followers  "  Roberdsmen  "  (i.  e.,  "  thieves," 
as  Fielding  explained  in  his  attack  on  Robin  in  the 
Champion  of  June  7,  10,  1740)  were  collected  from  all 
parties  by  the  bribery  of  "  Robin,"  and  had  but  one  aim — 
to  plunder  the  people — but  under  the  banners  of  various 
parties  cloaked  their  efforts  in  the  guise  of  love  for  liberty 
and  patriotism. 

As  in  1754  Fielding  gave  special  point  to  the  first  of 
these  three  political  chapters  (that  of  the  prison  quarrel) 
by  referring  the  reader  to  it  in  the  "  Advertisement,"  and 
to  the  second  chapter  by  changing  the  reference  to  "in 
these  latter  Times " ;  so  here  in  this  chapter  he  gave 
special  political  point  in  1754  by  ending  his  sentence  3 
after  the  word  "  Eyes,"  and  inserting  "  The  former  were 
called  Cavaliers  and  Tory  Eory  Ranter  Boys  &c. ;  the  latter 
went  by  the  several  Names  of  Wags,  Round-Heads,  Shake- 
bags,  Old-Nolls,  and  several  others."  This  change  coupled 
with  the  "  Advertisement,"  supports  the  idea  that  the 
Advertisement  of  1754  is  really  Fielding's,1  and  further 
makes  it  clear,  especially  if  we  connect  the  change  of 
"  former  Times  "  to  "  these  latter  Times  "  in  Bk.  m,  ch. 
xi,2  that  in  1754  as  well  as  in  1743  Fielding  wished  his 
reader  inevitably  to  read  political  satire  into  his  work.  \ 

But  we  are  not  yet  through  with  this  chapter.  Read 
carefully  the  Wild  Chapter  on  Hats,  and  Fielding's  foot- 


See  page  9    above. 
See  page  35,  above. 
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note  reference  to  Aristotle's  Chapter  "  on  this  Subject " ; 
then  read  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Champions 
"  Index  to  the  Times  "  of  1740.  The  italics  are  in  the 
original. 

In  the  April  24  Index,  after  two  paragraphs  against 
Walpole,  is :  "  There  was  no  Conference  on  Tuesday  last 

between  the  two  H s  as  expected:  The  Managers  on 

one  Side,  not  being  punctual  to  the  Time  appointed,  those 
on  the  other  withdrew ;  and,  returning  to  their  Principals 
with  the  News,  the  H soon  after  adjourned. 

"About  the  same  Instant,,  a  very  learned  Comment  was 
exhibited  at  a  public  House  in  the  Neighbourhood,  on 
Aristotle's  Chapter  of  Hats. 

"  The  Norfolk-Compromise  [recall  Walpole's  connection 
with  Norfolk]  has  given  the  Gentlemen  and  Freeholders 
of  that  County  a  very  high  Opinion  of  modern  Patriotism: 
which  they  do  not  fail  to  express  with  great  Openess  and 
Freedom  whenever  it  is  named." 

In  the  Index  of  May  17  is :  "  The  Masters  of  the  Home- 
ward-bound-Ships lately  arrived,  have  reported,  that  they 
met  with  several  Hats,  of  a  large  Size,  floating  out  to 
Sea,  which  has  given  Rise  to  Abundance  of  tragical 
Conjectures. 

"  And  'tis  fear'd,  if  the  Winds  continue  long  in  this 
Corner,  a  certain  Man  of  War  will  be  obliged  to  put  into 
Yarmouth.77 

The  Champion  essay  of  May  20  has  the  ironical  sug- 
gestion, " .  .  .  .  for  as  there  hath  been  a  Mixture  of 
Liquors,  as  Tory  Principles  have  lately  been  decanted  into 
Whiggish  Vessels,  it  is  high  Time  to  have  a  Coalition  of 
the  two  Parties;  and  a  Coalition  of  all  Parties  who  wish 
well  to  their  Country  I  hope  to  see  at  the  next  Election, 
when  our  Toast  shall  not  be  a  Tory,  nor  one  of  the  Country 
Party  [the  Opposition] ,  but  those  who  cannot  be  corrupted 
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to  betray  us;  and  of  such  only  I  hope  always  to  see  our 
House  of  Commons,  or  I  hope  to  see  none." 

In  the  Champion  Index  of  May  22  is :  "  It  is  given  out 
by  the  Friends  of  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer,  that  R. 
Freeman,  Esq;  and  Comp.  have  received  Orders  to  club 
their  whole  Stock  of  Eloquence,  in  a  Panegyrick  on  the 
East-Wind. 

"  On  the  other  Hand,  it  is  the  constant  Talk  at  Sheer- 
ness,  that  the  said  Wind  is  come  into  the  Measures  of  the 
Opposition. 

"  And  strange  Things  are  quoted  from  certain  anti- 
quated Almanacs  by  a  Handful  of  political  Chameleons, 
who,  to  the  Wonder  of  the  World,  have  lived  above  fifty 
Years  upon  Air." 

In  the  May  24  Index  is :  "  They  write  from  on  Board 
the  Royal  Caroline,1  that,  during  the  late  blustring 
Weather,  not  a  Man  on  Board  could  secure  his  Hat  from 
the  sudden  Flaws,  that  burst  out  almost  every  Moment: 
Which  accounts  for  the  Number,  met  by  the  home- 
ward bound  Ships,  floating  out  to  Sea,  as  mentioned  in 
this  Paper  of  Saturday  last,  and  that  gave  Rise  to  such 
tragical  Conjectures." 

The  Champion  of  May  27  has  no  leading  Essay.  The 
Index  has  the  following :  "  Whereas  'tis  probable  that  one 
more  general  Election  will  take  Place  some  Time  in  the 
Year  1741;  we  Robert  Ay  and  William  No,  Esqrs;  the 

present  Members  for  the  County  of taking  it  into 

our  serious  Consideration  that,  tho'  Opposition  makes 
very  good  Sport  within  Doors,  'tis  a  great  Grievance  with- 
out, have  resolv'd,  and  by  these  presents  do  give  public 
Notice  of  the  same,  to  set  ourselves  up  joint  Candidates 

lfThe  vessel  on  which  the  King  was  attempting  to  reach  the 
Continent.  The  prevailing  East  Wind  delayed  his  arrival  till  May 
24th.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1740,  p.  260,  cols.  1,  2. 
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to  represent  the  said  County,  at  the  said  general  Election, 
and  both  Parties  are  hereby  required  to  do  as  they  are 
bid,  and  come  quietly  into  the  said  Compromise,  and  not 
presume  to  act,  in  any  Respect,  contrary  to  the  Direction 
of  their  Leaders:  It  being  our  sincere  Intention  to  support 
each  other  through  thick  and  thin,  till  the  Return  of  the 
Writs,  and  afterwards  wrangle,  as  usual,  to  make  a  Figure 
in  the  Magazines,  and  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  our  respective 
Parties. 

"  Note.  ?Tis  propos'd  to  make  the  same  Compromise 
as  universal  as  possible ;  so  that  the  Free-holders  in  general 
will  not  be  teas'd  with  troublesome  Solicitations  as  form- 
erly, or  need  endanger  their  Health  with  excessive 
Drinking  for  the  public  Good/7  etc. 

The  Index  of  May  29  has :  "  It  is  given  out,  from 
Rose-street,  Covent-Garden,  that  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lish'd,  certain  curious  Anecdotes  relating  to  the  Four 
great  Roberts  of  England,  viz.  Robert  Dudley  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Robert  Car  Earl  of  Somerset,  Robert  Harley 
Earl  of*  Oxford,  and  his  Excellency  Sir  Robert  ^Wai- 
pole.  To  which  will  be  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  a 
certain  very  scarce  and  excellent  Tract;  entitled,  The 
History  of  the  Great  Hat:  Containing,  many  surprising 
Adventures,  wonderful  Discoveries,  and  other  memorable 
Transactions  both  in  Peace  and  War.  To  which  will  be 
prefix' d  by  way  of  Motto, 

He  roar'd  so  loud,  and  look'd  so  wondrous  grim, 
His  very  Shadoio  durst  not  follow  him." 

The  June  14  Index  has :  "  'Tis  affirmed  by  those,  who 
affect  to  be  in  the  Secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  ancient 
and  renowned  Office  of  Court-Fool  will  speedily  be  reviv'd 
in  Favour  of  R.  Freeman  Esq;  He  having  manifested 
himself  to  be  properly  qualify' d  for  it,  on  the  Authority 


of  the  old  Proverb,  That  Children  and  Fools  tell  Truth; 
as  appears  by  the  following  Paragraph,  writ  by  the  said 
Esquire  in  Yesterday's  Gazetteer. — Common  Hatred,  like 
a  Sense  of  Common  Danger,  hath  united  opposite  Fac- 
tions, and  those  seem  now  to  be  the  best  Friends,  who,  for 
twenty  five  Years,  have  been  cutting  each  others  Throats. 
Ergo,  there  is  a  COALITION  OF  PAKTIES." 

Certainly  the  chapter  "  Of  Hats  "  in  Jonathan  Wild 
is  political  and  Walpole  is  concerned  in  it.  It  looks  as 
if  the  matter  were  carried  over  from  the  1740  coalition 
or  suspected  coalition.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  suggest 
that  the  chapter  "  Of  Hats  "  was  originally  the  missing 
paper  of  May  27th  (written  over  for  Jonathan  Wild) 
that  was  written  but  was  laid  aside,  the  "  Index  to  the 
Times  "  being  written  in  such  fashion  as  to  take  its  place. 
Read  the  Index  of  that  date — the  passage  I  have  quoted — 
and  note  how  its  matter  and  how  its  unusual  form  supports 
this  idea.  The  Champion  was  just  opening  its  outburst 
of  most  violent  anti-ministerial  attacks  (see  issues  of  May 
29,  31,  June  3,  5,  7,  14,  17,  19),  and  such  an  outburst 
would  fit  in  here. 

A  final  word  concerning  the  specific  application  of  the 
prison  rivalry  chapter.  Keightley  suggested  that  prigs 
and  prigism  stand  for  Whigs  and  Whigism;  that  Wild  is 
Robert  Walpole;  that  the  political  satire  in  the  story 
begins  with  Wild's  formation  of  a  gang.  We  have  seen 
that  this  satire  begins  in  Bk.  i,  ch.  v,  and  the  personal 
satire  in  chapter  ii.  Many  passages,  especially  the  chap- 
ter "  Of  Hats,"  show  that  the  prigs  are  of  various  parties ; 
they  are  really  "  place-hunters,"  as  Elwin  suggested.1 
The  chapter  "  Of  Hats "  and  Bk.  iv,  ch.  xii  show  that 
the  debtors  are  the  people,  the  tax-payers.  Keightley 

1  See  page  3,  above. 
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held  that  in  the  prison  rivalry  Johnson  is  Walpole,  and 
admitted  that  this  militates  against  his  theory  that  Wild 
usually  represents  Walpole.  Eightly  he  urged  that  "  such 
changes  are  not  unusual  in  this  kind  of  satires."  But 
admission  of  such  change  in  the  story  necessitates  admis- 
sion of  possible  other  shifts  through  the  tale,  indeed  of 
possibility  of  no  sustained  consistent  scheme.  If  in  this 
chapter  Johnson  be  Walpole,  Wild  must  be  Wilmington 
(as  Elwin  suggested),  the  incapable  successor  of  Walpole. 
Yet  what  is  said  in  this  chapter  of  the  robes  of  office  not 
fitting  Wild,  or  "  suiting  his  Degree,"  does  not  accord 
with  the  opening  of  Bk.  iv,  ch.  xii,  where  we  are  told  of 
Wild's  success  in  ruling  Newgate  and  that  he  "  daily  gave 
the  most  exalted  Proofs  of  Greatness."/ 

I  have  shown  1(  Fielding's  close  connection  elsewhere 
of  Walpole  with  matter  in  this  chapter;  that  Fielding 
deliberately  refers  in  Bk.  in,  ch.  xi  to  "  two  very  GREAT 
Men"  who  "in  former  Times"  (1754  "in  these  latter 
Times")  "did  hack  and  hew  and  lay  each  other  most 
cruelly  open  to  the  Diversion  of  the  Spectators  " ;  and 
that  these  two  great  men  are  reflected  in  the  prison  rivalry. 
The  reader  of  1743  would  at  first  mention  take  the  two 
great  men  to  be  Walpole,  leader  of  the  Government 
through  some  18  years,  and  Pulteney,  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition since  1728.  In  the  prison  rivalry  he  would  see  a 
confused  (perhaps  deliberately  confused)  reflection  of  the 
contest  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney  and  the  failure 
of  Wilmington.  Since  the  fall  of  Walpole  many  had  been 
saying  of  Walpole  and  Pulteney  and  their  followers,  just 
what  the  Grave  Man  of  the  chapter  declares. 

The  discord  that  we  have  seen,  and  the  fact  that  the 
chapter  might,  without  any  change  in  the  neighboring 

1  Page  2<5,  above.     See  also  pages  10,  34,  above. 
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text,  be  dropped  out  without  any  noticeable  effect  on  the 
story,  supports  Keightley's  suggestion  that  the  chapter  was 
inserted  as  an  afterthought.  Perhaps  it  is  but  a  later 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  contest  between  the  "  two 
very  GREAT  Men  "  of  Bk.  m,  ch.  xi.  In  proportion  as 
a  chapter  were  inserted  later,  it  would  tend  to  be  discord- 
ant with  the  rest.  If  the  writer  were  hurried  and 
troubled  (as  the  Preface  shows  us  Fielding  was  in  1741- 
1743  *)  he  might  introduce  matter  that  would  confuse 
his  allegory  greatly,  or  even  shift  or  reverse  the  meaning 
of  his  terms.  In  proportion  as  he  wished  to  disguise  his 
sense,  he  might  even  deliberately  welcome  such  shift  or 
reversal. 

Is  the  Grave  Man  the  better  sense  of  Englishmen,  that 
tells  them  that  both  parties  are  rogues,  that  they  have 
changed  masters  for  the  worse,  and  that  the  way  to  cure 
their  ills  is  to  cease  to  be  rogues  (placemen)  and  to  have 
rogues  (placemen)  in  their  midst? — Or  are  we  to  look 
for  an  actual  person  who  declared  practically  what  the 
Grave  Man  declared?  A  man  did  speak  out  and  act  in 
;such  fashion  that  all  England  was  disturbed — but  he 
spoke  before  the  fall  of  the  Great  Man. 

In  February,  1741,  Pulteney  and  Sandys  made  their 
great  attack  on  Walpole.  "  It  was  urged  against  Walpole  ' 
that  he  had  made  himself  (  sole  and  prime  minister ' ;  an 
unconstitutional  invasion  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  col- 
leagues justifying  the  imputation  to  him  exclusively  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  nation  was  placed."  2  Wal- 
pole defended  himself.  Edward  Harley  opposed  the 
attack.  Then  William  Shippen  declared,  "  that  he  looked 
on  this  motion  as  only  a  scheme  for  turning  out  one  min- 

1  See  my  note  in  the  New  York  Nation  of  April  25,  1912,  p.  409. 
3  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert,  p.  198,  col.  2.     See  Rogers' 
Protests  of  the  House  of  Lords,  u,  p.  10. 
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ister,  and  bringing  in  another;  that  as  his  conduct  in 
parliament  had  always  been  regulated  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  his  country,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  private 
interest,  it  was  quite  indifferent  to  him,  who  was  in  or 
who  was  out;  and  he  would  give  himself  no  concern  in 
the  question."  "  At  the  conclusion  of  these  words  he 
withdrew,  and  was  followed  by  thirty-four  of  his 
friends."  l  All  England  was  aroused  over  Shippen's 
withdrawal  and  continued  absence  from  Parliament.  The 
cynical  Walpole,  to  whom  he  was  politically  opposed, 
declared  emphatically  for  Shippen's  singular  honetety. 
Coxe  says,  "  If  uniformity  of  principles,  and  consistency 
of  conduct,  be  admitted  as  a  merit,  William  Shippen  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  eulogium  as  much  or  more  than  any 
other  member  of  the  house  of  Commons."  Coxe  (in,, 
p.  204)  warns  that  one  should  "be  wary  in  trusting  to 
expressions  which  are  almost  cant  words,  and  have  been 
handed  down  from  one  writer  to  another,  until  they  have 
been  adopted  as  unquestionable  truths.  Thus  he  is  called 
by  various  writers,  '  the  English  CatoS  f  inflexible  pa- 
triot'; and  Pope  has  said  of  him, 

'  I  love  to  pour  out  all   myself,   as   plain 
As  honest  Shippen,  or  downright  Montagne.' " 

One  other  possibility  we  may  note  here.  Coxe  (11,  pp. 
118-19)  gives,  and  Mahon 2  repeats,  an  account  of  an 
altercation  and  a  scuffle  between  Walpole  and  Townshend 
at  Colonel  Selwyn's  in  Cleveland  Court  in  1Y29.  Mahon 
gives  the  date  as  1730.  This  scene  was  connected  at  the 

1  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  edit.  1800,  in,  p.  177. 
See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Walpole,  Robert,  p.  198,  col.  2;  Morley, 
Walpole,  p.  228. 

8  History  of  England,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1839,  n,  pp_ 
207-8.  On  all  this  matter  see  page  30,  above. 


time  with  the  celebrated  quarrel  scene  between  Peachum 
and  Lockit  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.1  The  Beggar's  Opera 
was  presented  January  29,  1728.  The  association  came 
probably  not  through  satire  by  Gay,  but  by  application 
of  the  rogues'  quarrel  to  that  of  the  statesmen.  Peachum' 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  representing  certain  charac- 
teristics of  Walpole.  Possibly  Fielding  (who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  in  mind  the  Beggar's  Opera  when  he  was  com- 
posing Jonathan  Wild — see  pages  28  fL),  took  over  from 
the  opera  the  general  quarrel-scene  notion  and  used  it  for 
his  purpose,  applying  it  to  the  recent  change  of  ministry 
without  regard  to  his  general  allegory. 

Before  concluding  we  may  dispose  of  a  seeming  obstacle 
in  the  fact  that  Walpole,  the  Earl  of  Orford,  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  subscribers  2  to  the  first  1743  edition  of  the  Miscel- 
lanies in  whose  principal  piece  he  was  extensively  satirized. 
As  is  true  of  many  works  of  1700-1750,  probably  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Miscellanies  knew  little  definitely  of  the 
contents  of  the  proposed  work.  Fielding's  apologies  in 
the  Daily  Post  of  June  5,  1742  (see  Godden,  page  37) 
for  the  delay  in  publication  and  his  promise  of  issue  by 
the  25th  of  December,  indicate  that  the  author  got  his 
subscriptions  long  before  the  book  appeared.  Again, 
what  a  hack  writer  or  any  writer  composed,  never  was  of 
much  moment  to  Walpole.  To  him  the  needy  Fielding 
was  but  one  of  a  host  of  inconsiderable  wretches,  not  a 
great  ornament  of  the  world  of  letters.  Further,  Walpole 

broker's  Edit,  of  Hervey's  Memoirs,  1884,  i,  p.  117.  See  Elwin's 
Works  of  Pope,  vn,  p.  125  and  note. 

2  The  Right  Honourable  Earl  of  Orford  is  down  for  10  sets  Royal 
Paper;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  15  sets  ditto;  Chas.  Fleetwood,  Esq., 
20  sets;  Mr.  Leake,  12  sets;  Chas.  Hanbury  Williams,  10  sets  Royal 
Paper;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Windsor,  10  sets  ditto;  Mr.  Peele,  10 
sets  ditto.  The  next  largest  subscribers  took  6  sets.  Only  30  in  all 
took  more  than  one  set. 
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did  not  cherish  grudges :  opposition  was  "  all  in  the  game  " 
to  him.  Moreover,  Walpole  was  ready  to  accommodate 
where  he  could:  for  Pulteney  he  got  Doctor  Pearce  a 
deanery.  Furthermore,  Fielding's  subscription  was  cared 
for  by  a  number  of  friends  (see  the  Preface),  who  as  the 
personnel  and  the  number  of  the  subscribers  shows,  must 
have  had  influence ;  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  Field- 
ing applied  to  Walpole.  Finally,  eighteenth  century 
subscription  lists  exhibit  strange  contradictions. 

A  summing  up  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  adduced  in 
!  this  article,  is  not  necessary.  We  have  seen  that  Fielding 
wrote  Jonathan  Wild  with  his  eye  steadily  on  the  Great 
Man  of  the  age;  that  he  wrote  in  the  tale  many  passages 
of  comment  and  application  with  the  end  of  satire  against 
Walpole  and  the  politics  of  the  day ;  that  he  even  went  out 
of  his  way,  to  the  detriment  of  the  unity  of  the  story,  to 
drag  in  at  prominent  places  many  of  these  comments  and 
applications,  even  proceeding  to  the  length  of  introducing 
three  whole  chapters  and  a  number  of  large  sections  of 
chapters,  the  matter  and  form  of  which  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  plot,  the  personages,  the  setting,  or  the  form  of 
the  surface-story  itself,  and  the  omission  of  which  would 
cause  no  noticeable  gap  in  the  tale. 

Possibly,  as  Keightley  suggested,  there  is  under  all  the 
Jbook,  or  was  under  all  of  it  before  it  was  altered,  an 
elaborate  and  consistent  political  allegory.  But  we  can 
be  safe  only  in  holding  that  the  attacks  on  statesmen  and 
on  Walpole  and  on  politics  of  the  day  in  the  story,  do  noi 
constitute  a  consistent  whole  and  probably  never  did;  that 
the  story  was  not  written  with  the  chief  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a  consistent  and  unified  political  satire;  and  that  the 
satire  against  politicians  and  against  Walpole  was  intro- 
duced merely  as  the  story  in  its  development  offered  from 
page  to  page  opportunity  for  introduction  of  such  satire. 
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Finally,  a  purely  personal  feeling  in  the  political 
elements  of  the  tale,  is  not  evident;  if  such  feeling  be 
accepted,  it  must  be  inferred.  There  is  nothing  narrow 
or  mean  or  base  in  the  attacks.  Fielding  attacked  as  a 
patriot  attacks  what  he  feels  to  be  the  evil  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  governors  of  his  land,  with  the  cool  contempt 
and  the  controlled  hate  of  a  large  honest  man  for  what 
he  regards  as  vicious.  He  attacked  Walpole  as  exempli- 
fying that  against  which  his  whole  nature  revolted — as 
the  exemplar  of  the  unjust  glorification  of  perversion  of 
political  activity  and  of  baseness  and  selfishness  of  per- 
sonal life  and  ideal.  Perhaps  the  Licensing  Act,  perhaps 
Walpole's  neglect  of  him,  still  rankled  within  him;  but 
what  he  utters  was  matter  of  common  belief  and  public 
assertion,  not  only  among  place-hunters  of  the  day,  but 
among  many  quite  honest  and  genuine  patriots. 

JOHN  EDWIN  WELLS. 


II.     STUDIES  IN  THE  EPIC  POEM  GODEFROI 
DE  BOUILLON 

II 

A  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  1 

The  only  one  who  has  attempted  any  very  complete 
classification  of  the  MSS.  of  Godefroi  de  Bouillon  is 
Pigeonneau,  in  his  work  mentioned  above,  Le  Cycle  de  la 
Croisade,  where  are  summed  up  also  most  of  the  earlier 
studies  in  this  field.  He  has  Considered  all  the  important 
MSS.  and  versions  that  I  have  given  above,  except  the 
Bern  MS.  No.  627,  marked  8.  However,  the  classifica- 
tion of  Pigeonneau  is  far  from  sufficient  for  our  purposes. 
Pigeonneau's  purpose  was  to  point  out  the  various  versions 
contained  in  these  MSS.,  rather  than  to  determine  their 
exact  relationship  to  each  other,  and  the  proper  measure 
of  authority  due  to  each  in  a  critical  edition  of  the  text 
or  in  the  settlement  of  disputed  readings.  In  general, 
then,  his  classification  is  based  on  the  contents  of  the  MSS., 
the  various  additions  and  omissions  of  each,  and  not 
usually,  it  would  iseem,  on  a  close  line  for  line  comparison. 
It  is,  moreover,  made  for  the  entire  cycle,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  various  MSS.  in  each  of  the  separate 
branches  is  not  always  specified.  This  relationship  may 
vary  from  branch  to  branch.  However,  the  chief  insuffi- 
ciency, for  our  use,  of  Pigeonneau's  classification,  in  ad- 

1  This  classification,  undertaken  primarily  to  settle  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  passages  treated  in  Chapter  I  (Publ.  M.  L.  J..,  xxvi,  pp. 
142  ff. ),  has  been  made  more  extensive  in  order  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  poem,  which  the  author  is  now 
preparing. 
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dition  to  that  coming  necessarily  from  his  different  pur- 
pose, is  his  very  slight  treatment  of  the  Spanish  version, 
and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  treat  at  all  MS.  8.  Both  of 
these  are  of  prime  importance  in  any  exact  classification 
of  the  MSS.  ;  and  to  determine  our  passages  particularly, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  their  relationship  to  the 
others.  Nevertheless,  Pigeonneau's  classification  has  'been 
of  use  as  far  as  it  has  extended.  I  shall,  then,  summarize 
his  results,  to  show  what  had  been  done  already,  and 
to  bring  out  as  well  what  remained  to  be  done. 

Pigeonneau  states  that  there  are  two  perfectly  distinct 
versions,  the  one  to  be  found  in  A  and  the  other  in  D,  B, 
C,  E,  and  G.  A  is  the  oldest  and  represents  the  form 
nearest  the  original.  All  the  others  are  a  revision  of  this 
primitive  form.  The  second  version  is  further  subdi- 
vided. D  represents  its  first  form,  of  which  Bf  (7,  E,  and 
G  are  a  revision.  D  differs  from  A  principally  by  the 
introduction  of  a  long  episode  on  the  adventures  of  Eustace 
in  England,  by  a  continuation  of  the  prophecy  of  the  old 
Calabre,  and  by  many  changes  and  additions  to  the  part 
treating  of  the  Saracen  king  Cornumarant, — in  particular, 
the  attack  made  on  him  as  he  is  returning  from  his  trip 
to  Europe,  and  the  dissensions  and  wars  of  the  Saracens 
after  his  return.  The  other  MSS.,  E,  C,  E,  and  G,  are 
classified  together  as  forming  a  third  and  considerably 
later  redaction,  of  which  the  most  notable  changes  that 
concern  our  part  of  the  cycle  are  the  long  episode  on  the 
further  life  of  the  Swan-knight  after  leaving  his  wife,  and 
an  omission  of  some  of  the  additions  of  D  to  the  prophecy 
of  Calabre.  Finally,  G  is  said  to  be  a  composite  redac- 
tion made  on  A,  on  D,  and  on  B-C ' ,  with  further  continu- 
ations, and  to  be,  in  fact,  a  re-working  of  the  entire  cycle. 
E  is  described  as  having  not  only  the  addition  character- 
istic of  G,  but  a  still  further  continuation  of  that  ad- 
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dition ;  it  differs  from  0  in  the  "  naissance  "  part  of  the 
Swan-knight  branch,  but  is  in  general  the  G  version  with 
very  few  variants.  It  is  the  latest  of  all  the  MSS. 

To  make  use  of  a  classification  to  establish  correct 
readings,  the  following  deficiencies  should  be  supplied  in 
that  which  is  given  by  Pigeonneau.  First,  he  has  not 
noted  whether  the  later  versions  come  from  the  original 
independently  of  the  A  MS.  or  through  that  MS.,  using 
perhaps  frequently  the  A  MS.  as  a  representative  of  the 
primitive  version.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a 
vital  point  in  the  passages  we  are  considering.  Another 
serious  omission  of  Pigeonneau,  already  pointed  out  by 
Gaston  Paris,  is  the  lack  of  any  serious  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  version.  From  his  brief  comments  we  have  not 
been  wholly  certain  with  which  of  the  versions,  that  of 
the  A  MS.  or  the  revision  represented  by  D,  B,  (7,  G,  and 
E,  to  classify  the  Godfrey  branch  in  the  Gran  Conquista, 
although  he  would  apparently  place  it  with  the  second 
group.  If  this  interpretation  can  be  made  of  Pigeon- 
neau's  words,  they  are  misleading;  and  in  any  case,  no 
exact  relations  of  Sp  with  the  various  MSS.  are  given.  It 
may  be  noted  again  that  the  Spanish  is  a  very  important 
version  in  its  bearing  on  our  passages,  being  the  only 
unrevised  version  disagreeing  in  these  passages  with  A 
and  8.  The  most  serious  deficiency  of  all,  however,  is 
.  Pigeonneau's  failure  to  treat  the  Bern  MS.,  No.  627. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  MS.,  8,  is  the  one  that  agrees 
with  A  in  the  readings  under  consideration,  against  all 
others ;  and  hence  the  relation  of  8  to  A  particularly,  and 
to  the  others,  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  settling  of 
these  interpretations. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  exact  relations 
between  any  of  the  MSS.,  other  than  those  implied  by  the 
fact  that  they  contain  the  same  version,  are  hardly  ever 
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stated  by  Pigeonneau.  For  example,  nothing  more  pre- 
cise is  said  of  the  relation  of  the  B  and  C  MSS.  to  A  and  D 
than  that  they  contain  certain  additions  of  the  D  revision. 
We  do  not  know,  then,  whether  the  B  and  C  MSS.  have 
any  relation  with  the  original  or  with  A  beyond  that  de- 
rived through  D;  nor  is  there  any  essential  difference 
noted  between  B  and  C.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  con- 
struct from  Pigeonneau's  classification  a  diagram  showing 
the  lines  of  derivation  from  the  original  of  the  various 
MSS.,  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  even  for  those  treated 
by  him. 

I  have  accordingly  endeavored  to  remedy,  in  part  at 
least,  these  omissions,  with  material  from  various  sources, 
but  chiefly  by  a  close  comparison  of  the  text  of  the  Swan- 
knight  and  Godfrey  branches  in  the  printed  editions  of 
D  and  Sp,  and  in  photographic  copies  of  A,  S,  and  B,  and 
in  considerable  extracts  from  C,  E,  and  G.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  classification  I  make 
applies  only  to  the  Godfrey  branch.1 

It  will  be  recalled  that  with  regard  to  the  passage 
under  discussion  the  MSS.  are  divided  into  two  groups; 
A  and  S  having  the  youngest,  Baldwin,  nursed  by  an 
attendant,  and  the  other  six  representing  this  son  as 
Eustace,  who  is  in  all  the  MSS.  either  the  middle  or  the 
eldest  son.  One  of  these  readings  must  be  a  mistake;  and 
since  such  a  mistake  is  not  very  likely  to  have  occurred 
independently  in  any  two  MSS.,  the  ones  containing  it  are 
most  probably  descended  from  a  single  copy  in  which  it 
first  occurred.  In  other  words,  such  MSS.  cannot  come 
from  the  original  independently.  We  shall  examine  first 

1  As  above  noted,  the  material  here  indicated  has  been  later 
supplemented  by  an  examination  of  all  these  MSS.,  and  in  this 
examination  the  first  three  branches,  the  Swan  children,  the  Swan 
knight  and  the  Godfrey  poems  have  all  been  included. 
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the  relationship  between  the  MSS.  of  the  first  group,  A 
and  8. 

The  most  rapid  examination  of  the  Swan-knight l  and 
Godfrey  branches  in  A  and  8  shows  that  these  MSS.  stand 
much  closer  to  each  other  than  to  any  of  the  other  French 
MSS.  Not  only  do  they  fail  to  have  any  of  the  additions 
found  in  all  the  others,  except  the  Spanish,  but  the  text 
correspondence  in  parts  that  are  common  to  all  is  usually 
much  closer  in  these  two.  Except  that  the  A  version  has 
a  larger  number  of  lines,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  copyist 
of  A  has  continually  added  lines  to  the  original,2  whereas 
the  copyist  of  8  has  not  infrequently  omitted  lines  of  the 
original,3  this  correspondence  of  A  and  8  is  remarkably 
close. 

1  Of    the    Swan-knight    branch,    there    is    not    included    here,    nor 
generally    in    this    investigation,    the    "  Enfances "    or    swan    chil- 
dren.    This  "  Enfances  "  is  not  found  at  all  in  S,  and  we  have  not 
had  copies  of  it  from  some  of  the  other  MSS.     The  comparison  is 
usually  taken  up,  then,  at  the  point  where  the  Swan-knight  appears 
in  the  boat  drawn  by  the   swan,  to   become  the  champion  of   his 
future  wife. 

2  Corresponding  to  the  1909  lines  of  the  Godfrey  branch  found  in 
8,  A  has  2026  lines,  or  117  more.     Most  of  this  difference  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  many  little  additions  in  A.     For  examples  of  such 
additions,  shown  by  the  final  classification  of  the  MSS.  and  in  some 
cases  by  the  context  also,  see  MS.  12558   (fo.  47vo,  col.  2,  w.  27-30, 
w.  34-6,  and  v.  43;  fo.  48ro,  col.  1,  w.  2-4  and  col.  2,  w.  6-8,  v.  22 
and  v.  28). 

3  Examples   of   original   lines   omitted  by   S   are  to  be   found   in 
Hippeau,  vol.  2:   vv.  137-9    (S.  fo.  83vo),  v.  565    (S.  fo.  88ro),  w. 
3213-5   (S.  fo.  lllvo),  v.  3370,  w.  3373-6  and  v.  3387    ((S.  fo.  114vo). 
It   should  be   said  that   in  certain   cases,  where   S  does   not  have 
passages  found  in  all  the  others,  Krtiger  has  claimed  that  8  repre- 
sents the  original  and  that  these  passages  have  been  added  in  the 
others.     It  can,  however,  be  shown  from  the  context  alone  that  8 
has  omitted  some  of   these  passages  cited  by  Kriiger,  which  were 
certainly  in  the  original,  and  a  classification  of  the  MSS.  makes  it 
clear  that  other  similar  passages  were  omitted  by  8  likewise.     It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  take  up  here  in  detail  Kriiger's  notice  of 
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This  close  correspondence  of  A  and  8  would  suggest 
at  once  that  they  have  both  descended  from  the  same  MS. 
copy  of  the  original;  but  since  they  are  the  oldest  MSS., 
it  might  be  possible  to  account  for  this  close  resemblance 
by  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  original  more  nearly 
than  any  others.  To  prove,  then,  that  this  correspondence 
is  not  due  wholly  to  the  latter  cause,  and  to  show  that 
fi  and  8  are  but  one  version,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  that  they  have  common  mistakes  or  changes  of  the 
original  text,  too  significant  to  have  happened  independ- 
ently. This  is  the  object  of  the  following  exhibit: — 

EXHIBIT  M 
Variants  based  on  D 

I.    1.    D  (Hippeau  ed.  vol.  ir,  w.  145-6)  : 

a.   Li  mes  ont  congie"  pris,  si  sont  ale*  monter; 
6.    De  Cambrai  sont  issu,  si  prenent  a  esrer. 

B  (fo.  135™,  col.  2,  w.  50-51)  : 

a.    Lors  demandent  congie, ; 

&. sen  iscirent,  — 

C  (fo.  65ro,  col.  1,  w.  9-10) : 


6. sen  isserent, . 

Sp  (page  90,  col.  1)  : 

Mentions  the  sending  of  messages  after  the  feasting 
and  repose  of  the  night — evidently  the  next  morning, 
then,  so  that  it  agrees  with  the  MSS.  above. 

2.    A  (fo.  46VO,  col.  2,  w.  11-12): 

a. pris  congie, souper; 

6. sen  issirent, • 

this  MS.;  and  this  has  been  done,  moreover,  in  a  separate  article 
(see  Romania,  1909). 
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8  (fo.  83VO,  w.  9-10) : 


a. pris  congie,  —  • souper; 

6.   Au  matin  monte, . 

E  (fo.  61™,  col.  1,  w.  28-9) : 

a.   —  a  pris  congie,  ale  sont  reposer 

6.   Au  matin  se  leverent, . 

F  (fo.  71™,  col.  2) : 

a. pris  congiet, souper 

I. sen  issirent,  —  prisent . 

In  the  passage  given  above,  A  and  8  have  a  common 
mistake  in  the  word  "  souper  " ;  for  the  time  indicated  in 
all  these  MSS.,  A  and  8  as  well,  is  the  early  morning  fol- 
lowing the  feasting  and  repose  of  the  night,  and  just  after 
the  attendance  at  morning  mass.  Most  probably  the  word 
"  monter  "  found  in  D,  B,  and  C  is  the  correct  reading. 

It  might  be  noted  that  E  and  G  have  substantially  the 
same  mistake  as  A  and  8.  Further  relationship  of  these 
four  MSS*  will  be  shown  later. 

II.    1.    D  (vol.  n,  w.  185-7) : 

a.   L'ot  fait  apareiller  de  moult  riches  conrois. 
6.    El  dos  li  ont  vestu  .1.  pelichon  martrois, 
c.    Et  ot  par  de  desore  .1.  bliaut  sidonois,  

B  (fo.  135™,  col.  1,  vv.  45-7) : 


a. 

f  HI 

C/»        "•  "~~      Dl      "~ 

C  (fo.  65ro,  col.  2,  w.  22-4)  : 

&. dorfrois, 

2.    A  (fo.  47ro,  col.  1,  w.  21-2) : 


a. 

I.    (omits). 
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S  (fo.  84VO,  vv.  7-9)  : 


&.     (omits) 

E  (fo.  62™,  col.  1,  w.  1-2)  : 


&.     (omits). 

c.    — 


G  (fo.  71VO,  col.  1,  v.  23)  : 


6.     (omits), 
c.    ( omits ) . 

In  the  passage  above,  A  and  8  have  omitted  the  second 
line,  although  the  line  following  shows  clearly  that  the 
omitted  line  was  in  the  original.  Lines  b  and  c  in  MSS. 
D,  B,  and  C  give  a  description  of  dress  that  is  stereotyped 
in  Old  French.  6r,  which  is  evidently  based  on  the  A-8 
version  here,  has  omitted  line  c  also,  most  likely  because 
it  was  not  clear  with  the  preceding  line  omitted.  E,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  exactly  like  A  and  8. 

III.  A  common  mistake  of  A,  S,  and  G  is  found  in 
vol.  i,  line  6347,  of  the  Hippeau  text.  This  passage  is: 

L'empereor  demande  qui  fu  Otes  nom6s 
Le  quint  jor  de  devant  fu  a  maienche  ale's. 

The  word  "maienche/'  for  which  the  substitution  is  made 
in  A  and  8,  is  repeated  five  lines  below.  In  this  first 
passage,  both  A  and  $  have  "  Valence  "  instead  of  "  Mai- 
ence," although  it  is  evident  that  the  emperor  is  not  at 
Valence.  In  the  second  passage,  A  repeats  this  mistake; 
but  8  has  "  Maience,"  contradicting  the  first  passage.1 

*B    (fo.  121ro,  col.  2,  v.  53)    in  the  first  of  these  passages  has 
"  Caance,"  which  is  doubtless  a  mistake  for  "  Maience  " ;  for  we  find 
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IV.    1.    D  (vol.  ii,  w.  210-214) : 

a.  Amis,  dist  1'emperere,  ce  seroit  vilonie; 

6.  Mais  demore"s  huimais,  si  feres  cortoisie, 

c.  Si  vos  ferai  vos  noches  en  ma  sale  voltie, 

d.  Et  demain,  par  matin  quant  1'aube  iert  esclairie, 

e.  S'empor term's  vo  feme,  el  non  sainte  Marie. 

B  (fo.  135™,  col.  2,  w.  9-13)  : 


—  —  garnie, 

e.    Senmenres 
C  (fo.  65VO,  col.  1,  w.  7-11) : 


G  (fo.  72VO,  col.  2,  w.  7-9) : 


6.    soujournes    huimes    —   , 

d.  (omits). 

e.  (omits). 

8p  (p.  91,  col.  1) : 

Mas  el  Emperador  le  respuso  que  esto  no  era  justo, 
ni  cosa  que  il  debiese  facer  dejarle  partir  desi  el  dia 
de  su  boda;  ante  tenia  por  bien  que  fincase  alii 

aquel  dia; e"  otro  dia  que  se  fuese  e"  levase 

su  mujer  en  buena  hora. 

2.    A  (fol.  47ro,  col.  .2,  vv.  1-5)  : 


a. 

6.    — —   sejornes   .7.   mots, 


this  latter  word  in  B  in  the  second  passage.  Sp  (p.  79,  col.  2) 
has  Nimwegen  in  both  of  these  passages,  which  would  be  a  possible 
reading,  were  not  the  weight  of  manuscript  authority  for  Maiencc. 

C:  Maience  —  Maience   (fo.  45vo,  col.  2). 

E:  Maience  —  Maience  (fo.   44vo,  col.   2). 

G:  Valence  —  Valence   (fo.  51ro,  col.  2). 
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d.  L'endemain   —   —   — . , 

e.  Si   prendes  — —  —  . 

8  (fo.  85ro,  w.  5-9) : 

6.  sejornes  un  mois , 

c.  —  —  —  —  —  garnie, 

d  Droit  ————— 

e.  Si   prenes  —  — . 

E  (fo.  62™,  col.  1,  w.  25-9) : 


e.    Si   prendes  —  —  —   . 

A  and  S,  followed  by  E,  have  a  common  mistake  in  the 
passage  above,  having  substituted  the  words  un  mois,,  "  a 
month,"  for  huimaiSj  "  now."  The  reading  "  Remain  a 
month  "  is  clearly  wrong,  as  we  see  in  the  next  lines  that 
the  emperor  tells  him  that  he  can  depart  the  next  day. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  substitution  of  un  mois  for 
humais,  contradictory  as  it  is  in  this  passage,  would  be 
so  easy  to  make  through  carelessness  that  it  might  possibly 
have  occurred  in  two  MSS.  independently;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  other  common  errors  of  A  and  8f  we 
most  likely  have  here  additional  evidence  of  the  same 
version. 

Y.  Another  mistake  common  to  S,  A,  E,  and  G  l  is 
the  omission  of  lines  72-3  in  vol.  n  of  the  Hippeau  text.2 

1 A  (fo.  46ro,  col.  2,  v.  43)  ;  8  (fo.  82vo,  v.  5)  ;  E  (fo.  Giro,  coh 
2.  Omits,  like  8-A)  ;  G  (fo.  70vo,  col.  2.  Omits). 

•These  lines  are  found  in  B  (fo.  135ro,  col.  1,  w.  50-1),  C  (fo. 
64vo,  col.  1,  w.  32-3),  and  the  Spanish  (p.  89,  col.  2).  They  are: 

Et  ele  i  est  venue,  s'a  Ydain  amende 
L'empereres  li  a  la  parole  centre. 
5 
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The  context  of  A  and  8  makes  it  clear  that  these  lines 
must  have  been  in  the  original.  A  and  8,  by  the  omission 
of  these  two  lines,  have  the  Emperor  send  the  news  to  the 
Countess  that  .Eustace  of  Boulogne  has  asked  for  the 
hand  of  her  daughter.  However,  we  see  clearly  in  all 
of  them  that  the  countess  is  present.  She  replies  to  his 
words  and  places  the  hand  of  her  daughter  in  that  of  the 
emperor,  and  they  make  the  fiangailles  on  the  spot. 

VI.  Another  evident  mistake  found  in  Af  8,  E,  and 
G  is  the  omission  of  lines  715  and  717  in  the  Hippeau 
text,  vol.  ii.1  These  lines  tell  of  the  flight  of  the  attend- 
ant who  nursed  the  child  in  the  scene  given  above,  because 
of  the  Countess  Ida's  anger.  It  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text that  some  such  lines  were  in  the  original,  and  B,  C, 
and  Sp  agree  with  D  in  having  them.2 

VII.  1.  D  (Hippeau,  vol.  n,  vv.  144-6)  : 

a.    A    Doai    s'asamblerent    li   noble   poigne"or 

&.    Li  samedi  s'esmurent,  ainc  n'i  ot  plus  demor, 

c.    Et  s'ont  en  leur  compaigne  .////.   mil  joste"or. 

B  (fo.  135VO,  col.  1,  w.  3-5)  : 

a.    —  —  vassal  

&. —  plus  ni  ot  sou j  or, 

c.    Bien pogneour. 

C  (fo.  65ro,  col.  1,  w.  22-4) : 

a.    —    demain   —   vassal    

&.    —  senvinrent, sejour, 

c.    Bien , jousteor. 

Sp    (p.   90,   col.    1): 

e  fueron  ayuntados  el  sabado  despues  de  la  Cincu- 
esma  en  Dovay,  ....  6  de  otros  caballeros  bien 
cuatro  mil  6  mas. 

JA  (fo.  49ro,  col.  1):  8  (fo.  90vo)  :  G  (fo.  73vo,  col.  1):  E  (fo. 
64ro,  col.  1). 

*B  (fo.  138ro,  col.  1)  :  C  (fo.  68vo,  col.  1)  :  Sp.   (p.  94,  col.  2). 
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2.  A  (fo.  46VO,  col.  2,  w.  24-6): 

a.    Adonques    —   vassal    

6. senvinrent sejor, 

c.    Bien .VII.  mil  poigncor. 

8  (fo.  83VO,  w.  18-20)  : 

a.    — —  vailant  

c.    Bien  —  .VII.  mil  pogneor. 

E  (fo.  61VO,  col.  2,  vv.  1-3) : 

a.    Adonques   ' —  —   autre  

&. en  vinrent  que  ni  ot  pris  sejour, 

c. .VII.  mil  poigneor. 

G  (fo.  71ro,  col.  2) : 

a.    Adonques    —   vassal   

c. i .VII.  mil  conpaignon. 

In  the  passage  above  it  will  be  noted  that  A  and  8 
have  again  a  common  mistake  in  the  numeral,  VII,  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  E  and  G.  The  metre  re- 
quires here  a  word  of  two  syllables,  and  no  doubt  the 
reading  in  the  original  was  IIII,  found  in  the  other  MSS. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  changes  in  numerals  are  so  fre- 
quent and  the  mistaking  of  IIII  for  VII  is  so  easy,  that 
the  weight  of  this  example  alone  would  not  be  very  great. 

VIII.  Another  mistake  found  in  A,,  8,  E,  and  G  is 
the  omission  of  line  579  in  D  (found  also  in  B,  C,  and 
Sp)  and  the  insertion  in  its  place  of  a  line  stating  that 
the  Countess  Ida  did  not  suffer  pain  at  child-birth :  "  Mes 
ains  la  contesse  Ide  n'ot  peine  al  delivrer."  1  This  in- 
serted line  is  not  only  clearly  out  of  place  at  this  point, 
but  the  statement  is  contradictory  of  another  passage 
found  in  all  the  MSS.  a  few  lines  above  this. 

1 A  (fo.  48ro,  col.  2,  v.  11)  :  8  (fo.  88ro,  v.  18)  :  E  (fo.  63ro,  col.  1, 
v.  35)  :  G  (fo.  72vo,  col.  2,  v.  20). 
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IX.    1.    D  (Hippeau,  vol.  n,  v.  713) : 

Puis  en  fu  a  tos  jors  ses  fais  et  ses  nons  mendre. 

B  (fo.  138™,  col.  1)  : 
tous  jours  li  sine  forche  menre. 

C  (fo.  68™,  col.  1)  : 
•      ses  fais  e  ses  nons . 

Sp  (p.  94,  col.  2)  : 

Siempre  despues  fug  mas  flaco  en  las  piernas  e"  en 
los  pie's. 

2.    8  (fo.  90™  )  : 

tous sa  force  et  ses  fais  grendre. 

A  (fo.  49ro,  col.  1) : 
sa  force  et  ses  fais  graindre. 

E  fo.  64™,  col.  1)  : 
ses  fix  a  force  graindre. 

G  (fo.  73VO,  col.  1) : 
jours  se  force  et  ses  fais  graindre. 

We  have  again  a  common  mistake  in  the  four  MSS., 
A,  8,  E,  and  G,  since  the  laisse  rhyme  is  here  in  endre. 
Aindre  is  not  a  correct  rhyme  in  this  laisse,  and  examples 
of  this  sort,  where  it  rhymes  with  endre,  are  not  found 
elsewhere  in  these  Mss.1 

Other  mistakes  common  to  both  A  and  8  could  be 
pointed  out.  These,  however,  should  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  A  and  S  are  descended  from  the  same  copy.  It  is 
evident  at  once  that  neither  A  nor  8  could  be  copied 
directly  from  the  other;  for  8  has  omitted  a  number  of 

1It  will  be  noted  that  this  line  was  cited  in  the  passage  under 
consideration.  It  is  of  importance  in  deciding  which  son  figured 
in  the  nursing  scene,  and  is  taken  up  elsewhere  in  connection  with 
that  question. 
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original  lines  found  in  A,  and  A  has  added  many  lines 
to  the  original,  none  of  which  is  in  8;  moreover,  each  one 
of  these  two  MSS.  often  has  the  original  reading  where 
the  other  does  not.  The  only  hypothesis,  then,  that  can 
account  for  a  number  of  significant  mistakes  found  to  be 
common  to  the  two  MSS.  is  that  they  both  come  from  some 
copy  in  which  these  mistakes  were  made. 

A  and  S,  then,  can  be  given  only  the  authority  of  a 
single  version ;  and  the  fact  that  they  both  make  the  nurs- 
ing scene  refer  to  the  youngest  son  affords  no  certainty 
that  the  word  giving  that  interpretation  is  correct.  Since 
a  number  of  mistakes  have  been  noted  common  to  both 
8  and  Af  it  is  quite  possible  that  mainsnes  could  be 
another. 

The  next  addition  to  the  classification  will  be  the 
Spanish  translation  found  in  the  Gran  Conquista  de 
Ultramar.  Pigeonneau's  treatment  of  this  version  is  very 
slight.  Gaston  Paris,  however,  has  pointed  out  that 
while  its  version  of  the  Swan  children  is  somewhat 
different  from  any  of  the  others,  the  Swan-knight  and 
Godfrey  branches  are  very  close  translations  of  the  poem 
as  found  in  A.  A  careful  comparison  of  Sp  with  the 
other  versions  fails  to  show  any  reason  to  doubt  this  state- 
ment. The  content  of  Sp  in  these  two  branches  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  that  of  A  and  8.  It  has  none 
of  the  additions  to  be  found  in  all  the  others.  It  repre- 
sents, then,  along  with  A  and  8  the  most  primitive  form 
that  we  have  of  these  two  branches ;  and  since  the  Spanish 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  exact  translation  of  the  French,  it  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  text  for  the  establishment  of  the 
original. 

This  value  of  Sp  is  the  greater  because  it  is  evidently 
independent  of  A  and  8  in  its  derivation  from  the  origi- 
nal. In  the  first  place,  it  shows  no  agreement  with  S  in 
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the  omission  of  certain  original  lines,  nor  with  A  in  the 
addition  of  lines  to  the  original  text.  But  especially,  it 
has  already  been  seen  that  Sp  can  not  have  with  A  and 
S  the  relation  that  these  last  two  have  with  each  other, 
that  of  being  made  from  the  same  copy;  for  Sp  has  none 
of  the  errors  common  to  A  and  S;  and  moreover,  in  most 
of  the  passages  pointed  out  above,  it  agrees  with  the  other 
French  MSS.  in  giving  what  is  most  probably  the  original 
reading.  No  evidence  can  be  found  of  significant  mis- 
takes common  to  A,  S,  and  Sp,  or  to  Sp  and  either  A  or  8. 

It  can  be  asserted,  further,  that  while  there  are  many 
other  agreements  of  Sp  with  the  other  MSS.  against  AS, 
as  well  as  many  agreements  with  AS  against  other  MSS., 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence,  from  either 
the  context  or  the  classification,  that  the  readings  of  Sp 
in  these  passages  do  not  represent  the  original  text.1  In 
fact,  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  judge,  the  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  their  being  the  original,  and  they  are  quite 
certainly  so  in  some  cases. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  Spanish  is  a  version  of  the 
original,  similar  in  the  Swan-knight  and  Godfrey  branches 
to  the  A  8  version,  but  independent  of  this  version  and  of 
the  other  French  MSS.  in  its  descent  from  the  original. 

The  D  MS.  is  the  one  printed  by  Hippeau  and  has  in 
consequence  been  fully  known  and  fairly  well  treated. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  it  contains  the  first  revision  of 
the  Swan-knight  and  Godfrey  poems,  with  considerable 
additions  to  these  branches.  However,  outside  of  these 

*It  is,  of  course,  more  difficult  to  discover  common  errors  in  a 
translation  and  another  MS.  than  in  two  French  MSS.  The  evidence, 
however,  seems  conclusive.  If  the  MS.  that  served  the  Sp  trans- 
lator as  a  model  had  contained  the  mistakes  found  above,  or  others, 
eorne  of  them  would  certainly  have  been  retained ;  moreover,  in  cases 
where  they  might  have  been  corrected,  the  corrections  often  would 
have  still  differed  from  the  original,  as  shown  by  the  MS.  agreement. 
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additions  and  a  few  changes  necessarily  resulting  from 
them,  the  text  of  the  D  MS.  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  unrevised  versions,  and  is  in  general  an  excellent 
copy  but  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  8  and  A  for  the 
establishment  of  the  original  text. 

It  is  quite  certain  also  that  D  is  not  related  to  the  A 
and  8  versions  in  its  derivation  from  the  original.  First 
of  all,  it  could  not  have  been  made  directly  on  either  of 
these  two  MSS.,  since  the  date  of  the  D  version  is  earlier 
than  the  dates  of  the  present  A  and  8  MSS.  Moreover, 
D  has  none  of  the  common  mistakes  found  in  the  A  and  8 
copies,  and  is  throughout  entirely  independent  of  these 
copies  in  its  readings.  The  D  version,  then,  should  have 
a  weight  similar  to  that  of  the  8 A  version  in  establishing 
the  original  text.1 

Next  we  may  say  that  MS.  B  is  not  a  simple  revision 
of  the  D  version,  but  is  certainly  based  also  on  an  un- 
revised version  of  the  original  similar  to  8 A.  The  one 
fact  that  B  has  everywhere  kept  Godfrey  as  the  eldest  son, 
in  agreement  with  the  original,  instead  of  making  the 
eldest  Eustace,  as  in  D,  would  prove  this.  There  is, 
moreover,  other  and  abundant  evidence  to  this  effect,  as, 
for  example,  the  omission  by  B  of  certain  passages  and 
episodes  found  in  the  D  version  and  not  contained  in  the 
original.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  the  omission  by  B 
of  the  four  laisses  in  the  Hippeau  text,  vol.  n,  beginning 
page  132,  verse  3615 ;  and  the  laisse  on  page  135.  On 
the  other  hand,  B  does  have  some  of  the  most  important 
additions  made  by  the  D  version  to  the  original;  so  that 
it  is  certainly  based  on  the  D  version  also. 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  the  expression  "  D  version  "  is  frequently 
used  in  this  paper  in  a  sense  different  from  "D  MS."  By  "D 
Torsion "  I  f i  equently  mean  the  first  revision,  of  which  the  D  MS. 
is  the  best  example,  but  which  really  includes  other  MSS.  as  well. 
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Finally,  a  more  careful  comparison  of  the  text  of  B 
with  the  text  of  the  MSS.  of  the  D  version,  and  with  that 
of  the  MSS.  representing  the  original  version,  such  as  8,  A, 
and  Sp,  shows  clearly  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
author  of  B  in  making  this  composite  version.  In  the 
text  common  to  all  the  MSS.,  he  followed  habitually  some 
unrevised  copy  of  the  original  (making  additions  on  his 
own  account)  and  departed  from  it  only  to  add  the  various 
episodes  found  in  the  D  revision.  This  is  shown,  first  of 
all,  in  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  important  variants,  in 
which  B  agrees  with  the  unrevised  MSS.  against  the  MSS. 
of  the  D  version;  but  the  evidence  is  especially  striking 
in  the  clumsiness  with  which  the  additions  of  the  D  ver- 
sion are  grafted  upon  the  B  MS.,  such  passages  often  being 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  text,  a  feature 
rarely  noticed  in  the  D  MS.  Take,  for  example,  the  laisse 
beginning  in  Hippeau,  p.  20,  v.  531.  This  is  in  an 
episode  added  to  the  original  by  the  D  version.  In  order 
to  keep  these  verses,  B  was  forced  to  change  them,  since 
they  speak  of  the  three  sons  in  a  way  to  indicate  their 
relative  ages.  In  doing  so,  the  author  made  the  most 
obvious  blunders.  According  to  B,  Eustace  will  be  count 
of  a  country  in  the  Orient  (the  only  title  he  ever  held  was 
Count  of  Boulogne),  and  Eustace  and  Baldwin  are  to  be- 
come kings  of  Jerusalem  instead  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin. 
Another  example  is  found  in  the  Eustace-in-England 
episode.  B  copies  this  from  D  but  makes  the  hero  God- 
frey instead  of  Eustace.1  The  reviser  is  then  forced  to 

1An  interesting  proof,  if  any  should  be  needed,  that  B  has  made 
this  substitution  and  that  Godfrey  can  not  be  the  hero  of  this 
episode,  is  found  in  B  (fo.  139ro,  col.  1),  corresponding  to  Hippeau, 
vol.  n,  p.  35,  v.  939.  Here,  in  mentioning  the  sons  left  at  home, 
the  reviser  of  B  forgot  to  change  Godfrey  into  Eustace,  leaving  the 
verse  exactly  as  it  is  in  D;  so  that  we  have  Godfrey  at  home  and 
in  England  at  the  same  time. 
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change  the  name  of  Godfrey  into  Eustace  in  the  next  pas- 
sage (found  in  all  the  MSS.),  where  Godfrey  is  knighted 
by  his  father.  In  Bt  then,  we  have  Eustace  knighted  in 
this  second  passage/  although  immediately  after  we  see 
that  it  is  Godfrey  who  leaves  for  the  Emperor's  court  to 
make  his  "  coup  d'essai "  and  receive  his  fief,  while 
nothing  more  is  said  of  Eustace. 

A  final  example  of  the  procedure  of  the  B  reviser  is 
characteristic,  occurring  several  times.  The  composer, 
following  for  the  most  of  his  text  an  unrevised  copy  simi- 
lar to  SA,  fails  to  note  in  time  the  point  where  the 
additions  of  the  D  version  begin,  and  continues  to  copy 
a  portion  of  the  unrevised  version.  Then,  after  joining 
on  the  additions  of  the  D  version  in  a  more  or  less  blun- 
dering fashion,  he  again  takes  up  the  text  common  to  all, 
at  the  same  point  where  D  begins,  in  this  way  repeating 
verbatim  a  number  of  lines  or  an  entire  laisse.2  A  good 
example  of  this  nature  is  found  in  B,  fo.  152VO,  col.  2  and 
fo.  160VO,  col.  2.  On  these  folios,  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned above,  the  author  of  B  has  given  twice  a  part  of 
the  laisse  beginning  in  Hippeau,  vol.  n,  page  188,  verse 
5176. 

From  the  evidence  given  above,  it  would,  then,  seem 
safe  to  assert  that  B  derives  from  the  D  version  for  the 


1  The  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  however,  sayg  it  tells 
of  the  knighting  of  Godfrey  (B  fo.  142ro  col.  1).  In  B,  Godfrey  is 
knighted  by  the  King  of  England  (fo.  141vo,  col.  1,  v.  54). 

*  It  is  most  likely  in  this  way  that  various  laisses  mentioned 
above  as  belonging  to  the  D  revision,  but  not  found  in  B,  were 
omitted.  Because  they  are  comparatively  slight  additions  of  the  D 
version,  the  author  of  B  has  failed  to  note  them.  He  would  certainly 
have  found  them  if  he  were  using  a  MS.  of  the  D  version  as  the  chief 
basis  for  his  text;  and  it  would  be  very  strange  if  the  B  MS.,  the 
longest  and  most  burdened  of  all  with  additions,  should  have 
knowingly  omitted  anything. 
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additions  of  that  version  only,  and  that  for  the  parts  of 
the  text  common  to  all,  it  has  the  value  of  a  MS.  similar 
to  A  and  S.1  One  more  point  should  be  made  clear,  to 
establish  its  final  value  towards  determining  the  original. 
The  copy  on  which  B  is  based  is  evidently  independent 
of  the  A  and  8  MSS.  in  its  derivation  from  the  original. 
As  there  were  doubtless  a  number  of  such  copies,  this 
would  be  the  most  likely  hypothesis  anyway;  but  it  is 
made  quite  certain  by  the  fact  that  B  has  none  of  the 
mistakes  common  to  A  and  S  mentioned  above.  In  such 
cases,  B  has,  as  a  rule,  the  reading  that  must  have  been 
in  the  original.  In  any  case,  I  have  failed  to  notice  any 
significant  errors  common  to  B  and  to  the  8A  version, 
or  to  either  8  or  A. 

Ms.  C  has  generally  been  classed  with  B.  It  is,  how- 
ever, at  least  in  the  part  under  consideration,  the  Godfrey 
branch,  most  evidently  a  MS.  of  the  D  version.  The  fact 
has  been  mentioned  that  C  is  the  only  MS.  to  agree  with 
D  in  substituting  Eustace  for  Godfrey  as  the  eldest  son; 
and  also  that  where  the  author  of  D  has  forgotten  in  two 
places  to  make  this  substitution  (his  forgetfulness  having 
been  corrected  by  a  later  hand)  C  has  still  kept  the  read- 
ing "  Godfrey."  These  points  alone  would  show  such 
connection.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  evident  throughout. 
C  is  exceedingly  close  to  D.  In  the  entire  branch  corre- 
sponding to  vol.  ii  of  the  Hippeau  text,  the  differences 
between  these  two  MSS.  are  very  slight,  and  are  easily 
explained  as  scribal  errors  or  changes.  They  have,  more- 
over, a  number  of  common  mistakes.  C  and  D,  then, 

*It  might  be  remarked  that  this  would  be  a  natural  assumption, 
even  if  it  were  not  supported  by  abundant  evidence.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  revisers  of  this  period,  in  basing  a  version  on  two  MSB., 
often  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  line  by  line  comparison  in  the 
text  common  to  the  two. 
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are  two  MSS.  representing  the  first  revision  of  this  poem, 
which  revision,  following  the  practice  of  former  writers, 
we  have  called  the  D  version.  In  establishing  original 
readings  these  two  MSS.  should  have  precisely  the  same 
weight  as  was  given  AS,  that  of  a  single  version. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  C  has  been  usually  classed  with 
B  as  forming  a  version  different  from  D,  I  have  found  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  to  support  this  for  the  Godfrey  branch.1 
All  of  the  resemblances  of  B  and  C  in  this  branch  are  en- 
tirely explained  by  the  fact  that  C  is  a  MS.  of  the  D  ver- 
sion, and  hence  similar  to  the  Hippeau  text,  while  B  has 
utilized  the  D  version  for  parts  not  in  the  original.  It  is 
in  the  Swan-knight  branch  only  that  anything  has  been 
pointed  out  as  common  to  B  and  C  which  is  not  explained 
by  the  relation  just  mentioned.  Near  the  end  of  the 
Swan-knight  branch  is  found  in  B  and  C  a  long  addition 
telling  of  the  further  history  of  the  Swan-knight  after  he 
left  his  wife.  This  is  not  in  the  D  MS.  and  in  all  proba- 
bility is  later  than  the  composition  of  the  D  version.  It 
indicates,  then,  a  relation 'of  the  B  and  C  MSS.  additional 
to  that  mentioned  above, — for  the  Swan-knight  branch. 
Whether  this  episode  was  first  found  in  a  C  version  or  a 
B  version  we  are  unable  to  say.  In  any  case,  we  are 
unable  to  find  any  similar  relation  of  B  and  C  in  the 
Godfrey  branch.  However,  we  may  add  that  even  if  such 
relation  should  exist  in  the  Godfrey  branch,  and  if  C 
should  have  utilized  a  MS.  like  B  for  part  of  its  text,  or 
vice  versa,  the  value  of  these  MSS.  in  our  classification 
would  not  be  in  any  way  altered.  B  remains  none  the 

1 1  should  say  here  that  it  is  certain  that  the  relations  of  the 
various  MSS.  of  the  Cycle  of  the  Crusade  are  often  different  in  the 
different  branches,  even  in  those  so  closely  related  as  the  Swan- 
children,  the  Swan-knight  and  the  Godfrey  branches,  of  which  the 
last  two  are  usually  treated  as  one  poem.  Most  of  the  critics  have 
not  kept  possibilities  of  this  sort  sufficiently  in  mind  in  treating 
these  MSS. 
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less  based  on  an  unrevised  MS.  for  the  text  found  in  the 
original,  while  C  is  certainly  a  MS.  of  the  D  version,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  text;  and  this  classification  holds 
for  both  of  them  in  the  part  of  the  text  we  have  under 
consideration. 

E  and  G  are  treated  by  Pigeonneau  as  belonging  to  a 
late  revision  of  this  cycle.  They  are  said  to  be  composed 
on  the  A,  the  B,  and  the  D  versions.  Although  there  are 
some  important  differences  between  these  two  MSS.,  they 
do  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same  version,  and  we  may 
treat  them  together  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

First,  it  is  certain  that  the  EG  version  has  in  the  God- 
frey branch  a  connection  with  the  original  independent 
of  the  D  and  the  B  versions.  For  example,  they  agree 
with  the  unrevised  MSS.  A,  $,  and  Sp  in  not  containing 
the  Eustace-in-England  episode  and  the  prophecy  made 
by  Ida  from  the  shoulder  of  mutton.  These  two  import- 
ant episodes  are  essential  parts  of  the  D  and  B  versions. 
Moreover,  they  agree  still  further  with  A,  8,  Sp  by  con- 
taining a  laisse  of  the  original  that  was  omitted  by  the 
D  and  B  versions  when  the  shoulder  of  mutton  prophecy 
was  added.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  first 
half  of  the  Godfrey  branch  in  EG,  corresponding  to  the 
first  83  pages  of  vol.  n  in  the  Hippeau  text,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  unrevised  versions. 

For  our  purposes,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether 
this  relation  of  the  EG  version  to  the  original,  which  is 
independent  of  D  and  B,  is  also  independent  of  the  8A 
version.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not.  The  exhibit 
already  given  to  show  the  relations  of  8  to  A  is  sufficient 
to  prove  this.  By  referring  to  this  exhibit  we  see  that 
the  greater  number  of  mistakes  pointed  out  as  common  to 
S  and  A  are  also  found  in  either  one  or  both  of  the  E  and 
G  MSS.  An  examination  of  a  large  number  of  such  pas- 
sages leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  8A  and  EG 
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versions  are  closely  related  and  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  the  original  independently  of  each  other.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  for  a  part  of  the  Godfrey  branch,  and 
precisely  for  the  part  in  which  the  passages  under  con- 
sideration occur,  the  EG  version  is  connected  with  the 
8 A  version,  and  that  mistakes  common  to  these  four  MSS. 
are  not  infrequent.  A  reading  common  to  these  four 
MSS.,  then,  does  not  necessarily  have  the  weight  of  more 
than  one  version. 

However,  it  should  be  said  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
of  the  mistakes  common  to  S  and  A  are  not  to  be  found 
in  E  and  G,  which  sometimes  have  in  such  cases  what 
must  be  the  correct  reading.  It  is  most  likely,  then,  that 
S  and  A  are  derived  from  a  copy  still  more  recent  than 
the  one  responsible  for  the  errors  common  to  both  the  AS 
and  the  EG  versions.  If  this  is  true,  the  readings  of  EG 
may  often  have  weight  in  determining  the  original  text 
independently  of  AS.1 

Finally,  although  E  and  G  are  based  in  part  on  an 
unrevised  version,  they  do  have  also  a  number  of  the  ad- 
ditions characteristic  of  the  D  and  B  versions,  as  Pigeon- 
neau  and  others  have  already  pointed  out.  The  EG  ver- 
sion is  consequently  connected  with  the  D  and  B  versions. 
In  addition  to  its  connection  with  these  last  two  versions, 
and  the  aid  it  might  give  in  establishing  the  text  of  these 
two,  and  its  relation  mentioned  above  to  the  SA  version, 
no  evidence  has  been  found  that  E  and  G  can  have  any 
further  weight  in  determining  the  original. 

JIt  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  statement  above  that  the 
importance  of  E  and  G  in  determining  the  original  is  by  any  means 
as  great  as  the  importance  of  A  and  8.  A  and  8  have  not  been 
revised,  and  stand  much  nearer  to  the  original  both  in  date  and  in 
form.  What  I  mean  is  that  there  appears  to  be  an  8AEG  version, 
from  which  the  EG  and  8 A  versions  are  descended,  and  in  deter- 
mining this,  EG,  although  less  good  than  8A  in  general,  is  never- 
theless not  without  weight  and  may  give  the  correct  reading  in 
some  cases  where  8A  is  wrong. 
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Summing  up  the  results  of  our  classification,  we  can 
say  that  our  MSS.  have  the  following  value  in  establishing 
the  original.  The  D  version  is  an  independent  derivation 
from  the  original.  It  comprises  the  D  and  C  MSS.  and 
has  also  been  a  partial  basis  for  the  B,  the  E,  and  the  G 
MSS.  The  B  version,  however,  has  also  an  independent 
derivation  from  the  original,  and  this  has  been  its  chief 
source,  especially  in  the  part  of  the  branch  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  represented  by  the  B  MS.  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  E  and  G  MSS.  Finally,  we  have  another 
independent  derivation,  the  SAEG  version.  This  version 
is  formed  by  the  two  subordinate  versions,  the  SA  and 
the  EG.  Also  Spf  the  Spanish  translation,  has  the  value 
of  an  independent  version.1 

Our  classification  shows,  then,  that  there  are  four  ver- 
sions which  have  lines  of  derivation  from  the  original 
independent  of  one  another,  and  which  are  consequently 
of  distinct  and  coordinate  value  in  establishing  a  critical 
text.  These  four  versions  are  Sp,  B,  DC,  and  SAEG.2 

HUGH  A.   SMITH, 

*A  later  examination  of  MSS.  Royal  15  E  vi  and  36615  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  of  MS.  320  of  Bern,  of  which  the  last  two  were 
briefly  mentioned  above  as  supporting  the  interpretations  proposed, 
shows  at  least  one  more  independent  derivation  from  the  original 
in  the  Godfrey  poem.  The  British  Museum  MSS.  are,  in  this  branch, 
like  the  unrevised  versions  Sp,  8,  and  A  in  not  containing  any  of 
the  features  of  the  later  revisions;  and  the  one  at  Bern  has  only 
one  such  addition,  the  continuation  of  the  adventures  of  Cornumarant 
at  the  end;  In  the  Swan-children  and  Swan-knight  branches,  how- 
ever, these  three  MSS.  have  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  later  versions  classified,  such  as  B,  E,  and  G. 

In  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  these  three  MSS.  do  not 
show  any  such  relation  to  the  8  A  version  as  was  established  for 
E  and  G.  Their  corroboration,  then,  of  the  other  MSS.,  with  which 
also  no  close  connection  has  been  established  in  this  branch,  is  of 
considerable  weight. 

*  For  a  diagram  of  this  classification,  see  Chapter  I  (Publ.  M.  L. 
A.,  xxvii,  p.  163). 


III.— PATRONS  OF  LETTERS  IN  NORFOLK  AND 
SUFFOLK,    c.    1450 

II 

Lydgate's  St.  Edmund  was  written  between  1434  and 
1439,  probably  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  date.1 
Within  a  few  years  after  1439  we  meet  with  the  writings 
of  Osbern  Bokenham,  a  member  of  the  house  of  Austin 
friars  at  Stoke  Clare  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Suf- 
folk. Altho  the  two  poets  were  attached  by  their  sym- 
pathies to  opposite  political  parties,  Lydgate  being  a 
staunch  Lancastrian  and  Bokenham  an  ardent  Yorkist,  the 
monk  of  Bury  had  no  warmer  admirer  than  the  friar  of 
Stoke  Clare.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  they  knew  each 
other  personally,  but  since  they  lived  within  less  than 
twenty  miles  of  each  other  and  were  both  fond  of  society, 
it  appears  very  probable.  Not  only  does  Bokenham  allude 
again  and  again  to  Lydgate  (usually  coupling  his  name 
with  those  of  Chaucer  and  Gower),  but  on  one  occasion 
he  mentions  a  particular  work  of  Lydgate's,  the  Life  of 
Our  Lady.2 

Bokenham  was  born  about  1393,  perhaps  in  Lincoln- 
shire.3 The  saints'  legends  that  have  come  down  to  us 

1  Lydgate' s  St.  Alban  was  written  in  1439    (St.  Albon  und  Am- 
phabel,  ed.  Horstmann,  p.   195),  at  the  request  of  Whethamsteade, 
abbot  of  St.  Albans.     As  this  commission  was  evidently  an  imitation 
of  Curteis's,  the  year  1439  is  a  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  St.  Ed- 
mund   ( McCracken,  Studies,   etc. ) . 

2  Bokenham,  Legenden,  ed.  Horstmann,  St.  Anne,  1.  612. 

8  The  only  evidence  of  his  birthplace  is  his  statement  (Leg.,  Pro., 
11.  135  ff.)  that  near  by  where  he  was  born  was  an  old  priory  of 
Black  Canons,  in  which  was  the  foot  of  St.  Margaret,  by  which  many 
cures  were  wrought.  Horstmann  conjectures,  on  the  basis  of  his 
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from  his  hand  cannot  claim  a  high  rank  as  literature  (tho 
they  are  by  no  means  despicable),  but  are  of  much  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  light  they  throw  on  Bokenham 
himself  and  his  circle  of  friends.  He  had  an  uncommon 
power  of  attracting  patronage,  that  is,  of  interesting 
people  in  the  production  of  literature,  and  most  of  his 
legends  were  written  for  the  use  of  some  particular 
person. 

In  1443  Bokenham  began  his  legend  of  St.  Margaret 
at  the  request  of  his  friend  Thomas  Burgh.  His  first 
motive  in  writing  the  legend  was  to  excite  men's  affections 
to  love  and  serve  this  saint,  but,  he  says: 

Anothyr  cause  wych  that  meuyd  me  175 

To  make  thys  legende,  as  ye  shal  se, 

Was  the  inportune  and  besy  preyere 

Of  oon  whom  I  loue  wyth  herte  entere, 

Wych  that  hath  a  synguler  deuocyoun 

To  thys  virgyne,  of  pure  affeccyoun;  180 

He  me  requyryd  wyth  humble   entent — 

Whos  request  to  me  is  a  comaundement — 

That,  yif  I  hym  louyd,  I  wold  it  doo. 

I  durst  not  hastyly  assente  hym  to, 

Weel  knowyng  myn  owyn  infyrmyte,  185 

Tyl  I  had  a  whyle  weel  auysyd  me; 

And  thanne,   the  yeer   of  grace   a   thowsend   treuly 

name,  that  he  was  born  at  Bokeham,  now  Bookham,  Surrey,  near 
which,  at  Reygate,  there  was  a  house  of  Austin  Canons,  (Leg.,  p.  T). 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  foot  of  St.  Margaret  was  at  this  place, 
and  the  houses  of  the  Austin  Canons  were  so  numerous  that  this 
detail  is  of  no  value  as  corroboration,  but  is  merely  a  condition 
that  must  be  fulfilled.  The  basis  of  my  conjecture  that  Bokenham 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  is  the  familiarity  he  shows  (see  passage 
quoted  below,  Pro.  11.  215-222)  with  the  vicinity  of  Burgh  and 
Bolingbroke  castle.  These  localities  are,  I  believe,  Old  Bolingbroke, 
and  Burgh  Le  Marsh  and  Burgh  Station,  near  the  coast  of  eastern 
Lincolnshire.  The  Austin  Canons  had  a  house  at  Markby,  some  10 
miles  north  of  Burgh  Station  (Tanner,  Notitia  Monastica,  L.  1787, 
sub  loco ) . 
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Foure  hundryd  and  also  thre  and  fourty, 

In  the  vigylye  of  the  Natyuyte 

Of  hyr  that  is  gemme  of  virgynyte,  190 

The  seuenete  day  euene  of  Septembre, 

Whan  I  gan  inwardly  to  remembre 

Hys  request  growndyd   in  pete, 

Me  thowt  it  were  ageyn  cheryte 

Hys  desyr  lengere  for  to  denye. 

And  yet  I  sore  feryd  me  of  enuye, 

Wych  is  euere  besy  and  eek  diligent 

To  depraue  priuyly  others  trewe  entent; 

Wherfore,  hyr  malyhs  to  represse, 

My  name  I  wyl  not  here  expresse,  200 

As  toforn  is  seyd.     wherfore  I   preye 

And  requere  eek,  if  I  it  dare  seye, 

Yow,  sone  and  fadyr,  to  whom  I  dyrecte 

This  symple  tretyhs:    that  ye  detecte 

It  in  no  wyse  wher  that  vylany  205 

It  myht  haue,  and  pryncypally 

At  hoom  at  Caunbrygge,   in  your   hows, 

Where  wyttys  be  manye  ryht  capcyows 

And  subtyl,  wych  sone  my  lewydnesse 

Shuld  aspye.     wherfore,  of  ientylnesse,  210 

Kepyth  it  as  cloos  as  ye  best  kan 

A  lytyl  whyle;   and  not-for-than 

If  ye  algate  shul  it  owth  lete  go, 

Be  not  aknowe  whom  it  comyth  fro, 

But  seyth,  as  ye  doon  vndyr stand,  215 

It  was  you  sent  owt  of  Ageland 

From  a  frend  of  yourys  that  vsyth  to  selle 

Goode  hors  at  feyrys  &  doth  dwelle 

A  lytyl  fro  the  Castel  of  Bblyngbrok 

In  a  good  town  wher  ye  fyrst  tok  220 

The  name  of  Thomas,  &  clepyd  is  Borgh 

In  al  that  cuntre  euene  thorgh  &  thorgh; 

And  thus  ye  shul  me  weel  excuse 

And  make  that  men  shul  not  muse 

To  haue  of  me  ony  suspycyoun!  * 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  MS.  of  the  legend  is  the  following 
note,  written  in  two  different  hands: 

1Leg.,  Pro.  11.  175  ff. 
6 
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Translatyd  into  englys  be  a  doctor  of  dyuynite  clepyd  Osbern 
Bokenam  [a  suffolke  man],  frere  austyn  of  the  conuent  of  Stokclare 
[and  was  doon  wrytyn  in  Canebryge  by  hys  son  ffrere  Thomaa 
Burgh:  The  yere  of  our  lord  a  thousand  foure  hundryth  seuyn  & 
fourty:  Whose  expence  dreu  thretty  schyligys;  &  yafe  yt  on-to  this 
holy  place  of  nunnys  that  }?ei  shulde  haue  mynd  on  hym  &  of  hys 
systyr  Dame  Betrice  Burgh,  of  J>e  wych  soulys  Jhesu  haue  mercy 


These  two  passages  contain  all  that  we  know  of  Thomas 
Burgh.  He  was  born  at  Burgh,  in  eastern  Lincolnshire, 
and  appears  to  have  been  at  this  period,  1443-1447,  a 
member,  perhaps  the  superior,  of  a  house  of  friars  at 
Cambridge.  Thomas  Burgh  not  only  caused  Bokenham 
to  write  the  legend  of  St.  Margaret,  but  collected  or  got 
from  the  poet  all  of  his  legends  of  women  saints  and  had 
them  copied,  presenting  the  volume  to  a  convent  of  nuns.2 
From  the  fact  that  Burgh  and  not  Bokenham  "  pub- 
lished "  the  collection,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  in  so 
doing  he  disregarded  Bokenham's  request  to  keep  his 
authorship  a  secret,  Horstmann  inferred  that  Bokenham 
died  before  1347.3  The  name  of  Burgh  is  so  common 
that  Thomas  cannot  (at  least  by  the  present  writer)  be 
connected  with  any  particular  family  bearing  that  name. 

Bokenham's  legend  of  St.  Anne  was  written  for  his 
friend  Katherine  Denston,4  and  concludes  with  the  lines: 

Prouide,  lady  [i.  e.  St.  Anne],  eek,  J)at  Jon  Denstone, 
&  Kateryne  his  wyf,  if  it  plese  J>e  grace 
Of  god  aboue,  thorgh  J?i  merytes  a  sone 
Of  her  body  mow  haue,  or  they  hens  pace, 

1  Leg.,   p.   267.     The   statement,   added  by  the   second   hand,   that 
Bokenham  was  a  Suffolk  man,  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  born  there. 

2  There  was  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambridge,  near 
Greencroft    (Tanner,  Notitia  Monastica). 

0  Leg.,  p.  xiii. 

4  Leg.,  St.  Anne,  11.  65  ff. 
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As  they  a  dowghter  ban,  yui)g  &  fayre  of  face, 
Wyche  is  Anne  clepyde  in  worshyp,  lady,  of  J)e,          — «, 
&  aftyr  to  blysse  eterne  conuey  hem  alle  thre! 
AMEN  lorde,  for  charyte.1 

By  means  of  the  precise  details  given  in  this  passage  we 
are  able  to  identify  the  persons  named,  for  in  the  parish 
church  of  Melford,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Stoke  Clare, 
is  the  inscription: 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Denston  and  for  the  happy  state  of 
Catherine  his  wife,  daughter  of  ....  Clopton,  Esq.,  and  of  Anne 
Broughton,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  John  and  Katherine.1 

And  in  1475  Sir  John  Howard  and  John  Broughton  the 
younger,  Denston' s  son-in-law,  founded  at  Denston  a  per- 
petual chantry  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily  "  for  the 
good  estate  of  the  king  and  his  consort  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  England,  and  his  firstborn  son  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall  and  earl  of  Chester,  and  the 
said  John  Howard  and  John  Broughton  and  Anne  his 
consort  and  their  heirs  and  for  their  souls  after  death  and 
the  souls  of  John  Denston  and  Katharine  his  wife  "  and 
others.3 

John  Denston,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  not  later 
than  141 3, 4  was  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in 

*Ibid.,  11.  697  ff. 

a  Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural 
History,  vi,  p.  405.  This  volume"  of  the  Proceedings  also  contains 
descriptions  of  the  Denston  Church  and  Denston  Hall. 

*  See  the  licence  for  founding  this  chantry,  dated  1  March,  1475, 
Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rotts,  1467-1477,  p.  484. 

4  See  record  of  a  pardon  to  Robert  Attef  01  d  of  Broghton,  co. 
Huntingdon,  "  yoman,"  for  not  appearing  to  answer  John  Denston 
touching  the  detinue  of  a  certain  box  with  charters,  etc.,  therein, 
before  16  April,  1434  (ibid.,  1429-1436,  p.  314).  This  entry  is 
marked  "  Suffolk "  and  probably  refers  to  our  John  Denston.  If 
so,  John  Denston  was  of  age  at  that  time.  This  record  may  possibly 
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the  county  of  Suffolk,  serving  as  coroner  shortly  before 
17  March,  1441, *  and  being  named  in  the  commissions  of 
the  peace  in  the  years  1461,  1462,  and  1463.2  There  are 
many  other  references  to  him  in  contemporary  documents, 
but  what  particularly  interests  us  in  the  present  study  is 
the  evidence  of  his  connection  with  the  group  of  literary 
patrons  whom  we  found  in  northern  Norfolk.  We  find 
that  John  Denston  was  commissioned  in  1449,  with  Sir 
Miles  Stapleton  and  others,  to  negotiate  a  loan  to  the 
king,8  and  that  his  brother-in-law,  John  Clop  ton,  mentions 
"  my  brothyr  Denston  "  in  a  letter  written,  c.  1454,  to 
John  Pas  ton.4  This  letter  was  written  with  reference  to  a 
marriage  that  was  being  arranged  between  John  Clopton 
and  Elizabeth  Paston,  John  Paston's  sister.5 

Bokenham  wrote  his  legend  of  St.  Katherine  for  Kath- 
erine  Denston  and  another  friend  of  the  same  name, 
Katherine  Howard.6  He  says  in  his  prolog  to  the  legend : 

relate  to  John  Denston's  father.  But  I  believe  the  father  to  have 
been  named  William,  for  among  the  other  persons  for  whom  mass 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Denston  chantry  we  find  "  William 
Denston  and  Margaret  his  wife." 

1  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1436-1441,  p.  523. 

a  Ibid.,  1461-1467,  pp.  572,  573. 

«  Ibid.,  1446-1452,  p.  299. 

*  Paston  Letters,  I,  p.  284. 

5  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  285  f .  Katherine  Denston,  according  to  Proceedings, 
I.  c.,  was  the  daughter  of  William  Clopton.  As  the  marriage  contract 
shows  that  John  Clopton' s  father  was  William,  the  identification 
is  pretty  certain.  But  Proceedings  does  not  cite  authority  for  its 
statement  about  Katherine's  parentage.  This  marriage,  however, 
did  not  take  place. 

6 1  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  John  and  Isabel  Hunt,  for  whom  Bokenham  wrote  the 
legend  of  St.  Dorothy  (Leg.,  St.  Dorothy,  11.  239-246).  The  name 
John  Hunt  occurs  in  a  number  of  Suffolk  records,  but  no  satisfactory 
identification  can  be  established  until  we  find  a  John  Hunt  whose 
wife  was  named  Isabel,  for  the  name  is  a  common  one. 
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Oompendyously  of  al  I  wyl  declare 

No  more  but  oohly  J?e  passyoun  [i.  e.  of  St.  Katherine], 

Of  Kateryne  Howard  to  gostly  consolacyoun, 

And  to  conforte  eek  of  Denston  Kateryne, 

If  grace  my  wyt  wyl  illumyne.1 

And  at  the  end  he  prays  to  the  virgin  saint: 

Also,  lady,  for  ]ri  Katerynys  two: 
Howard,  &    Denston,    I  beseche  also, 
For  whos  goostly  counfort  &  consolacyoun 
Of  Jn  legend  ]?is  short  translacyoun 
I  maad  in  englyssh  in  dayis  fyue.2 

Katherine  Howard  may  with  great  probability  be  identi- 
fied as  the  wife  of  John  Howard  of  Stoke  Neyland,  sixteen 
miles  southeast  of  Stoke  Clare,  who  in  1483  became  Duke 
of  Norfolk.3  His  son  and  grandson  were  patrons  of 
letters,4  and  his  great-grandson  was  the  poet,  Henry  How- 
ard, Earl  of  Surrey.  John  Howard  was  himself  some- 
thing of  a  bookman,  for  his  account  with  "  Thomas  Lymp- 
nour  of  Bury,"  for  illuminating,  amounts  to  the  large  sum 
of  100s.  26?., 5  but  he  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  patron 
of  literature  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

1  Leg.,  St.  Katherine,  11.  52  ff. 

a  Ibid.,  1052  ff.     The  legend  is  more  than  1000  lines  in  length. 

1  D.  N.  B.,  xxvm,  pp.  42,  43.  She  was,  according  to  Complete 
Peerage,  vi,  p.  47,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  de  Moleyns 
of  Stoke  Pogis,  and  was  married  to  Howard  about  1442.  She  died 
in  1465  (Paston  Letters,  ni,  p.  486).  It  is  barely  possible  that  it 
was  her  husband  who  received  with  Broughton  the  licence  to  found 
the  Denston  chantry.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  was  a  different 
person,  for  the  John  Howard  named  in  the  licence  appears  to  have 
been  unmarried.  I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  his  wife  is  not 
named  among  the  persons  for  whom  mass  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  chantry. 

4  See,  for  a  summary  statement,  Ten  Brink,  History  of  English 
Literature,  in,  p.  237,  and,  for  details  and  references,  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  ed.  Hazlitt,  in,  pp.  124,  195,  201,  iv,  pp. 
40,  72,  and  Skelton,  Garlande  of  Laurell. 

6  Paston  Letters,  n,  p.  336. 
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Bokenham  concludes  his  prolog  to  the  legend  of  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  with  the  prayer: 

Now,  blyssyd  Elyzabeth,  for  Jn  cherytabylnesse 

Helpe  us  alle  to  comyn  to  J?at  blysful  place 

Where  J>ou  art  in  ioye  wych  neuer  shal  lesse 

And  euere  beholdyst  god  in  hys  glory ous  face; 

And  syngulerly  helpe,  }?orgh  Jn  specyal  grace, 

I  the  beseche,  to  dwelle  wyth  the  there 

Aftyr  J)is  outlaury  dame  Elyzabeth  Vere.     Amen.1 

And  he  invokes  the  saint  at  the  end  of  the  legend  itself 
as  follows : 

And  fynally,  lady,  to  J>e  trew  entent 
Of  hyr  attende  wych  specyally 
Thy  lyf  to  make  me  yaf  comaundement 
And  J?e  in  hert  louyth  ful  affecteuosly, 
In    [sic]    mene  dame  Elyzabeth  Ver,   sothly; 
A  chartyr  hyr  purchase  here  of  pardoun, 
And  whan  she  shal  passyn  from  Jns  owtlaury, 
Of  god  hyr  brynge  to  J>e  contemplacyoun. 
Amen,  mercy,  Jhesu,  &  gramercy.' 

This  lady  was  Elizabeth  de  Vere,  Countess  of  Oxford,  wife 
of  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Oxford.3  She  was  a  near  kins- 
woman of  John  Howard  of  Stoke  Neyland,  and  we  find 
among  the  Paston  letters  three  written  by  her  to  her 
"  entierly  welbeloved  John  Paston."  4  Other  letters  in 
the  same  collection  are  addressed  by  her  husband,  John 

1Leg.,  St.  Elizabeth,  11.  76  ff. 

*Ibid.,   11 55  if. 

«  See  Leg.,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  11.  69  ff.,  quoted  below,  and  D.  N. 
B.,  LVIII,  p.  240. 

4  John  Howard  of  Wigenhall  (d.  1435)  was  grandfather  by  his 
first  wife  of  Elizabeth  Howard  who  married  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  grandfather  by  his  second  wife  of  John  Howard  of  Stoke  Ney- 
land  (Complete  Peerage,  vi,  pp.  253,  254).  For  her  letters  see 
Paston  Letters,  I,  pp.  261-263;  I  quote  the  superscription  of  the 
third  of  them. 
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de  Ye  re,  to  John  Paston,1  Sir  John  Fastolf,2  and  Sir 
Miles  Stapleton.3  It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that  her 
son,  John  de  Vere,  was  one  of  the  patrons  of  Caxton.4 

In  one  of  his  most  interesting  passages  Bokenham  tells 
us  the  circumstances  that  led  him  to  undertake  his  legend 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  On  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  1445, 
he  says: 

In  presence  I  was  of  J?e  lady  Bowsere, 
Wych  is  also  clepyd  J?e  countesse  of  Hu, 
Doun  conueyid  by  }?e  same  pedegru 
That  J>e  duk  of  York  is  come 

But  of  Jns  mater  no  more  now  spekyn  I  wyl,  40 

But  returnyn  ageyn  to  seyd  dame  Isabelle 

And  of  my  purpos  J?e  remnanth  furth  telle. 

I  saye:   whyl  J>is  ladyis  foure  sonys  ying 

Besy  were  wyth  reuel   &  wyth  daunsyng, 

And  oj»ere  mo,  in  J>ere  most  fressh  aray  45 

Dysgysyd 

I  seye:  whyl  J?ei  Jms  daunsyng  dede  walke  55 

Aboute  J?e  chaumbyr,  wyth  me  to  talke 

It  lykyd  my  lady  of  hyr  ientylnesse 

Of  dyuers  legendys  wych  my  rudnesse 

From  latyn  had  turnyd  in-to  our  language 

Of  hooly  wummen  now  in  my  last  age,  60 

As  of  seynt  Anne,  to  blyssyd  Marye 

The  modyr,  of  Margrete,  &  of  Dorothye, 

Of  Feyth,  &  Crystyne,  &  of  Anneys  >er-to, 

And  of  J?o  Eleuene  thowsend  uirgyns  also, 

And  of  J>at  holy  &  blyssyd  Matrone  65 

Seynt  Elyzabeth,  whos  lyf  alone 

To  alle  wyuys  myht  a  merour  be 

Of  uery  perfeccyoun  in  sundry  degre — 

Whos  holy  legend  as  at  J>at  tyme 

l!Ud.,  letters  97,  104,  120,  373,  390,  1049,  1050,   1051. 

'  Ibid.,  letter  139. 

•Ibid.,  letter  105. 

*At  the  request  of  her  son  John  de  Vere,  thirteenth  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Caxton  translated  the  life  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  (Blades, 
Caxton,  L.  1882,  p.  369), 
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I  newly  had  begunne  to  ryme  70 

At  request  of  hyr  to  whom  sey  nay 

I  nethyr  kan  ne  wyl  ne  may — 

So  mych  am  I  boundon  to  hyr  goodnesse — 

I  mene  of  Oxenforthe  J?e  countesse, 

Dame  Elyzabeth  Ver  by  hyr  ryht  name —  75 

And  whyl  (we)  were  besy  in  J?is  talkyng, 

My  lady  hyr  hooly  06  blyssyd  purpoos 

To  me  J?is-wyse  }>er  dede  oncloos: 

"  I  haue,  quod  she,  of  pure  affeccyoun  85 

Ful  longe  tym  had  a  synguler  deuocyoun 

To  J>at  holy  wumman  wych,  as  I  gesse, 

Is  clepyd  of  apostyls  >e  apostyllesse: 

Blyssyd  Mary  Mawdelyn  y  mene, 

Whom  Cryste  from  syn  made  pure  &  dene,  90 

As  J?e  clerkys  seyn,  ful  mercyfully; 

Whos  lyf  in  englysshe  I  desyre  sothly 

To  han  maad,  &  for  my  sake 

If  ye  lykyd,  )>e  labour  to  take, 

&  for  reuerence  of  hyr,  I  wold  you  preye."  95 

At  wych  wurde,  what  I  myht  seye, 

I  stood  in  doute;   for  on  J?e  to  part 

My  lytyl  experyence  in  rymygs   [sic]   art, 

My  labyl  mynde  &  >e  dulnesse 

Of  my  wyt  &  }>e  greth  rudnesse  100 

I  wele  remembryd,  &  on  J?e  tojnr  partye 

I  thowt  how  hard  it  is  to  denye 

A  statys  preyer,  wych,  aftyr  J?e  entent 

Of  J?e  poete',  is  a  myhty  comaundement. 

Wherfore  me  thoht,  as  in  }ns  caas,  105 

That  my  wyt  wer  lakkyd  bettyr  it  was, 

Than  my  wyl;   &  ]?erfore  to  do 

My  ladyis  preyere  I  assentyd  to, 

Of  my  sympyl  cunning  aftyr  >e  myht, 

Vp  condycyoun  )?at  she  me  wolde  respyt  110 

Of  hir  ientylnesse  tyl  I  acomplysyd 

My  pylgramage  hade,  wych   promysyd 

I  to  seynt  Jamys  wyth  hert  entere 

Had  to  performe  }>e  same  yere, 

And  whan  my  lady  herd  had  myn  entent, 
Ful  ientylly  ]?er-to  she  dede  assent, 
Aftyr  my  desyr,  &,  sothly  to  seyn, 
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She  me  pardonyd  tyl  I  come  ageyn  130 

From  seynt  Jamys,  yf  god  wold  so. — 

And  I  now  haue  performyd  &  do 

Aftyr  myn  entent  myn  pylgrimage: 

Applyin  I  wyl  al  J?e  corage 

Of  my  wyt  &  of  my  kunnyng  135 

To  performen  wyth-oute  tarying 

My  ladyis  wyl  &  hir  comaundement.1 

Here  we  have  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
literary  production  was  stimulated  in  a  community  such 
as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  study;  it  was 
her  knowledge  of  the  work  Bokenham  had  done  for  other 
persons  that  led  Lady  Bourchier  to  ask  the  poet  to  under- 
take a  literary  commission  for  her  own  benefit. 

Lady  Isabel  Bourchier,  Countess  of  Eu,  was  the  wife 
of  Henry  Bourchier,  later  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  the 
sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  York,  father  of  the  future 
Edward  IV.2  It  was  for  her  son  that  Lydgate's  friend 
and  fellow  poet,  Benedict  Burgh,  made  his  translation 
of  Cato's  distichs  in  English  verse.3  Burgh  was  about 

*Leg.,   St.  Mary  Magdalene,  11.  24  ff. 

2  D.  N.  B.,  vi,  p.  10. 

•Caxton  says:  "Here  begynneth  the  prologue  or  prohemye  of  the 
book  callid  Caton/  whiche  booke  hath  ben  translated  in  to  Eng- 
lysshe  by  Mayster  Benet  Burgh/  late  Archedeken  of  Colchestre  and 
hye  chanon  of  saint  Stephens  at  westmestre/  which  ful  craftly  hath 
made  it  in  balade  ryal  for  the  erudicion  of  my  lord  Bousher/  Sone 
&  heyr  at  that  tyme  to  my  lord  the  erle  of  Estsex  "  (Blades,  Caxton, 
p.  278,  prolog  to  Caton).  Ms.  Harleian  271  contains  as  its  second 
item :  "  Liber  Catonis  compositus  per  Magrum  Benedyctum  Bern- 
ham  ?  Vicarium  de  Maldoun  in  Essexia "  ( Cat .  Harl.  MSS.,  I,  p. 
101).  The  text  itself  of  the  translation  (or  rather  amplified  para- 
phrase) gives  evidence  of  having  been  composed  for  a  youth  of  rank. 
For  example: 

Beholde  my  maistre  this   litel  tretyse 
Whiche   is   ful  of  wit  and   sapience 
Enforce  the  this  matere  taccomplise 
Thenke  hit  is  translated  at  your  reuerence 
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that  time  rector  of  Sandon  and  vicar  of  Maldon,  Essex, 
having  been  presented  to  the  former  living  by  Thomas, 
Lord  Scales,  whose  daughter  married  Henry,  the  second 
son  of  Henry  and  Isabel  Bourchier.1  We  find  among  the 
Paston  letters  ten  addressed  by  Lord  Scales  to  John  Pas- 
ton,  in  one  of  which  he  refers  to  "  my  cousyn  Sir  Miles 
[Stapleton]."2  On  20  May,  1451,  Henry,  Viscount 
Bourchier,  received  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 

Enroll e  hit  therfore   in   your   aduertence 
And  desire  for  to  knowe  what  cathon  mente 
Whan  ye  it  rede  let  not  your  hert  be  thense 
But  doth  as  this  saith  with  al  your  hole  entente 

Parvus  Cato,  Magnus  Cato,  [Facsimile  of  Caxton's 

ed.]    Camb.,   1906,  fol.   3,  recto, 
and: 

Whois  preceptis  to  obserue  yf  that  ye  liste 
And  to  his  conseil  your  hertis  to  enclyne 
Right  in  your  age  ful  wele  It  shal  be  wiste 

Ibid.,  fol.  11,  recto  and  verso. 

Steele  (Secrees  of  Old  Philosophers,  p.  xvii)  and  Hunt  (D.  2V.  #., 
vn,  p.  315)  say  (the  latter  with 'a  "probably")  that  Burgh  was 
tutor  to  Bourchier's  son,  but  they  offer  no  authority  for  their 
statement.  All  we  know  of  Burgh's  Cato  seems  to  be  contained  in 
Caxton's  allusion,  the  MS.  note  quoted  above,  and  the  few  allusions 
in  the  work  itself.  These  do  not  suffice  for  dating  the  translation 
with  any  accuracy.  Warton  placed  it  "  about  the  year  1480,  or 
rather  before"  (History  of  English  Poetry,  L,  1778,  n,  p.  165),  and 
Hazlitt  "about  the  year  1470"  (ibid.,  ed.  Hazlitt,  in,  p.  133).  The 
true  date,  however,  is  probably  much  nearer  1440  than  1470,  for 
at  the  latter  date  the  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Bourchier  had  left  far 
behind  him  the  age  at  which  Burgh  could  have  addressed  to  him 
the  stanzas  quoted  above,  as  we  may  see  from  Bokenham's  allusion 
to  Lady  Bourchier's  four  sons.  It  is  practically  certain  that  Burgh 
wrote  for  her  eldest  son,  William,  for,  tho  he  did  not  survive  his 
father,  William  Bourchier  lived  to  maturity,  leaving  a  son,  Henry, 
who  became  the  second  Earl  of  Essex  (D.  2V.  B.,  vi,  p.  11). 

1  Steele,  op.  cit.,  p.  xvii ;  he  was  presented  to  the  living  6  July, 
1440.  For  the  marriage,  see  D.  2V.  B.,  L,  p.  396. 

•Paston  Letters,  letters  83-87,  89,  90,  205,  292,  293;  Mid.,  I,  p.  120. 
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in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  along  with  John  Denston,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  other  persons.1 

In  his  prolog  to  the  life  of  St.  Agatha  (or  Agas,  to  use 
the  poet's  own  form  of  the  name),  Bokenham  asks  for 
a  blessing  upon  all  who  honour  the  holy  martyr 

&   specyally 

To  Agas  Fleg  attende,  o  blyssyd  lady, 
And  hyr  to  purchase  help  swych  grace: 
Owt  of  J>is  werd  or  she  do  pace, 
That  she  may  haue  deu  contrycyoun 
Of  alle  hyre  mys  &  plener  confessyoun, 
Space  &  leyser  a-seeth  to  make 
And  J>e  holy  sacrament  to  take 
Of  Crystys  body  &  wyt  so  holy  entente, 
That  J)e  deuyl  wyt  noon  enpechemente 
Hyre  mow  lette  from  J>e  souereyn  blys, 
Where  ioye  &  merthe  endlees  ys: 
Whedyr  mot  brynge  both  hyr  &  us 
Thorgh  thy  merytys  oure  lord  Jhesus!  " 

I  believe  Bokenham's  patroness  to  be  the  Agatha  Flegge 
who  appears  as  the  wife  of  John  Flegge  in  the  following 
document,  which  (altho  dated  1461)  has  to  do  with  a 
grant  of  land  made  originally  in  1446: 

Inspeximus  and  confirmation  of  letters  patent  of  the  king's  father 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  dated  at  Beaudeley  Manor  [co.  Worcester], 
15  October,  25  Henry  VI  [1446],  confirming  a  grant  by  William 
Alnewyk,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  John,  viscount  Beaumont,  Ralph,  lord 
Cromwell,  knight,  Ralph  Boteller,  knight,  lord  of  Sudeley,  Walter, 
lord  Hungerford,  knight,  John  Fastolf,  knight,3  Nicholas  Dixon, 
clerk,  and  Robert  Darcy,  esquire,  dated  October  1,  25  Henry  VI,  to 
John  Flegge,  esquire,  and  Agatha  his  wife,  Thomas,  lord  Scales, 
William  Bourchier,  knight,3  William  Oldehalle,  knight,  Edmund 
Mulso,  knight,  John  Barre,  knight  and  Benedict  Burgh,  clerk*  of 

1  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1446-1452,  p.  477. 

•  Leg.,  St.  Agatha,  11.  55  ff . 

*  Italics  mine. 
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the  manors  of  Norfambrigge  and  Latcheleyhalle  alias  Latcheleyheye, 
co.  Essex  for  the  lives  of  John  and  Agatha.1 

The  name  Agatha  Flegge  is  certainly  not  of  the  common- 
est; the  date  of  the  grant  and  the  location  of  the  manors 
(Lacheley-hall  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Stoke  Clare) 
favour  the  identification,  and  I  think  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  highly  probable  one.  If  the  identification  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct,  the  document  quoted  above  furnishes, 
in  its  collocation  of  names,  additional  evidence  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  bookish  people  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
The  legends  we  have  been  considering  were  not  Boken- 
ham's  only  literary  work,  for  he  was  the  author  of  another 
series  of  legends,  now  apparently  lost,  of  which  he  tells 
us  in  the  introduction  to  his  Mappula  Anglie.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  best  explained  in  Bokenham's  own 
words : 

For  as  moche  as  in  the  englische  boke  the  whiche  y  haue  compiled 
of  legenda  aurea  and  of  oj?er  famous  legendes  at  the  instaunce  of 
my  specialle  frendis  and  for  edificacioun  and  comfort  of  alle  tho  >e 
whiche  shuld  redene  hit  or  here  hit,  is  oftene-tyme  in  lyvis  of 
seynfis,  Of  seynt  Cedde,  seynt  Felix,  seynt  Edwarde,  seynt  Oswald 
and  many  oj?er  seyntis  of  Englond,  mencyoun  made  of  dyuers  partis, 
plagis,  regnis  &  contreis  of  this  lande  Englonde,  J>e  wche,  but  if 
J?ey  be  declared,  byne  fulle  hard  to  knowene:  /  Therfore,  for  J?e  more 
clerere  vndirstandynge  of  the  seid  thyngis  and  othur,  y  haue  drawe 
owt  in  to  englische  XV  chapturs  ]?e  whiche  Arnulphus  Cistrenss  in 
his  policronica  of  this  landis  descripcioun  writethe  in  the  last  ende 
of  his  furst  boke;  the  wch  welle  knowene  &  cowde,  hit  shalle  byne 

1  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1461-1467,  pp.  44,  45.  Norfam- 
bridge,  or  Fambridge  North,  is  6%  m.  S.  of  Maldon,  Essex,  and 
Lacheley-hall  is  in  the  parish  of  Lindsell,  Essex,  which  is  5  m.  NNE. 
of  Dunmow.  The  estates  of  Henry  Bourchier  were  most  numerous 
in  Essex,  but  he  had  at  least  8  estates  in  Suffolk  (Calendarium 
Inquisitionum  Post  Mortem,  iv,  p.  415).  John  de  Vere's  son,  also 
named  John  de  Vere,  had  at  least  8  estates  in  Suffolk,  and  many 
more  in  Essex  (ibid.,  p.  370). 
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easy  ynoughe  to  vnderstande  alle  ]?at  is  towched  J?er-of  in  the  seyd 
legende.1 

We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  incentive  to  new 
literary  production  that  was  felt  by  a  writer  who  lived  in 
a  community  such  as  that  in  which  Bokenham  resided. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  those  other  legends, 
for,  whatever  might  be  their  literary  merit,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  while  to  know  who  were  the  "  specialle 
frendis  "  for  whom  they  were  written. 

Osbern  Bokenham  was  not  the  only  poet  at  Stoke  Clare. 
In  the  British  Museum  is  a  manuscript,  Add.  11814, 
acquired  in  1841  from  J.  S.  Fitch  of  Ipswich,  containing 
a  translation  of  part  of  Claudian's  De  Consulatu  Stili- 
chonis,  addressed  to  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  father  of 
Edward  IV.  At  the  end  of  the  translation  is  the  note: 
"  Translat  &  wrete  at  Clar7.  1445.  /  Deo  gracias."  2  The 
manuscript  is  adorned  with  the  badges  of  the  house  of 
York,  and,  says  Professor  Fliigel,  "  tragt  den  charakter 
eines  dedikationsexemplares,  und  zwar,  wie  inhalt,  vor- 
wort  und  eine  marginalglosse  ausser  zweifel  setzt,  eines 
dedikationsexemplares,  welches  fur  Richard,  herzog  von 
York  bestimmt  war,  dessen  stellung  zu  dem  swachen 

1  Englische  Studien,  x,  p.  6. 

*  Anglia,  xxvm,  p.  297.  There  is  a  Clare  in  Oxfordshire,  as  well 
as  in  Suffolk,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  MS.  was  written 
in  the  latter  country,  for  the  Duke  of  York  was  the  Lord  of  Clare- 
in  Suffolk  and  had  (as  will  be  shown  later)  many  local  connections 
with  that  county.  The  fact  that  the  Austin  friary  at  Stoke  Clare 
has  been  founded  by  a  Lord  of  Clare  (see  Tanner,  Notitia  Monastica, 
sub  loco,  and  Dialogue  referred  to  below)  makes  it  highly  probable, 
if  not  practically  certain,  that  the  Claudian  translation  was  made 
in  the  house  of  which  Bokenham  was  a  brother.  Bokenham's  con- 
nections with  the  Duke's  family  and  the  connection  the  Dialogue 
establishes  between  the  friary  and  the  Duke  of  York  are  also  strong 
evidence. 
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konig,  Heinrich  VI,  gerade  (lurch  diese  handschrift  eine 
wichtige  historische  erklarung  findet."  l    At  the  beginning 
"  The  auctour  spekith  to  this  tretyse,"  as  follows : 

Prey  god  entierly  to  be  thi  goode  guyde 
Thou  tretyse  voide  of  lusty  eloquence 
That  the  high  prince  sett  not  ferre  aside 
Nobil   doctryne  thurgh  thyn   imprudence 
Which  of  al  Engelonde  is  namyd  the  defence 
In   loonge  labourys.   ful  like  to   stilico 
Assemblabil  in  rest,  god  graunte  h[i]m  be  also 

Shew  the  to  his  highnes.  for  this   oon  entente 
That  be  thi  remembraunce.  vertue  moote  him  please 
Aftir   whom   grace   folowith.     soon   from   heven   sent 
Which  in  loonge  tymes.     makith   right   sure   ease. 
Othir  rest  is  veyne.  not  cowntid  at  oo  peese. 
As  folkis  life  expressith.  which  peynes  may  not  fle 
ffor  al  richessis  and  estatis.  of  worldely  dignyte 

Marke   stilicoes   life,   whom   peoplis   preysed 

with  what  labouris.  of  the  regions  wide 

And  Rome  hir  selfe.  the  consulat  he  vpreised 

ffor  now  the  parlement  pierys.  wher'  thei  goo  or  ryde 

Seyen  the  duke  of  yorke  hath  god  vpon  his  side 

Amen.  amen,  blissed  Ihesu  make  this  rumour'  trewe 

And  aftir  feele  peryles.  this  prince  with  loie  endewe.* 

Following  the  translation  is  an  epilog,  of  which  the  last 
lines  are: 

My  lorde  off  yorke  most  tendurly  graunt  good  ihesu  thys 
Preeude  in  hys  herte.     'how  euyr  honor  merces  est  virtutis. 
Amen.3 

Professor   Fliigel   suggests   that   Bokenham   may  be   the 
author  of  this  work,4  but  the  conjecture,  tho  a  natural 

1  Anglia,  xxvm,  p.  422.     I  correct  the  obvious  misprint,  iv  for  vi. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  255,  256. 
•Ibid.,   p.   299. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  432. 
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one,  has  in  its  favour  only  the  assumption  that  a  religious 
house  will  not  have  among  its  members  more  than  a  single 
poet  at  a  given  period.  The  terms  in  which  Bokenham 
speaks  of  the  Duke  of  York,  tho  complimentary,  show 
nothing  of  the  strong  partisanship  of  the  Claudian  trans- 
lator, altho  Bokenham  was  writing  in  the  same  year, 
1445.1  On  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  we  can 
only  say  that  while  Bokenham  may  have  been  the  author 
of  the  translation,  such  evidence  as  we  have  is  rather 
against  than  for  his  authorship. 

It  is  possible  that  the  translator  of  Claudian  (if  he  be 
not  Bokenham)  2  wrote  also  the  work  bearing  the  following 
title : 

This  Dialogue  betwix  a  Seculer  asking  and  a  Frere  answeryng 
at  the  grave  of  Dame  Johan  of  Acres  shewith  the  lyneal  descent  of 
the  lordis  of  the  honoure  of  Clare,  fro  the  tyme  of  the  fundation 
of  the  Freeris  in  the  same  honoure  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  MCCXLVIII, 
unto  the  first  day  of  May  the  yere  MCCC[C]LVI.S 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  work,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  Latin  hexameters  and  an  English  trans- 
lation, was  composed  and  translated  in  the  Austin  friary 
founded  by  the  family  it  commemorates.  It  gives  about 
a  third  of  its  length  to  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  naming 

1  For  Bokenham's  reference  to  the  Duke  of  York  see  his  legend  of 
St.   Mary  Magdalene,   11.   27  if . 

2  The  Dialogue  cannot  be  Bokenham's  work  if  Horstmann  is  right 
in  his  inference    (see  above)    that  Bokenham  died  before  1447.     In 
the  absence  of  other  evidence  the  inference  is  a  sound  one  but  is  of 
course  not  conclusive.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying 
Bokenham's   authorship   of   either   the  Claudian  translation  or  the 
Dialogue. 

8  Leg.,  p.  269.  The  date  is  MCCCLVI  in  the  text  but,  as  Horstmann 
observes,  it  is  clear  from  the  lines  that  follow  that  a  C  has  been 
dropped  by  a  scribe  or  editor.  Horstmann  prints  the  text  from 
Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  and  the  MS.  from  which  Dugdale 
derived  it  is  not  known  to  exist. 
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his  children  individually  and  concluding  with  the 
following  prayer  for  the  Duke  and  his  family : 

Longe  mote  he  liven  to  Goddis  plesaunce, 

This  high  and  mighty  Prince    in  prosperite; 

With  virtue  and  victorie  God  him  avaunce 

Of  al  his  enemyes,  and  grante  that  he 

And  the  noble  Princesse,  his  wife,  may  see 

Her  childies  children,   or  thei   hens  wende, 

And  aftir  this  outelary  the  joy  that  nevir  shal  end!  * 

We  know  from  Hoccleve's  poem,  recalling  the  fact  that 
the  Duke  had  once  asked  him  in  London  to  send  him  all 
the  balades  he  had,2  that  Richard,  like  his  son  Edward, 
was  fond  of  literature,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  poetical  tributes  from  Stoke  Clare  that 
they  were  not  unfavourably  received.  Like  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Richard  of  York  must  have  resided  chiefly  at 
court,  but  he  was  identified  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  we  find  him  granting  in 
1447  to  the  friars  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's  twenty  acres 
of  land  situated  in  their  vicinity.3  It  is  interesting  to 
note  among  the  witnesses  of  this  grant  the  name  of 
Bokenham's  patron,  John  Denston.  The  Duke  of  York 
served  almost  continuously  on  the  commissions  of  the 
peace  for  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  between  1433  and 
1452,  and  had  as  colleagues,  at  various  times,  most  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  present  study- 
William  Paston,  John  Paston,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  Sir 

1  Leg.,  p.  274. 

3  Hoccleve's  Works,  I,  Minor  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall,  EETS.,  p.  49, 
11.  10  if.  The  balade  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

*  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1446-1452,  p.  231.  The  Duke  of 
York  had  at  least  14  estates  in  Suffolk  (Calendarium  Inquisitionum 
Post  Mortem,  iv,  p.  320. 
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Miles   Stapleton,   William   de   la   Pole,    John   de   Vere, 
Henry  Bourchier,  and  Thomas,  Lord  Scales.1 

We  learn  from  the  prolog  to  Bokenham's  legend  of 
St.  Katherine  that  he  knew  the  work  of  John  Capgrave, 
prior  of  the  house  of  Austin  friars  at  Lynne,  Norfolk,2 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  writers  were  ac- 
quainted personally.  Capgrave's  chief  patrons  were  of 
the  court — Henry  VI,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  Edward  IV — but  he  was  not  exclusively  a  court 
writer.  His  metrical  life  of  St.  Norbert  was  written,  as 
he  tells  us,  for  John  Wignale,  abbot  of  the  Premonstra- 
tensian  monastery  at  West  Dereham,  about  three  miles 
southeast  of  Downham  Market,  Norfolk.  The  concluding 
stanzas  are  as  follows: 

Go  litel  book,  to  hem  J?at  wil  ye  rede 

Sey  you  were  made  to  J>e  abbot  of  Derham: 

Fast  be  Stoke  it  stant,  wit^outen  drede; 

It  is  to  lordes  and  gentilys  all  in  sam, 

And  eke  to  for  men  a  very  lulianes  ham. 

The  abbotes  name  was  called  at  J>at  tyde, 

The  good  Ion  Wygnale,  J?at  neuer  wold  him  hide 


ffor  no  gestis,  but  rather  he  wold  hem 

The  freris  name  J>at  translate  J?is  story 

Thei  called  Ion  Capgraue,  whech  in  assumpcion  weke 

Made  a  ende  of  all  his  rymyng  cry, 

The  ^er  of  Crist  our  Lord,  wit^outen  ly, 

A  thousand  four  hundred  &  fourty  euene. 

After  J»is  lyf  I  pray  God  send  us  heuene.8 

1  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1429-1436,  pp.  616,  621,  625; 
1436-1441,  pp.  582,  586,  590,  591;  1441-1446,  pp.  470,  474,  478,  479; 
1446-1452,  pp.  589,  592,  595.  These  commissions  also  furnish  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  connection  between  the  Norfolk  group  of  patrons 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Henry  Bourchier. 

aSee  Leg.,  St.  Katharine,  11.  43  ff.  The  date  at  which  Capgrave 
became  prior  is  not  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  known. 

8  Capgrave's  Lives  of  St.  Augustine,  etc.,  ed.  J.  J.  Munro,  EETS.. 
p.  xiii. 
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This  is  the  only  work  of  Capgrave's  that  we  know  him 
to  have  written  for  a  Norfolk  patron,  but  the  gentlewoman 
for  whom  he  made'  his  life  of  St.  Augustine  may  very 
well  have  been  of  that  county.  Unfortunately  this  cannot 
be  proved,  for  all  that  the  author  tells  us  of  the  occasion 
of  his  work  is  in  a  few  sentences  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
In  the  prolog  he  says : 

The  cause  of  Jns  writyng  whech  meued  me  moost  now  will  I  telle. 
A  noble  creatur,  a  gent  ill  woman,  desired  of  me  with  ful  grete  in- 
stauns  to  write  on-to  hir,  J?at  is  to  sey,  to  translate  hir  treuly  oute 
of  Latyn.  ]?e  lif  of  Seynt  Augustyn,  grete  doctour  of  J»e  cherch. 
Sche  desired  Jns  Jnng  of  me  lather  J?an  of  a-no}?er  man  be-cause 
J>at  I  am  of  his  profession,  for  sche  supposed  veryly  J?at  I  wold  do 
it  with  J>e  bettir  wil.  Sche  desired  eke  Jns  lif  of  Jns  Seynt  more  J?an 
of  ony  oj?ir  for  sche  was  browt  forth  in-to  Jns  world  in  his  solempne 
feste.  Than  wil  I,  in  J>e  name  of  our  Lord  Ihesu,  beginne  Jns  werk, 
to  }?e  worchip  of  Jns  glorious  doctour,  and  to  J?e  plesauns  and  con- 
solation of  Jns  gentil  woman  J?at  hath  so  willed  me  with  sundry 
[r]etribucione[s]  }?at  I  coude  not  disobeye  hir  desir.1 

^nd  at  the  end: 

Thus  endith  .  .  [etc.]  .  .  And  as  I  hope,  ^e  gentyl  woman,  36 
schuld  plese  wel  Jns  Seint  if  ae  wold  se  his  place  onys  in  a  jer,  and 
j?ou^  ^e  left  a  day  in  heruest  of  ^our  labour,  he  coude  make  retribu- 
cion  in  oj>er  party.2 

These  references  indicate  that  the  recipient  of  the  work 
was  a  person  of  considerable  importance,  but  a  resident  of 
the  country  rather  than  of  the  court.  If  St.  Augustine's 
"  place  "  was  the  house  of  the  Austin  friars  at  Lynne, 
which  is  a  natural  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  she  must 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  county,  or  of  an  adjoining 
one.  Moreover,  she  was  a  person  to  whom  Capgrave  was 
under  obligations.  For,  in  spite  of  Capgrave's  speaking 
of  her  desire  that  he  should  translate  St.  Augustine's  life 

*lbid.,  p.   1.  'Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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for  her  from  the  Latin,  it  appears  that  the  work  is  actu- 
ally Capgrave's  own  composition,  compiled  out  of  St. 
Augustine's  Confessions,  Sermons,  and  other  works,1  and 
must  therefore  have  required  for  its  execution  much  more 
time  than  a  mere  translation  would  have  done. 

These  circumstances  make  one  think  of  Capgrave's 
friendship  and  regard  for  the  family  of  Beaumont,  to 
which  he  alludes  in  the  following  passage  of  his  life  of 
Henry  Beaumont  in  his  work  De  Illustribus  Henricis: 

Haec  sunt  quae  de  hujus  Henrici  gestis  utrimque  invenire  potui. 
Ceterum  utrum  liereditatem  suam  tune  acquisierint  in  parte,  sive 
in  toto  hi  venerabiles  viri,  mihi  adhuc  incognitum  est;  sed  nee  ad 
hoc  opus  multum  [pertinere]  noscitur,  quippe  cum  memoriam  Hen- 
ricorum  Illustrium  solam  commemorandam  suscepi,  et  maxime  horum 
de  Bellomonte  nomina  conscribenda  delectaret,  cum  servus  eorum 
existam,  et  speciali  affectione  huic  generation!  alligatus  aim.3 

From  a  passage  in  his  Life  of  St.  Gilbert  it  appears  that 
it  was  Sir  John  Beaumont  who  was  Capgrave's  friend : 

This  man  [i.  e.,  St.  Gilbert]  was  bore  in  J>at  same  place  cleped 
Sempingham.  His  fader  was  bore  in  Normandye,  his  modyr  lady  of 
}>is  place  be-for  seide.  His  fader,  as  J?ei  sey,  was  a  knyte  of  Nor- 
mannye  whech  cam  in-to  Jns  lond  with  Kyng  William  at  ]?e  Con- 
qwest  and  weddyd  J?e  lady  of  J?is  place,  so  ]?at  be  heritage  Seint 
Gilbert  was  very  eyer  of  J?is  possession  &  of  many  othir.  That  J>is 
is  likly  to  be  soth,  I  a-legge  a  testimonie  whech  I  haue  be  infor- 
macion  of  my  Lord  Beaumound,  Ion,  J?at  now  lyuyth.  He  seide  ]?at 
his  kynrod  cam  first  out  of  Frauns  with  >is  same  Kyng  William, 
and  on  of  hem,  a  notable  knyte,  weddid  J?e  lady  of  Folkingham  at 
J?at  tyme,  and  so  of  her  issewe  cam  all  ]?e  Beamoundis  J?at  haue 
be  sithe.3 

1  For  the  evidence,  see  ibid.,  pp.  vii,  viii. 

a  Capgrave,  De  Illustribus  Henricis,  ed.  Hingeston,  Rolls  Series,  pp. 
168,  169.  I  owe  the  reference  to  Furnivall:  Capgrave's  St.  Kather- 
ine,  ed.  Horstmann,  EETS.,  pp.  xxxii,  xxxiii. 

8Munro,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62,  63.  This  part  of  the  De  Illustribus 
Henricis  was  written  between  1446  and  1453  (Hingeston,  p.  xlix)  ; 
the  St.  Augustine  was  written  before  1451  and  the  St.  Gilbert  was 
written  in  1451  (Munro,  p.  vii). 
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The  Beaumonts,  as  the  reference  to  Folkingham  (i.  e., 
Falkingham,  Lincolnshire)  shows,  were  originally  a  Lin- 
colnshire family,1  but  this  Sir  John  Beaumont  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Phelip,  called 
Lord  Bardolf,  of  Dennington,  Suffolk,  and  Erpingham, 
Norfolk.2  By  this  marriage  the  Beaumonts  became  pos- 
sessed of  great  estates  in  both  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The 
Norfolk  estates  were  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Down- 
ham  Market,  East  Dereham,  Aylsham,  and  Norwich;  the 
Suffolk  estates  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Bungay,  Framling- 
ham  (six  or  seven  miles  west  of  Saxmundham),  and  Ips- 
wich.3 Thus  the  family  became  closely  identified  with 
most  of  the  East  Anglian  families  who  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper.  By  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Phe- 
lip, Sir  John  Beaumont  was  connected  with  Sir  Miles 
Stapleton,  whose  mother  was  Cecilia,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Bardolf.4  He  was  one  of  the  grantors  of  the  charter, 
quoted  above,  by  which  John  and  Agatha  Flegge  were  bene- 
ficiaries, and  we  find  among  the  Paston  Letters  a  number 
addressed  to  him.5  Thus,  altho  we  are  not  able  to  say 
that  Sir  John  Beaumont  was  a  patron  of  letters,  we  know 
that  he  was  in  some  way  a  benefactor  to  Capgrave,  and 
that  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  persons  whom 

1  See  the  list  of  the  estates  owned  by  the  family  before  Sir  John's 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Phelip,  Dugdale,  Baronage  of  England,  II, 
pp.  50  ff.  There  are  no  estates  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  in  the  list. 
For  the  family  history,  see  ibid,  and  Complete  Peerage,  I,  pp.  284 if. 
and  Corrigenda,  vol.  vni. 

'Complete  Peerage,  I,  p.  242. 

8  For  the  estates  of  which  William  Beaumont,  son  of  Capgrave's 
Sir  John  (or  Viscount  Beaumont)  was  seized  in  1461,  see  Dugdale, 
II,  p.  54. 

*  Bloomfield,  Norfolk,  ix,  pp.  320,  324. 

5  Letters  49,  52,  60,  75,  310,  329,  330,  961.  The  writers  of  these 
letters,  however,  are  not  persons  dealt  with  in  the  present  paper. 
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we  know  to  have  been  fostering  the  production  of  literature 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  during  this  period. 

The  Promptorium  Parvulorum  cannot  be  called  litera- 
ture, but  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  mention  that  this  early 
example  of  English  lexicography  was  compiled  at  Lynne, 
in  the  house  of  the  Dominican  friars,  and  that  its  author 
was  a  contemporary  of  John  Lydgate,  Steven  Scrope,  Wil- 
liam Worcester,  John  Methan,  Capgrave,  Bokenham,  and 
the  anonymous  writer  at  Stoke  Clare.  He  tells  us  that 
he  undertook  the  work  "  iuuenum  clericorum  gramatizare 
volentium  misertus,"  that  it  was  composed  in  the  year 
1440, 1  and  that  he  is  a  Norfolk  man,  using  the  dialect  of 
East  Anglia — 

Comitatus  tamen  norfolchie  loquendi  modum  sum  solum  secutus, 
quern  soluin  ab  infancia  didici,  et  solo  tenus  plenius  perfec[t]iusque 


With  this  work  we  may  close  our  survey  of  the  literary 
history  of  East  Anglia  circa  1450.3  We  have  seen  that 
the  amount  of  literature  produced  there  was  very  consider- 
able, that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Norfolk  and 

1  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  ed.  Mayhew,  EETS.,  col.  1. 

*  Ibid.,  col.  3.  Cf .  also,  "  Explicit  preambulum  in  librum  predic- 
tum,  secundum  vulgarem  modum  loquendi  orientalium  anglorum " 
(ibid.). 

9  Juliana  of  Norwich  probably  wrote  her  Revelations  of  Divine  Love 
previous  to  1400,  and  almost  certainly  at  a  date  considerably  ante- 
rior to  the  period  we  have  been  considering  (see  Grace  Warrack's 
introduction  to  her  edition  of  the  work  L.  1901,  pp.  xi-xix).  Two 
Latin  poets,  John  Seguard  and  Thomas  Langley,  of  Norwich  and 
Hulm  respectively,  are  said  by  Warton  to  have  written  about  1413 
and  1430  (History  of  English  Poetry,  ed.  Hazlitt,  ill,  p.  125)  but 
I  have  no  other  information  about  them.  The  writings  of  Robert 
Finingham,  a  Franciscan  of  Norwich  who  is  said  to  have  died  about 
1460,  appear  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  defence  of  the  Franciscans 
against  the  attacks  of  their  opponents  and  matters  of  the  canon  law 
(D.  N.  B.,  xix,  p.  27). 
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Suffolk  were  encouraging  the  writing  of  books,  and  that 
these  persons  were  not  isolated  from  each  other,  but  closely 
connected  by  ties  of  kinship,  neighborhood,  marriage,  or 
interest.1 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  ask,  what  effect  had  this  group 
of  East  Anglian  patrons  upon  the  general  literary  history 
of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century  ?  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  existence  of  such  a  group,  and  particularly 
its  solidarity,  was  a  notable  stimulus  to  the  local  produc- 
tion of  literature.  Beyond  this,  however,  these  patrons 
appear  to  have  exerted  no  influence  whatever.  The  litera- 
ture produced  under  their  auspices  scarcely  rises  above 
mediocrity,  has  no  special  character  of  its  own,  and  origi- 
nates no  new  literary  type.  Nevertheless,  the  existence 
of  such  a  literary  group,  quite  apart  from  the  court,  has 
its  interest.  That  East  Anglia  originated  no  new  type  of 
literature  at  this  period  is  due  to  the  unoriginal  character 
of  its  poets,  not  to  the  absence  of  circumstances  favorable 
to  the  development  and  perpetuation  of  a  new  type.  If 
one  of  these  poets  had  originated  a  new  type  of  literature 
that  caught  the  fancy  of  his  patron,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  type  would  have  achieved  popularity 
and  have  been  perpetuated.  Eor  these  patrons  were  nu- 
merous enough,  and  influential  enough,  to  make  successful 
a  literary  innovation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
same  conditions  as  those  we  have  been  considering  might, 
in  another  case,  produce  important  results. 

1 1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  relations  of 
these  persons  with  each  other  were  always  those  of  a  friendly 
nature.  They  were  often  of  decidedly  the  reverse  character,  as  every 
reader  of  the  Paston  Letters  knows.  But  unfriendly  relations 
among  some  of  the  persons  inclined  to  the  patronage  of  literature 
may  have  proved  as  favourable  to  literary  production  as  the  most 
friendly  relations  could  have  been. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  early  English 
literary  history  is  the  revival  of  alliterative  poetry.  After 
remaining  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  so  completely 
out  of  fashion  that  we  have  not  a  single  piece  of  allitera- 
tive verse  that  we  can  date  between  1250  and  1350,  it 
suddenly  springs  up  and  achieves  an  extraordinary  vogue. 
We  have  Winner  and  Waster  about  1350,1  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  and  William  of  Palerne  between  1350  and  1360,2 
the  A-Text  of  the  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers 
the  Plowman  shortly  after  15  January,  1362,3  Patience 
and  Cleanness  (say)  between  1370  and  1380,4  and  Rich- 
ard the  Redeless  in  1399, 5  to  mention  only  the  earliest 
dateable  works.  And  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  this 
vogue  was  not  achieved  thru  the  patronage  of  the  court, 
that  alliterative  verse  was  recognized  as  being  a  literary 
genre  that  was  foreign  to  the  south  of  England,6  and  that 

1  Gollancz  accepts  1347-8  as  the  most  probable  date   (Parlement  of 
the   Thre  Ages,   pp.   xiii,   xiv.     It   is   clear    at   any    rate   from    the 
allusions   he   points  out   that  the   poem   cannot   have  been   written 
long  after  1350. 

2  Skeat,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  EETS.,  p.  x.     A  date  considerably 
earlier  than  1400  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  the  poem  is  found  in 
the  Vernon  MS.     The  date  of  Willam  of  Palerne  is  fixed  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  for  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who 
died  in  1361   (Skeat,  William  of  Palerne,  EETS.,  pp.  ix-xi,  D.  N.  B., 
Y,  p.  310). 

8  Skeat,  Piers  the  Plowman,  u,  pp.  ix,  x  (Parallel  Text,  Oxford, 
1886). 

*  The  handwriting  of  the  MS.,  says  Gollancz,  "  belongs  on  the  best 
authority  to  the  latter  years  of  the  fourteenth  century"  (Pearl, 
p.  xxi). 

8  Skeat,  Piers  the  Plowman,  II,  pp.  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxiv.  Piers  the 
Plowman's  Creed  is  dated  by  Skeat  (see  his  edition,  Oxford,  1906, 
p.  xx )  about  1393,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  composed. 

•I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  well  known  passage  in  the  Parson's 
prolog;  this  passage  should  be  compared  with  Winner  and  Waster, 
11.  7,  -8,  quoted  in  the  next  note. 
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all  the  poems  I  have  named  were  written  in  the  west  or 
northwest  of  England,  in  a  dialect  remote  from  that  of 
the  court.1  How  was  it  that  this  new  kind  of  poetry 
acquired  a  popularity  that  lasted  thru  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  spread  even  to  Scotland  ?  Is  it  not  worth  while 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  hypothesis  2  that  there 
existed  in  the  West  Midland  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a  group  of  patrons  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  found  in  East  Anglia  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth?  Would  not  a  new  type  of  poetry  have  an 

1  Winner  and  Waster  is  localised  in  the  west  by  the  lines : 

Dare  neuer  no  westren  wy  while  this  werlde  lasteth 
Send  his  sone  south- warde  to  see  ne  to  here  (11.  7,  8). 
and 

Bot  I  schall  tell  yow  a  tale  }?at  me  by-tyde  ones 

Als  I  went  in  the  weste  wandrynge  myn  one  (11.  31,  32). 

William  of  Palerne  is  localized  in  the  west  by  its  connection  with 
Humphrey  de  B'ohun,  whom  the  poet  himself  (1.  166)  connects  with 
Gloucester.  The  A-Text  of  Piers  the  Plowman  has,  in  spite  of  its 
allusions  to  other  localities,  a  very  real  connection  with  the  west 
of  England  by  virtue  of  its  allusions  to  the  Malvern  Hills.  Richard 
the  Redeless  is  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  west  by  the  opening 
lines: 

And  as  I  passid  in  my  preiere  ther  prestis  were  at  messe 
In  a  blessid  borugh  that  Bristow  is  named. 

And  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Patience,  and  Cleanness  are  shown  by 
their  dialect  to  have  been  written  in  the  West  Midland. 

2  There  is  of  course  no  novelty  in  this  hypothesis.     Ten  Brink  said, 
for  example,  "  Trevisa  undertook  the  translation  of  this  work  [Poly- 
chronicon]    under  the   auspices   of  Lord   Berkeley,   who   occupies   a 
similar  position  in  the  inauguration  of  English  secular  prose  as  do 
other  members  of  the  nobility  of  West-England   in  the  revival  of 
alliterative  poetry"    (History  of  English  Literature,  II,  p.  82).     I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  corroborating  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  group  of  patrons  in  the  West  Midland.     But 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  not  much  can  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  corroboration,  for  when  the  poets  themselves  are  unknown  it  is 
not  strange  that  we  should  be  in  ignorance  as  to  the  patrons  for 
whom  they  wrote. 
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enormously  greater  chance  of  establishing  itself  if  inaugu- 
rated under  such  conditions,  than  if  it  were  created  in  a 
locality  where  the  immediate  success  of  the  poet  depended 
upon  the  approval  of  a  single  patron,  and  where  there 
were  no  other  patrons  who  might  promote  the  writing  of 
other  works  in  the  new  style  ? 

SAMUEL  MOORE. 


IV.— THE  THEME   OF  PARADISE  LOST 

Readers  of  Paradise  Lost  have  always  been  interested 
by  Voltaire's  comment  in  the  Essai  sur  la  Poesie  Epique, 
that  French  people  are  inclined  to  laugh  when  they  are 
told  that  England  has  an  epic  in  which  Satan  struggles 
against  God  and  a  serpent  persuades  a  woman  to  eat  an 
apple.  Such  matter,  Voltaire  explains,  seems  in  France 
suitable  only  for  farce.  More  careful  readers,  however, 
may  remember  that  in  Paradise  Lost  only  Satan,  in  the 
moment  immediately  preceding  his  degradation,  regards 
the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  as  a  subject  for  mirth. 
All  else  abhor  the  crime;  angels  flee  back  to  heaven  in 
terror,  the  guilty  pair  cower  before  even  their  own  re- 
proaches, and  the  very  face  of  nature  changes.  Clearly, 
the  eating  of  the  apple  possesses  some  deep  significance  and 
must  be  interpreted  as  a  symbol  of  some  important  truth. 
In  Christian  Doctrine  Milton  persuades  himself  that  God 
purposely  made  an  insignificant  matter  the  sole  test  of 
man's  obedience,  since  an  apparently  useless  prohibition 
would  offer  the  surest  proof  of  man's  obedience.  But  in 
Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  also  in  Christian  Doctrine,  the 
symbolical  interpretation  is  insisted  on. 

This  seemingly  trivial  sin  in  Eden  was  intended  to 
denote  wilful  disregard  of  divine  law.  Milton  speaks  of 
Adam  and  Eve  as  "  manifold  in  sin,"  implying  in  those 
two  words,  as  he  elsewhere  explains  fully,1  that  their  guilt 
comprehended  not  simply  disobedience,  but  distrust,  in- 
gratitude, presumption,  deceit,  theft,  and  other  sins.  And 
Adam,  the  guilty  one,  represents  no  one  individual,  but 

JP.  L.,  10.  16;  Ch.  Doctr.,  p.  254. 
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man  in  general.  Medieval  theologians  were  fond  of  find- 
ing in  Biblical  story  such  types  of  man.  The  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  for  example,  was  commonly  inter- 
preted as  the  story  of  man  in  pilgrimage  through  this 
mortal  life,  with  Christ  only  to  aid  him.  Milton,  then, 
is  but  following  precedent  in  regarding  Adam  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  race.  His  theme,  which  thus 
assumes  both  in  person  and  incident  an  universal  signi- 
ficance, may  be  briefly  formulated:  mankind,  gifted  with' 
high  instincts  and  immeasurable  capacities  for  good,  but 
able,  at  will,  to  turn  each  separate  virtue  into  a  corre- 
sponding vice,  determines  for  himself  his  own  destiny. 
One  is  reminded  of  Dante's  interpretation  of  the  Divine 
Comedy:  "  The  subject,  then,  of  the  whole  work,  taken 
according  to  the  letter  alone,  is  simply  a  consideration  of 
the  state  of  souls  after  death.  .  .  But  if  the  work  is  con- 
sidered according  to  its  allegorical  meaning,  the  subject  is 
man,  liable  to  the  reward  or  punishment  of  justice,  accord- 
ing as  through  the  freedom  of  the  will  he  is  deserving  or 
undeserving."  Both  poems  face  the  same  great  problem. 
With  such  an  end  in  view  Milton  could  not  write  merely 
as  Hebrew  annalist  or  Christian  theologian.  He  was  free 
to  read  the  Bible  as  a  poet,  not  a  historian,  and  to  interpret 
it  liberally.  In  Paradise  Lost  he  apparently  accepts  the 
story  of  creation  less  literally  than  in  Christian  Doctrine, 
and  he  clearly  values  the  rebellion  of  Lucifer  and  the  sin 
in  Eden  not  as  historical  fact  but  as  symbolical  of  moral 
truth.2  God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  heavenly  things  to  man 
in  terms  that  he  from  his  own  experience  can  comprehend. 
But  such  materialism,  or  anthropomorphism,  justified  sim- 
ply as  a  concrete  mode  of  handling  celestial  truth,  must 

1  Letter  to  Can  Grande,  ed.  Latham,  p.   195. 
»P.  L.,  5.  570-576;  6.  893-897;  7.  174-181. 
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not  blind  one  to  the  truths  involved.  It  was  the  act  of 
creation,  not  its  duration;  the  fact  that  God  or  the  right 
can  triumph  over  Satan,  the  wrong,  and  not  the  military 
strategy  employed ;  the  sin  of  Adam  and  its  consequences, 
and  not  the  outward  form  of  that  sin,  that  seemed  of 
vital  consequence  to  Milton.  He  could  have  written  Para- 
dise Lost  just  as  he  did  had  he  been  conversant  with  all  the 
revelations  of  modern  science;  for  his  purpose  is  not  to 
record  fact,  but  to  expound  the  workings  of  moral  law.1 

Such  a  theme,  however,  is  as  little  theological  as  histo- 
rical. Some  dogma  may  enter  into  the  poem;  but  the 
author's  main  concern  is  something  other  than  that.  It 
may  easily  be  shown  that  Paradise  Lost  is  neither  Calvin- 
istic,  as  many  have  charged,  nor  Unitarian.  Milton,  on 
the  one  hand,  denies  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and,  on 
the  other,  holds  his  own  belief  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
Trinity.  But  no  dogma  is  introduced  that  does  not  bear 
directly  on  the  philosophical  and  ethical  problem  of  man's 
relations  to  the  opposed  forces  of  good  and  evil.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  will  explains  the  possibility  of 
evil's  arising  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  predestination  is 
discussed  only  to  prove  man's  freedom  of  will  and  to  justify 
punishment  imposed  for  wrong-doing.  Milton's  attention 
is  firmly  fixed  on  his  central  theme — the  origin  and  course 
of  evil. 

In  the  story  of  Lucifer's  revolt  and  man's  fall  Milton 
finds  it  easier  to  trace  the  course  of  evil  in  modern  life  than 
to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  origin  of  sin 
in  a  universe  ruled  by  an  all-wise  creator.  He  represents 
first  the  original,  self-begotten  guilt  of  Satan,  in  the  loath- 
some figure  of  Sin,  sprung  suddenly,  like  Minerva,  from 

1Colet's  liberal  interpretation  of  Genesis  I  intend  to  discuss  in  a 
fuller  treatment  of  this  subject. 
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her  parent's  head,  and  of  Death,  born  of  incestuous  union 
of  Sin  with  her  parent.  The  derivative  guilt  of  Adam 
follows,  who  loses  his  innocence  as  a  result  of  already 
existent  evil.  Just  as  there  are  two  distinct  but  mutually 
related  plots,  one  enacted  in  heaven,  the  other  in  part  on 
earth,  so  there  are  these  two  forms  of  evil  whose  workings 
Milton  would  explain. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  Evil  already 
exists  and  man  has  free  choice  of  right  or  wrong.  God 
himself  explains  that  this  freedom  was  given  the  angels 
and  men  that  they  might  honor  and  reverence  their  creator, 
as  they  could  not  do  were  their  actions  ruled  by  the  divine 
will.  This,  however,  seems  only  a  dogma  formulated  be- 
cause the  human  mind  is  unable  to  conceive  of  good  without 
its  counterpart  of  evil;  existence  of  the  one  implies  the 
existence  of  the  other.  But  the  dogma  applies  better  to 
earth  than  to  heaven,  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  Milton 
to  account  for  the  revolt  of  Lucifer — that  is,  for  the  origin 
of  sin  in  a  perfect  world.  Milton  does  not  disregard  the 
problem  as  Vondel  does,  who,  without  excuse  or  explana- 
tion, represents  one-third  of  the  angelic  host  as  ruled  by 
ambition,  jealousy,  and  even  lust.  Milton  simply  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  psychology  of  angels  and  of 
men;  and  in  heaven,  as  on  earth,  honor,  obedience,  and 
reverence  imply  the  potential  existence  of  corresponding 
vices.  God  explains  the  situation  thus :  * 

I  made  him  just  and  right, 

Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

Such  I  created  all  the  Ethereal  Powers 

And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  failed. 

Milton,  however,  distinguishes  between  the  guilt  of 
Satan  and  of  Adam.  Since  Satan  fell  self-tempted,  and 

1P.  L.,  3.  98-101. 
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since  in  his  crime  no  element  of  good  entered,  his  sin  was 
unpardonable.  Adam,  on  the  contrary,  sinned  in  part 
through  the  fault  of  another,  and  his  action  sprang  from 
desires  in  themselves  not  altogether  base.  Hence  Adam's 
sin  was  not  beyond  forgiveness.  The  poet's  main  intent 
seems  to  be  to  accept  as  fact  the  existence  of  evil,  and  to 
disclose  concretely,  after  the  fashion  of  poetry,  its  inevi- 
table consequences. 

Milton's  conception  of  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil  seems  to  be  that  good  is  self -creative 
and  ever-growing,  whereas  evil  is  destructive  and  in  the 
end  self-annihilating.  God,  the  all  wise  and  all  good  and 
all  powerful,  creates  Christ  and  then  the  angels.  Christ, 
filled  with  the  power  of  God,  creates  the  visible  universe 
and  then  mankind.  All  this  was  good,  as  Genesis  tells  us, 
and  all  sprang  from  good,  or  from  self.  Evil,  on  the 
contrary,  can  produce  only  evil,  and  leads  eventually  to  its 
own  destruction.  The  revolt  of  Lucifer  brings,  as  its 
consequence,  the  creation  of  the  realm  of  misery  and  evil 
passions,  as  the  antithesis  of  heaven ;  the  humiliation  and 
complete  degradation  of  Satan  and  his  followers,  symbol- 
ized by  their  transformation  to  serpent  form;  and  the 
temporary  loss  of  paradise  for  man.  So  the  course  of  evil 
is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  good.  Satan  confesses :  1 

For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts; 

and  he  himself  realizes  clearly  that  the  one  result  of  all  his 
effort  must  be  ruin. 

But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt — both  mind  and  will  depraved 
Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  same 
With  me?2 

1P.  L.,  9.   129-130.  "P.  L.,  10.  824-827. 
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If  evil  in  this  way  always  begets  evil,  it  must  eventually 
effect  its  own  destruction.  Satan,  on  beholding  the  su- 
perior nobility  of  newly  created  man,  is  forced  to  admit 
his  inferiority: 

So  much  hath  Hell  debased,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  Heaven.1 

The  final  step  in  his  complete  degradation  is  effectively 
portrayed,  and  with  obvious  symbolism,  in  the  scene  where 
Satan  would  announce  to  the  expectant  rebels  in  hell  his 
seeming  triumph :  2 

So  having  said,  a  while  he  stood,   expecting 

Their  universal   shout  and  high   applause 

To  fill  his  ear;   when,  contrary,  he  hears, 

On   all   sides,   from   innumerable  tongues 

A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 

Of  public  scorn.     He  wondered,  but  not  long 

Had  leisure,  wondering  at  himself  now  more. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare, 

His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs,  his  legs  entwining 

Each  other,   till,   supplanted,  down  he   fell, 

A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone, 

Reluctant,  but   in  vain;    a   greater   power 

Now  ruled  him,  punished  in  the  shape  he  sinned, 

According   to    his    doom 

Thus  was  the  applause  they  meant 
Turned  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to   shame 
Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths. 

Such  self-destructive  elements  of  sin  leave  the  good  in 
the  end  triumphant.  Throughout  Paradise  Lost  this  truth 
is  expressed  again  and  again.  The  angel-messenger,  Ze- 
phon,  once  so  inferior  to  Lucifer  in  station  and  power,  feels 
no  longer  any  awe  or  fear  in  his  presence. 

1  P.  L.,  9.  487-488. 

3  P.   L.,    10.    504-517,    545-547. 
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To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answering  scorn  with  scorn: — 

"  Think  not,  revolted  Spirit,  thy  shape  the  same, 

Or  undiminished  brightness,  to  be  known 

As  when  thou  stood'st  in  Heaven  upright  and  pure. 

That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 

Departed  from  thee;   and  thou  resemblest  now 

Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul." 

Zephon' s  rebuke  is  keenly  felt: 

Abashed   the   Devil    stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely — saw,  and  pined 
His  loss;  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observed 
His  lustre  visibly   impaired.1 

Satan  may  remain  undaunted;  but  his  determination 
availed  nothing  against  the  will  of  the  higher  power;  for 
against  that  will  he  could  not  have  moved  even  a  muscle. 

So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  lay, 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake;   nor  ever  thence 
Had  risen,  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission   of  all- ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs, 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 
^  Evil  to  others,  and  enraged  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy,  shewn 
On  Man  by  him  seduced,  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  poured.8 

The  powers  of  evil,  which  are  thus  chained  absolutely 
by  the  will  of  God,  are  themselves  made  productive  of  good. 
Seeing  this  truth,  Adam  exclaims : 3 

O  Goodness  infinite,  Goodness  immense, 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
And  evil  turn  to  good. 

1P.  L.,  4.  834-840,  846-850.  2P.  L.,  1.  209-220. 

8  P.  L.,  12.  469-473. 
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This  principle  has  been  more  concretely  formulated  by 
Shakespeare  in  King  Lear.  In  no  other  one  of  his  plays 
do  the  forces  of  evil  seem  to  triumph  more  easily  and 
surely;  the  plans  of  Goneril  and  Regan  and  of  Edmund 
meet  with  immediate  success.  But  the  evil  done  springs 
up  as  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  others.  Kent  loses  his 
brusqueness  and  insolence  and  displays  only  an  unselfish 
loyalty ;  Albany  casts  aside  his  subserviency  and  stands  for 
the  right;  Lear  forgets  his  vanity  and  imperiousness  and 
learns  to  think  and  feel  for  others  and  to  suffer  without 
complaint.  And  as  the  good  thus  grows  in  stony  soil  the 
evil  chokes  itself.  Rivalry,  jealousy,  and  hate  among  the 
evil-doers  turn  victory  to  defeat  and  leave  the  forces  of  the 
right  triumphant.  King  Lear  in  this  way  is  founded  on 
the  principle  that  Milton  propounds  in  Paradise  Lost  and 
elsewhere  in  his  writings.  The  elder  brother  in  Comus  is 
said  to  talk  nonsense  regarding  the  self-defensive  strength 
of  righteousness;  but  the  poet  believed  it.  With  equal 
faith,  too,  he  declared  in  Areopagitica,  "  Let  her  [Truth] 
and  falsehood  grapple,  whoever  knew  Truth  put  to  the 
worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ? "  Intense  idealist 
that  he  was,  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  long-enduring 
supremacy  of  evil,  and  Paradise  Lost  shows  how  the  right 
can  and  must  prevail. 

Such  an  analysis  of  Paradise  Lost  deposes  Satan  once 
for  all  from  the  position  of  epic  hero,  to  which  he  has  been 
sometimes  exalted.  Those  who  read  the  poem  simply  as  a 
story,  and  possibly  only  for  what  the "  first  two  books  con- 
tain, have  naturally  felt  the  tremendous  force  of  Satan's 
personality;  for  he  really  has  more  individuality  and 
aggressive  will  than  any  other  character.  They  know,  toor 
that  Milton  himself  battled  for  liberty  and  suffered  in  con- 
sequence, and  without  warrant  they  jump  to  the  conclusion 
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that  Satan  must  be  the  hero  of  the  poem  and  the  spokesman 
of  Milton  himself.  The  romantic  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  especially  Byron  and  Shelley,  with  their  abso- 
lutely erroneous  conception  of  the  meaning  of  liberty,  gave 
their  sanction  to  such  misreading  of  the  poem.  Hence  the 
statement  is  often  made  that  Satan  is  the  hero,  and  that  the 
first  two  books  are  the  best  of  the  whole. 

But  Milton  assuredly  did  not  regard  Satan  as  a  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  "None  can  love  freedom  heartily 
but  good  men,"  he  declared ;  for  he  drew  a  clear  distinction 
between  license  and  that  "  true  liberty  .  .  .  which  always 
with  right  reason  dwells."  l  A  character,  therefore,  like 
Satan  could  not  represent  the  heroic.  Milton  represents 
him  first  in  all  the  might  that  evil  for  a  time  may  possess ; 
but  even  here  Satan  lacks  the  repose,  the  reserve  force,  that 
the  heroic,  either  in  Michelangelo's  sculpture  or  in  litera- 
ture, must  possess.  In  subsequent  scenes  Satan's  loss  of 
self-respect,  his  feeling  of  inferiority,  his  final  degradation, 
make  him  a  most  unheroic  figure.  And  indeed,  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  evil,  he  could  have  been  nothing  else  to 
Milton.  Milton  had  read  and  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
Italian  critics  that  the  epic  hero  for  modern  peoples  must 
be  not  simply  a  mighty  warrior,  but  a  Christian  knight 
as  well,  whose  actions  conform  to  our  highest  religious 
ideals.  This  principle  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Puri- 
tan poet,  who  "  never  at  any  time,  wrote  anything  which 
I  did  not  think  agreeable  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to 
piety." 2  Satan,  in  the  light  of  this,  is  neither  the 
strongest  nor  the  most  inspiring  personage  in  Paradise 
Lost. 

Instead,  the  fallen  angel  symbolizes  sin  in  all  its  stages, 
at  first  powerful  to  attract  and  command,  but  soon  degrad- 

1  Tenure,  p.  1 ;  P.  L.,  2.  83-84.         *  Sec.  Def.,  1.  238. 
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ing  and  loathsome.  He  moves  through  the  whole  poem, 
in  the  role  of  epic  antagonist,  as  the  antithesis  of  all  good. 
In  the  first  plot,  he  heads  the  revolt  in  heaven  with  such 
force  and  generalship  that  only  Christ,  armed  with  the  full 
power  of  deity,  can  overcome  him.  Christ,  therefore,  is 
the  hero  of  this  story — a  hero  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
council  hall,  where  he  offers  himself  as  mediator  for  man. 
This  is  the  significance  of  his  words :  l 

But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 

My  vanquisher,  spoiled  of  his  vaunted  spoil. 

Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  stoop 

Inglorious,   of  his   mortal   sting  disarmed; 

I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 

Shall  lead  Hell  captive  maugre  Hell,  and  show 

The    powers   of   Darkness   bound. 

To  these  claims  God  gives  ready  assent: 

All  power 

I  give  thee;   reign  forever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits;   under  thee,  as  Head  Supreme, 
Thrones,   Princedoms,   Powers,   Dominions,    I   reduce: 
All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow  of  them  that  bide 
In  Heaven,  or  Earth,  or,  under  Earth,  in  Hell. 
When   thou,   attended   gloriously   from  Heaven, 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 
The   summoning  Archangels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal,  forthwith  from  all  winds 
The  living,   and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten;   such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 
Then,  all  thy  Saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  Angels;    they  arraigned  shall   sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence;  Hell,  her  numbers  full, 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.     Meanwhile 
The  World  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  Heaven  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell, 
And,  after  all  their  tribulations  long, 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 
With  Joy  and  Love  triumphing,  and  fair  Truth. 

'P.  L.,  3.  250-256.        .  \    A 
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Of  the  other  plot,  laid  in  the  Garden,  Adam  must  be 
counted  the  hero.  Fallen  though  he  may  be,  he  has 
through  Christ's  intercession  the  means  of  an  eventual 
triumph.  He  represents  the  race,  and  his  victory  displays 
symbolically  the  great  lesson  that  the  race  must  learn. 
Christ  is  the  hero  of  one  portion  of  the  story,  and  Adam 
plus  Christ,  the  hero  of  the  second. 

It  may  at  first  seem  strange  to  depose  Satan  as  hero  in 
order  to  exalt  the  victim  of  his  wiles:  The  greatness  of 
Adam,  however,  lies  in  latent  psychological  powers.  In- 
nate in  him  are  instincts  that  open  dimly  a  vision  of  unseen 
powers  ruling  his  destiny,  and  he  implores  his  angel-guide 
for  further  insight : 

Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here! 
Not  of  myself;  by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness   and   in  power   pre-eminent.1 

So  he  would  learn  the  hidden  mysteries  that  the  Heavens 
declare.  He  has  yet  to  learn,  by  bitter  experience,  how 
man's  earthly  environment  may  displace  these  aspirations 
by  others,  which,  being  not  altogether  ignoble,  are  alluring 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Raphael  forewarns  him 
that  a  desire  for  knowledge,  like  any  other  virtue,  if  carried 
to  excess  becomes  a  vice,  and  that  man,  instead  of  seeking 
to  fathom  all  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  should  learn  to 
use  rightly  what  the  Creator  intends  him  to  know. 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid: 
Leave  them  to  God  above;   him  serve  and  fear. 
....  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there.     Be  lowly  wise; 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee  and  thy  being ; 
Dream  not  of  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there 
Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree- 
Contented  that  thus  far  hath  been  revealed 
Not  of  Earth  only,  but  of  highest  Heaven.2 

»P.  L.,  8.  277-279.  *P.  L.,  8.   167-178. 
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Living  in  this  way  his  divinely"  appointed  lot,  enkindled 
by  the  consciousness  that  man  "  dwells  not  in  his  own," 
Adam  is  made  part  of  a  va?ter  life  and  becomes  a  hero. 

Raphael's  instruction  profits  Adam  but  little.  A  dearly 
bought  lesson  and  Michael's  revelation  of  human  destiny 
must  be  added  before  Adam  learns  to  bring  both  his  actions 
and  his  will  into  conformity  with  divine  plans.  Eve,  with 
what  Milton  would  call  a  woman's  lack  of  insight  and 
reason,  seeks  means  of  evading  God's  judgment;  suicide 
or  a  childless  life,  she  thinks,  will  defeat  God's  purposes 
for  the  race.  But  Adam,  whose  "  more  attentive  mind  " 
recalls  the  promise  that  mitigated  Christ's  stern  sentence, 
accepts  the  punishment  courageously. 

With  labour  I  must  earn 

My  bread;  what  harm?     Idleness  had  been  worse; 
My  labour  will   sustain  me, 

he  says ;  1  for  he  sees  that  God's  will  rightly  prevails. 
With  this  submission  comes  a  great  consolation — that  wher- 
ever God's  will  prevails  God  himself  must  be.  Michael's 
assurance  to  him  is :  2 

Yet  doubt  not  but  in  valley  and  in  plain 
God  is,  as  here,  and  will  be  found  alike 
Present,  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 
Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  track  divine. 

What  matters  it,  then,  whether  Adam's  work  be  in  Eden 
or  elsewhere  ?  The  one  great  essential  is  this :  3 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well ;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heaven. 

*P.  L.,  10.  1054-1057.  2  P.  L.,  11.  349-354. 

3  P.  L.,  11.  553-554. 
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This  noble  principle,  which  was  Milton's  own  life's  motto, 
Adam  finally  accepts.1 

Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best, 

And  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  to  walk 

As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him   sole  depend, 

Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 

Accomplishing  great  things — by  things  deemed  weak 

Subverting  worldly-strong,  and  worldly-wise 

By  simply  meek;  that  suffering  for  Truth's  sake 

Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory, 

And  to  the  faithful  death  the  gate  of  life — 

Taught  this  by  his  example  whom  I  now 

Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest. 

All  this  the  angel  reaffirms. 

This  having  learned,  thou  hast  attained  the  sum 
Of  wisdom;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  the  ethereal  powers, 
All  secrets  of  the  Deep,  all  Nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dst, 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire.     Only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable;  add  faith; 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance;   add  love, 
By  name  to  come  called  Charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest:  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  Paradise  within  thee  happier  far. 

Adam  can  now  leave  the  garden  to  face  his  destiny  without 
dismay ; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

XP.  L.,  12.  561-573,  575-587. 
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With  these  words  the  great  epic  ends.  Years  of  studious 
meditation  and  nobly  planned  effort  and  suffering  had  left 
with  the  Puritan  poet  this  revelation  of  the  ways  of  God 
to  men.  Paradise  Lost  thus  becomes  virtually  a  paradise, 
though  of  another  sort,  regained;  and  the  poem  may  be 
called  another  Divine  Comedy.  The  Italian  poem  pro- 
ceeds steadily,  without  retrogression,  from  the  wood  of 
error  to  the  radiant  glory  of  the  rose  of  heaven,  whereas 
the  movement  of  Paradise  Lost  is  twofold,  from  happy 
innocence  to  sin  and  from  the  agonies  of  sin  to  renewed 
righteousness  and  trust.  This  is  the  theme  of  Job,  also, 
and  of  the  Prometheus  trilogy,  it  is  supposed,  and  of  all 
the  highest  art.  Such  regaining  of  paradise  is  the  poet's 
real  story. 

Just  one  more  matter  relating  to  the  theme  of  Paradise 
Lost  remains  to  be  considered.  If  the  epic  ends  with  this 
assured  promise  of  salvation,  of  return  to  a  higher  Eden, 
what  does  Paradise  Regained  add  to  Milton's  work  ?  Ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  story,  Milton's  Quaker  friend, 
Thomas  Ellwood,  handed  back  the  manuscript  of  the  ear- 
lier epic  to  its  author  with  the  remark,  "  Thou  hast  said 
much,  here,  of  Paradise  Lost :  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of 
Paradise  found."  l  The  objection  is  not  well  taken;  from 
the  fifth  line  of  Paradise  Lost  to  the  end,  the  regaining  of 
paradise  is  ever  the  end  in  view. 

Paradise  Regained,  therefore,  is  no  necessary  sequel  of 
Paradise  Lost;  it  simply  relates,  in  more  concrete  and 
expanded  form,  the  other's  fundamental  thought.  The 
same  thought  underlies  the  third  great  poem  of  Milton's 
maturity,  Samson  Agonistes.  The  hero  of  Paradise  Lost 
is  Adam,  who  through  Christ  learns  his  relation  to  God 

1  Thomas  Ellwood.     "  Relations  with  John  Milton,"  English  Garner, 
Critical  Essays  and  Literary  Fragments,  pp.  135-148. 
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and  wins  salvation.  The  hero  of  Paradise  Regained  is 
Christ  in  the  form  of  man,  a  greater  Adam,  who  sets  the 
world  an  example  of  victorious  resistance  of  temptation. 
The  text  of  the  second  epic  is  that  truth  already  quoted 
from  the  first,  which  begins, 

Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best. 

By  bitter  experience  Samson  learns  the  same  lesson. 
Paradise  Lost  approaches  this  theme  through  long  epic 
development;  Paradise  Regained,  whose  scope  is  so  much 
more  limited,  is  centered  about  it;  Samson  Agonist es, 
whose  hero  is  merely  an  individual  and  not  a  type,  deals 
with  it  still  less  broadly.  But  all  three  poems  express, 
each  in  its  own  way,  the  central  conviction  of  Milton's  life 
and  thought. 

With  such  reference  to  its  inner  meaning  Paradise  Lost 
must  be  interpreted  if  it  is  ever  again  to  hold  the  place 
in  men's  minds  that  it  once  had.  To  claim  an  appreciation 
for  the  poetry  of  the  epic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
parage its  content,  betokens  an  altogether  erroneous  idea 
of  what  poetry  and  literature  really  are.  The  thought  of 
Paradise  Lost,  if  it  be  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  must  be 
worthy  of  its  form ;  indeed,  must  be  superior  to  its  form. 
But  that  thought  can  never  again  be  accepted  as  a  literally 
veracious  account  of  the  creation  and  the  fall ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Milton,  the  poet,  accepted  it  as  such.  The  reader 
must  learn  to  see  beneath  the  surface  the  great  truths  that 
the  story  expresses.  Paradise  Lost  will  then  be  not  an 
antiquated  version  of  man's  earliest  history,  but  a  poetic 
exposition  of  eternal  moral  law. 

t 
ELBEKT  IN".  S.  THOMPSON. 
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V.— NOTES  ON  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE 
PROPHECIES  DE  MERLIN 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  thirteenth-century  French  prose  romance,  Les 
Prophecies  de  Merlin,  of  which  we  have  no  later  edition 
than  the  sixteenth  century,  has  hitherto  received  little 
attention.  Notices  of  some  of  the  manuscripts  appear  in 
the  printed  catalogues  of  manuscript-collections,  but  none 
convey  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  romance  except  the 
description  of  two  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
given  by  Ward  in  his  Catalogue.  Practically  only  two  other 
writers  have  entered  upon  any  discussion  of  the  Prophe- 
cies:— Sanesi,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
Storia  di  Merlino,1  an  Italian  version  of  the  romance,  and 

1Paolino  Fieri,  Storia  di  Merlino,  ed.  Ireneo  Sanesi,  Biblioteca 
atorica  della  letteratura  italiana,  ni,  Bergamo,  1898;  see  especially, 
pp.  Miff. 
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Taylor,  who  in  a  recent  dissertation  on  political  prophecy,1 
substantially  repeats  the  information  given  by  Sanesi. 
Both  of  these  works  are  so  important  for  the  student  of 
the  Prophecies  de  Merlin  that  it  is  a  pity  to  allow  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  the  authors  to  remain  unsupple- 
mented  by  facts  which  naturally  have  come  to  the  notice 
of  anyone  who,  like  myself,  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
French  text  of  the  Prophecies. 

It  should  be  said,  as  both  Sanesi  and  Taylor  have 
pointed  out,  that  the  French  Prophecies  de  Merlin  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Libellus  Merlini  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  nor  with  the  many  so-called  pseudo- 
Jo  achimite  Prophecies  of  Merlin,  which  were  current  in 
Europe  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  Prophecies  consists  of  historical  prophecies  (with  few 
exceptions  entirely  different  from  both  of  the  above)  and 
teachings  derived  from  the  stock  of  encyclopaedic  material 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  delivered  by  Merlin  either  in  dia- 
logue form  or  in  writing  to  various  definitely  named 
personages;  among  these  prophecies  and  teachings  are 
interspersed  anecdotes  usually  designed  to  set  forth  the 
weaknesses  of  the  clergy  or  to  illustrate  the  supernatural 
gifts  of  Merlin,  and  also  romantic  episodes  recounting 
adventures  of  Arthurian  heroes — a  unique  production  even 
in  an  age  of  extraordinary  compilations. 

The  romance  exists  for  us  to-day  in  at  least  eighteen 
sources.  Twelve  of  these  are  French  manuscripts,  most  of 
which  belong  to  the  late  thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury:— two  in  the  British  Museum,2  one  in  the  Biblio- 

1  Rupert  Taylor,  The  Political  Prophecy  in  England,  New  York, 
1911,   pp:  140,    141,    150-152. 

2  Additional  25434   and  Harleian   1629.     Ward,  Catalogue  of  Ro- 
mances in  the  British  Museum,  London,   1883,  i,  pp.  371-374. 
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theque  Publique  1  of  Rennes,  three  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Rationale  2  and  one  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  1' Arsenal  in 
Paris,3  one  in  the  Musee  Conde  at  Chantilly,4  one  in  the 
Stadtbibliotek  of  Berne,5  one  in  the  Biblioteca  di  San  Mar- 

1  No.  593.  Catalogue  general  des  Manuscrits  des  Bibliotheques 
publiques  de  France,  xxiv,  pp.  238  ff.;  D.  Maillet,  Description  des 
MSS.  de  la  Bibl.  publique  de  Rennes,  Kennes,  1837,  pp.  112ff. 

a  Fonds  franQais,  98,  350,  15211.  Omont,  Catalogue  general  des 
MSS.  franQais,  s.  n.  For  98  and  350,  see  also  P.  Paris,  M88.  frangais 
de  la  Bibl.  du  Roi,  Paris,  1836,  I,  pp.  129  ff.  (No.  6772)  ;  II,  p.  367 
(No.  6970).  For  a  brief  analysis  of  parts  of  350,  see  also  Loseth, 
Le  Roman  de  Tristan,  Paris,  1890,  p.  490. 

A  brief  list  of  the  manuscripts  owned  by  the  Conn6table  de 
Lesdiguieres  (ob.  1626),  made  in  1633,  contains  as  one  item,  Les 
prophecies  de  Merlin,  vieux  roman,  "  un  manoscritto,"  Sanesi  says 
(p.  Ixi),  "non  so  se  smarrito,  o  passato  con  altri  manoscritti  dal 
conestabile  medesimo  alia  biblioteca  de  Tours."  The  collection  of 
manuscripts  of  Lesdiguieres  was  bought  in  1716  by  the  Abbey  of 
Marmoutier,  and  after  the  Revolution  was  acquired  by  the  Biblio- 
theque of  Tours.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  list  of  1636  are 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque  of  Tours  by  Dorange, 
published  in  1875;  others  have  been  identified  by  Delisle  as  among 
the  famous  booty  that  Libri  stole  from  Tours  about  1842.  The 
Prophecies  de  Merlin,  however,  appears  neither  in  the  Tours  cata- 
logue nor  among  Delisle's  identifications  (Delisle,  Notices  et  Extraits, 
xxxi,  ie  Pte.,  MSS.  disparus  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Tours;  P(aul) 
M(eyer),  Romania,  xn  (1883),  pp.  336 ff.).  B.  N.  15211  has  the 
name  of  Lesdiguieres  on  the  fly-leaf,  but  not  the  word  propia, 
which  is  frequently  inscribed  upon  the  manuscripts  once  owned  by 
him.  Omont  in  his  description  of  15211  says,  "  provient  de  Lesdi- 
guieres, puis  de  Caumont."  The  greater  part  of  the  manuscript  is 
taken  up  with  Provencal  poems  ( ff .  68-280 ) ,  but  since  the  Prophecies 
occupies  the  first  68  folios,  the  manuscript  would  naturally  be  cited 
under  its  title.  In  the  lack,  then,  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  15211 
would  appear  to  be  the  manuscript  of  Lesdiguieres'  list. 

8  No.  5229.     Catalogue  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibl.  de  V Arsenal,  v,  p.  169. 

*  No.  644.  Musee  Conde,  Chantilly,  Cabinet  des  Livres,  Manuscrits, 
Paris,  1900,  n,  p.  384. 

5  No.  388.  Hagen,  Catalogus  Codicum  Bemensium,  Berne,  1875, 
p.  359. 
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co  1  at  Venice,  and  one  in  the  Vatican  Library ;  2  there  is 
also  a  mere  fragment  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  Treves.3  The 
first  printed  edition  of  a  French  text  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1498  (Verard),  as  the  third  volume  of  the  Romans  de 
Merlin.4  This  is,  of  course,  a  rare  edition,  but  there  are 
copies  of  it  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque 
Rationale,  the  Musee  Conde,  and  very  possibly  elsewhere. 
One  copy  was  reported  to  have  appeared  in  America  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Robert  Hoe.  I  do  not  know 
into  whose  hands  it  has  passed.  The  Prophecies  was 
also  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  still  as  the  third 
volume  of  the  Merlin,  in  editions  which  differ  from  that 
of  1498  merely  in  the  place  of  one  chapter.  Since  the 
printed  text  contains  much  material  found  in  none  of  the 
manuscripts,  and  differs  widely  from  all  the  manuscripts 
in  the  arrangement  of  such  material  as  it  has  in  common 
with  them,  it  has  to  be  reckoned  among  our  independent 
sources.  In  Italian  we  have  two  manuscript  versions, 
one  in  the  Biblioteca  Palatina  at  Parma,5  and  one 
in  the  Vatican  Library.6  There  are  also  two  Italian 
printed  texts  to  be  considered.  One,  our  earliest  edition, 
was  printed  in  Venice  in  1480.  Of  this  edition  one  copy 
is  owned  by  the  British  Museum  and  another  by  the 
Brera  Library  at  Milan.  I  know  of  no  others.  It  was 
printed  also  at  Florence  in  1495,  and  was  reprinted 
several  times  in  the  sixteenth  century.7  The  other  printed 
text  is  the  Storia  di  Merlino,  edited  by  Sanesi,  which  has 

1No.  xxix.     Ciampoli,  I  Codici  francesi  della  Bibl.  di  8.  Marco, 
Venice,  1897,  pp.  151  ff. 

2  Regina   1687.     Langlois,  Notices  et  Extraits,  xxxni,  pp.  219  ff. 

3  Bonnardot,  Romania,  xvi   (1887),  p.  178. 
*  Brunei,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  m,  p.  1654. 

«  Palatino   39.     Ulrich,  Zeits.  fur  rom.  Phil.,  xxvn    (1903),   pp. 
173  ff. 

«  Palatine  949.     See  below,  section  n. 
f  Brunet,  Manuel,  m,  p.  1658. 
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been  mentioned  above.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  text  of 
the  Prophecies,  the  Profecias  del  Sabio  Merlino,  which 
appears  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  so-called 
Demanda  del  Sancto  Greal.1  But  this  Spanish  text  differs 
so  greatly  from  all  the  other  versions  that  I  leave  it, 
together  with  the  brief  fragment  of  Treves,  which  I  have 
not  examined,  out  of  consideration  here. 

Sanesi  knew  six  of  our  texts  beside  the  Storia, — the  two 
fifteenth-century  editions,  Bibl.  Nat.  98,  Berne,  and  the 
two  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum.  Unfortunately, 
in  examining  Bibl.  Nat.  98,  in  which  the  Prophecies  is  in- 
tercalated in  two  sections  in  the  Merlin,  he  saw  only  the 
first,  which  extends  from  fo.  250a  to  258a,  closing  with  the 
announcement — "  mais  ung  petit  se  tait  li  conte  a  parler 
de  [Merlin]  et  de  Maistre  Anthonne."  If  we  turn  over 
a  few  folios,  we  find  that  .we  may  take  our  author  at  his 
word — "  ung  petit  se  tait  li  contes," — and  that  at  fo.  2760, 
"  li  contes  .  .  .  retorne  a  parlier  dez  propheciees  de  mer- 
lins," and  continues  to  fo.  287d, — "  mais  atant  se  tait  or 
li  conte  de  merlins  et  de  ses  propheciees  et  de  maistre 
anthone  qui  les  mist  en  escript  et  de  meliadus  lamy  la 
dame  du  lac  et  plus  nen  parle  car  asseis  en  ait  suffisam- 
ment  parleit."  So  it  is  evident  that  although  Sanesi's 
examination  of  his  material  has  paved  the  way  for  future 
study,  it  should  be  possible  to  extend  it. 

The  manuscripts  and  texts  are  widely  divergent  from 
each  other.  Additional  and  Bibl.  Nat.  350  agree  in 
material  and  arrangement;  both  are  incomplete,  breaking 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  350  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  prophecies  than  Additional.  The  Italian  edition  of 
1480  and  the  Parma  manuscript  also  agree  in  material 

*Ed.  Ad.  Bonilla  y  San  Martin  in  Libros  de  Caballerias,  I*  parte, 
(Nueva  Bibtioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  vi)  Madrid,  1907. 
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and  arrangement,  although  they  have  many  verbal  differ- 
ences. With  these  exceptions,  no  two  sources  can  be  said 
to  represent  the  same  text,  but  all  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  common  material.  Yet  even  this  material  is 
arranged  in  each  source  in  an  order  very  unlike  that 
adopted  by  any  other,  although  some  of  the  manuscripts 
contain  certain  long  sections  that  are  identical.  Even  the 
romantic  episodes,  interspersed  among  the  prophecies,  are 
rarely  the  same  or  introduced  at  the  same  points  in  the 
different  manuscripts;  and  in  general  they  have  not  a 
remote  connection  with  the  prophecies  or  with  Merlin. 

In  most  of  the  manuscripts  the  Prophecies  appears  as 
a  work  by  itself.  In  the  French  and  Italian  editions, 
however,  in  San  Marco,  Parma,  Regina,  Bibl.  Nat.  98, 
and  Palatino  949,  it  either  follows  the  romance  of  Merlin 
or  is  intercalated  in  it,  but  seldom  at  the  same  point  in 
the  text.  In  the  edition  of  1480  and  the  Parma  manu- 
script (which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  are  substantially 
in  agreement)  the  Prophecies  begins  after  Uterpendragon 
learns  of  the  three-fold  death  of  a  baron,  according  to 
Merlin's  prediction ;  in  Palatino  949  and  San  Marco,  after 
Arthur  is  chosen  king;  in  Bibl.  Nat.  98,  after  Merlin  has 
gone  to  visit  Blaise  at  the  end  of  a  sojourn  of  eight  days 
with  the  Dame  du  Lac;  in  Regina,  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
versation between  Merlin  and  Blaise,  which  follows  Mer- 
lin's acquittal  of  his  mother  before  the  judge.  In  the 
French  edition  of  1498,  the  second  volume  ends  when 
Gauvain,  after  having  returned  to  court  from  a  quest, 
relates  to  Arthur  that  among  other  adventures  he  had 
talked  with  Merlin  who  was  entombed  in  Broceliande. 
The  Prophecies  immediately  follows.  This  condition  of 
affairs  in  itself  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  Prophecies 
did  not  originally  form  an  integral  part  of  the  romance 
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of  Merlin;  but  there  are  many  other  and  better  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  a  separate  work,  which  naturally 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  Merlin.  These  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  advance  here,  as  they  will  be  more  suitably  dis- 
cussed in  an  edition  of  the  text.  Some  of  them  Sanesi 
has  shown,1  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  confirmation 
of  his  argument  he  points  out  2  that  in  Bibl.  E"at.  98  the 
Prophecies  occupies  a  brief  and  independent  section, 
which,  he  says,  is  plainly  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  romance, 
and  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  remainder  of  the 
text;  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  really  only  one 
portion  of  the  Prophecies,  which  are  later  continued  for 
eleven  folios,  which,  however,  be  it  said,  like  the  first 
section,  have  no  connection  with  the  main  text. 

The  sources  agree  in  saying  that  the  Prophecies  is  a 
work  that  was  translated  from  Latin 3  into  French  by 
Maistre  Richard  d'Irlande  at  the  command  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  II.  Palatino  949  alone  gives  the  date 
and  adds  that  Richard  did  this  in  the  year  1228.  But 
since  the  sources  all  lay  claim  to  being  the  same  book,  and 
since  they  all  present  different  texts,  it  is  evident  that  not 
more  than  one  is  to  be  believed,  and  that  each  of  the  others 
has  added  something  to  or  taken  something  from  the  origi- 
nal Livre  de  Maistre  Richard.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Sanesi,  to  illustrate  his  belief  that  we  have  merely  redac- 
tions of  the  original  text,  cites  three  episodes  from  the 
Storia,  which  from  their  character  he  infers  belonged 
to  the  original  text,  but  which,  as  he  says,  do  not  appear 
in  all  the  manuscripts,  one  of  them  being  omitted  from 
Berne  and  the  other  two  from  Bibl.  Nat.  98.  The  former, 

*Pp.  Ixviiff.  2P.  Ixx. 

8  Palatino  G 49  reads  gramadega;  the  Storia   (c.  55  r)   says  it  was 
translated  from  the  Hebrew   (cf.  c.  Irff.) 
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however,  extends  from  if.  56a-61a  of  Berne,  which  Sanesi 
knew  only  through  notes,  evidently  incomplete,  and  the 
remaining  two  are  contained  in  that  part  of  Bibl.  Nat. 
98  which  he  had  not  seen,  at  ff.  285c-286&,  287a,  b. 

Sanesi  regards  the  Livre  de  Maistre  Richard  as  only 
an  imaginary  translation,  and  as  really  a  compilation  made 
in  French  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Frederic.  Whether 
we  agree  with  him  in  this  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  to  attempt 
to  discover  the  original  form  of  the  Livre  de  Maistre 
Richard  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  must  be  very 
carefully  sifted.  Many  of  the  prophecies  could  not  have 
been  contained  in  a  work  that  was  translated  to  please  the 
Emperor  Frederic  by  a  personage  like  Maistre  Richard, 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  Magister  Riccardus,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Emperor's  court; 
for  while  many  refer  to  events  and  conditions  in  such  terms 
that  they  would  have  been  as  sweet  morsels  under  the 
tongue  of  Frederic,  many  are  of  a  nature  that  would  have 
speedily  made  the  writer  persona  non  grata  to  him. 
Moreover,  chronology  demands  a  later  date  for  some 
of  the  prophecies  than  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederic. 
The  probable  early  form  and  growth  of  the  work  I  hope 
to  discuss  later  after  a  comparison  of  all  our  texts.  Not 
until  the  sources  and  the  material  have  been  carefully 
studied  (if  then),  can  we  feel  sure  that  the  work  was 
compiled  originally  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  and  that  Maistre  Richard  should  really  be 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Prophecies  de  Merlin. 

Taylor's  account  of  the  Prophecies,  though  in  general 
accurate,  is  necessarily  inadequate.  He  says,  "  According 
to  a  statement  in  the  manuscript  they  were  translated 
from  the  Latin  by  Richard  of  Ireland.  ...  In  the  French 
manuscript  they  follow  the  Roman  de  Merlin.  .  .  . 
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Sanesi  .  .  .  insists  that  these  prophecies  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered French  material  at  all,  saying  that  they  are  Italian 
in  authorship,  place  of  composition  and  contents.  All 
this  is  quite  true,  for  they  were  produced  at  Frederic  the 
Second's  court  by  his  secretary."  1  But  we  have  seen 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  "  the  "  French  manuscript,  for 
there  are  a  dozen  different  manuscripts,  and  that  the 
Prophecies  does  not  regularly  follow  the  romance  of  Mer- 
lin ;  neither  are  we  yet  in  a  position  to  accept  unreservedly 
the  Italian  authorship  of  the  work. 


II 

PALATINO  949  AND  A  BUEIED  POEM  OF  CECCO  D'ASCOLI 

The  Vatican  manuscript  Palatino  949  is  a  small  paper 
folio,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  folios  (the 
last  four  blank,  in  double  columns),  with  illuminated  ini- 
tials. It  is  dated  November  15, 1452.  It  has  been  briefly 
described  by  Carl  Grieth  in  his  Spicilegium  Vaticanum  2 
as  "  eine  italienische  zu  Anfang  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  ver- 
fasste  Bearbeitung  des  Lebens,  der  Liebensabentheuer, 
Weissagangen  und  Schicksale  des  Zauberers  Merlin." 
The  manuscript  begins : — "  Qui  achomenga  lo  libero  dello 
savio  Merlin  profecto  dello  qual  libero  faremo  do  parti  e 
in  ello  primo  tractado  faremo  mention  della  soa  nasion 
et  de  tutti  li  Re  che  fuorono  in  suo  tempo  in  ingeltera  et 
de  tutti  li  suo  f  acti  per  fina  alia  incoronacion  de  Re  artus. 
Et  in  llo  segondo  tractado  faremo  mention  delle  suo  pro- 
fecie  e  della  sua  morte.  ora  achomenciamo  al  nome  de  dio 


*Pp.  141,  150. 

8  Frauenfeld,  1838,  p.  86. 
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e  meteremo  in  prima  li  chapitolli  destintamente  acoche 
che  quello  che  se  domanda  se  posa  trouar  piu  ligiera- 
mente."  Here  follow  the  rubrics  of  the  chapters  through 
chapter  168  (if.  4a-63d).  The  material  in  this  part  of 
the  manuscript  agrees  with  the  ordinary  version  of  the 
romance  of  Merlin  as  far  as  the  coronation  of  Arthur 
(fo.  63d),  where  the  author  tells  us  that  the  writing  of 
Maistro  Biaxio  ends.  Then  follows  a  chapter  relating 
that  after  the  death  of  Biaxio,  Merlin  cemented  a  friend- 
ship with  the  vescovo  Tolomer  in  Gaules,  who  undertook 
to  write  all  that  Merlin  wished  to  say.  The  chapter 
ends : — "  Qui  si  finisce  lo  primo  libro  de  Merlin  et  si 
achomenga  lo  segondo  delle  suo  profetie  et  della  sua 
morte."  Then  follow  the  rubrics  (if.  64a-67a)  through 
chapter  165  of  the  Profetie  (fo.  119&).  They  conclude: — 
"  Qui  finist  lo  segondo  libero  de  Merlin  delle  sue  pro- 
phegie  et  della  soa  morte.  Et  fo  conpido  de  scriver  a  di 
15  Novembrio  1452.  Et  si  llo  scripto  de  mia  propria 
man,  mi  Jachomo  de  guane  barbier.  Deo  Gragiax." 
Next  come  an  unattributed  prophecy  concerning  Verona 
(if.  119c^d),  and  some  prophecies  in  prose  and  in  verse 
by  Cecco  d'Ascoli  (if.  119d-121a).  After  a  blank  column 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin  recommence  (fo.  121c)  with  the 
following  introductory  paragraph: — "  Queste  profecie 
furoro  trate  de  quello  proprio  libro  francixi  lo  qual  scrisi 
maistro  rigardo  traslata  de  gramadega  in  francixi  quello 
proprio  libero  de  Merlin  lo  qual  aveva  scripto  maistro 
tolomer  de  ierlanda  cho  lo  suo  proprie  man  per  lo  cho- 
mandamento  de  Merlin.  E  maistro  ricardo  lo  traslata  del 
.MCCXXVIII.  E  maistro  tolomer  lo  aveva  scripto  per  lo 
chomandamento  de  Merlino  del  .CCCCLXXXII."  Hereupon 
follow  three  chapters  of  prophecies  addressed  to  Tolomer 
and  one  addressed  to  Antonio,  with  which  the  mansucript 
terminates. 
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This  version  of  the  Prophecies,  which  in  spite  of  the 
late  date  of  the  manuscript  throws  some  interesting  light 
upon  the  composition  of  the  romance,  cannot  profitably 
be  treated  here.  I  postpone  a  discussion  of  it  for  my 
edition  of  the  Prophecies,  where  it  can  be  more  intelli- 
gibly compared  with  other  unpublished  material.  Suffice 
it  to  say  for  the  present  that  the  text  is  very  different 
verbally  from  those  of  the  Parma  manuscript  and  the 
Italian  printed  editions,  although  the  material,  where 
it  is  the  same  as  that  of  Parma  and  the  Venice  edi- 
tion, in  general,  but  not  invariably,  agrees  in  arrange- 
ment with  them.  The  latter  texts,  unlike  any  others, 
divide  the  prophecies  systematically  into  six  books,  viz.,  the 
prophecies  delivered  to  Blaise,  to  Tolomer,  to  Antoine,  to 
the  Dame  du  Lac,  to  the  hermit  Elia  and  to  Meliadus. 
Palatino  949  is  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  their  second 
and  third  books,  and  consists  of  the  prophecies  delivered 
to  Tolomer  and  Antoine,  containing  only  a  few  of  those 
addressed  to  the  Dame  du  Lac  and  Meliadus,  and  none 
of  those  to  Blaise  and  Elia.  This  agrees  with  the  writer's 
statement  that  these  prophecies  were  "drawn  from"  (trate) 
the  Libro  di  Maistro  Ricardo;  he,  in  fact,  is  the  only  one  of 
our  authors  who  does  not  make  the  assertion,  which,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  cannot  be  true  of  more  than  any 
single  version  that  his  book  is  in  itself  the  Livre  de  Maistre 
Richard. 

The  part  of  the  manuscript,  however,  to  which  I  wish 
especially  to  call  attention  here,  is  that  attributed  to 
Francesco  Stabili,  commonly  called  Cecco  d'Ascoli.  Cecco 
is  perhaps  as  widely  known  from  his  tragic  death  at  the 
stake  at  Florence  in  1327  on  the  charges  of  heresy,  and 
from  the  criticisms  that  he  directed  against  Dante,  as 
from  his  writings,  even  from  his  most  important  work,  the 
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semi-encyclopaedic  poem,  the  Acerba.  In  addition  to  the 
Acerba  and  astronomical  and  astrological  treatises,  Cecco 
is  said  to  have  written  prophecies.1  The  earliest  list 
of  his  works,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  given  by  his 
biographer,  Paolo  Antonino  Appiani  (1639-1709),  a 
Jesuit  of  Ascoli.  "  Edidit  etiam,"  Appiani  says,  "  Prae- 
dictiones  Astrologicas  bellorum  morborum  et  id  similium ; 
quae  MSS.  cernuntur  in  Bibliotheca  Palatina  Vaticana 
ad  num.  9049,  inscriptae  a  Librario,  Profezie  di  Cecco 
d?  Ascoli.  Istud  perbreve  opusculum  concinnatum  est, 
partim  oratione  soluta,  quae  incipit:  lo  Cecco  d' Ascoli 
brevemente  dimostrero  le  cose,  che  denno  awenire  per  li 
Corpi  Celesti,  etc.,  partim  vincta,  cuius  exordium  tale  est. 

Comanda    Astrologia, 
Che  faccia  diceria 
D'ogni  altra  Profezia 
Che  il  Hondo  canta  etc. 

Cum  vero  reliquum  huius  Carminis  eodem  ratione  atque 
norma  compactum  sit,  inde  perspicue  colligo,  Cicchum 
omnium  primum  eonim  versuum  genus,  quod  vulgo  Zin- 
garesca,  Itali  vocitant,  condidisse."  2  Following  Appiani, 
other  biographers  of  Cecco  have  repeated  that  his  pro- 
phecies in  prose  and  in  the  zingaresca,  of  which  they  cite 
only  the  words  quoted  above  from  Appiani,  are  contained  in 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  Palatino  9049,3  where  they  have 

aSee  G.  Castelli,  La  Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Cecco  d' Ascoli,  Bologna, 
1892,  pp.  151-155;  Giorn.  Stor.  xv  (1890),  p.  254;  Lozzi,  La  Biblio- 
filia  (Olschki),  iv  (1902-03),  p.  292. 

a  Published  with  the  rest  of  Appiani's  Vita  by  Domenico  Bernino, 
Istoria  di  tutte  le  eresie,  Venice,  1745,  p.  459. 

8Giammaria  Mazzucchelli,  Gli  Scrittori  italiani,  Brescia,  1753,  I. 
pte.  2,  pp.  1156;  BibUoteca  Picena,  Osimo,  1790-1796,  v,  p.  231;  Can- 
talamessa  Carboni  in  Memorie  intorno  i  Letterati  e  gli  Artisti  della 
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naturally  long  been  sought  in  vain,1  lying  buried,  as  they 
are,  among  the  words  of  Merlin,  in  Palatino  949, — so  vast 
a  difference  does  the  addition  of  a  cipher  make  in  the  cita- 
tion of  a  number.2  Rossi,3  in  his  review  of  Gas  tellies  Vita 
di  Cecco  d' Ascoli,  has  pointed  out  that  the  disappearance  of 
Cecco's  prophecies  meant  no  great  loss,  inasmuch  as  the 
verses  exist  in  many  manuscripts  and  were  published  by 
Trucchi  in  his  Poesie  italiane  inedite4  In  some  manu- 
scripts the  poem  is  anonymous,  in  others  it  is  attributed 
to  the  Abbot  Joachim,  in  another  to  Fra  Giovanni  di 
Firenze,  in  another  to  Frate  Stoppa,  in  the  manuscript 
published  by  Trucchi  to  Fra  Tommasuccio,  variously 
called  of  Foligno,  of  Gualdo,  of  Nocera.  Of  these  writers, 
Fra  Tommasuccio  is  the  only  one  to  whom,  for  various 
reasons,  modern  criticism  assigns  it,5  and  the  claim  to  the 
poem  may  be  said  to  lie  between  him  and  Cecco. 

The  question  can  scarcely  be  settled  definitely  in  the 
lack  of   a  critical  edition  of   the  works  of  the   Beato 


cittd,  di  Ascoli,  Ascoli,  1830,  p.  62,  refers  to  the  manuscript  under 
the  obviously  erroneous  number  4049;  see  also  Bariola,  Rivista 
europea,  xv,  p.  615,  note  2.  For  further  references  see  Castelli,  Vita 
di  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  p.  156.  Castelli  unfortunately  gives  the  impression 
here  that  all  the  sources  to  which  he  refers  cite  the  manuscript  as 
4049  instead  of  9049,  which  he  suggests  should  be  read. 

1  See  Castelli,  pp.  47,  151: — "  queste  profezie,  che  si  sarebbero 
dovute  trovare,  secondo  i  biografi,  enteo  il  codice  vaticano  9049,  si 
ricercano  invano  da  anni." 

a  On  various  errors  of  Appiani  see  Bibl.  Picena,  v,  pp.  231  ff. 

3  Giorn.  stor.,  xxi   (1890),  p.  391. 

*  Poesie  italiane  inedite  di  dugento  Autori,  Prato,  1846,  n,  pp. 
133  ff. 

5  See  Trucchi,  1.  c.,  Mazaatinti,  Propugnatore,  xv,  ii  (1882),  p.  40; 
Renier,  Lirici  edite  ed  inedite  di  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  Florence,  1883, 
p.  cccv;  Pulignani,  G4om.  stor.  I  (1883),  pp.  215  ff.;  also  in  Mi- 
scellanea franccscana,  ed.  Faloci-Pulignani,  Foligno,  1901,  p.  84. 
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Tommasuccio  and  of  the  Acerba  of  Cecco.1  I  have  been 
able  to  examine  no  manuscript  except  Palatino  949. 
This  differs  somewhat  from  the  text  published  by  Trucchi, 
and  inasmuch  as  its  readings  should  be  available  to  any 
one  who  proposes  an  edition  of  the  prophecies  of  Fra 
Tommasuccio,  and  as  the  prose  in  addition  to  the  poem  is 
of  interest  to  students  of  Cecco,  it  appears  worth  while 
to  publish  the  Vatican  manuscript.  A  suggestive  differ- 
ence in  reading  occurs  in  the  first  verse  of  our  poem — 
Comanda  astrologia — and  that  of  Trucchi's  text — Vuol  la 
mia  fantasia.  The  former  is  appropriately  found  on  the 
lips  of  Cecco,  an  avowed  astrologer,2  openly  deriving  from 
the  stars  his  ability  to  read  the  future,  whereas  Fra 
Tommasuccio,  a  faithful  son  of  the  church,  owing  his  pro- 
phetic power,  as  he  believes,  to  a  gift  from  Heaven,  could 
never  have  used  such  an  expression.  Whichever  were 
the  original  form  of  the  poem,  the  line  would  probably 
have  been  changed  when  its  authorship  was  transferred 
from  either  writer  to  the  other.  Yet  a  priori  it  would 
appear  less  probable  that  the  prophecies  of  a  saint  like 
the  Beato  Tommasuccio,  whose  fervid  prophetic  utterances 
had  won  him  a  wide  following  in  Umbria,3  should  have 
been  assigned  to  the  ill-fated  heresiarch,  Cecco,  who 
was  in  bad  repute  even  among  his  contemporaries,4  than 
that  prophecies  produced  by  Cecco,  especially  if  they  had 

1  The  edition  of  Tommasuccio's  works  promised  by  Mazzatinti,  and 
of  the  Acerba  by  Bariolo,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  never  appeared. 

8  Cecco  lectured  on  astrology  et  the  University  of  Bologna.  The 
devout  close  of  the  poem,  is,  needless  to  say,  conventional. 

8  Cf.  Mazzatinti  and  Pulignani  as  above. 

*Vasari  (n,  p.  251)  says  that  Orcagna  put  Cecco  among  the 
damned  in  his  Last  Judgment  in  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  now 
destroyed.  Cf.  Palermo,  /  manoscritti  Palatini  di  Firenze.  Florence, 
1860,  II,  pp.  235  if. 
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attracted  attention  by  their  verisimilitude,  should  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Beato  Tommasuccio,  whose  gift  of  fore- 
knowledge was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  who  died  fifty 
years  later  than  Cecco.  This  consideration,  however,  has 
little  weight  beside  the  linguistic  and  historical  evidences 
of  the  material,  which  form  the  more  trustworthy  cri- 
terion, and  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  discuss  in  a  later 
paper. 

Vatican,  Palatino  949,  ff.  119^-121a.1 
Qui  acliomenga  algune  prophetic  de  maistro  QecJio  dascolle. 

Io  cecho  dascolle  brievemente  demostrero  le  cosse  che  die  avegnir 
in  qual  li  corpi  celestrial  si  mostra  quelo  che  die  avegnir. 

Una  grande  aquila  volando  se  levera  de  le  parte  de  aquilon  e 
vignera  in  nostro  e  questa  per  longo  tempo  non  volera.  Tuto  el 
mundo  sera  in  movimento  e  bataia  e  in  ogni  parte  sera  mutacion 
de  fe  e  grandi  tratamenti  de  stadi  de  le  citade  e  de  desbatimento 
de  parlati  desprixiando  le  sante  cosse  vego  la  gliexia  in  gran  tor- 
mento.  Re  contra  re  se  levera  a  bataia.  O  lombardia,  ho  lombardia, 
el  se  smagrera  le  tuo  viscere  i  tuo  fiuoli  de  la  povertade  serano 
soto  metudi  all  ovre  di  tirani  tirrra.  E  li  tuo  nervi  per  povertade 
se  rompera  e  sempre  sera  soto  metuda  a  li  suo  pie  ni  lo  avignimento 
del  principio  non  tora  la  toa  signoria  ni  la  santa  mare  gliexia  pora 
descavar.  I  tuo  campi  rosegera  de  sangue  humana  e  per  la  toa 
novitade  li  puouoli  averano  paura.  Mo  ti  toscana  cun  to  sego 
avenevada  el  to  pechado  non  pasera  senga  punicion  perche  le  suo 
aneme  et  in  quello  roman  la  vana  gloria  e  la  concupisencia  de  la 
carne  in  luogo  de  fe.  Avignera  avignera  tempo  lo  qual  ti  spoliada 
piangera  et  in  la  fortega  de  le  stile  te  abatera  entro  el  profundo. 
0  fiorenga  fiorenga  i  tuo  fiori  non  fiorise  cussi  mo  in  oculto  nasera 
genganea  per  la  propria  utilitade.  El  scandalo  si  germenera  per  lo 
sentimento  de  li  goveni.  La  descencion  de  li  armadi  aduncha  tu 
piangera. 

Comanda  Pastrologia 
che  io  faga  digaria 

1The  following  text  is  transcribed  accurately  from  the  manuscript; 
a  few  periods  have  been  introduced,  and  words  separated  for  the 
sake  of  clearness.  The  scribe's  errors,  which  are  very  obvious,  are 
not  corrected. 
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de  ogni  altra  prophegia 

che  al  mundo  canta. 
Tra  setanta  e  novanta 
ogni  scritura  se  avanta 
la  tera  tutta  quanta 
Avera  gran  peste. 
Vederai  color  che  veste 
quella  che  a  septe 
avera  de  gran  tempeste 

E  gran  paura. 
Vederai  dentro  a  la  mura 
rchiuxi  cun  gran  cura 
e  lor  grande  armadura 

sera  li  spironi. 
Vederai  nuovi  avinioni 
e  de  nuovi  regioni 
e  lionpardi  e  lioni 

a  un  trepelo. 
Vederai  da  muncibelo 
vegnir  gran  trepello 
1'uno  e  1'altro  fradello 

Meter  a  morte. 
x  Vederai  serar  le  porte 

e  descovrir  le  tore 
chi  piu  credera  esser  forte 

avera  mal  fato 
Vederai  vegnir  un  gato 
per  muodo  de  far  prato 
e  dara  schachomato 

a  la  brigata. 
Vederai  mal  arivata 
la  cente  dexarmata 
para  regovrata 
e  fara  faxo. 

Vederai  cantar  el  passio 
qual  de  bruto  e  de  cassio 
chi  sonera  lo  lasso 

de  tristano. 

Vederai  qui  per  uno  piano 
lo  exercito  romano 
cun  fuogo  e  cun  mano 
farano  gran  fati 
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Vederai  domandar  pati 
campar  de  trati 
che  uxera  nuovi  ati 

per  la  via. 
Vederai  per  lombardia 
far  nuova  becharia 
quelli  de  la  simonia 

eser  desfati 

Vederai  lu  mel  contuti 
tirar  a  fin  tuti 
e  far  nuovi  statuti 

e  tran  li  paxe 
Vederai  conseiare 
per  far  pericolare 
la  nave  e  puo  cridare 

Muora  sansone. 
Vederai  il  gran  bixone 
ligarse  colo  Hone 
e  lo  roso  confalone 

avelopare. 

Vederai   palme   pichiare 
e  done  scaviare 
la  citada  che  e  sor  a  la  mare 

eser  deserta. 

Vederai   la   gran  coverta 
dove  e  la  porta  averta 
e  li  se  far  certa 

la  gran  liga. 

Vederai  tuor  via  la  insigna 
e  la  cente  che  velgla 
e  Hi  meter  im  plega 

satanaxio. 

Vederai  tornare  in  axio 
e  meter  in  frachaxio 
e  lo  Hone  al  basso 

Andar  per  tera. 
Vederai  una  gran  guera 
dove  el  tinero1  desera 
elli  farano  la  guera 

a  gran  remore. 
Vederai  lo  imperadore. 

'Trucchi  reads,  tenor. 
2 
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mudar  nuovi  color! 
multiplicare  so  crore 

e  far  puocho. 
Vederai  sorger  un  fuogo 
levarse  a  puocho  a  puocho 
ben  parera  lenguadocho 

si  infra  el  caldo 
Vederai  gitar  in  saldo 
san  leo  e  san  chataldo 
e  anche  san  tebaldo 

avera  mal  fata. 
Vederai  levar  un  gorno 
e  gente  de  breno 
e  farano  como  feno 

in  la  cicilia. 
Vederai  la  gran  vigilia 
1'aspeta  cento  milia 
c'anche  la  sibila 

de  favela. 

Vederai  la  vedoela 
dove  il  seno  s'apella 
polirse   e   farse  bella 

e  prender  marito. 
Vederai   el   crudel   convito 
dov'  el  gio  fiorito 
e  tal  sera  vestido 

che  era  nudo. 
Vederai   el  gran   scudo 
che  umel  e  farse  crudo 
e  con  coperto  ludo 

e  uxar  pati. 
Vederai  de  nuovi  ati 
scampar  de  contrati 
e  molti  amaladi 

faisi  sani. 
Vederai   italiani 
far  guera  cun  germani 
far  guera  e  vilania 

far  grande  becharia 
Vederai  ponir  la  maia 
et  ogni  fero  che  taia 
et  ogn  omo  senga  bataia 

fara  pace. 
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Or  nota  s'el  te  piage 
queste  cosse  verage 
non  aver  de  banbage 

el  to  cervelo. 
lo  fon  fin  al  sigello 
al  segno  de  uno  anelo 
vederai  lo  lupo  e  lo  agnelo 

a  una  fonte. 

Avanti  che  io  passa  el   ponte 
queste  cosse  sia  acorte 
de  qua  e  de  la  dal  munte 

Ch'o  favelado. 
Chi  questo  aprexentato 
da  dio  si  fo  imspirato 
e  lui  ne  sia  laudato 

sempre  eterno. 

LUCY  ALLEN  PATON. 


VI.— CASIMIR  DELAVIGNE  IN  TIME 

FROM   UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS   FROM   HIS   FATHER   AND    OTHER 
RELATIVES   IN   FRANCE   TO   HIS   UNCLE   IN    LOUISIANA 

The  French  critics  of  our  day  judge  the  work  of 
Casimir  Delavigne  with  a  severity  which  I  consider  un- 
just. His  Messeniennes,  of  which  the  first  three  were 
published  in  1818,  made  the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries 
thrill  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  his  Parisienne, 
music  by  Auber,  written  during  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
was,  for  a  time,  as  popular  as  the  Marseillaise.  One  will 
always  read  with  pleasure  his  fourth  and  his  fifth  Mes- 
senienne,  Vie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Mort  de  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
and  the  second  of  his  Nouvelles  Messeniennes,  Trois 
Jours  de  Christophe  Colomb. 

As  a  dramatic  writer  Casimir  Delavigne  had,  in  his 
life-time,  the  greatest  success.  He  was  a  classicist,  but 
he  endeavored,  in  some  of  his  plays,  to  combine  the  ideas 
of  the  Romantic  school  with  those  of  the  Classical.  His 
drama,  Louis  XI  (1832),  is  still  played  in  France,  and, 
translated  into  English,  has  been  very  popular  in  the 
United  States.  His  comedy,  I'Ecole  des  Vieillards 
(1823),  is  particularly  interesting,  because  it  does  not 
render  ridiculous  the  love  of  an  old  man  for  a  young 
woman.  In  this,  Delavigne  displays  some  originality  and 
abandons  the  tradition  of  French  literature,  which,  until 
then,  had  been  merciless  in  its  treatment  of  old  men  in 
love,  as  we  see  so  well  in  Moliere  and  in  Beaumarchais. 
La  Popularite  (1838)  is,  perhaps,  the  third  in  merit  of 
Delavigne's  plays,  and  is  an  interesting  study  in  politics, 
in  which  the  poet  gives  a  beautiful  lesson  of  patriotism. 
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Casimir  Delavigne  was  born  at  Havre,  on  April  4,  1793, 
and  died  at  Lyons,  on  December  11,  1843.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1825,  after 
two  unsuccessful  attempts.  The  first  time  the  bishop  of 
Hermopolis  was  preferred  to  him,  and  the  second  time,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  Delavigne  said :  "  You  will  see 
that  at  my  third  attempt  the  pope  will  be  opposed  to  me." 
Great  honors  were  conferred  upon  the  poet  during  his 
life,  and  still  greater  honors  were  done  to  his  memory. 
At  his  funeral,  Victor  Hugo  delivered  an  oration,  and 
he  and  Sainte-Beuve  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Delavigne  at 
the  French  Academy,  when  the  great  critic  succeeded  the 
author  of  Louis  XI  among  the  "  Immortals."  Delavigne, 
however,  very  curiously,  had  always  refused  to  vote  for 
Hugo  as  a  member  of  the  Academy,  offering  his  vote  in 
preference  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  pere.  Louis-Philippe 
ordered  his  bust  and  his  portrait  to  be  placed  at  the 
Versailles  Museum;  his  bust  was  placed  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais  and  in  one  of  the  courts  of  honor  of  the  "  College 
Henri  IV,"  formerly  "  College  Napoleon "  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  a  pupil.  His  native  city  of  Havre 
erected  his  statue  in  front  of  the  Museum,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  quay  where  he  was  born.  He  was  buried  at 
the  beautiful  and  historic  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise,  and 
his  monument  consists  of  a  tragic  muse,  holding  a  crown 
of  immortelles  with  one  hand  and  a  lyre  with  the  other. 

In  my  opinion,  Casimir  Delavigne  deserves  to  occupy 
an  honorable  rank  in  the  history  of  French  literature; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  what  members  of  his  family 
said  of  him  and  of  his  work.  Jean  Frangois  Casimir 
Guillaume,  a  brother  of  his  father,  emigrated  to 'America 
and  established  a  school  for  girls  in  St.  James  Parish, 
Louisiana.  My  mother  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  I  had 
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the  pleasure  of  knowing  his  son  Jean  Casimir,  a  cultivated 
old  gentleman  whose  descendants  live  in  New  Orleans  at 
present.  One  of  Jean  Casimir's  daughters,  Miss  Emilie 
Delavigne,  a  teacher  in  the  New  Orleans  public  schools, 
has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  letters  written  to 
her  grandfather  by  his  relatives  in  France  and  relating  to 
the  poet  and  dramatist  Casimir,  and  to  his  brother  Ger- 
main, who  was  a  writer  of  some  merit  and  well  known 
as  the  author  of  the  librettos  of  the  great  operas,  La 
Muette  de  Portici,  Robert  le  Diable  and  Charles  VI,  the 
latter  in  collaboration  with  Casimir. 

Casimir  Delavigne  was  not  only  a  praiseworthy  poet 
and  dramatist,  but  he  was  also  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  a 
charming  disposition,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  had  near  Paris  a  delightful  country  seat, 
"  La  Madeleine/7  from  which  were  dated  several  of  the 
letters  of  which  we  give  extracts.  Delavigne  sold  "  La 
Madeleine  "  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  aunt 
Mrs.  Aupoix,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  education  of  his 
son  in  Paris.  His  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and 
in  1843,  in  search  of  a  warmer  climate,  he  started  with 
his  wife  for  Montpellier.  Arrived  at  Lyons,  he  felt  so 
ill  that  he  had  to  stop,  and  he  died  on  December  11,  1843. 
"  One  hour  before  his  death,"  says  his  biographer,  his 
brother  Germain,  "  he  had  Guy  Mannering  read  to  him, 
and  his  wife  having  passed  over  two  or  three  lines,  he 
asked  her  to  begin  again,  calling  her  attention  gently  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  A  few  minutes 
later,  on  December  11,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
seemed  to  cease  listening  to  the  reading,  and  placing  his 
head  on  his  hand,  he  murmured  a  few  verses  in  a  low 
voice;  then  letting  his  head  fall  gently  on  the  pillow,  he 
appeared  to  go  to  sleep;  but  he  was  never  to  wake  up." 
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The  following  letters  throw  interesting  light  on  the 
personal  relations  of  this  estimable  man. 

]STo.    1.     Widow  Aupoix  to   her  brother   Jean  Frangois 
Casimir  Guillaume  in  Louisiana. 

La  Madeleine,  April  9,  1829. 

The  -authors,  Germain  and  Casimir,  are  working;  but 
they  have  given  nothing  this  winter.  It  is  a  real  harm 
done  our  brother  who  is  the  minister  of  finance  of  the 
family.  Casimir  has  written  a  tragedy,  which  will  be 
played  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Germain  is 
finishing  a  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  but  I  am  not  well 
informed  about  all  that  is  taking  place,  on  account  of  my 
stay  in  the  country.  I  send  you  herewith  a  short  extract * 
from  a  newspaper  of  Paris.  My  brother  told  me  that  the 
Tacitus  was  very  beautiful.  The  library  of  your  nephew 
is  considerable;  it  increases  every  day  with  all  the  gifts 
that  Casimir  receives.  This  library  is  at  La  Madeleine. 
Every  spring  all  the  books  received  in  the  winter  are 
brought  here.  This  is  what  keeps  me  company  when  I 
am  here.  Unfortunately  I  have  very  poor  eyes. 

No.  2.     Louis  Auguste  Anselme  to  his  brother  in 
Louisiana. 

La  Madeleine,  June  22,  1829. 

Soon,  my  friend,  I  shall  send  you  the  copy  of  a  new 
tragedy  of  Casimir,  represented  for  the  first  time  at  the 

1News  of  the  Theatres. — The  representation  of  la  Muette  de  Por- 
tici,  which  took  place  at  the  Court  Theatre  last  Tuesday,  produced 
the  greatest  effect  on  the  august  assembly.  The  King,  as  a  mark  of 
the  satisfaction  which  he  had  felt,  sent  to  Messrs.  Scribe  and 
Germain  Delavigne  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  works  of  Tacitus,  and 
to  Mr.  Auber  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV  when  a  child,  according 
to  Bosio. 
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"  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  formerly  "Theatre 
de  F Opera/'  where  we  used  to  hear  our  old  schoolmate 
Cheron.  My  son's  tragedy  had  been  read,  however, 
at  the  "  Frangais,"  accepted  unanimously  and  enthusi- 
astically; but  when  the  parts  were  to  be  assigned  to 
the  actors,  three  of  the  principal  ones  pretended  that 
the  part  of  the  doge  Faliero  belonged  to  them.  Hence  the 
impossibility  of  distributing  the  parts,  as,  besides,  not  one 
of  the  three  was  entitled  to  the  part.  My  son  thought 
that  he  should  wait,  and  that,  in  time,  each  one  would 
understand  what  he  could  do.  Things  had  been  in  that 
condition  for  several  months  when  the  Director  of  "  la 
Porte  St.  Martin  "  came  to  propose  to  Casimir  to  have 
the  play  acted  in  his  newly  renovated  theatre,  saying  that, 
if  he  consented,  he  would  find,  in  a  few  days,  the  necessary 
actors.  My  son  accepted  the  proposition,  and  his  tragedy, 
represented  on  a  stage  where  ordinarily  only  melodramas 
are  played,  had  the  greatest  success  in  the  presence  of  the 
finest' Audience  in  Paris.  In  short,  my  son  has  obtained 
a  triumph — loudly  acclaimed  by  all  the  spectators,  he 
resisted  the  invitation  and  did  not  appear,  but  the  public 
awarded  him  a  crown  which  was  brought  to  his  house  at 
about  midnight.  Since  then  this  play  has  been  represented 
every  day  with  the  same  success,  in  spite  of  the  heat. 

Germain  had  several  plays  represented  at  the  "  Gym- 
nase  "  last  winter.  His  comic  opera,  Robert  le  Didble  has 
not  been  played,  on  account  of  the  bad  health  of  the 
musician  who  was  at  Berlin,  but  he  will  arrive  at  Paris  in 
July,  and  the  play  will  be  represented  next  autumn  at  the 
"  Opera  Comique."  He  will  have  a  grand  opera  played 
next  winter,  and  he  has  two  others  in  preparation.  La 
Muette  de  Portici,  grand  opera,  which  already  has  had 
seventy  representations,  obtains  every  day  the  same  success 
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as  at  the  first  representation.  During  the  last  carnival 
the  King  had  that  opera  played  at  the  court,  and  he  was 
so  delighted  with  it  that  he  ordered  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  manifest  his  satisfaction  to  my  son  and  to  send 
him  a  magnificent  edition  of  Tacitus  in  four  volumes, 
large  quarto,  vellum  paper. 

No.  3.     Louis  Delavigne  to  his  brother  in  Louisiana. 

Paris,  February  8,  1830. 

We  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction  and  astonishment 
at  the  same  time  that  the  American  journalists  have  pub- 
lished in  their  papers  the  entire  tragedy  Marino  Faliero 
of  my  son  Casimir.  He  was  himself  greatly  astonished 
and  pleased.  I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  news 
which  has  flattered  us  singularly. 

No.  4.     Louis  Delavigne  to  his  brother  in  Louisiana. 

May  12,  1830. 

Next  August  Robert  le  Diable,  a  poem  by  Germain 
and  Scribe,  will  be  rehearsed.  The  play  was  written  long 
ago  for  "  1' Opera  Comique,"  but  the  destination  had  to 
be  changed,  because  at  that  theatre  there  are  neither 
singers  nor  musicians  capable,  the  first  to  sing  and  the 
second  to  play  the  music  which  is  by  Mr.  Meyer  Beer,  a 
Prussian,  a  famous  composer. 

Germain  has  two  grand  operas  ready,  of  which  the 
music  of  the  first  is  by  Rossini,  the  second,  by  Auber. 
Casimir,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  will  have  a  tragedy 
represented,  of  which  the  title  is  Louis  XI. 

The  three  following  letters  give  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. 
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"No.  5.     Alphonse  Delavigne  to  his  father  in  St.  James 
Parish,  Louisiana. 

Paris,  August  8,  1830. 

The  memorable  events  which  took  place  in  Paris  on 
the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  July  will  probably  have  reached 
you  before  my  letter.  However,  fearing  that  you  may 
not  have  heard  them,  I  shall  give  you  some  details  of  them. 
Charles  X,  influenced,  without  doubt,  by  the  Jesuits  and 
badly  advised  by  his  infamous  ministers,  thought  that 
he  could  make  a  "  coup  d'etat "  without  fear.  Indeed 
he  attempted  it.  On  the  26th  of  last  month  he  vio- 
lated the  laws  by  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
then  he  issued  an  ordinance  by  which  he  abolished  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  This  new  act  of  despotism  made 
every  one  indignant,  and  the  very  next  day  there  were 
riotous  meetings  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  All  were  firmly 
decided  to  take  up  arms  and  to  defend  liberty  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood.  On  the  27th  the  people  revolted. 
All  the  officers  commanding  the  gendarmerie,  the  Royal 
Guard,  and  other  troops  in  Paris  deploy  their  forces  on 
the  Boulevards  and  other  places.  Instantly  everybody 
runs  to  arms  and  attacks  the  King's  troops.  Those  who 
have  no  arms  brave  the  grape  shot  and  the  cannon  balls 
in  order  to  obtain  arms.  Soon  all  Paris  is  in  arms,  and 
several  regiments  refuse  to  fire  on  the  people.  On  every 
side  there  are  a  terrible  fusillade  and  cannonade.  Oh! 
what  an  awful  sight  to  see  flowing  the  blood  of  one's 
countrymen !  And  by  whom  is  that  blood  shed  ?  Perhaps 
by  brothers  or  other  relatives.  Should  not  a  King  be 
seized  with  horror  in  thus  having  his  people  massacred? 
But  God,  always  just,  makes  the  Parisians  triumph.  They 
succeed  by  their  courage  in  repulsing  the  troops,  which 
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retire  with  great  loss.  Thus  were  ended  a  fearful  carnage 
and  three  immortal  days,  during  which  the  Parisians 
reconquered  the  liberty,  the  happiness,  and  the  peace, 
which  the  Parisians  are  to  enjoy  under  their  new  King, 
Louis-Philippe  Ier,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  has  just  been 
proclaimed  King  of  the  French  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  the  House  of  Peers.  You  see  that  only  three 
times  twenty-four  hours  were  necessary  to  dethrone  Charles 
X,  who  was  really  not  worthy  to  govern  such  an  admirable 
people  as  the  French. 

What  is  most  extraordinary  and  beautiful  is  the  fact 
that  the  victory  has  been  soiled  by  no  excess.  Never  have 
people  been  wiser  or  more  moderate  than  the  Parisians. 
A  striking  example  of  the  noble  feelings  of  the  French 
is  that,  while  dismissing  their  King,  they  have  given  him 
an  annual  pension  of  1  four  million  francs,  which  he  will 
probably  go  to  enjoy  in  the  United  States.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  mention  all  the  deeds  of  heroism,  for  there 
would  be  enough  to  fill  a  folio  volume.  The  admirable 
and  adorable  Lafayette,  to  whom  the  Americans  are  so 
much  indebted,  has  greatly  contributed  to  free  the  French. 

No.  6.     L.  Delavigne  to  his  brother  in  Louisiana. 

Paris,  Augwt  8,  1830. 

My  good  friend,  I  shall  add  but  one  word  to  the  letter 
of  Alphonse,  of  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  who  succeeds 
very  well  in  his  studies,  and  whom  I  love  as  my  son. 
He  gives  you  a  very  succinct  narrative  of  the  great  events 

1  This  statement  is  incorrect.  Charles  X  received  no  money  from 
his  former  subjects,  and,  in  fact,  left  France  with  great  dignity  in 
spite  of  the  contrary  assertions  of  his  contemporaries.  (Trans- 
lator. ) 
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which  have  just  taken  place  on  the  days  of  the  27th,  28th, 
and  29th  July.  As  the  longest  letter  would  be  insufficient 
to  give  you  an  exact  and  detailed  account,  I  have  requested 
my  sister  Aupoix,  who  is  at  La  Madeleine,  to  send  you  the 
numbers  of  the  newspaper,  le  Constitutionnel,  from  the 
time  the  movements  began.  You  will  read  them  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  because  you  have  a  French  heart,  and 
then  you  will  be  informed  in  regard  to  all  events. 

At  last,  my  friend,  we  have  reconquered  liberty,  and 
we  shall  always  enjoy  it.  The  tricolored  banner  floats 
generally  over  France  on  all  public  monuments.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  has  been  named  King  of  the  French,  and 
the  choice  made  of  that  prince  has  met  with  universal 
approval.  Under  his  government,  which  will  be  truly 
paternal,  we  shall  really  enjoy  happiness,  and  commerce 
and  industry  will  take  a  new  flight. 

I  shall  send  you  by  Mr.  Paul  the  books  which  you  have 
asked  of  me.  I  shall  add  to  them  a  drawing  representing 
a  view  of  La  Madeleine,  and  a  medal  which  has  just  been 
struck  to  be  sold  for  the  widows  and  orphans  and  the 
wounded.  On  one  side  are  engraved  four  verses  of  Casi- 
mir's;  on  the  other  are  represented  Liberty  and  France, 
and  between  them  a  monument.  Liberty  asks  France  the 
names  of  those  who  died  fighting,  and  France  answers 
her: 

"  'France.     Dis-moi  leurs  noms,  je  n'en  vois  point  paraitre 
Sur  ce  funebre  monument? 
Us  ont  vaincu  si  promptement 
Que  j'etais  libre  avant  de  les  connaitre." 

I  shall  send  you  also  the  words  and  the  music  of  the 
Parisian  March  which  has  been  sung  at  all  the  theatres  of 
Paris  and  has  been  received  and  applauded  generally  by 
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the  public.  The  words  are  by  Casimir  and  the  music 
arranged  by  Mr.  Auber.  Casimir  is  writing  at  present  a 
Messenienne  concerning  the  events  which  have  just  taken 
place.  It  will  soon  appear. 

No.  7.     Widow  Aupoix  to  her  brother  in  Louisiana. 

La  Madeleine,  August,  1830. 

I  returned  here  on  July  11,  and  my  sister-in-law  and 
her  children  on  the  23d.  From  that  day  to  the  26th  there 
is  no  great  interval,  and  yet  that  was  sufficient  to  cause 
Charles  X  to  do  many  foolish  deeds.  On  the  26th  he 
published  ordinances  which  exasperated  the  people  so 
greatly  that,  from  the  evening  of  the  26th,  there  was  a 
revolt.  The  King  ordered  the  generals  to  march  troops 
upon  Paris.  The  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  the  Gendarmerie 
which  replaces  to-day  the  marechaussee  and  at  Paris  the 
night  patrol,  some  regiments  of  the  Royal  Guards,  and  the 
Swiss  fired  on  the  Parisians  who  defended  themselves  with 
such  heroism  that,  in  three  days,  the  Government  was 
overthrown.  The  King  and  his  family  escaped  to  Ram- 
bouillet.  The  Chambers  were  to  assemble  on  August  3d, 
and  for  that  reason  there  were  many  deputies  in  Paris. 
M.  de  Lafayette  came  from  his  country  seat  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards.  Retired  gen- 
erals came  forward,  who  had  not  forgotten  how  to  fight 
and  who,  besides,  were  well  known  to  the  troops.  The 
regiments  of  the  line  refused  to  fire  on  the  people,  and  the 
defection  was  complete.  On  the  30th  Paris  was  as  calm 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

However,  there  was  such  severe  fighting  that  the  City 
Hall  was  taken  and  retaken  five  times,  and  the  Tuileries, 
three  times.  There  was  such  order  that  not  a  theft  was 
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committed.  There  were  many  people  killed  and  wounded. 
There  was  such  generosity  that  all  the  houses  were  opened 
to  the  wounded ;  enemies,  as  well  as  friends,  were  attended 
to  with  the  same  solicitude  by  the  physicians  and  the 
surgeons.  The  druggists,  the  women,  made  lint  and  car- 
ried those  who  were  wounded.  I  do  not  believe,  my  friend, 
that  modern  history  or  ancient  history  offer  examples  of 
the  incredible  things  which  took  place  in  Paris  in  a  week. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  remained  at  ^sfeuilly.  He 
came  several  times  to  try  to  calm  the  people;  but,  after 
the  fight,  on  the  29th  or  the  30th  he  was  named  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  the  Kingdom.  He  accepted  on  the  31st. 
The  tricolored  flag  was  floating  over  all  the  monuments. 
The  deputies  and  the  Lieutenant  General  attended  imme- 
diately to  restoring  order  in  the  government.  During  that 
time  what  was  Charles  X  doing  at  Bambouillet?  He 
was  weeping  and  probably  regretting  his  blindness,  but 
it  was  too  late;  all  France  was  in  arms  and  was  flying 
to  the  help  of  Paris;  and  with  such  order  that  all  the 
National  Guards  paid  their  own  expenses  in  the  cities 
through  which  they  passed.  In  the  first  days  of  August 
the  deputies  named  the  Duke  of  Orleans  King,  under  a 
charter  remodelled  by  the  Chamber.  The  former  King 
did  not  wish  to  leave  Rambouillet,  but  the  committee, 
which  went  to  invite  him  to  leave  France,  made  him  feel 
the  necessity  of  not  resisting,  saying  that  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  defend  himself,  and  that  they  would  not 
answer  for  his  life  if  he  did  not  leave  France.  He  finally 
yielded,  and  he  is  on  his  way  towards  Cherbourg,  where 
he  will  embark,  it  is  said,  for  the  United  States.  He  feels 
on  his  journey  the  sorrow  of  hearing  how  much  he  is 
execrated. 

My  brother  remained  at  his  house  and  kept  your  son 
Alphonse  by  him,  but  Fortune,  Desiles,  and  a  brother  of 
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Mrs.  Delavigne  took  part  in  the  fight.  In  the  evening  of 
the  28th  Germain,  Casimir,  their  mother,  and  their  sister 
went  to  Paris.  I  remained  here  alone  in  great  anxiety, 
because  there  were  no  news.  The  stage  coaches,  the 
couriers,  all  had  stopped.  At  last  every  one  reached  his 
destination  without  any  accident.  Mrs.  Delavigne  was 
obliged  to  go  on  foot  from  the  gate  of  Paris  to  her  house. 
The  carriages  could  not  circulate  in  Paris,  of  which  all 
the  streets  had  been  unpaved  and  barricaded.  Many  sol- 
diers were  killed  by  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  which 
were  thrown  from  the  third  story.  The  women  were  of 
great  use  in  that  kind  of  defense. 

The  newspapers  are  very  interesting;  I  shall  send  you 
some  of  those  which  relate  all  the  events  which  have  just 
taken  place.  I  shall  send  you  also  some  older  ones  which 
speak  of  Casimir.  He  has  read  your  letter  addressed  to 
my  brother  and  he  finds  that  your  judgment  on  Marino 
Faliero  is  the  same  as  his.  The  health  of  that  good 
young  man  is  not  good.  He  works  very  much,  and  he  is 
fatigued.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  delighted  with  the  laws 
relating  to  the  press.  He  shall  not  fear  any  more  the 
scissors  of  Messrs,  the  Censors. 

No.   8.     Louis  Delavigne  to  his  brother. 

Paris,  September  24,  1830. 

I  wrote  you  a  few  words,  my  dear  friend,  on  August  8, 
solely  to  reassure  you  about  us  after  the  memorable  days 
of  July  27,  28,  and  29,  from  which  have  resulted  the  fall 
of  Charles  X,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  grandson,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  King  of  the 
French.  France  gains  immensely  by  this  change,  because 
the  Prince  is  an  honorable  man,  very  enlightened  and  very 
laborious.  As  for  him,  in  accepting  the  crown  he  has 
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sacrificed  his  repose  to  the  general  happiness.  Indeed  he 
was  very  happy  as  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  enjoyed  with 
simple  tastes  a  very  considerable  fortune,  and  truly  he  had 
nothing  to  desire,  but  in  the  situation  of  things  he  could 
not  refuse  the  throne  which  had  been  offered  him,  since 
by  occupying  it  he  assured  the  peace  of  France  and  pro- 
tected it  from  anarchy,  the  worst  of  all  evils.  He  will 
truly  be  a  Citizen  King  who  will  govern  the  interests  of 
the  State  with  the  same  attention  that  he  gave  to  the 
administration  of  his  private  fortune.  One  is  then  justi- 
fied in  conceiving  the  greatest  hope  of  happiness  under  his 
government.  I  assure  you  that  I  consider  myself  happy 
to  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  seen  such  a  revolution. 

From  these  changes  there  may  result  great  advantages 
for  my  children,  because  they  are  liked  by  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  all  the  royal  family.  I  believe  that  they  are 
not  without  hope  of  advancement,  especially  Germain,  who 
works  every  day  in  the  cabinet  of  the  King.  As  for 
Casimir,  he  asks  for  nothing,  in  order  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  works  which  entirely  engross  his  atten- 
tion ;  only  he  is,  as  his  brother,  invited  from  time  to  time 
to  dine  with  the  royal  family.  If  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred to  obtain  for  you  an  advantageous  position,  you 
know  that  I  should  seize  it  with  eagerness,  because  my 
children  and  myself  are  truly  devoted  to  you. 

In  accordance  with  your  desire  I  shall  add  to  the  pack- 
age announced  in  my  letter  of  August  8  a  copy  of 
Marino  Faliero,  of  la  Princesse  Aurelie,  and  the  poem 
recited  at  the  theatre  of  Rouen  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Corneille.  The  ode  which  you  mention  is,  I  suppose,  the 
Consular  March.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  printed. 
I  shall  procure  it  for  you. 
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No.  9.     L.  Delavigne  to  his  brother. 

Paris,  March  11,  1832. 

The  grand  opera,  Robert  le  Diable,  of  Germain  was 
represented  for  the  first  time  on  October  21.  It  obtained 
a  complete  success,  and  it  is  still  the  same,  all  the  boxes 
hired  in  advance,  finally  always  a  full  house. 

On  February  9  Louis  XI  was  represented  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  This  very  remarkable  work 
has  obtained  the  greatest  success  since.  It  was  played 
seventeen  times  up  to  the  eighth  of  this  month.  The  pub- 
lic attends  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  orchestra  of 
the  musicians  is  always  invaded  by  the  spectators.  Every- 
body admires  this  beautiful  tragedy,  which  you  will  surely 
have  great  pleasure  in  reading. 

"No.  10.     L^  Delavigne  to  his  brother. 

July  1833. 

As  for  Casimir,  you  will  know  that  he  had  a  tragedy 
in  three  acts  represented  at  the  Theatre  Francois,  on  the 
18th  of  last  May,  having  for  title  les  Enfants  d'Edouard. 
This  tragedy  has  had  the  greatest  success,  and  from  May 
18  to  July  8  it  has  been  played  twenty-one  times.  At  that 
time  the  actors  obtained  leaves  of  absence  to  go  to  play 
in  the  provinces.  On  their  return,  which  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  September,  the  tragedy  will  be  acted  again.  You 
will  be  able  to  judge  the  work,  of  which  I  shall  send  you 
a  copy  by  Alphonse,  with  a  medal  in  plaster  representing 
Casimir,  by  our  first  sculptor,  the  famous  David,  also  a 
very  beautiful  lithograph  of  Casimir. 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  les  Enfants  d'Edouard,  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  filled  with  kindness  from 
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our  excellent  King,  dated  Neuilly,  Saturday,  May  18, 
midnight,  which  you  will  be  glad  to  know : 

"  I  hear  with  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Casimir,  of  the 
success  of  your  play,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  bed  without 
having  paid  you  my  compliments.  You  know  how  I  have 
always  been  pleased  with  the  success  that  you  have  so 
often  obtained,  but  I  am  doubly  pleased  at  this  one,  and  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart ;  it  will  procure  a  good 
night  to  you  and  to  me  also.  Good  morning. " 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  box  which  I  sent  you  some 
time  ago  has  reached  you.  It  contained  with  a  few  books 
a  copy  of  Louis  XI  and  a  small  bust  of  my  son  Casimir. 
I  appreciate  very  much  what  you  say  of  both,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  works  of  the  author.  On  that  subject  you 
are  of  the  opinion  of  various  enlightened  writers  and 
excellent  judges  with  whom  I  am  very  much  nattered  to 
see  that  you  agree.  You  value  perhaps  too  highly  the 
bust,  which  does  not  come  from  the  studio  of  our  celebrated 
David,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
medal  in  which  Casimir  is  represented  in  profile  by  that 
great  sculptor.  It  is  a  very  good  likeness.  I  have  added 
to  it  a  copy  of  les  Enfants  d'Edouard,  and  Alphonse  has 
a  beautiful  lithograph  of  Casimir. 

It  is  Alphonse  who  will  hand  to  you  those  different 
articles.  You  may  assuredly  keep  all  the  works  of  my  son 
which  you  have  already,  but  I  advise  you  that  you  will 
receive  within  a  year  the  complete  collection  of  his  works, 
including  the  last  tragedy,  and  that  the  edition  will  be 
very  beautiful,  with  handsome  in-octavo  paper  with  en- 
gravings, and  finally  the  magnificent  lithograph.  I  know 
that  our  author  is  engaged  at  present  writing  a  comedy  in 
the  country  where  he  is  with  us.  I  do  not  yet  know  the 
title,  but  that  will  come. 
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Germain  and  Casimir,  who  have  read  your  letter,  have 
found  surprising  the  criticism  which  you  made  of  Marino 
Faliero.  What  has  astonished  them  the  most  is,  that  having 
read  the  play  only  in  parts  every  week,  you  should  have 
been  able  to  understand  the  whole  so  well  and  with  such 
sagacity.  Your  nephew  has  been  proud  of  your  judgment 
in  regard  to  his  work  and  of  the  developments  of  his  idea 
into  which  you  entered. 

The  ceremonies  which  I  have  not  yet  explained  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  weddings,  in  our  chapel  at  La  Made- 
leine, of  my  sons  Germain  and  Casimir,  who  will  be 
married  at  the  same  mass.  The  former  marries  Mile. 
Letourneur,  an  orphan,  having  lost  her  father,  of  whom 
she  is  the  only  heiress,  about  six  months  ago.  She  pos- 
sesses the  best  qualities  and  is  of  a  very  sweet  disposition. 
She  possesses,  besides,  an  immense  and  rare  talent  as  a 
pianist,  which  may  cause  her  to.be  considered  the  first 
musician  in  Paris.  She  is  small  but  shapely;  her  face 
is  expressive  of  wit,  and  without  being  very  pretty,  she  is 
very  agreeable.  Her  dowry  will  be  of  about  200,000 
francs,  not  including  very  handsome  furniture. 

Casimir  marries  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Courtin,  a  most 
interesting  woman,  tall,  well  made  and  pretty.  She  is 
also  endowed  with  the  best  qualities,  with  an  exquisite 
sweetness,  and  a  very  loving  disposition,  drawing  very  well 
(the  sketch  of  La  Madeleine  which  I  send  you  is  by  her), 
and  willingly  renouncing  nobility  to  marry  a  plebeian 
whom  she  loves  and  esteems.  As  for  her  fortune,  it  is  not 
as  large  as  that  of  Mile.  Letourneur,  but  that  is  no  matter 
for  Casimir.  Because  of  my  speaking  to  you  of  Mme.  la 
Comtesse,  you  might  think  that  my  son  is  marrying  a 
widow.  Such  is  not  the  case.  She  is  called  Madame, 
because  she  is  canoness  of  the  royal  chapter  of  St.  Anne 
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of  Bavaria.  A  very  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  two 
households,  with  which  our  house  will  be  increased,  will 
bring  no  change  to  our  existence.  We  shall  all  live  to- 
gether, and  our  house  will  be  a  small  republic,  where  each 
one  will  do  his  best  for  the  general  happiness.  You  will 
share,  without  doubt,  my  friend,  as  well  as  your  wife  and 
your  children,  all  the  joy  which  my  wife  and  I  feel  at 
these  two  marriages.  As  for  us,  it  will  be  very  sweet  to  us 
to  see  all  our  children  established  happily  and  to  be  able 
to  hope  that  we  shall  be  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
interesting  family,  which  will  help  us  to  bear  old  age,  if 
we  have  the  happiness  that  our  lives  may  be  prolonged. 

No.  11.     Widow  Aupoix  to  her  brother. 

October  20,  1835. 

The  play  of  Casimir,  Don  Juan  d'Autriche,  was  repre- 
sented on  Saturday,  October  IT.  It  was  a  prodigious  suc- 
cess. I  received  the  news  yesterday  by  Desiles  and  Mme. 
Fortune  who  wrote  me,  both  of  them.  This  is  what 
Desiles  writes  me: 

"  My  dear  Aunt : 

There  was  merry-making  in  the  Eue  Bergere  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  '  champagne  '  the  immense,  ad- 
mirable success.  We  are  jubilant.  There  has  never  been 
such  laughter  and  such  applause." 

E"o.  12.     Widow  Aupoix  to  her  brother. 

October,  1835. 

Why  do  not  your  steamboats  arrive  as  far  as  La  Made- 
leine ?  If  they  were  only  a  week  on  the  way  I  might  run 
the  risk  of  going  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Opelousas  and 
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to  New  Orleans  in  order  to  know  all  the  family.  All  that 
I  say  in  the  dreams  I  have,  while  knitting  in  my  long 
winter  evenings  which  have  begun  sooner  than  usually, 
first,  on  account  of  Don  Juan,  which  is  to  be  represented 
this  month,  and  on  account  of  the  students  who  were  to 
return  on  October  6  to  their  college  and  who  by  favor 
returned  only  on  the  7th. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  enough  books  to 
occupy  your  moments  of  leisure.  It  is  a  great  resource 
for  you  who,  surely,  are  not  much  amused  with  these  new 
novels  with  which  we  are  flooded  in  France,  together  with 
the  melodramas  of  the  Romantiques.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  pitiful  thing  that  may  be  imagined. 

ISTo.  13.     Widow  Aupoix  to  her  brother. 

La  Madeleine,  July  15,  1837. 

Mma.  Delavigne's  health  is  not  bad,  except  that  she  is 
obliged  to  have  herself  bled  from  time  to  time.  She  is 
agile  for  her  age,  courageous  and  never  despairing  at 
anything.  She  is  often  a  nurse;  her  poet  being  very 
delicate,  the  good  care  of  his  mother  is  always  very  useful 
to  him,  and  he  has  recourse  to  it  often.  This  health  so 
delicate  is  the  cause  of  his  not  working  as  much  as  he 
would  like.  He  is  occupied  at  present  with  a  comedy 
of  which  two  acts  are  already  done.  He  has  told  us  some 
scenes  of  it,  and  his  sister,  who  is  quite  a  competent 
judge,  has  told  me  that  it  was  very  well.  The  work  is 
in  verse. 

Germain  is  still  in  Paris,  not  being  able  to  come  here 
except  on  leave  of  absence.  He  has  much  occupation 
this  year  on  account  of  all  the  embellishments  made  at 
Versailles,  and  of  the  festivals,  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
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palace  and  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
galleries  where  are  assembled  all  the  pictures  and  works 
of  art  are  two  leagues  in  length. 

In  the  play-house  which  is  said  to  be  magnificent  the 
opera,  Robert  le  Diable,  was  represented.  The  King,  to 
reward  one  of  the  authors  of  the  poem,  has  given  to  Ger- 
main a  dessert  set  in  porcelain  of  Sevres,  worth  1,500 
francs.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  given  to  Scribe  and 
to  the  composer  of  the  music. 

No.  14.     Widow  Aupoix  to  her  brother. 

Paris,  February  6,  1840. 

To  punish  you  for  your  laziness  I  ought  not  to  tell  you 
that  your  nephew  Casimir  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  a  tragedy  of  which  the  title  is  la  Fille  du  Cid. 
This  work  is  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all  those  that  he  has 
produced.  The  play  is  .being  rehearsed  and  will  probably 
be  represented  in  the  month  of  March.  We  dare  hope  for 
success.  The  poor  author  works  with  such  conscience  to 
do  well  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  him  not  to  obtain 
his  reward  by  a  great  success. 

ALCEE  FORTIER. 


VII.— DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   PROGRESSIV 
FORM   IN   GERMANIC 

The  expressivness  of  the  progressiv  form  of  the  English 
verb  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  foren  grammar- 
ians, who  briefly  but  with  painstaking  care  hav  endevord 
to  analyze  its  force.  Also  more  ambitious  attempts  hav 
been  made  to  penetrate  into  its  history  and  meaning. 
Pessels  in  his  doctor's  dissertation  The  Present  and  Past 
Perifrastic  Tenses  in  Anglo-Saxon  (1896)  has  patiently 
recorded  the  exampls  of  the  construction  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  Old  English  works.  Alfred  Akerlund  in  his  On 
the  History  of  the  Definit  Tenses  in  English  (1911)  has 
treated  both  the  older  and  the  modern  fases  of  the  devel- 
opment with  considerabl  penetration.  Also  a  number  of 
other  scholars  hav  delt  with  different  fases  of  the  study  or 
hav  investigated  the  development  in  particular  periods  or 
particular  sections  of  the  English  speaking  territory. 
Several  foren  scholars  hav  studied  the  progressiv  form  in 
other  Germanic  languages  and  dialects.  A  brief  treat- 
ment of  the  Gothic  progressiv  in  Zeitschrift  fur  deutsche 
Philologie,  vol.  v,  pp.  421-6,  by  Professor  H.  Gering  is 
refreshingly  suggestiv.  In  spite  of  this  extensiv  literature 
there  remains  much  to  be  said,  and  this  paper  is  offerd  as 
a  further  contribution  to  the  subject. 

The  writer  would  fain  penetrate  back  to  the  oldest  mean- 
ing of  the  form  and  then  follow  the  development  to  present 
usage  and  fix  the  present  territorial  boundaries.  He  would 
also  gladly  ascertain  the  forces  that  destroyd  older  uses 
and  led  to  other  forms  of  expression. 

Originally  the  present  participl  in  this  construction  was 
a  predicat  adjectiv  with  pure  adjectiv  force,  as  can  be 
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seen  in  Gothic,  the  oldest  Germanic  language:  "  sijais 
waila  hugjands  andastauin  f>einamma "  (Matth.  5.  25) 
"  be  kindly  disposed  to  your  adversary."  In  this  one  in- 
stance it  is  difficult  to  translate  the  Gothic  construction 
literally,  preserving  the  present  participial  form,  but  this 
original  force  of  the  participl  is  elsewhere  stil  widely 
preservd  in  Germanic :  "  lasting,"  "  soothing,"  "  expect- 
ing"; "leidend,"  "  schlagend,"  "  brennend,"  "  reizend  "  ; 
especially  in  compounds  that  preserv  fragments  of  the 
older  sentence,  as  in  "  long-suffering,"  "  peace-loving," 
"  wohl-schmeckend,"  etc. 

Such  formations  hav  greatly  decreast  in  number  in 
modern  times  as  the  present  participl  has  acquired  in  the 
predicat  other  meanings  that  hav  gradually  crowded  out 
this  oldest  meaning.  The  participl  in  the  old  meaning 
was  often  unclear  or  ambiguous  and  was  avoided.  An 
adjectiv  now  usually  replaces  the  older  participl.  The 
language  greatly  gaind  in  clearness  but  often  lost  in 
vigor  and  fine  descriptiv  force,  so  that  we  sometimes  in 
reading  an  old  book,  pause  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  expression :  "  In  f>is  sentence  sais  sain  benet  fat  sho 
(she)  be  meke  .  .  .  ne  prude,  ne  wrangdoande,  ne  wast- 
ande,  bot  god  dutande  "  (Northern  Prose  version  of  Rule 
of  St.  Benet,  p.  23,  11.  28-31,  perhaps  thirteenth  century). 
Instead  of  "  wrangdoande  "  we  now  say  "  activ  in  evil," 
i.  e.,  three  words  for  one,  and  "  wasteful  "  insted  of  "  was- 
tande,"  i.  e,.,  an  abstract  quality  for  the  more  expressiv 
activity.  The  last  expression  "  god  dutande "  we  hav 
happily  preservd  in  our  "  God-fearing." 

In  Gothic  the  predicativ  present  participl  often  assumes 
a  littl  more  verbal  force,  so  that  it  hovers  between  the 
sfere  of  the  adjectiv  and  that  of  the  verb :  "  sijais  wal- 
dufni  habands  ufar  taihun  baurgim  "  (Luke  19.  17)  "  f>u 
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byst  andweald  hcebbende  ofer  tyn  ceastra  "  (O.  E.  Corpus 
MS.  A.  D.  1000)  "  thou  schalt  be  hauynge  power  on  ten 
citees  "  (John  Purvey  A.  D.  1388)  "  have  thou  authority 
over  ten  cities  "  (King  James  version  A.  D.  1611).  These 
different  translations  reveal  an  interesting  development. 
In  the  Gothic  the  participl  stil  has  considerabl  adjectiv 
force,  but  as  a  verbal  form  it  takes  a  direct  object.  As 
a  predicat  adjectiv  the  participl  had  general,  absolute 
force.  Thus  the  meaning  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
simpl  tens  form  used  by  the  authors  of  the  King  James 
edition.  That  Purvey  in  1388  could  stil  use  the  old 
construction,  while  the  authors  of  the  version  of  1611 
reject  it,  indicates  that  an  important  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  language.  The  participial  construction  had 
gradually  come  to  be  a  parafrasis  for  the  simpl  verb  and 
in  this  capacity  had  developed  a  different  meaning  from 
that  which  it  originally  had.  The  participl  lost  entirely 
its  adjectiv  force  and  hence  lost  the  unlimited,  absolute 
force  of  the  erly  period.  The  participial  form,  having 
acquired  more  verbal  force,  now  suggested  the  idea  of 
duration,  continuation,  which  naturally,  if  unqualified, 
refers  only  to  present  time  and  refers  to  other  moments 
or  periods  only  when  qualified  by  some  adverbial  modifier 
that  clearly  indicates  the  time.  Thus  Purvey' s  "  thou 
schalt  be  hauynge  "  had  become  impossibl  by  1611 ;  for  it 
would  hav  been  felt  as  a  parafrasis  with  limited  force 
applying  to  some  definit  period  of  time,  while  the  thought 
requires  absolute  force  and  denotes  in  this  specific  case 
absolute  possession  of  the  cities.  The  attention  is  here 
cald,  not  to  duration,  but  to  the  meaning  containd  in  the 
verbal  stem,  i.  e.,  possession. 

This  use  of  a  simpl  tens  to  call  attention  to  the  idea 
containd  in  the  verbal  stem  is  a  very  common  one  to-day: 
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"  Work  when  you  work  and  play  when  you  play"  In 
this  absolute  use  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  stress  the 
verb.  While  all  four  verbs  here  belong  to  this  same 
category,  two  of  them  ar  strest.  This  absolute  use  of  the 
simpl  tens  to  call  attention  to  the  meaning  containd  in 
the  verbal  stem  is  the  result  of  a  long  development.  Even 
in  the  oldest  period  it  was  employd  with  this  force,  but  in 
Old  English  the  simpl  tens  was  burdend  with  other  mean- 
ings, so  that  it  did  not  possess  any  distinctiv  meaning. 
Later  the  parafrasis  assumed  some  of  these  meanings ;  so 
that  in  course  of  time  the  simpl  tens,  relievd  of  its  other 
duties,  now  receivd  two  distinctiv  meanings,  the  one  we 
hav  just  studied  and  the  one  to  which  we  shal  now  turn 
our  attention. 

While  Purvey,  as  we  hav  just  seen,  employd  the  parti- 
cipial construction  absolutely  to  call  attention  to  the  verbal 
meaning  containd  in  the  participial  stem,  he  never  employs 
it  in  the  other  common  absolute  category,  namely,  to  indi- 
cate a  customary  act,  as  in  "  He  works  hard,"  i.  e.,  is 
accustomd  to  work  hard.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
participial  construction  in  very  many  cases  had  become  a 
parafrasis  indicating  continuing  action,  and  its  use  in 
such  expressions  as  "is  working  hard  "  would  hav  indi- 
cated an  act  in  progress  insted  of  a  customary  act.  The 
situation  was  quite  different  in  Old  English,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  sentence  from  ^Elfric's  Lives,  i,  11. 
52-5,  where  after  stating  that  the  creator  has  made  crea- 
tures of  various  forms  and  gait,  the  Old  English  writer 
remarks :  "  Sume  syndan  creopende  on  eor^an  mid  eallum 
lichoman,  swa  swa  wurmas  do<5.  Sume  ga(5  on  twam 
fotum,  sume  on  feower  fotum,  sume  fleoft  mid  fy<5erum," 
etc.  "  Some  creep  on  the  earth  with  their  whole  body, 
as  worms,  etc.  Some  go  on  two  feet,  some  on  four  feet, 
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some  fly  with  wings."  We  would  destroy  ^Elfric's  thaut 
entirely  if  we  should  translate  his  syndan  creopende 
literally  by  our  modern  progressiv  ar  creeping,  for  that 
suggests  a  meaning  which  in  the  course  of  the  later 
development  became  inseparably  associated  with  this  form, 
but  which  was  not  yet  in  ^Elfric's  time  so  fully  developt. 
It  was  alredy  there,  but  this  form  also  at  that  time  had 
another,  an  older  meaning,  which  was  stil  so  wel  under- 
stood by  ^Elfric  that  he  employd  it  in  this  sentence.  He 
uses  it  here  with  almost  adjectiv  force,  as  a  predicat  par- 
ticipl  which  givs  the  verbal  meaning  general,  absolute  force 
like  an  adjectiv  and  not  the  limited  meaning  of  to-day 
which  confines  its  force  to  present  time.  Thus  this  form 
had  at  this  time  the  force  of  our  ar  wont,  accustomd  to 
creep.  This  same  meaning  was  more  commonly  but  not 
so  distinctivly  exprest  by  a  simpl  tens,  as  in  the  case  of 
gad  and  fleod  in  this  same  exampl.  A  -simpl  tens,  how- 
ever, had  other  meanings  at  this  time,  so  that  it  was  not 
a  very  distinctiv  form.  Perhaps  ^Elfric  used  the  absolute 
form  syndan  creopende  in  the  first  instance  as  he  felt  it 
here  as  a  littl  more  distinctiv  and  thaut  that  it  would 
also  suggest  that  the  following  simpl  forms  should  also 
be  interpreted  as  likewise  having  absolute  force,  as  they 
ar  used  in  the  same  connection. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that,  tho  possessing  a  more  distinctiv 
form,  the  parafrasis  syndan  creopende  had  at  this  time 
exactly  the  same  absolute  force  as  a  simpl  tens.  As  can 
be  seen  by  the  modern  translation  of  ^Elfric's  passage  given 
above,  the  simpl  tens  is  stil  used  absolutely  as  in  Mli  ric's 
time,  but  we  should  remember  that  this  is  the  result  of 
a  long  development.  In  ^Elfric's  time  the  simpl  tens  had 
also  other  meanings  that  hav  since  been  relinquisht  to 
other  forms.  It  has  thus  acquired  a  clearer  absolute 
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meaning  because  it  has  been  relievd  of  these  older  mean- 
ings. If  we  desire  at  times  to  make  customary  action  a 
littl  clearer,  we  can  replace  it  by  is  wont,,  accustomd  to, 
just  as  in  Old  English  for  the  same  reason  it  was  occa- 
sionally replaced  by  the  parafrasis.  While  the  simpl  tens 
is  stil  used  in  an  absolute  sense  just  as  it  was  in  ^Elfric's 
time,  the  old  absolute  use  of  the  parafrasis  was  later 
entirely  replaced  by  another  meaning. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  passage  from  ^Elfric  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraf,  there  was  once  only  a  very  slight  differ- 
ence of  meaning  between  the  parafrasis  and  the  simpl 
tens  form.  They  wer  both  used  in  absolute  statements. 
In  English  the  parafrasis  later  developt  another  of  the 
meanings  that  it  had  at  this  time  to  a  very  distinct  shade, 
as  is  described  below,  and  thus  became  possest  of  a  wide 
territory  of  usefulness  with  distinct  boundaries.  In  Ger- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  the  two  forms  did  not  become 
distinctly  differentiated,  and  hence  the  parafrasis  as  a 
clumsy  and  useless  form  disappeard  from  the  literary 
language.  In  erly  German  poetry  the  parafrasis  was  often 
employd  for  the  simpl  tens  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  rime 
or  the  mesure.  Sometimes  in  older  German  there  seems 
to  be  a  clear  differentiation  between  the  forms,  but  this 
distinction  did  not  become  firmly  fixt.  In  erly  New  High 
German  we  can  see  that  the  parafrasis  is  often  used  abso- 
lutely, with  exactly  the  same  force  as  the  simpl  tens  forms : 
"  Das  er  der  kranckheit  mocht  engan  wann  er  von  jm 
hiilff  wartend  wer"  (S.  Brant's  Narrenschiff,  38,  45, 
A.  D.  1494)  =  wartete  "  might  expect."  Even  in  our  own 
time,  however,  we  stil  find  a  few  isolated  expressions 
where  the  parafrasis  has  been  employd  with  the  differen- 
tiation of  meaning  that  is  so  common  in  modern  English : 
"  Es  gibt  viele  Redensarten  fur  die  Betaubung,  die  den 
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Menschen  uberkommt,  wenn  ihm  etwas  begegnet,  dessen 
er  sich  durchaus  nicht  vermutend  war  "  (Kaabe's  Hasten- 
~beck,  Chap.  13).  Stil  more  commonly  in  dialect:  "  Es 
1st,  als  wenn  irgend  etwas  einen  zwingen  tat,  im  Gehen 
die  Augen  zuzumachen,  wie  wenn  eins  schlafend  war  " 
(Wilhelm  Fischer's  Die  Freude  am  Licht,  p.  54).  Thus 
in  spite  of  very  many  individual  manifestations  of  a  ten- 
dency to  differentiate  the  two  forms  in  the  course  of  the 
long  historic  period,  sufficient  force  did  not  develop  along 
any  line  to  make  an  actual  differentiation  possibl.  In 
English  the  outcome  was  quite  different.  We  now  turn 
to  the  history  of  this  differentiation. 

In  Gothic  the  present  participl  was  not  only  used  as  a 
simpl  predicat,  but  it  was  also  employd  as  a  predicat 
appositiv  after  some  intransitiv  of  complete  predication: 
"  Daga  hwammeh  was  at  izwis  in  alh  laisjands  "  (Mark 
14:  49)  "  (?onne  ic  daeghwamlice  mid  eow  wees  on  temple 
Icerende  (Corpus)  "  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple 
teaching  "  (King  James).  Here  Gothic  was  is  not  a  mere 
copula,  but  is  an  intransitiv  of  complete  predication  with 
the  force  of  stood  or  some  similar  word.  We  here  stil 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  original  construction,  but  in  very 
many  similar  sentences  the  original  meaning  has  entirely 
disappeard :  "  Swa  hi  wcerun  on  f>am  dagum  air  f>am 
flode  etende  and  drincynde  and  wifigende  and  gift  a 
syllende  oS  f>one  dseg  f>e  noe  on  f>a  earce  eode  "  (Matth. 
24.  38)  "  For  as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood 
they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  until  the  day  that  ISToe  entered  into  the  ark  " 
(K.  J".).  Here  we  feel  the  O.  E.  wcerun,,  not  as  an  in- 
transitiv of  complete  predication,  but  merely  as  an  aux- 
iliary. It  performs  the  verbal  function,  while  the  parti- 
cipls  indicate  the  verbal  meaning  and  by  their  participial 
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form  suggest  the  idea  of  continuation.  We  hav  before 
us  the  wel  known  modern  English  progressiv  form,  which 
has  given  the  name  to  this  construction  altho  it  is  com- 
parativly  yunger  than  the  other  uses  described  above. 
It  is,  however,  not  modern,  but  is  found  in  Gothic  and 
Old  English. 

While  the  progressiv  construction  has  become  very  com- 
mon in  recent  usage,  it  often  cannot  be  used  where  it  is 
found  in  the  older  periods:  "  Jah  was  marjands  in  syna- 
gogim  Galeilaias  "  (Luke  4.  44)  "  He  wses  bodigende  on 
galilea  gesammungum"  (Corpus)  "And  he  preclude  in  the 
synagogis  of  Galilee  "  (John  Purvey)  "  And  he  preached 
in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee  "  (K.  J.).  As  we  hav  seen 
above,  the  simpl  tenses  in  more  modern  usage  hav  become 
establisht  in  absolute  statements.  This  idea  now  prevails 
over  that  of  continuation,  while  in  older  periods  the  simpl 
tenses  had  not  become  so  thoroly  associated  with  absolute 
statements  that  this  conception  was  distinctly  felt  here 
when  the  idea  of  continuation  was  also  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  moment  that  any  continuing  act  is  braut 
into  relation  with  some  other  act  and  the  act  thus  becomes 
more  or  less  limited  in  its  scope,  the  idea  of  continuation 
at  once  asserts  itself  also  in  modern  usage  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  progressiv  form :  "  And  he  was  teaching  in 
one  of  the  synagogs  on  the  Sabbath.  And,  behold,  there 
was  a  woman  which  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen 
years  and  was  bowed  together  and  could  in  no  wise  lift 
up  herself.  And  when  Jesus  saw  her,  he  cald  her  to  him  " 
(Luke  13.  10-12). 

At  this  point,  however,  present  usages  differs  widely, 
not  in  the  fundamental  principl,  but  in  the  individual 
application  of  it.  To  one  a  series  of  statements  appear 
as  narrativ,  and  simpl  tenses  result,  while  another  sees 
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among  the  statements  one  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
chain  of  facts  but  servs  to  describe  some  person  or  thing, 
or  a  state  of  things  which  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  main  action.  Thus  Purvey  uses  the  progressiv  form 
in  Luke  2.  33 :  "  And  whanne  his  f  adir  and  modir  ledden 
the  child  Jhesu  to  do  aftir  the  custom  of  the  lawe  for 
hym,  he  took  hym  in  hise  armes,  and  he  blesside  God  and 
seide,  Lord,  now  thou  leuyst  thi  servaunt  aftir  thi  word 
in  pees;  for  myn  i^en  han  seyn  thin  helthe,  which  thou 
hast  maad  redi  bifor  the  face  of  alle  puplis;  li$t  to  the 
schewyng  of  hethene  men,  and  glorie  of  thi  puple  Israel. 
And  his  fadir  and  his  modir  weren  wondrynge  on  these 
thingis,  that  weren  said  of  hym."  Purvey  here  imagines 
the  parents  as  standing  there  wondering  at  the  words. 
The  authors  of  King  James's  version  regard  this  sentence 
as  a  simpl  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  narrativ  that  follows : 
"  And  Joseph  and  his  mother  marveld  at  those  things 
which  were  spoken  of  him."  That  the  difference  of  time 
between  these  two  versions  is  no  determining  factor  in 
the  choice  of  constructions  here,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  authors  of  the  revised  version  of  1881  follow  Purvey: 
"  And  his  father  and  mother  were  marveling  at  the  things 
which  were  spoken  concerning  him." 

If  there  is  a  difference  of  feeling  here  now,  the  irregu- 
larity was  much  greater  in  erly  Middle  English :  "  And 
[f>e  stern]  said  to  f'aim  wit  mans  woice,  |  fat  (?ai  suld 
wend  to  luen  land.  |  £>ai  went  and  tua  yeir  war  wakand, 

f>e  stern  went  forth-wit  £>at  f>am  ledd "  (Cursur,  11. 
11420-3,  erly  fourteenth  century).  Here  we  hav  a  chain 
of  simpl  tenses  interrupted  by  the  one  progressiv  form 
"  war  wakand  "  journey d.  The  pronounced  narrativ  type 
of  the  sentence  calls  for  narrativ  forms,  i.  e.,  simpl 
tenses,  thruout.  The  poet,  in  accordance  with  the  loose 
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usage  of  the  older  period,  employs  a  descriptiv  form,  i.  e., 
a  progressiv  form,  because  the  meaning  in  the  verb  and 
the  modifying  adverb  suggested  protracted  travel.  It 
may,  however,  be  unfair  to  call  this  usage  loose.  Usage 
was  stil  crystallizing.  The  simpl  tenses  had  not  yet  be- 
come permanently  associated  with  narrativ,  and  the  pro- 
gressiv forms  had  not  yet  been  confined  to  their  proper 
descriptiv  functions.  Perhaps,  as  is  mentiond  below  in 
another  fase  of  the  study,  the  part  of  the  progressiv  form 
that  has  the  personal  ending  was  stil  as  in  oldest  English 
felt  as  an  independent  verb,  as  a  simpl  tens,  so  that  the 
poet  has  after  all  employd  here  in  his  narrativ  only  true 
old  narrativ  forms.  Perhaps,  we  ar  here  upon  the  bound- 
ary line  that  separates  the  old  and  the  new.  Now  the 
poet  feels  the  old,  now  the  new,  and  with  changing  feeling 
changes  his  forms.  In  individual  cases  the  rime  influ- 
ences his  choice  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  altho  in 
general  his  language  differs  littl  from  the  prose  of  the 
period. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  these  forms  from  the 
modern  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  writers  of 
this  period  did  not  observ  the  stern  modern  rule  that  in 
strict,  unmistakabl  narrativ  the  simpl  tenses  must  be  used, 
as  in  the  following  sentence :  "  I  waverd  a  long  while  be- 
fore I  decided,"  not  "  I  was  wavering  " ;  but  the  progressiv 
form  should  be  employd  in  "  I  was  wavering  when  his  letter 
came,"  because  it  aptly  describes  the  situation.  Altho 
the  author  of  the  Cursur  sometimes  deviates  from  present 
usage  in  his  employment  of  the  progressiv  form,  his  work 
is  alive  with  the  signs  of  the  new  development :  "  Qua-sum 
had  fat  suet  meting  sene  |  f>of  he  thre  dais  had  fastand 
Itene,  \  o  mete  and  drinc,  wit  min  entant,  |  i  hope  he  suld 
haue  ne  talent"  (11.  5254-58)  "Whoever  had  seen  that 
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tuching  meeting,  tho  he  had  been  fasting  for  three  days 
he  would,  I  believe,  hav  had  no  appetite  for  meat  or 
drink.'7  "  Als  [>ai  war  drauand  watur  best,  |  come  hirdes 
(herdsmen)  and  awai  f>am  kest "  (11.  5687-8). 

In  the  first  of  these  two  sentences  is  a  pluperfect  tens 
of  the  progressiv  form,  the  oldest  exampl  known  to  the 
writer.  The  presence  of  it  here  shows  beyond  a  dout  that 
the  value  of  this  construction  was  being  felt  at  this  time 
and  attempts  wer  being  made  to  extend  its  boundaries. 
Its  appearance  in  this  northern  work  is  significant.  The 
use  of  the  present  and  past  progressiv  in  the  northern 
Cotton  MS.  and  its  replacement  in  the  southern  Trinity 
MS.  by  some  other  construction  in  a  number  of  cases 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  progressiv  form  was  much 
better  known  in  the  North.  This  confirms  the  impression 
that  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  progressiv  form  in  the 
Old  Northumbrian  glosses  (Lindisfarne  MS.  about  A.  D. 
950)  is  not  alone  due  to  the  Latin  original.  Its  frequent 
use  in  these  old  glosses  where  the  Latin  original  has  simpl 
tenses,  and  its  frequent  and  idiomatic  use  in  the  Cursur 
and  other  northern  works  leads  us  to  think  that  Northern 
English  here,  as  so  often  elswhere,  has  influenced  the 
literary  language. 

As  we  hav  seen  above,  the  progressiv  form  had  a  wider 
scope  in  older  English  because  it  could  be  used  absolutely, 
while  to-day  it  is  replaced  in  absolute  statement  by  the 
simpl  form.  There  is  one  noteworthy  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  is  stil  often  used  when  qualified  by  such  words 
as  always,  ever,  constantly:  "  And  symle  dseges  and  nihtes 
he  wees  on  byrgenum  and  on  muntum,  Jirymende  and  hine 
sulfne  mid  stanum  ceorfende  "  (Mark  5.  5,  Corpus)  "  And 
euermore,  ny#  and  dai,  in  birielis  and  in  hillis,  he  was 
criynge  and  betynge  hymsilf  with  stoonus "  (Purvey) 
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"  And  always,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  mountains 
and  in  the  tombs,  crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones  " 
(K.  J.).  The  word-order  here  is  interesting.  In  Pur- 
vey's  sentence  auxiliary  and  participl  stand  together  and 
the  rest  of  the  word-order  also  shows  that  the  progressiv 
form  is  felt  as  a  grammatical  unit,  while  in  the  King 
James  version  the  original  conception  of  the  was  as  an 
intransitiv  of  complete  predication  is  stil  possibl.  Tho 
somewhat  different  in  form,  there  is  only  slight  difference 
in  meaning,  the  almost  indefinabl  shade  that  naturally 
accrues  to  a  different  arrangement  of  words.  The  two 
forms  ar  often  as  here  felt  as  one.  The  statement  is 
abs9lute  as  it  is  not  limited  by  any  definit  time  or  act. 
Why  is  it  not  replaced  by  a  simpl  tens  here  as  wel  as 
elswhere  ? 

This  is  an  interesting  survival  of  older  usage.  It  has 
been  renderd  possibl  here  by  the  use  of  the  words  always, 
constantly,  etc.,  which  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
reference  is  not  to  present  time  or  any  definit  period. 
In  present  usage,  when  we  hear  a  progressiv  form  we 
expect  at  once  an  accompanying  statement  of  the  time,  or 
in  absence  of  such  statement  understand  that  the  act  is 
now  in  progress.  The  single  word  always  or  constantly 
warns  us  that  this  time  we  must  not  expect  a  definit, 
limited  act,  but  an  unlimited,  absolute  statement.  In 
connection  with  this  older  usage  we  hav  its  modern  differ- 
entiated meaning,  so  that  when  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  simpl  tens  the  two  forms  hav  quite  different 
meanings :  "  He  is  always  working  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  he  always  works,  when  he  works."  The  progressiv 
form  represents  an  act  as  continuing,  the  simpl  form  calls 
attention  to  the  act  itself,  often,  as  in  the  first  of  the  two 
simpl  verbs,  emf  asizing  the  meaning  containd  in  the  verbal 
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stem.  Notice  that  in  the  progressiv  construction  the 
emfasis  is  usually  upon  the  adverb,  while  the  simpl  tens 
here  takes  the  accent.  The  participl  like  every  other  word 
in  the  sentence,  can  of  course,  for  some  special  reason 
be  strest,  but  it  is  not  the  normal  condition :  "  He  is 
always  working,  not  playing/'  Here  the  emfasis  arises 
from  the  contrast.  Here  we  do  not  emf asize  a  definit  act, 
but  a  definit  continuous  act. 

This  idea  of  continuation  should  not  here  be  confounded 
with  customary  action :  "  He  is  always  working/'  indi- 
cating continuous  activity,  altho  at  regular  periods  the 
activity  is  interrupted,  but  "  He  always  works,  when  he 
is  able,"  indicating  customary  action.  Here  the  verb  is 
unstrest.  In  the  use  of  the  simpl  tens  and  the  progressiv 
form  side  by  side  for  many  centuries  they  hav  become 
finely  differentiated.  These  finely  shaded  forms  hav 
sprung  from  the  constant  struggl  for  greater  accuracy  of 
expression.  Such  inherited  welth  givs  every  new  genera- 
tion at  the  very  start  a  natural  inclination  to  precision  of 
statement  and  strengthens  the  impulse  to  further  differ- 
entiation. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  progressiv  form  is  as  we  hav  it  to-day. 
Sweet  in  his  New  English  Grammar,  vol.  n,  p.  97,  says  of 
the  tenses  of  the  progressiv  form :  "  But  the  expression  of 
duration  is  not  their  primary  function  in  Modern  any  more 
than  in  Old  English.  ISTor  can  they  be  used  to  express 
unlimited  duration  or  repetition;  this  is  exprest  by  the 
indefinit  tenses  as  in  the  moon  shines  at  night;  he  goes  to 
Germany  once  a  year.  The  characteristic  of  these  tenses 
is  that  they  use  duration  to  define  the  time  of  a  point- 
tens,  as  in  when  he  came,  I  was  writing  a  letter/'  Truth 
and  error  ar  here  strangely  mixt.  The  progressiv  form 
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can  stil  express  repetition,  altho  not  as  freely  as  in 
Old  English :  "  That  year  I  was  teaching  in  Chicago." 
"  I  am  now  lecturing  once  a  week."  "  I  am  now 
writing  a  letter  to  mother  every  Sunday."  The  only 
requirement  here  is  that  there  be  some  limitation  as  to 
time.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  passage  from  Luke  4.  44 
quoted  in  the  eighth  paragraf  above  from  the  Gothic  and 
Old  English  testaments,  this  limitation  was  not  in  force 
in  erlier  periods.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  modern  sen- 
tences just  given,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  pro-- 
gressiv  form  be  used  to  define  the  time  of  a  point-tens. 
The  essential  meaning  of  the  progressiv  form  is  duration 
and  it  never  means  anything  els. 

The  modern  use  of  the  progressiv  form  to  expres  the 
idea  of  duration,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragrafs, 
has  been  somewhat  limited,  as  it  is  now  only  employd 
when  the  idea  of  duration  is  the  dominating  thaut  in 
the  context,  i.  e.,  it  is  employd  when  its  distinctiv  force 
is  appropriat  and  fits  into  the  natural  flow  of  speech. 
In  "  And  said,  '  abram  f>is  is  f>i  land  |  ^ar  f>ou  and  tine 
(thine)  sal  be  weldand '  '  (Cursur,  11.  2385-6),  we  now 
feel  sal  be  weldand  as  much  weaker  than  our  modern 
shal  rule,  for  we  feel  the  meaning  of  the  verb  is  the 
dominant  idea,  not  the  idea  of  continuation.  Compare 
"  You  ought  to  be  working  "  with  "  you  ought  to  work." 
The  former  indicates  that  the  person  in  question  should 
be  engaged  in  a  certain  continuous  act,  the  latter  emf  asizes 
the  meaning  contained  in  the  verb  and  implies  energetic 
exertion.  The  language  in  the  Cursur  cannot  be  charged 
up  to  the  rime,  for  this  work  and  the  literature  of  the 
period  is  characterized  by  similar  usage.  English  feeling 
had  not  yet  disco verd  that  a  parafrase  is  not  as  forceful 
an  utterance  as  a  simpl  form,  while  it  is  admirably 
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adapted  to  quiet  description.  It  is  quite  probabl  however, 
that  be  weldand  in  this  passage  of  the  Cursur  was  not 
yet  felt  as  a  parafrase,  but  rather  as  two  distinct  words, 
so  that  be  was  in  fact  felt  as  a  simpl  form  of  the  verb 
and  the  participl  weldand  as  the  predicat. 

Similarly  in  "  And  it  was  don  in  tho  dales,  he  wente  out 
in  to  an  hil  to  preye;  and  he  was  al  ny^t  dwellynge  in 
the  preier  of  God  "  (Luke  6.  12,  Purvey).  In  the  King 
James  version  a  simpl  tens  is  used  here :  "  and  continued 
all  night  in  prayer  to  God."  There  is  no  natural  emfasis 
containd  in  the  progressiv  form,  for  it  is  usually  employd 
to  describe,,  not  to  affirm,  hence  when  we  desire  to  emf asize 
even  the  idea  of  duration  we  hav  to  choose  a  word  that 
denotes  continuation  and  then  put  it  in  a  simpl  tens,  the 
natural  form  of  the  verb  for  the  conveyance  of  emfasis. 
When  a  discriminating  and  forceful  writer  like  Purvey 
in  plain  prose  employs  such  forms,  we  ar  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  either  the  auxiliary  was  stil  as  in  oldest 
English  felt  as  a  simpl  tens,  or  the  simpl  tens  as  we 
understand  that  term  to-day  had  not  yet  acquired  its  pre- 
sent force  as  the  distinctiv  form  for  affirmation.  This 
was  undoutedly  a  critical  period.  Such  forms  wer 
gradually  becoming  mere  parafrases  and  there  was  great 
danger  that  they  might  become  substitutes  for  the  simpl 
tenses  without  any  differentiation  of  meaning.  In  Ger- 
man we  actually  find  this  unfortunate  development  and 
the  later  abandonment  of  the  form  as  clumsy  and  useless. 
The  English  mind  here,  as  so  often  elswhere,  was  quick 
to  see  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  skilful  use  of  the 
different  forms  in  close  harmony  with  their  original  mean- 
ing and  developing  force.  Thus  in  modern  English  there 
is  a  much  finer  differentiation  of  expression  than  in  the 
older  periods.  The  English  peopl  has  had  things  worth 
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saying  and  it  has  strugld  incessantly  to  give  them  more 
forceful  and  perfect  utterance. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  the  writer  in  representing  the 
idea  of  repetition  as  often  present  in  the  progressiv  form 
is  speaking  from  the  American  point  of  view,  for  also  Mr. 
Onions  in  his  Advanced  English  Syntax,,  p.  113  (1st  ed.), 
says :  "  But  if  one  wishes  to  denote  a  habit,  one  generally 
says :  i  I  liv  at  Oxford  in  winter/  not  i  I  am  living  at 
Oxford  in  winter.' '  The  writer  is  inclined  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Onions's  statement  here,  for  on  the 
preceding  page  he  gives  the  following  sentences  as  frequent 
exampls  of  this  usage :  "  I  shal  be  dining  alone  next  week," 
"  He  had  been  taking  no  exercise  for  months  past."  This 
usage  is  for  the  present  and  past  tenses  very  old,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  disappearing  in  modern  England. 
In  America  it  is  as  firm  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  modern 
period. 

The  looseness  of  expression  at  this  point  in  Mr.  Onions's 
grammar  and  other  English  works  may  indicate  that  they 
hav  inaccuratly  stated  present  usage  in  England  upon  this 
point.  Mr.  Onions  immediatly  before  the  last  two  ex- 
ampls quoted  above  says :  "  When  a  continuous  tens  refers 
to  a  period  of  action  it  often  implies  habit."  The  pro- 
gressiv form  never  indicates  a  habit.  It  can  only  indicate 
that  a  certain  arrangement  is  continuing  at  a  specified 
time :  "  I  am  dining  alone  this  week,"  but  with  a  simpl 
tens,  to  express  a  habit :  "  I  usually  dine  with  friends." 
"  I  liv  in  Chicago  in  winter  and  in  Evanston  in  summer  " 
indicates  a  habit,  but  "  I  am  living  in  Chicago  in  winter 
and  at  Evanston  in  summer  "  indicates  an  arrangement 
as  stil  •  continuing  in  force  at  the  present  time.  "  He 
works  hard  "  indicates  a  habit,  but  "  He  is  working  hard  " 
may,  according  to  the  context,  represent  a  vigorous  act  as 
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stil  continuing  at  the  present  time  or  as  interrupted  at 
regular  periods,  but  it  does  not  at  all  imply  that  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  individual  in  question  to  work  hard. 

When  we  say,  "  he  is  actually  working,  not  merely 
pretending  "  we  emf  asize  the  quality  of  an  act  now  con- 
tinuing; but  when  we  stress  the  simpl  form,  we  either 
emf  asize  a  definit  act,  as  in  "  He  actually  workt  this  morn- 
ing," or  we  emf  asize  the  quality  v  of  a  customary  act,  as 
in  "  He  works  when  he  works  and  plays  when  he  plays." 
If  we  desire  to  emfasize  the  act  itself,  pure  and  simpl, 
we  employ  the  gerund  or  an  abstract  noun :  "  That  is  what 
I  call  working  or  work/'  The  gerund,  in  developing  its 
older  ending  -and  into  -ing  by  natural  fonetic  growth,  has 
accidentally  receivd  the  same  form  as  the  present  participl, 
but  they  hav  never  been  confounded,  for  they  are  funda- 
mentally different  in  character.  The  latter  represents  an 
act  as  continuing,  the  former  an  act  pure  and  simpl. 

There  is  often  cupld  with  the  emfasis  upon  the  quality 
of  the  continuing  act  or  the  simpl  act  an  accompanying 
emfasis  upon  the  time  element.  When  we  say  "  he  is 
now  working,  but  he  is  usually  playing"  we  contrast  two 
verbal  activities  of  marktly  different  duration;  but  when 
we  say  "  He  works  most  of  the  time  and  plays  very  littl" 
we  contrast  two  marktly  different  customary  or  character- 
istic activities. 

We  emfasize  the  idea  of  actuality  by  the  use  of  a  strest 
auxiliary :  actuality  of  a  continuing  act :  "  Why  isn't  he 
working  ?  "  "  He  is  working."  Customary  act :  "  Why 
doesn't  he  work  ?  "  He  does  work."  Definit  act :  "  Why 
didn't  he  finish  his  work  yesterday  ?  "  "  He  did  finish  it." 

The  writer  has  often  felt  that  such  fine  shading 
of  the  thaut  aut  to  be  taut  in  detail  to  our  children  at 
school,  but  he  has  always  been  consoled  by  the  thaut 
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that  lie  who  livs  in  an  English-speaking  cuntry  is  always 
at  school.  His  daily  associations  teach  him  to  talk  and 
to  think.  The  teacher  often  proceeds  in  such  a  wooden 
way,  operating  with  lifeless  formal  rules,  that  he  dedens 
the  feeling  of  his  pupils  insted  of  quickening  it.  Unless 
the  quality  of  our  grammatical  instruction  improves,  it 
is  better  to  leav  things  as  they  ar  and  allow  the  children 
to  lern  English  in  the  larger  school  of  life,  where  in 
natural  daily  conflicts  language  is  ever  in  tuch  with 
stirring  thaut  and  feeling. 

A  number  of  scholars  hav  recently  been  endevoring  to 
discover  a  new  use  of  the  progressiv  form  which  they  call 
the  "  subjectiv  "  or  "  emotional  "  use.  Sweet  says  in  his 
Grammar,  vol.  n,  p.  98:  "  But  as  soon  as  the  element  of 
volition  or  action  becomes  prominent,  the  definit  tenses 
reassert  their  rights:  compare  it  hurts  with  lie  is  hurting 
him;  he  doesn't  see  it  with  he  is  seeing  the  sights;  I  hear 
a  noise  with  I  am  hearing  lectures."  In  the  first  exampl 
"  it  hurts "  the  simpl  form  is  used  because,  as  we  hav 
seen  above,  the  simpl  form,  not  the  parafrasis,  is  used  to 
emf asize  the  meaning  containd  in  the  verbal  stem.  In 
"  he  is  hurting  him  "  we  see  something  going  on  and  we 
naturally  use  the  progressiv  form.  In  "  he  doesn't  see  it  " 
the  speaker  reports  a  fact  and  of  course  uses  the  narrativ 
form.  Likewise  in  "  I  hear  a  noise."  In  "  he  is  seeing 
the  sights  "  the  speaker  represents  an  act  as  in  progress. 
In  "  I  am  hearing  lectures,"  the  speaker  tels  us  that  he  is 
pursuing  certain  studies.  In  both  cases  he  naturally  em- 
ploys the  progressiv  form.  There  is  no  new  development 
of  meaning  in  any  of  these  expressions.  Mr.  Onions  in 
his  Syntax,  p.  113,  says:  "The  Continuous  forms  ar  some- 
times used  idiomatically  without  implying  anything  con- 
tinuous, e.  g.,  i  What  hav  you  been  doing  to  that  picture  ? ? 
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'  Someone  has  been  tampering  with  this  lock.7  These  ar 
different  from  hav  you  done,  has  tampered;  they  giv  an 
emotional  coloring  to  the  sentence,  and  express  surprise, 
disgust,  impatience,  or  the  like."  These  progressiv  forms 
here  simply  represent  someone  as  having  been  engaged  in 
doing  something.  There  is  always  the  idea  of  the  un- 
finisht,  incomplete,  in  the  progressiv  form  unless  the  con- 
trary is  expressly  stated  elswhere  in  the  sentence  or  im- 
plied in  the  context.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  use  this  form 
of  some  ineffectiv  act  that  does  not  please  us.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  new  in  this  use,  nor  does  it  giv  an 
emotional  coloring.  It  is  the  wel-known  use  found  els- 
where. The  English  mind  is  simply  becoming  familiar 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  progressiv  form,  and  its  wide 
usefulness.  The  idea  of  disgust,  impatience,  etc.,  lies  in 
the  tone,  not  necessarily  in  the  form,  for  we  very  often  use 
it  with  a  tone  of  approval  when  we  see  that  someone 
has  been  working  to  some  purpose :  "  Someone  has  been 
getting  busy."  Mr.  Onions  is  most  certainly  wrong  in 
claiming  that  the  progressiv  form  in  these  expressions 
does  not  imply  anything  continuous. 

A  number  of  scholars  hav  attempted  certain  limitations 
to  the  use  of  the  progressiv  form  on  the  basis  of  its  in- 
herent meaning.  They  say  that  point-action  verbs,  i.  e., 
those  indicating  an  act  of  but  a  moment's  duration,  cannot 
assume  the  progressiv  form.  In  fact,  however,  this  usage 
is  common :  "  Mr.  Jones  is  rejecting  all  such  proposals." 
"  Mr.  Eobertson  is  offering  a  substantial  reward  for  any 
information  that  may  be  given  in  regard  to  the  missing 
boat."  "  I  am  obtaining  more  new  data  every  day."  Here 
the  act  is  not  represented  as  continuing  in  one  unbroken 
activity,  but  as  continuing  by  a  repetition  of  its  force 
from  time  to  time,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  short  act  the  mind 
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in  a  flash  detects  it  and  seeks  to  prevent  it :  "  O,  I'm 
slipping!"  "  But  I  am  forgetting;  you  wil  let  me  order 
some  fresh  coffee  for  you  ?  " 

These  scholars  also  claim  that  verbs  that  denote  a  state 
cannot  assume  a  progressiv  form,  as  the  meaning  pre- 
cludes a  development.  Actual  usage  is  against  the  theory : 
"  I  am  feeling  better  this  morning  "  simply  represents  the 
state  as  continuing  at  the  present  time,  but  "  ISTow  that 
I've  had  a  good  square  meal  I  feel  decidedly  better " 
records  a  positiv  result.  Of  course  we  can  also  say  after  a 
good  night's  rest,  a  harty  breakfast,  and  further  improve- 
ment :  "  I  am  feeling  decidedly  better,"  but  this  utterance 
does  not  record  a  result,  it  indicates  a  continuation  of  the 
improving  state.  The  speaker  has  alredy  felt  his  improve- 
ment before  he  made  it  known,  and  when  he  speaks  he  is 
conscious  of  the  continuing  amelioration.  Sweet,  in  his 
Grammar,  vol.  u,  p.  98,  is  so  confident  that  the  pro- 
gressiv forms  of  feel,  like,  think,  etc.,  cannot  be  used  that 
the  writer  is  somewhat  puzld.  In  America  this  usage 
is  very  firm.  In  American  English  there  is  no  inclination 
to  use  the  two  forms  indiscriminatly.  The  present  devel- 
opment is  in  strict  historical  relations  with  the  English 
of  England  and  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
speech  of  people  of  Irish  descent,  who  liv  in  such  great 
numbers  among  us  and  speak  a  language  which  at  this 
point  is  strongly  influenced  by  Gaelic.  In  this  Irish 
brogue  as  in  Gaelic  the  progressiv  forms  ar  often  used 
as  the  simpl  tenses  in  English.  Americans  feel  this  usage 
as  distinctivly  Irish  and  foren  to  the  spirit  of  English. 
The  writer  suspects  that  further  investigation  wil  prove 
that  English  usage  here  does  not  differ  from  American 
speech.  In  the  investigations  of  this  subject  by  indus- 
trious German  scholars  there  ar  a  number  of  exampls  that 
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violate  Skeat's  rule.  These  exampls  hav  all  been  taken 
from  English  works.  There  seems  to  be  a  clear  need  of 
the  progressiv  form  at  this  point  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  English  mind  which  in  the  past  has  been  so  apt  to 
see  the  advantages  of  this  form  for  its  new  needs  wil 
employ  it  here  and  thus  improve  English  expression. 

The  use  of  the  progressiv  form  of  to  come  and  to  go  is 
a  littl  peculiar,  but  it  is  in  close  relations  to  the  general 
development  elswhere.  In  answer  to  an  urgent  call  one 
often  replies :  "  I'm  coming/'  altho  in  fact  not  quite  redy 
and  not  yet  able  to  start.  The  speaker  is  inwardly  redy 
and  is  getting  redy,  so  that  the  word,  besides  its  usual 
literal  meaning,  has  also  gradually  acquired  the  force  of 
to  be  getting  ready  to  come,  to  be  making  preparations 
to  come,  and  hence  any  adverbial  qualification  may  be 
added:  "  He  is  coming  next  week,  next  month."  Like- 
wise: "I  am  going  to  Germany  next  year."  Similarly: 
"  Hav  you  done  it  ?  !No,  but  I  am  going  to,  i.  e.,  am 
intending  to." 

A  number  of  scholars  claim  to  see  inchoativ  force  in  a 
number  of  progressiv  forms  in  Old  English :  "  £>a  sona  on 
anginne  f>ses  gefeohtes  wses  se  munt  Garganus  bifigende 
mid  ormsetre  cwacunge  "  "  then  immediately  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battl  Mount  Garganus  began  to  trembl  with 
excessiv  quaking"  (Sweet's  Grammar,  vol.  n,  pp.  96-7"), 
^Elfric's  translation  of  "  Garganus  immense  tremore  con- 
cutitur."  The  writer  would  translate :  "  Then  soon  after 
this  at  the  beginning  of  the  battl  Mount  Garganus 
trembled  or  (in  order  to  approach  the  original)  stood 
trembling  with  excessiv  quaking."  Mr.  Akerlund  in  his 
interesting  History  of  Definit  Tenses  imagins  he  sees  an 
especially  clear  case  of  this  usage  in  ^Elfric's  "  Lives  " 
xxv,,  490 :  "  Hwset  ft  a  fserilce  comon  fif  englas  of  heofonum, 
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ridende  on  horsum  mid  gyldenum  gersedum  und  twsegen 
f>aera  engla  on  twa  healfe  iudan  feohtende  wceron  and  nine 
eac  beweredon  "  "  Lo !  then  in  a  wonderful  way  five  angels 
from  heven  came  riding  on  horses  with  golden  apparel,  and 
two  of  the  angels  f ought  on  each  side  of  Judas,  or  (to 
approach  the  original)  stood  on  each  side  of  Judas,  fight- 
ing and  defended  him."  Mr.  Akerlund  would  translate 
"  feohtende  waeron "  by  "  began  to  fight/7  or  "  started 
fighting."  The  writer  cannot  see  in  any  of  these  exampls 
the  slightest  inchoativ  force.  At  this  erly  date  the  pro- 
gressiv  form  was  stil  felt  as  consisting  of  a  simpl  tens 
followd  by  a  participl  used  as  a  predicat  appositiv.  The 
simpl  form  wees  had  at  this  erly  time  the  force  of  stood, 
but  both  forms  ar  to-day  usually  renderd  best  by  a  simpl 
tens.  Sometimes  we  can  rescue  a  part  of  this  old  con- 
struction by  translating  by  continued  to  plus  infinitiv, 
as  in  the  passage  from  Beowulf,  11.  159-160,  quoted  in 
the  second  paragraf  below. 

In  the  two  exampls  given  above  and  all  similar  ones, 
this  so-cald  inchoativ  was  in  fact  an  old  narrativ  form 
which  was  used  in  general  like  our  simpl  tens,  but  with  a 
peculiar  additional  force  which  we  usually  cannot  now 
imitate,  for  it  had  this  advantage  over  a  simpl  tens,  that 
it  had  an  accompanying  predicativ  participl  which  indi- 
cated energetic  continuous  action.  The  idea  of  energetic 
action  lay  in  the  position  of  the  participl,  which  was 
usually  put  in  an  emfatic  place.  The  usual  narrativ  of 
Old  English  was  not  infrequently  here  and  there  renderd 
more  lively,  as  in  these  exampls,  by  the  use  of  the  pro- 
gressiv  form,  a  device  which  on  account  of  subsequent 
developments  the  later  period  gradually  but  very  reluc- 
tantly was  forced  to  abandon.  Even  in  the  course  of 
Old  English,  this  construction  began  to  lose  its  force  and 
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disappear,  as  the  woes  together  with  the  participl  began  to 
be  felt  as  a  unit,  a  compound  tens,  and  thus  gradually 
became  unnatural  in  narrativ,  where  the  new  development 
required  a  simpl  tens  form. 

In  respons  to  an  increasing  demand,  the  English  pro- 
gressiv  form  has  stedily  grown  from  small  beginnings. 
There  are  only  three  exampls  in  Beowulf:  "  Gyf  £>onne 
Frysna  hwylc  frecnan  sprsece  fees  mor(5or-hetes  mynd- 
giend  wcere,  f>onne  hit  sweordes  ecg  sySSan  scolde 
(1104-6)  "If  any  one  of  the  Frisians  in  wanton  speech 
should  refer  to  (literally  be  remembering  or  mindful  of) 
this  feud,  then  the  sword  should  do  its  work."  This  is 
the  oldest  use  of  the  progressiv  form  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper.  It  is  not  the  progressiv  form  as 
we  know  it  to-day.  The  participl  myndgiend  has  almost 
pure  adjectiv  force.  Modern  usage  grew  up  out  of  the  type 
represented  by  the  following  two  exampls :  "  ac  se  seglseca 
ehtende  woes,  \  deorc  deaS-scua  dygu(5e  ond  geogofte " 
(159-60)  "but  the  devilish  demon  continued  to  pursue 
(literally  was  around  pursuing)  the  experienced  warriors 
and  the  yunger  men."  "  Swa  se  secg  hwata  secggende 
wees  |  la<5ra  spella  "  (3028-a)  "  So  the  brave  fellow  stood 
there  telling  them  of  the  sad  news."  Here  we  find  the 
oldest  form  of  our  progressiv  construction.  In  both  cases 
wees  is  an  independent  verb  preceded  by  a  predicat  parti- 
cipl which  stands  in  the  emfatic  position.  Gradually  the 
verb  lost  its  independence  and  came  to  be  felt  as  forming 
with  the  participl  a  parafrasis,  as  explaind  above.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  modern  construction,  continua- 
tion, is  alredy  in  these  erly  exampls  found  in  full  force. 
These  two  old  forms,  however,  cannot  to-day  be  renderd 
by  the  progressiv  construction,  because  modern  narrativ 
absolutely  demands  a  simpl  tens.  At  this  erly  period  the 
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verb  was  felt  as  a  simpl  tens.  Later  the  progresiv  form 
was  differentiated  from  the  simpl  form.  The  latter  was 
restricted  to  narrativ  and  the  former  to  description. 

The  growing  appreciation  of  the  progressiv  form  cald 
forth  new  tenses.  In  Old  English  only  the  present  and 
past  tenses  wer  employed.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
compound  tenses  gradually  came  into  use.  In  the  same 
period  the  desire  for  the  passiv  forms  of  the  progressiv 
construction  found  only  imperfect  expression.  At  first  the 
verb  to  be  was  used  in  connection  with  a  prepositional 
form  of  the  gerund:  "  the  churche  was  in  byldynge,  later 
a-building."  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  gerund  was 
sometimes  replaced  by  the  present  participl :  "  The  church 
was  building." 

The  writer  energetically  rejects  the  prevailing  theory 
that  this  form  is  a  corruption  of  the  older  gerundial 
construction,  for  the  a-  elswhere  remains  firmly  intact  as 
in  abed.,  afoot,  etc.  Long  before  this  time  the  present 
participl  was  used  with  passiv  force.  We  find  a  few  ex- 
ampls  in  the  Lindisfarne  Glosses  of  950  A.  D.  :  "  Mi<5  (5y 
Sonne  geneolecte  to  durum  ceastre  and  heono  dead  wees 
ferende  "  (Luke  7,  12)  "  cum  autem  apropinquaret  portae 
ciuitatis  et  eace  defunctus  efferebatur "  "  ISTow  when  he 
came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold,  there  was  a 
dead  man  carried  out"  (K.  J.).  The  Northumbrian 
scribe  was  much  braver  than  the  authors  of  the  King 
James  version,  for  undaunted  by  the  lack  of  a  correspond- 
ing passiv  progressiv  form  in  English  he  coind  one,  which 
later  in  the  sixteenth  century  began  to  be  used  in  the  lite- 
rary language.  The  authors  of  the  King  James  edition 
doutless  did  not  hav  the  courage  to  translate  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  progressiv  passiv  by  this  plebeian  progres- 
siv, which  they  doutless  herd  in  colloquial  speech.  To  be 
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sure,  "  there  was  a  ded  man  carrying  out " — an  activ 
form  with  passiv  meaning — would  not  hav  been  a  very 
expressiv  form,  but  it  would  hav  had  the  advantage  of  at 
least  indicating  the  thaut  insted  of  hiding  it.  We  may 
wel  understand  the  embarrassment  of  the  lerned  trans- 
lators if  the  new  passiv  progressiv  was  then  as  bitterly 
opposed  as  our  present  one  has  been  almost  up  to  the 
present  hour.  Even  the  revisors  of  1881  wer  not  plucky 
enough  to  translate  by  "  was  being  carried  out,"  but  stuck 
to  the  imperfect  old  rendering  of  their  predecessors. 

The  brave  Northumbrian  uses  this  new  progressiv  pas- 
siv in  four  other  places:  Matth.  13.  19,  20,  22,  23: 
"  Eghuelc  se(5e  heres  word  rices  and  ne  on-cneawu  cuom 
(5e  (Howl  and  genom  f>set  gesawen  wses  in  hearta  is  Ses  waes 
se(5e  neh  strete  sawende  wees"  (and  similarly  three  more 
times  later)  "  When  anyone  hears  the  word  of  the  king- 
dom and  does  not  understand  it,  the  devil  came  and  took 
away  what  was  sown  in  his  heart,  this  it  was  that  was 
sown  by  the  way-side."  Here  again  he  has  spoken  vividly, 
but  this  time  in  a  form  that  is  no  longer  felt.  Only  the 
historian  of  English  usage  can  stil  appreciate  the  force 
and  precision  of  his  language.  Where  the  scribe  speaks 
of  the  devil  taking  away  what  was  sown  in  the  hart  he 
\ery  appropriatly  uses  the  regular  perfectiv  form  gesawen 
wees,  as  it  is  represented  as  alredy  lodged  in  the  hart, 
but  where  he  speaks  of  that  which  was  sown  along  the 
road  he  thinks  of  the  continued  activity  of  the  sower 
casting  out  his  seed  and  uses  the  new  progressiv  passiv 
form  sawende  wees.  Here  it  is  not  the  question  of  a 
condition  or  position,  but  of  an  act.  The  scribe  was  not 
speaking  of  seed  resting  in  a  wrong  place ;  but  of  seed  that 
was  put,  or  as  he  intended  it,  was  being  put  in  the  wrong 
place.  We  cannot  feel  this  force  to-day  because,  as  ex- 
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plaind  above,  modern  narrativ  absolutely  demands  a  simpl 
tens. 

This  passiv  progressiv  form  here  is  employd  exactly 
like  the  corresponding  activ  progressiv  forms  which  ar 
everywhere  used  in  Old  English.  A  mere  glance  at  the 
array  of  past  tenses  in  this  and  the  following  sentences, 
and  their  characteristic  setting,  shows  that  this  is  the 
common  old  narrativ  form  of  this  period.  There  is  an 
exampl  of  exactly  the  same  type  found  in  Bede  52.  29. 
MS.  Ca. :  "  Swa  f>one  her  f ram  f>aere  arleasan  Seode, 
hwse(5ere  rihte  Godes  dome,  neh  ceastra  gehwylce  and  land 
wees  forhergiende  "  "  So  then  here  almost  every  city  and 
district  was  wasted  by  this  impious  people,  however  in 
accordance  with  God's  righteous  judgment."  These  ex- 
ampls  seem  to  foreshadow  the  usage  that  later  in  the 
sixteenth  century  began  to  appear  in  the  literary  language 
and  stil  later  became  establisht  for  a  time.  The  lack  of 
exampls  of  this  usage  in  the  period  between  950  and  the 
sixteenth  century  does  not  disprove  their  existence,  but 
only  indicates  the  hostil  attitude  of  the  men  of  letters 
toward  this  construction,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
Bible  of  1611,  1  Peter  3.  20:  "while  the  ark  was  in 
preparing/'  where  in  accordance  with  their  procedure 
elswhere  the  translators  disregard  the  rendering  was  pre- 
paring of  the  !N".  T.  of  1557  (Geneva). 

Altho  the  present  participl  here  was  a  distinct  advance, 
it  was  only  an  imperfect  expression  and  could  not  per- 
manently satisfy  the  natural  desire  for  complete  accuracy. 
The  creation  of  a  passiv  form  for  the  attributiv  present 
participl  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  in  "  the  noyse  of  a 
leafe  being  mooved"  (Of  Ghostes,  14,  A.  D.  1596)  led 
almost  immediatly  to  the  creation  of  a  passiv  form  for  the 
gerund,  as  in  "  the  blessing  of  being  associated  with  a  good 
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man,"  and  later  to  our  present  progressiv  passiv,  as  in 
"  he  is  being  misrepresented."  In  this  latter  construction 
the  development  has  been  very  slow.  There  are  traces  of  it 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time  it  found  littl 
favor,  as  the  form  "  the  house  is  building,,"  which  was  once 
avoided  as  plebeian,  was  now  regarded  as  very  elegant. 
This  change  of  feeling  shows  of  what  littl  intrinsic  value 
the  prevailing  "  feeling  "  about  forms  generally  is.  These 
subjectiv  values  of  an  age  in  time  yield  to  the  mature 
insight  into  the  power  of  the  different  forms  to  render 
thaut  accuratly. 

Even  in  our  own  time  American  writers  hav  opposed 
our  present  progressiv  passiv  form  with  consider abl  bit- 
terness. Richard  Grant  White  in  Words  and  their  Abuses 
(1870)  says  "  that  such  forms  of  speech  affront  the  eye, 
torment  the  ear,  and  assault  the  common  sense  of  the 
speaker  of  plain  and  idiomatic  English."  In  all  battls 
for  progress  there  ar  unfortunatly  some  good  men  on  the 
wrong  side.  Many  good  men  in  every  age  hav  been  blind 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  livd,  but  fortunatly 
the  English  people  as  a  whole  has  ever  been  peculiarly 
sensitiv  to  progress.  There  ar  stil  a  few  peopl  who  op- 
pose the  new  passiv  forms,  but  as  they  ar  needed  and 
hav  become  absolutely  indispensabl,  their  future  is  assured. 
The  writer  cannot  agree  with  those  who  use  them,  but  at 
the  same  time  claim  that  they  ar  ugly  and  should  be 
avoided  in  choice  language.  We  cannot  without  loss  of 
force  put :  "  In  this  campain  he  is  being  maliciously  mis- 
represented "  into  the  activ :  "  In  this  campain  they  ar 
maliciously  misrepresenting  him."  We  blunt  our  finer 
feeling  by  speaking  rufly  and  inaccuratly.  The  form 
should  correspond  closely  to  our  finest  feeling  and  we 
should  never  stop  short  of  the  full  approval  of  the  inner 
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prompter.     A  form  that  thus  harmonizes  with  our  best 
feeling  has  a  real  beauty  of  its  own. 

The  English  speaking  public  has  an  especial  reason  for 
welcoming  these  new  passiv  forms,  for  English  is  pecu- 
liarly poor  in  passiv  constructions.  The  passiv  is  one  of 
the  very  few  things  in  the  English  language  that  look 
shabby.  Our  passiv  system  is  beggarly  poor  in  comparison 
with  the  German  perfectiv  passiv  ("  Das  Haus  ist  ange- 
strichen ")  and  its  actional  form  ("  Das  Haus  wird  oft 
angestrichen").  Compare  "  The  door  was  shut  at  six, 
but  I  don't  know  when  it  was  shut "  with  "  Die  Tiir  war 
um  sechs  geschlossen,  aber  ich  weisz  nicht,  wann  sie  ge- 
schlossen  wwrde"  The  weakness  of  literary  English  at 
this  point  is  apparent.  It  is  here  not  capabl  of  expressing 
thaut  accuratly. 

As  bad  as  our  case  looks,  there  is  much  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  English  passiv,  for  in  our  colloquial  speech 
we  have  a  much  completer  system  than  is  found  even  in 
German:  Actional  Passiv:  the  house  often  gets  painted, 
the  house  at  last  got  painted,  etc. ;  Progressiv  Passiv :  the 
house  is  getting  painted,,  was  getting  painted,  etc.  As 
literary  English  also  has  a  progressiv  passiv,  we  hav  two 
progressiv  forms :  the  house  is  getting  or  is  being  painted. 
These  forms  may  in  time  become  differentiated  under  the 
influence  of  the  different  meaning  of  their  auxiliaries. 
The  form  with  being  might  call  attention  to  a  slow  or 
a  gradual  development,  while  getting  might  indicate  a 
shorter  and  quicker  movement :  "  the  stone  is  slowly  being 
worn  away,"  "  the  shore  line  in  Chicago  is  gradually 
being  pusht  out  further  into  the  lake  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  land  for  public  parks,"  but  "  he  is  getting 
flogd."  The  form  with  "being  might  emfasize  the  idea 
of  considerable  duration,  while  getting  might  stress  the 
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conception  of  the  beginning  of  the  development :  "  his 
strength  is  being  exhausted  by  this  strain,"  but  "  his  her- 
culean strength  is  getting  somewhat  exhausted  by  this 
strain."  In  German  one  form  must  serv  for  both  shades 
of  the  progressiv  function  and  at  the  same  time  perform 
the  actional  function :  (progressiv)  "Das  Haus  wird 
jetzt  angestrichen "  and  (actional)  "  das  Haus  wird  oft 
angestrichen."  If  in  English  the  present  colloquial  forms 
become  establisht  in  the  literary  language,  the  present  pas- 
siv  with  to  be  wil  be  relievd  of  its  actional  function  and  we 
shal  have  a  distinctiv  perf ectiv  passiv :  the  house  is  painted,, 
etc.  There  is  a  bright  future  here  before  us  if  we  listen 
to  the  creativ  spirit  that  has  in  our  past  history  constantly 
saut  for  more  perfect  forms  for  a  completer  expression 
of  our  inner  life. 

GEOEGE  0.  CTJEME. 


VIII.— THE   VISION  DELECTABLE   OF    ALFONSO 
DE  LA  TORRE  AND  MAIMONIDES'S  GUIDE 
OF  THE  PERPLEXED* 

The  Vision  Delectable  was  composed  by  Alfonso  de  la 
Torre,  probably  between  the  years  1430  and  1440,  at  the 
request  of  don  Juan  de  Beamonte,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  Prince  Carlos  of  Viana.  This  work,  which 
gained  its  author  the  epithet  of  el  gran  filosofo  among  his 
contemporaries,  was  published  about  the  year  1480  and 
subsequently  appeared  in  several  Castilian  editions.1  It 
was  translated  into  Catalan  in  1484,  and  into  Italian  by 
Domenico  Delphini  in  1556,  without  mention  of  the  origi- 
nal author.  This  Italian  version  was  re-translated  into 
Spanish  by  a  Spanish  Jew,  Francisco  de  Caceres,  and 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1623.2 

The  book  treats  in  allegorical  form  the  Seven  Liberal 
Arts  of  the  medieval  curriculum,  and  also  the  chief  prob- 
lems of  scholastic  philosophy,  theology,  ethics,  and  politics. 
While  meditating  upon  his  work,  the  author  falls  into  a 
deep  sleep,  and  sees  in  a  vision  the  threatened  destruction 

1  The    earliest    edition    known   was    probably    printed    at    Zamora 
about  the  year  1480.     See  Ticknor,  Historia  de  la  literature  espa- 
nola,  Vol.  i,  p.  447.     I  have  noted  the  following  subsequent  editions: 
Tolosa,  1489;  Zaragoza,  1496;  Sevilla,  1526  and  1538;  Ferrara,  1554. 
It  was  republished  by  don  Adolfo  de  Castro  in  Volume  xxxvi  of  the 
Biblioteca    de   autores    espanoles.     My    references   are   to    this    last 
edition,  which  is  very  incorrect.     This  work  furnished  considerable 
material  to  Luis  Mejia  in  the  composition  of  his  apologue,  De  la 
ociosidad  y  el  trabajo,  published  in   1546.     Ticknor,  ibid.,  Vol.   II, 
p.  94. 

2  The   translation   of   Caceres  was   republished   at  Amsterdam    in 
1663.     It  was  included  in  the  Index  of  1750.     Amador  de  los  Rios, 
Historia  critica  de  la  literatura  espanola,  Vol.  vn,  p.  57. 
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of  the  world.  Suddenly  the  maiden,  Gramatica,  appears 
and  also  the  child  Entendimiento,  whom  she  receives  and 
instructs  in  the  mysteries  of  her  art.  The  first  six  chap- 
ters of  the  First  Part  describe  Entendimiento's  ascent  of 
the  mountain  and  his  visits  to  the  dwellings  of  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and  Astrology, 
thus  completing  his  instruction  in  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts. 
I  have  shown  in  another  article  1  that  Alfonso  de  la  Torre 
was  indebted  to  the  Anticlaudianus  of  Alanus  de  Insulis 
for  most  of  his  allegorical  material,  and  that  the  chapters 
on  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  music 
are  derived  from  Isidore  of  Seville's  Etymologize.  The 
chapter  on  logic  is  borrowed  from  Al-Ghazzali's  treatise 
on  that  subject  included  in  his  Makdsid  al-Falasifa,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  Dominicus  Gundisalvi.  I  wish  to  show  here 
that  chapters  eight  to  nineteen  of  the  First  Part,  which 
discuss  the  most  important  questions  of  scholastic  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  are  derived  from  the  MoreJi  Nebucliim 
or  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  of  Maimonides,  the  greatest  of 
all  Jewish  philosophers.2 

1  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts  in  the  Vision  Delectable  of  Alfonso  de 
la  Torre,  Romanic  Review,  Vol.  TV. 

2  Sr.  Menendez  y  Pelayo  in  his  Origines  de  la  Novela,  Vol.  I,  p. 
cxxiv,  says  of  the  Vision  Delectable:  "  Como  texto  de  lengua  cienti- 
fica,  no  tiene  rival  dentro  del  siglo  XV;  la  grandeza  sintetica  de  la 
concepcion  infunde  respeto;   algunos  trozos  son  de  altisima  elocu- 
encia,  y  la  novedad  y  atrevimiento  de  algunas  de  sus  ideas  merecen 
consideracion   atenta,   que   en    lugar  mds   oportuno    pensamos   dedi- 
carlas."     He  adds  in  a  note:  "For  ejemplo,  su  teoria  del  profetismo, 
muy  semejante  a  la  de  Maimonides;  sus  ideas  sobre  el  entendimiento 
agente,  mds  afines  a  las  de  Avempace  y  Algazel  que  a  las  de  los 
escoldsticos"   etc.     Had   Sr.   Mene"ndez   y   Pelayo,  who  was   so  well 
equipped  for  the  task,  been  permitted  to  investigate  more  closely  the 
indebtedness  of  Alfonso  de  la  Torre  to  Maimonides,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  furnished  far  more  material 
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Moses  ben  Maimon,  or  Maimonides,  as  he  is  more  gene- 
rally called,  was  born  March  30,  1135  at  Cordova,  the  cen- 
ter of  intellectual  activity  of  Arabs  and  Jews  in  the  Middle 
Ages.1  His  father,  Maimon  ben  Joseph,  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  scholars,  and  was  himself  a  learned  Tal- 
mudist,  mathematician,  and  astronomer.  Early  in  life,  the 
young  Moses  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics,  but  the  times 
were  not  conducive  to  the  peaceful  development  of  science 
and  philosophy.  In  1148,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
Cordova  was  captured  by  the  fanatical  Almohades,  and 
both  Jews  and  Christians  were  given  the  choice  of  em- 
bracing Islam,  exile,  or  death.  It  is  believed  that  his 
family  preferred  exile,  and  after  many  trials  and  hard- 
ships, settled  at  Fez  (1160)  and  later  (1165)  at  Eostat 
near  Cairo,  where  Maimonides  completed  his  famous  com- 
mentary on  the  Mishnah  (1168).  Although  busily  occu- 
pied with  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  court  of  Saladin, 
he  found  time  to  continue  his  theological  studies,  and  there 
completed  in  1190  his  Dalaldt  al-Jiairin  or  Guide  of  the 
Perplexed,  more  commonly  known  by  its  Hebrew  title, 

to  the  Visidn  Delectable  than  appeared  on  a  superficial  examination. 
The  credit  for  the  first  suggestion  of  this  indebtedness,  however, 
belongs  entirely  to  him. 

1  The  chief  works  which  I  have  used  in  the  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Maimonides  are:  Louis-Germain  LeVy,  Maimonide,  Paris, 
1911;  J.  Miinz,  Moses  ben  Maimon  (Maimonides),  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Werke,  Frankfort,  1912;  the  articles  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bacher,  Brann,  and  Simonsen  with  the  title  Moses  ben 
Maimon,  sein  Leben,  seine  Werke  und  sein  Einfluss,  by  the  Gesell- 
schaft  zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums,  Vol.  I,  Leip- 
zig, 1908;  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Vol.  v,  Leipzig,  1875;  Joel, 
Die  Religionsphilosophie  des  Moses  ben  Maimon,  Breslau,  1859,  and 
Bonilla  y  San  Martin,  Historia  de  la  filosofia  espanola,  Vol.  n, 
Madrid,  1911,  Chap.  12-18.  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Isaac  Husik,  for  several  excellent  suggestions. 
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Moreh  Nebuchim.  Like  most  of  his  works,  it  was  written 
in  Arabic  with.  Hebrew  characters  in  order  to  make  it 
more  accessible  to  Jews  who  had  forgotten  their  own  lan- 
guage. When  he  died  in  1204,  his  reputation  as  the 
greatest  Jewish  scholar  and  theologian  of  his  time  was 
firmly  established. 

I  need  not  dwell  here  upon  the  many-sided  intellectual 
activity  of  Maimonides.  He  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  astronomical  and  medical  knowledge  of  his 
time.  In  his  Commentary  to  the  Mishnah,  he  was  the 
first  to  formulate  the  creed  of  Judaism.  His  codification 
of  the  Rabbinical  law,  entitled  MisJineh-Thorah.,  shows 
his  powers  as  a  dogmatic  theologian.  It  was,  however,  as 
the  author  of  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  that  he  earned 
the  title  of  the  Jewish  Aristotle,  and  this  work  still 
remains  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  Jewish 
theology. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic  commentators,  as  well 
as  with  ancient  Jewish  literature.  He  had  amassed  a  rich 
store  of  philosophical  knowledge  which  he  determined  to 
employ  in  the  service  of  Judaism.  He  believed  that 
Jewish  theological  doctrines  agreed  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  philosophy,  and  attempted  in  this  work  to 
reconcile  the  Old  Testament  and  the  teachings  of  Aristotle. 
The  Guide  at  once  attracted  great  attention,  and  was 
translated  during  his  lifetime  and  with  his  co-operation, 
into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon.  This  trans- 
lation was  completed  in  1204  and  is  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  the  master.  A  few  years  later  it  was 
again  translated  into  Hebrew  by  the  poet  Judah  Charizi. 
The  poetical  gifts  of  this  translator  were  wholly  unsuited 
to  the  more  serious  task  of  interpreting  theology,  and  his 
version  met  with  little  favor. 
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It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  the  fate  of  the 
Guide  in  Mohammedan  circles,  nor  the  bitter  quarrel 
which  it  provoked  among  Jewish  theologians,  dividing 
them  into  two  hostile  camps,1  nor  the  great  influence  which 
it  exerted  upon  the  subsequent  development  of  Jewish 
theology.  It  had  a  definite  influence  upon  Christian  scho- 
lasticism, and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  work  of  a 
Jewish  thinker  was  so  diligently  read  by  Christian  scholars 
during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed. 
A  Latin  translation  of  the  Guide  was  composed  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  probably  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  work.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Joel  and  Guttmann  have  shown  that  the  two 
celebrated  Masters  of  the  Roman  Church,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aquinas,  owe  a  great  deal  to  Maimonides, 
and  in  many  respects  it  may  be  said  that  the  Guide  of 
the  Perplexed  is  a  precursor  of  the  Summa  Theologiae.2 
The  influence  of  the  Guide  is  evident  in  the  Speculum 
Majus  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais  and  in  the  works  of  Duns 
Scotus.  The  Latin  version  of  Augustin  Giustiniani,  a 

1  See  N.  Briill,  Die  Polemik  fur  und  gegen  Maimuni  im  XUIten 
Jahrhunderte,  pub.  in  Jahrbucher  fur  jud.  Geschichte  und  Literatur, 
Frankfort,  1879. 

2  See  Joel,  Das  Verhaltniss  Albert  des  Grossen  zu  Moses  Maimoni- 
des,   Breslau,    1863;    Guttmann,   Das    Verhaltniss   des    Thomas   von 
Aquino   zum  Judenthum,    Gottingen,    1891;    Die   Scholastik   des  13. 
Jahrhunderts  in   ihren  Beziehungen  zum  Judenthum  und  zur  jud. 
Literatur,  Breslau,  1902,  and  Der  Einfluss  der  maimonidischen  Phi- 
losophic auf  das  christl.  Abendland,  pub.  in  Moses  ben  Maimon,  sein 
Leben,  seine  Werke  und  sein  Einfluss,  ed.  by  Bacher,   Brann   alnd 
Simonsen,  Vol.  I,  Leipzig,   1908;    David  Kaufmann,  Der  "Fuhrer" 
Maimuni's  in  der  Weltlitteratur,  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philoso- 
phic, Vol.  xi,  1898;  Isaac  Husik,  An  Anonymous  Mediceval  Christian 
Critic   of  Maimonides,  Jeivish  Quarterly  Review,  New  Series,   Vol. 
n,  1911. 
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copy  of  the  earlier  Latin  translation,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1520,  and  another  Latin  translation  by  John 
Buxtorf  appeared  in  1679.  Among  the  many  philosophers 
whom  this  work  has  influenced  may  be  mentioned  Solomon 
Maimon,  Spinoza,  Jean  Bodin,  Leibniz,  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn and  Hegel.  The  original  Arabic  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Solomon  Munk  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
accompanied  by  a  French  translation.1 

It  is  natural  and  eminently  fitting  that  the  earliest 
known  translation  of  the  Guide  in  the  vernacular  should 
be  in  Castilian*  This  version,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
manuscript  at  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Madrid,  was 
composed  by  Pedro  de  Toledo  at  the  request  of  Gomez 
Suarez  de  Figueroa.2  The  first  two  parts  were  completed 
in  1419  and  the  third  in  1432.  It  is  based  on  the  Hebrew 
version  of  Charizi.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  in  1580 
by  Amadeo  b.  Moise  de  Recanati,  and  again  by  Jacob 
Maironi,  1870-1876.  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Scheyer  (Part  III),  Fiirstenthal  (Part  I)  and  Stern 
(Part  II)  1838-64,  into  French  by  Munk  (1850-66),  into 
Hungarian  by  Klein  (1878-1890),  and  into  English  by 
Friedlander  (1884-85). 3 

By  an  analysis  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Vision 


1  Le  Guide  des  egares.     Traite  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophic  par 
Mo:ise  ben  Maimon  dit  Maimonide,  publie  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans 
I'original   drake    et    accompagne   d'une    traduction   francaise    et    de 
notes  critiques,  litteraires  et  explicatives,  Paris,  1850-66. 

2  See  Mario  Schiff,  Una  traduccidn  espanola  del  "  More  Nebuchim 
de  Maimonides  " ;  notas  acerca  del  manuscrito  KK-9  de  la  Biblioteca 
National,    pub.    in    Revista   critica   de    historia    y    literatura    espa- 
nolas,  portuguesas  e  hispano-americanas,  Vol.  II.   1897,  pp.   160-176 
and  David  Kaufmann,  ibid.,  Vol.  xi,  pp.  361-65. 

3  All  of  my  references  are  to  Friedlander's  first  edition,  The  Guide 
of  the  Perplexed  of  Maimonides,  3  vols.,  London,   1884-85.     I  have 
also  used  freely  his  Analysis  of  the  Guide  in  Vol.  I. 
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Delectable,  I  wish  to  show  the  indebtedness  of  Alfonso  de 
la  Torre  to  the  famous  work  of  Maimonides.  When  En- 
tendimiento  reaches  the  dwelling  of  Astrologia  (Part  I, 
Chapter  vn),  he  is  denied  admittance  until  he  strips  him- 
self completely  of  the  sordid  vestments  of  false  doctrines. 
On  being  asked  the  reason  of  his  coming,  Entendimiento 
replies  that  he  desires  to  learn  the  truth  concerning  the 
universe,  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
end  and  purpose  of  man.  Razon  praises  the  excellence 
of  true  knowledge,  and  Entendimiento  expresses  surprise 
that  kings,  noblemen,  and  knights  do  not  attain  this. 
Razon  then  declares  the  five  reasons  why  men  do  not 
learn  the  truth  and  certainty  of  things:  (1)  Ignorance 
of  the  purpose  and  end  of  creation;  (2)  Pleasures 
of  the  body  dull  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  senses; 
(3)  Incapacity  for  learning;  (4)  Difficulty  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  ( 5 )  Men  cling  to  things  learned  in  childhood. 
The  children  of  Moors  hate  Christianity,  and  peasants 
detest  cities  and  the  refinements  of  civilized  life.1  En- 
tendimiento is  warned  that  he  may  not  enter  until  he  has 
banished  all  such  preconceived  notions,  and  he  promises 
to  do  so,  declaring:  No  me  moverd  mas  la  verdad  dicha 
por  la  boca  del  cristiano  que  del  judio  6  moro  6  geniil,  si 
verdades  sean  todas,  ni  negare  menos  la  falsia  dicha  por  la 
"boca  de  uno  que  por  la  boca  de  otro,  showing  a  tolerance 

1  In  the  Guide,  I,  Chap,  xxxi,  108-9,  Maimonides  quotes  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias  to  the  effect  that  there  are  three  causes  which  pre- 
vent men  from  acquiring  knowledge:  (1)  arrogance  and  vain  glory; 
(2)  the  subtlety  and  difficulty  of  any  subject;  (3)  ignorance  and 
want  of  capacity  to  comprehend.  Maimonides  adds  as  a  fourth 
cause,  habit  and  training.  Villagers  do  not  care  for  the  refine- 
ments of  civilized  life,  and  in  the  same  way  a  man  clings  to  the 
opinions  formed  in  his  youth.  The  second  cause  of  Alfonso  de  la 
Torre  is  taken  from  the  Guide,  I,  p.  123  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
reasons  why  metaphysics  can  not  be  made  popular. 
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which  was  not  without  danger  in  the  fifteenth  century. 1 
Verdad  then  orders  that  permission  be  granted  him  to 
enter. 

Chapter  nine  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  alle- 
gorical figures  Verdad  and  Razon,  and  of  the  garden, 
filled  with  marvels  of  all  kinds,  into  which  Entendimiento 
is  introduced.  Asked  why  he  has  come  hither,  he  replies 
that  he  wishes  to  learn  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  creation 
of  man.  He  is  then  conducted  to  the  dwelling  of  Sabiduria, 
all  formed  of  precious  stones.  She  proposes  to  prove  to 
him  the  existence  of  God:  that  He  is  ruler  of  the  world, 
thereby  refuting  the  doctrines  of  fate,  chance,  and  fortune ; 
that  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  and  that 
man  was  created  for  eternal  happiness,  which  cannot  be 
attained  until  after  death.  Yerdad  then  states  in  dia- 
logue form  twenty-six  propositions  to  prove  the  existence, 
unity,  and  incorporeality  of  God,  the  truth  of  each  one  of 
which  is  accepted  by  Entendimiento.2 

In  the  eleventh  Chapter,  Sabiduria  gives  philosophical 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  based  on  the  preceding 
propositions,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  same  form  in 
the  Guide,  Part  II,  Chapter  i.3  Entendimiento  is  fully 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  asks  for  evidence 
of  the  unity  of  God.  Sabiduria  adduces  the  following 
arguments:  (1)  If  there  were  two  or  more  Gods,  either 
they  would  be  equal  in  power,  or  the  contrary  would  be 

1  Maimonides    shows   the    same   love   of   truth,    regardless    of   the 
source,  in  his  Mishneh-Torah.     See  LeVy,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

2  These  correspond  closely  to  the  twenty-six  propositions,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  philosophers  prove  the  existence,  unity,  and  incor- 
poreality of  the  Primal  Cause,  quoted  by  Maimonides  in  the  intro- 
duction  to   the    Second    Part   of   his   work.     The   last    proposition, 
Que  el  cielo  no  es  engendrable  ni  corruptible,  is  only  admitted  as  an 
hypothesis  by  Maimonides  to  demonstrate  his  own  theory. 

8  Pp.   11-17. 
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the  case.  In  the  first  instance,  one  of  the  Gods  would  be 
superfluous ;  in  the  second,  one  would  be  imperfect,  which 
would  be  an  abomination;  i  (2)  God  is  infinite  in  power, 
knowledge,  and  kindness;  infinite  means  incapable  of 
measurement.  If  there  were  two  infinite  Gods,  they 
would  be  equal;  one  would  be  a  measure  of  the  other: 
then  neither  would  be  infinite. 

Entendimiento  is  thus  convinced  of  the  unity  of  God, 
but  asks  whether  He  may  not  be  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Sabiduria  replies  that  this  has  been  disproved  by  the 
twenty-second  proposition,2  namely,  that  every  substance 
requires  an  agent  for  its  existence,  and  continues:  For 
estas  pruebas  se  prueba  que  de  necesario  hay  Dios,  y  es 
uno;  et  no  es  alguno  de  los  cuerpos  visibles  ni  sensibles; 
antes  es  uno,  incorporeo,  invisible,,  imnortal,  omnipotente 
et  bienaventurado.  She  tells  of  the  Gentiles  who  wor- 
shipped the  elements  and  of  those  who  worshipped 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars:  De  aquestos  fueron  los  sabios 
en  el  tiempo  de  Abrahan,  y  estos  decian  que  los  bienes 
deste  mundo  descendian  a  los  morlales  por  el  sacrificio 
que  facian  a  los  cielos  et  a  las  estrellas,  etc.,  and  tells 
of  their  absurd  beliefs  and  practices.  This  is  merely 
an  unintelligent  summary  of  Chapter  xxix  of  the 
Third  Part  of  the  Guide,  which  Maimonides  devotes  to 
the  Sabean  religion  of  star-worship.  Sabiduria  then  gives 

1  This  argument  is  found  in  the  Guide,  I,   Chap.  LXXXV,  p.  360, 
as  one  of  the  propositions  of  the  Mutakallimun  or  Arabic  theolo- 
gians, to  prove  the  unity  of  God.     Maimonides,  however,  objects  that 
it  would  not  be  an  imperfection  in  either  deity  to  act  exclusively 
within  his   respective  province.     He  treats  the  belief   in  the  unity 
of  God  in  the  Guide,  I,  Chaps.  L  and  LI. 

2  In  reality  it  is  the  twenty-fifth  proposition.     Cf .  Guide,  n,  p.  8 : 
"  Each  compound  substance  consists  of  matter  and  form,  and  requires 
an  agent  for  its  existence." 
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a  brief  account  of  classical  mythology,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  borrowed  from  Isidore  of  Seville's  Elymologiae, 
Lib.  vni,  Chapter  xi,  De  Diis  Gentium.  Fortunately, 
she  adds,  God  had  freed  mankind  from  these  errors. 

The  twelfth  Chapter  deals  with  the  power  of  God.  Sa- 
biduria  declares  that  God's  power  is  limitless  and  in  no 
way  imperfect,  but  Entendimiento  objects  that  many  of 
the  things  desired  by  God  do  not  come  to  pass,  and  there- 
fore his  power  cannot  be  limitless.  Sabiduria  replies: 
El  poder  de  Dios  es  en  dos  maneras,  asi  como  su  voluntad 
es  en  otras  dos  maneras;  ca  hay  una  voluntad  de  Dios,  la 
cual  es  comparada  et  causada,  et  hay  otra  absoluta.  La 
absoluta  siempre  se  cumple,  la  causada  cumplese  segun  el 
complimiento  de  sus  causas.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
God  is  not  omnipotent  because  he  cannot  create  another 
God  like  unto  himself,  or  because  he  has  no  power  in 
matters  which  imply  an  evident  contradiction.  Another 
mistaken  belief  is  that  God,  without  legitimate  cause,  could 
violate  the  laws  of  Nature;  for  if  God  wishes  to  create 
one  thing  from  another,  he  must  first  deprive  it  of  its 
original  essence  and  form,  and  endow  it  with  a  new  essence 
and  form.  God  can  do  all  things  which  are  possible  and 
which  do  not  abrogate  his  power.  This  theory  that  im- 
possible things  are  not  ascribed  to  the  Creator  is  developed 
by  Maimonides  in  the  Guide,  III,  Chapter  xv. 

The  paragraph  which  follows  on  the  omniscience  of  God 
is  based  upon  Maimonides's  discussion  of  the  same  in  the 
Guide,  III,  Chapter  xvi.  God  is  omniscient,  but  not  in 
the  way  in  which  men  understand  this.  Sabiduria  then 
explains  what  is  meant  by  the  kindness  of  God,  refuting 
the  opinion  of  ignorant  men  that  the  evils  in  the  world 
far  outnumber  the  blessings,  by  the  argument  that  man, 
who  is  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  universe,  believes 
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that  the  whole  universe  exists  only  for  himself.  The 
author  here  develops,  with  additional  illustrations,  the 
theory  advanced  by  Maimonides,  Guide,  III,  Chapter  xii. 
In  the  thirteenth  Chapter,  Sabiduria  explains  the  four 
false  doctrines  concerning  the  Providence  of  God,  and 
proves  wherein  lies  their  falsity. 

1.  Some  have  said  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  are  subject  to  chance  and  fortune,  and  in  their  folly 
they  even  denied  the  existence  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world. 
This  blasphemy  was  refuted  by  Aristotle. 

2.  Nothing  occurs  without  cause,  and  all  things  are 
in  the  same  manner  caused  by  God.     When  a  leaf  falls,  or 
a  spider  is  trampled  upon,  or  when  a  fly  is  killed,  it  is 
as  much  the  result  of  God's  will  as  the  destruction  of  a 
kingdom,  the  conflagration  of  a  city,  or  the  death  of  a 
multitude   of  people.     This   doctrine  would   imply  that 
precepts  are  useless  and  that  freedom  of  action  is  denied. 

3.  The  Providence  of  God  resides  in  the  separate  in- 
telligences, that  is,  in  the  angels,  stars,  or  heavens.     Since 
Divine  Providence  does  not  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  moon,  the  sublunary  world  is  left  to  chance. 

4.  All  things  in  the  world,  both  good  and  evil,  are  ruled 
by  fate,  governed  principally  by  the  constellations  and 
stars. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  corresponds  to  the  first 
of  the  four  theories  concerning  Divine  Providence  men- 
tioned by  Maimonides,  namely,  that  there  is  no  Providence 
at  all  for  anything  in  the  universe;  everything  is  subject 
to  chance.1  The  second  proposition  corresponds  to  the 
third  of  Maimonides,  namely,  that  everything  is  fore- 
ordained.2 The  third  proposition  and  most  of  the  illus- 

1  Guide,  III,  Chap,  xvn,  pp.  65-66. 

2  Guide,  III,  pp.  68-70. 
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trations  are  taken  from  the  second  theory  of  the  Philo- 
sophers, discussed  and  refuted  by  Maimonides.1  The 
fourth  proposition  cited  by  Alfonso  de  la  Torre,  concerning 
the  part  played  by  fate  in  the  affairs  of  men,  is  not  found 
in  the  Guide.  The  fourth  argument  mentioned  by  Mai- 
monides is  that  Providence  bestows  its  blessings  upon  all 
creatures  according  to  their  merits;  therefore,  all  beings, 
even  the  lowest  animals,  if  innocently  injured  or  killed, 
receive  compensation  in  a  future  life.  Maimonides  cites 
as  fifth  the  Jewish  doctrine  that  evils  and  blessings  are 
bestowed  upon  men  in  proportion  to  their  merits. 

In  the  fourteenth  Chapter,  after  having  dismissed  these 
opinions  which  are  false  and  yet  contain  an  element  of 
truth,  Sabiduria  proceeds  to  expound  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  the  Providence  of  God.  Some  things  are  or- 
dained by  God,  others  are  left  to  fate  and  Nature,  others 
are  subject  to  the  choice  and  will  of  men,  and  others 
depend  upon  chance  and  fortune.2  God  created  the  world, 
endowing  it  with  the  greatest  perfection  which  it  could 
receive,  and  then  the  angels  with  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  and  after  that,  the  Intelligences  and  heavenly 
bodies.  He  endowed  men  with  reason  in  order  that  they 
might  serve  him,  but  since  excesses  both  in  man  and  Nature 
were  inevitable  because  of  the  imperfection  of  the  sub- 
stance, he  gave  to  the  planets  and  other  stars  authority  over 
all  things  created  and  corruptible.  Nature  then  instituted 
the  principle  of  generation  and  corruption.  By  a  concrete 
illustration  she  shows  that  the  same  incident  may  be 
imputed  to  the  Providence  of  God,  or  to  the  influence  of 
the  planets  (fate),  or  to  free-will,  or  to  ever-changing 
fortune.  En  aquesta  manera  no  se  siguen  inconvenient es 

1  Guide,  III,  pp.  66-68. 
'Guide  II,  Chap.  XLVIII. 
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ningunos,  y  damos  d  Dios  bendito  su  perficion,  et  dejamos 
al  fado  su  constelacion,  et  d  la  virtud  su  libertad,  et  d  la 
fortuna  su  mutation.  This  explanation  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, but  the  author  adds  a  phrase  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter  which  modifies  all  that 
precedes.  Los  hombres  no  pueden  acusar  la  Providencia 
ni  el  fado  ni  la  fortuna.,  ca  por  fuerza  es  que  ellos  hayan 
la  culpa  en  ser  malos,  y  el  premio  por  ser  buenos;  ca  en 
su  poder  es  de  Jiacer  lo  uno  et  dejar  lo  otro.  Maimonides 
believed  that  men  are  endowed  with  free-will,  and  that  in 
the  lower  or  sublunary  portion  of  the  universe,  Divine 
Providence  does  not  extend  to  the  individual  members  of 
species  except  in  the  case  of  mankind.1 

The  power  of  God  is  again  discussed  in  the  fifteenth 
Chapter.  .  Entendimiento  asks  why  God  did  not  create 
only  good  things  in  the  world,  since  he  foresaw  all  good 
and  evil  things  before  the  Creation.  Sabiduria  replies 
that  God  is  only  omnipotent  over  all  possible  things ;  that 
corruption  is  inherent  in  the  substance  from  which  man 
was  created.  Man  and  the  world  might  have  been  created 
perfect,  except  for  the  imperfections  in  the  substance.2 

Chapter  sixteen  treats  of  the  Creation  of  the  world. 
Sabiduria  declares  that  only  one  thing  must  exist  of  neces- 
sity and  that  all  other  things  have  possibility  of  existence, 
pues  cierto  es  que  toda  cosa  posible  tiene  causa  por  la  cual 
es,  et  sin  aquella  no  seria  asi  3  .  .  .  Asi  es  el  mundo  en 
respecto  de  Dios  glorioso,  et  todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  son, 
que  es  efecto  y  cosa  producida,  6  o~bra  de  Dios  sacada  de  su 

1  Guide,  III,  Chap.  xvn. 

2  This  theory  is  found  in  the  Guide,  III,  Chap,  vm,  pp.  24-25,  and 
Chap.  xv. 

3  Guide,  II,  Chap,  xn,  p.  57 :   "It  is  clear  that  whenever  a  thing 
is  produced,  an  efficient  cause  must  exist  for  the  production  of  the 
thing  that  has  not  existed  previously." 
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no  ser  a  su  ser,  y  su  perfecion  despues  que  no  era,  de  Dios 
recibe  la  perfecion  toda  y  el  ser  que  tiene.1  By  his  own 
volition,  God  saw  that  the  world  could  not  be  created  with- 
out material,  efficient  and  final  causes;  he  created  matter, 
and  from  it  made  all  things  except  the  Intelligences  and 
angels.  He  created  the  heavens  from  the  fifth  essence,  and 
imperfect  things  from  matter.  Mas  en  la  primera  pro- 
ducion  del  mundo,  todo  esto  se  hizo  sin  primeria  ni  post- 
rimeria  de  tiempo  ninguno  que  sea.2 

Entendimiento  objects  that  since  man  is  engendered 
from  man,  and  matter  must  be  produced  from  some  other 
matter,  how  then  could  God  create  matter?  Sabiduria 
replies  that  man  errs  in  judging  the  past  by  his  own 
knowledge  and  tells  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  make  a 
boy  whose  mother  had  died  at  his  birth,  understand  the 
truth  concerning  conception  and  gestation.  Man  has  the 
same  difficulty  in  understanding  the  actions  of  God.3 

Chapter  seventeen  discusses  the  nature  of  angels  or 
Intelligences.  Sabiduria,  agreeing  with  Maimonides,  de- 
clares that  there  are  as  many  Intelligences  as  there  are 
movements  of  the  spheres.  In  understanding  they  re- 
semble God  and  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  his  power, 
wisdom,  kindness,  beauty,  and  glory.  They  do  his  will, 
are  immutable,  and  are  not  subject  to  time.4  Entendi- 

1  This  doctrine  of  the  Creatio  ex  nihilo  is  frequently  discussed  and 
approved   by  Maimonides. 

2  Maimonides  states  the  same  doctrine  in  the  Guide,  II,  Chap,  xm, 
p.  61,  in  denying  the  existence  of  time  before  the  Creation. 

3  Guide,  II,  Chap,  xvn,  p.  77 :  "  It  is  quite  impossible  to  infer  from 
the  nature  which  a  thing  possesses  after  having  passed  through  all 
stages  of  its  development,  what  the  condition  of  the  thing  has  been 
in  the  moment  when  this  process   commenced;    nor  does  the  con- 
dition of  a  thing  at  this  moment  show  what  its  previous  condition 
has  been."     The  illustration  of  the  child  whose  mother  died  in  child- 
birth is  taken  from  the  same  chapter,  pp.  77-79. 

4  Guide,  II,  Chap.  v. 
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miento  asks  whether  angels  can  sin,  and  on  receiving  a 
negative  reply,  objects  that  those  had  sinned  who  tried  to 
become  equal  to  God,  yet  they  did  not  partake  of  the  cor- 
rupting substance.  Sabiduria  replies  that  her  answer 
must  be  accepted  by  faith,  and  sums  up  the  doctrines 
concerning  the  evil  spirits. 

Entendimiento  asks  regarding  the  size  of  angels,  and  is 
told  that  if  they  were  corporeal,  they  would  be  like  the  third 
part  of  the  world,1  but  that  their  virtue  extends  farther, 
just  as  a  man's  soul  extends  throughout  his  whole  body. 
The  term  "  angel  "  means  messenger,  and  all  prophets  sent 
to  the  world  were  angels.2 

Entendimiento  asks  the  nature  of  the  protection  ac- 
corded men  by  angels,  and  Sabiduria,  reproaching  him 
for  his  ignorance,  says:  Un  hombre  de  los  voluntaries,  si 
le  dijesen  que  un  angel  entraba  en  el  vientre  de  una  mujer, 
el  cual,  segun  te  dije,  es  tan  grande  como  la  tercera  parte 
del  mundo,  y  que  el  facia  los  ojos  al  nino  et  las  narices, 
y  que  el  le  hacia  los  otros  miembros,  creerlo  hia;  et  si  le 
decian  que  la  simiente  del  hombre  tenia  virtud  informativa 
fasta  el  advenir  del  dnima  racional,  no  lo  creeria.3  Man 
has  intelligence  which  is  the  good  angel  sent  from  Heaven, 
and  from  his  substance  he  has  sensuality,  his  evil  coun- 
sellor. 

Sometimes  the  soul  is  so  perfect  that  the  light  of  the 
intelligence  allows  a  man  to  foretell  the  future;  in  other 
cases,  when  the  soul  is  less  perfect,  a  man  may  have  true 

1  Guide,  n,  p.  53. 

2  Guide,    II,    Chap,    vi,    pp.    37-38 :    "  Angel    means    '  messenger ' ; 
hence  everyone  that  is  entrusted  with  a  certain  message  is  an  angel." 
This  theory  is  developed  at  length  by  Maimonides  in  his  chapters 
devoted  to  Prophecy. 

"This  illustration  is  translated  from  the  Guide,  II,  Chap,  vi, 
pp.  39-40. 
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dreams.1  Sabiduria  then  mentions  the  various  degrees  of 
prophecy,2  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prophets 
received  the  message  from  God,  and  discusses  the  beliefs 
of  mankind  in  regard  to  magic  and  divination.  Magic 
was  instituted  by  Zoroaster  and  was  continued  by  Demo- 
critus.  This  error  became  so  general  that  the  Egyptians 
believed  that  Moses  employed  this  art  in  changing  sticks 
to  serpents  and  water  to  blood.  She  then  mentions  the 
following  kinds  of  magicians  and  explains  their  functions : 
divinos,  fitonicos,  idolatras,  arriolos,  astrologos,  magos; 
aruspices,  genedticos,  matemdticos,  agoreros,  prestigiatores, 
sortilegos,  geomdnticos,  epirmdnticos,  hidromdnficos  and 
ariomdnticos.3  Many  of  these  practises  are  merely  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  but  the  astrologer  may  make  use  of 
magic  and  divination  for  good  ends.4 

The  question  of  the  final  cause  of  the  world  is  then  dis- 
cussed. Entendimiento  asks  whether  the  universe,  angels, 
heavens  and  earth  were  created  for  man.  Sabiduria  re- 
plies that  God  is  the  efficient  and  final  cause  of  the  world, 
and  that  he  wished  all  things  created  to  have  some  share  in 
his  kindness  and  wisdom.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the 
angels,  heavens  and  stars  were  created  by  God  for  men ; 5 

1  The    doctrine    that   the   real    essence    of   prophecy   is   perfection 
acquired  in  a  dream  or  vision  is  treated  by  Maimonides  in  Part  II, 
Chap,   xxxvi.     He  there   says   that  the   action  of  the   imaginative 
faculty  during  sleep  is  the  same  as  at  the  time  when  it  receives  a 
prophecy,  only  in  the  first  case  it  is  not  fully  developed  and  has  not 
yet  reached  its   highest  degree. 

2  These  are  treated  in  the  Guide,  II,  Chap.  XLV. 

8  All  of  this  material  is  borrowed  from  Isidore's  Etymologiae,  Lib. 
vin,  Chap.  ix. 

4  This  is  an  addition  of  the  Spanish  author.  Maimonides  believed 
that  astrology  is  not  a  science  at  all  and  should  be  given  no  credence. 

0  Maimonides,  Guide,  III,  Chap,  xm,  teaches  that  the  universe 
does  not  exist  for  man's  sake,  in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle. He,  however,  concludes  that  the  question  as  to  the  object  of 
the  Creation  must  be  left  unanswered. 
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that  would  be  like  manufacturing  a  very  heavy  hammer 
in  order  to  make  a  needle.1  Inferior  things  are  subject 
to  more  perfect  things;  by  his  understanding,  man  rules 
the  lower  animals,  and  is  subject  in  turn  to  the  angels, 
and  the  latter  to  God.2 

The  final  cause  of  man  is  in  three  manners:  (1)  Man 
may  spend  his  life  speculating  on  the  study  of  the  sciences 
and  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  is  the  vida  angelica;  (2) 
Man  may  follow  the  dictates  of  his  passions.  This  is  the 
vida  bestial;  (3)  Man  may  be  sincere,  prudent,  and  tem- 
perate. This  is  the  vida  Jiumana.  The  first  and  third 
correspond  to  the  fourth  and  third  kinds  of  perfection 
attainable  by  man,  according  to  Maimonides.  The  author 
appears  to  have  misunderstood  the  second  kind  of  per- 
fection as  stated  in  the  Guide,  namely,  bodily  perfection.3 

The  eighteenth  Chapter  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
maiden  E~aturaleza.  At  her  feet  was  Aristotle,  and  grouped 
about  her  were  Thales  of  Miletus,  Empedocles,  Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Anaximancler,  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias,  Averroes,  and  Albertus  Magnus. 
Razon  explains  that  Entendimiento  has  come  in  quest  of 
knowledge  and  Aristotle  suggests  that  he  be  instructed  in 
the  first  beginning  of  things.  Naturaleza  then  expounds 
the  various  theories  concerning  the  primer  principio  and 
then  declares  the  true  doctrine,  following  in  great  part 
Aristotle's  Physics. 

She  continues,  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  universe 

1  The  same  figure  is  used  by  Maimonides  in  this  connection,  Guide, 
III,  Chap,  xiv,  p.  58. 

a  Guide,  III,  Chap,  xm,  p.  53 :  "  Man  is  superior  to  everything 
formed  of  earthly  matter,  but  not  to  other  beings;  he  is  found  ex- 
ceedingly inferior  when  his  existence  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
spheres,  and  a  fortiori  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Intelligences." 

8  Guide,  III,  Chap.  LTV,  pp.  300-303. 
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and  man.1  Primero  has  de  pensar  que  este  mundo  es  uno, 
y  es  por  una  orden  proporcionado  muy  ingeniosa  et  por 
un  vinculo  indisoluble:  y  es  uno,  asi  como  un  hombre  es 
uno;  conviene  d  saber,,  Pedro  6  Juan;2  y  asi  como  en  el 
hombre  hay  diversidad  de  miembros  y  de  virtudes  que 
mueven  et  son  movidas,  et  otras  que  mandan  et  otras  que 
obedescen,  asimesmo  en  el  mundo.  E  asi  como  en  el 
hombre  hay  came,  nervios,  huesos  et  humores  diver  sos, 
asi  la  espera  del  cielo  se  compone  de  muchas  esperas,  et 
de  cuatro  elementos  en  lo  que  se  compone  de  aquellos;  e 
asi  como  aqui  no  hay  lugar  ninguno  vacio,  mas  es  todo 
lleno,  asi  en  el  mayor  mundo  es  todo  lleno,  y  en  el  centro 
de  medio  es  la  pella  de  la  tierra,  d  la  cual  circunda  el 
agua,  et  aquella  es  circundada  del  aire  y  aquel  del  fuego, 
y  aquella  es  circundada  del  cuerpo  quinto,  que  es  el  cielo.3 
She  explains  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  their  uniformity  of 
revolution  and  the  theory  of  the  mingling  of  the  elements 
by  which  are  engendered  and  destroyed  all  created  things, 
and  by  which  the  various  phenomena  of  Nature  may  be 
explained.  Alfonso  de  la  Torre  here  follows  closely  the 
doctrine  of  Maimonides  as  stated  in  the  Guide,  Part  I, 
Chapter  LXXII. 

Naturaleza,  still  following  the  same  chapter  of  the 
Guide,  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  analogy  between 
the  Universe  or  Cosmos  and  Man,  the  Microcosmos.  There 
are  four  forces  present  in  every  living  thing:  attraction, 
retention,  digestion  and  secretion;  and  it  is  through  an 

1  This  is  borrowed  almost  literally  from  the  Guide,  I,  Chap.  LXXII. 

2  Guide,  I,  Chap.  LXXII,  p.  288 :  "  Know  that  this  Universe,  in  its 
entirety,  is  nothing  but  one  individual  being;   that  is  to  say,  the 
outermost  heavenly  sphere,  together  with  all  included  therein,  is  as 
regards  individuality,  beyond  all  question  a  single  being  like  Said 
and  Omar." 

8  Guide,  I,  p.  290. 
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imperfection  in  some  one  of  these  that  man  must  endure 
illness.  In  the  same  manner,  the  elements  are  subject  to 
excesses  of  various  kinds,  which  produce  calamities  in  the 
world,  and  Naturaleza  enumerates  a  few  of  the  catas- 
trophes caused  in  the  world  by  the  excess  of  some  element. 
Most  of  these  examples  are  taken  from  Isidore's  Etymolo- 
giae,  De  Dtiuvns*  and  show  that  Alfonso  de  la  Torre's 
attitude  toward  geography  and  physics  was  as  uncritical  as 
that  of  Pliny  or  Solinus. 

The  analogy  between  the  Universe  and  Man  is  still  fur- 
ther developed.  In  the  mayor  mundo,  there  is  a  first 
intelligence  which  is  God,  who  makes  all  things  move; 
likewise  there  is  in  man  the  virtue  of  understanding  by 
reason  of  which  he  is  honored  and  compared  to  the  angels. 
In  this  respect  alone  he  resembles  God,  for  in  other  things 
he  is  like  dumb  animals.2  The  understanding  of  man  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world,  for  it  is  not  of  the  substance 
of  the  earth,  but  rather  of  the  light  of  the  intelligence. 
He  who  understands  reason  must  excel  among  men  of 
lesser  understanding,  since  he  more  closely  resembles  God 
than  they.  The  closer  he  comes  to  God,  the  better  does 
he  know,  love,  and  obey  him :  and  the  more  man  loves  him, 
the  greater  delight  does  he  take  in  virtuous  actions.3  POT 
aquestas  canvas  ya  dicJias  el  hombre  es  dicho  menor  mun- 
do; ca  Tiay  en  el  figura  et  complimiento  del  mayor,  et  no 
decimos  esio  de  todo  Jiombre,  sino  del  intelectual;  ca  el 
otro  no  es  liombre,  sino  que  tiene  un  grado  sobre  el  jimio 
6  bruto.4 


1  Lib.  xin,  Chap.  xxii. 

8  Guide,  I,  p.  303. 

8  Guide,  III,  Chap.  u. 

4  Guide,  I,  Chap.  LXXII,  p.  303:  "This  attribute  (of  being  a  micro- 
cosm) has  been  given  to  man  alone  on  account  of  his  peculiar  faculty 
of  thinking.  I  mean  the  intellect,  i.  e.,  the  hylic  intellect  which 
appertains  to  no  other  living  being." 
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Chapter  nineteen  opens  with  a  discussion  of.  the  well 
known  theory  of  Maimonides  that  one  may  arrive  at  a 
more  perfect  conception  of  God  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
negative  rather  than  of  his  positive  attributes.1  Enten- 
dimiento  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  by  the 
concrete  illustration  of  the  ship,  borrowed  from  Maimon- 
ides. If  ten  persons  know  of  the  existence  of  a  ship  and 
none  of  them  know  its  attributes,  he  arrives  at  the  most 
correct  notion  of  its  nature  who  can  ascribe  to  it  the 
greatest  number  of  negative  attributes.  In  like  manner, 
man  can  come  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  God  by  a  concep- 
tion of  his  negative  attributes. 

Entendimiento  asks  how  some  men  can  be  nearer  God 
than  others,  and  Naturaleza  replies  with  an  apologue.  A 
hundred  men  went  out  hunting  with  a  king,  lost  their  way, 
and  returned  half  blinded  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on 
the  snow;  some  lost  their  way  completely;  others  entered 
the  city  but  did  not  see  the  palace;  others  entered  the 
palace,  but  could  not  see  the  king.  In  like  manner,  when 
men  approach  God,  although  deprived  of  understanding, 
some  are  nearer  to  him  than  others.  This  illustration  is 
borrowed  with  a  few  unimportant  changes  from  the  Guide, 
Part  III,  Chapter  LI.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Here  again  the  source  is  the  Guide,  which  reproduces, 
except  in  a  few  details,  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  according 
to  the  conception  of  his  commentator  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias. 

The  twentieth  Chapter  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  things 
seen  by  Entendimiento  in  the  dwelling  of  Naturaleza,  and 

1  Guide,  I,  Chap.  LX,  p.  221.  The  first  part  of  the  Guide  is  devoted 
to  an  attack  upon  anthropomorphism.  The  first  forty-nine  chapters 
prepare  for  his  theory  of  attributes. 
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a  summary  of  the  doctrines  already  treated  concerning  the 
creation,  fate,  corporeal  objects,  time,  nature  of  the  sky, 
climate,  the  various  natural  phenomena,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  certain  birds  and  animals,  with  anecdotes  about 
them  in  the  manner  of  Pliny. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Vision  Delectable,  which  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  ethics  and  politics,  shows  less  in- 
debtedness to  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  than  the  First 
Part.  The  first  Chapter  describes  the  arrival  of  Enten- 
dimiento  at  the  abode  of  Razon,  a  magnificent  building  in 
the  estilo  mudejar,  guarded  by  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 
Razon  and  Verdad  occupy  the  highest  places,  and  the 
blessed  company  of  men  of  great  authority  are  seated 
about  them,  except  Socrates  and  Seneca,  who  sit  at  their 
feet.  Entendimiento  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  infor- 
mation which  he  has  already  received,  but  cannot  under- 
stand why  man  alone  breaks  the  laws  of  Nature,  while  the 
intelligences,  heavens  and  planets  obey  the  will  of  God. 
Either  God  is  indifferent  to  man  and  has  not  created  him 
for  any  purpose,  or  man  is  indifferent  to  God,  and  to  the 
motive  for  his  creation. 

He  is  granted  permission  to  explain  himself  more  fully, 
and  argues  that  we  should  expect  to  find  all  the  virtues 
among  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  justice,  but  that  these 
classes  are  more  dissolute  than  other  men.  His  arraign- 
ment of  the  evils  of  the  clergy  is  a  furious  one.  Dudo  si 
hallareis  en  el  mundo  genie  mas  apartada  de  saber;  ante 
paresce  que  acordadamente  han  escogido  los  mas  idiotas  para 
aquello.  They  are  ignorant,  make  fun  of  knowledge  which 
yields  no  financial  return,  are  intemperate,  gluttonous, 
adulterous,  tainted  with  simony,  false  and  hypocritical. 
He  also  finds  many  abuses  among  the  ministers  of  justice, 
and  adds:  y  subio  en  mi  corazon  que  los  de  la  casa 
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primera  nos  enganaban,  porque  decian  que  habia  otro 
mundo  y  no  curaban  del,  y  que  era  falsia;  y  que  ellos  asi 
lo  entendian  que  era  burla,  ca  en  otra  manera  trabajarian 
por  haberlo:  y  los  de  la  casa  segunda  pense  que  nos  hacian 
servirlos  et  complir  sus  leyes,  et  obedescer  sus  mandami- 
entos  por  temor,  y  que  no  habia  otra  cosa  sino  nascer  et 
morir. 

Various  other  questions  are  then  discussed,  such  as  the 
ultimate  aim  of  human  endeavor ;  the  three  kinds  of  lives, 
vida  contemplativa,  bestial,  and  humana;  the  passions  in- 
herent in  men;  the  reason  why  there  are  more  evil  men 
than  good;  why  God  did  not  create  man  so  that  he  could 
not  sin ;  whether  things  are  subject  to  fate,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  four  Virtues :  Prudence,  Justice,  Courage,  and  Tem- 
perance. In  the  last  named  subject,  the  author  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Aristotle's  Ethics.  '  Various 
questions  of  economics  and  politics  are  also  treated,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  gradual  development  of  society, 
much  of  which  is  taken  from  Isidore's  Etymologiae.1  Ver- 
dad  then  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  birth,  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  She  declares  that  only  with  this  true  belief  can 
man  be  saved. 

Kazon  offers  to  tell  Entendimiento  the  doctrine  of  the 
ultimate  end  of  man,  a  doctrine  which  has  been  the  opinion 
of  all  philosophers  and  especially  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
Gentiles,  Jews,  Moors,  and  of  some  Christians:  en  los 
gentiles,  Anaxdgoras,  Platon  et  Aristotiles;  en  los  judios, 
rabi  Aquiba  2  et  rabi  Abrahan  et  Benazra*  et  maestre 

1Lib.  iv,  Chap.  I;  Lib.  V;  Lib.  vm,  Chap.  XI. 

'Akiba  ben  Joseph,  the  father  of  Rabbinical  Judaism,  was  a 
Jewish  doctor  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  the  most 
remarkable  rabbi  produced  by  Judaism  in  Palestine. 

3  Abraham  ben  Meir  ibn  Ezra    (1092  M  167)    was  the   author  of 
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Moisen  de  Egipto;  *  en  los  moros  ha  sido  opinion  de  Alfar- 
abw,  Avicena  et  Algacel;  2  y  de  los  cristianos  han  sido, 
segun  pienso,  Alberto  Magno  et  Gil,  ermitano,  et  otros 
muchos. 

Razon  declares  that  before  a  man  attains  eternal  happi- 
ness, his  understanding  must  be  purged  of  all  false  doc- 
trines and  his  will  must  be  freed  from  all  evil  appetites. 
Men  of  this  kind  receive  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
and  resemble  angels.  They  flee  the  world  and  spend  their 
lives  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  God.  This  is 
Maimonides's  doctrine  of  the  conditions  necessary  before 
one  receives  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Entendimiento  thanks 
God  for  having  allowed  him  to  learn  these  secrets  hidden 
from  men,  and  asks  permission  to  remain  in  that  celestial 
company. 

The  author  then  declares  that  he  had  written  of  what  he 
had  seen,  when  the  vision  was  ended,  and  asks  his  patron 
that  the  work  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
person,  lest  he  be  unjustly  criticized.  Y  eso  mesmo  seria 
redargiiido  porque  lo  puse  en  palabras  vulgares,  et  toque 
tan  abiertamente  las  cosas  encubiertas  y  secretas,  como 
hasta  hoy  ninguno  lo  haya  querido  hacer  en  los  que  han 
escripto  antes  de  agora,  et  por  ventura  me  arguirian  los 
tales  de  presuntuoso  et  audaz.  He  completes  the  book 
with  a  salutation  to  the  young  Prince  Carlos,  and  asks 
that  it  be  accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors. 

The  close  relationship  of  this  work  with  the  Moreh 

works  of  great  value  on  Biblical  exegesis,  Hebrew  grammar,  re- 
ligious philosophy,  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

1  The  reference  is  to  Maimonides,  who  was  often  styled  in  this 
way  by  the  scholastics. 

a  No  comment  is  necessary  to  the  names  of  Al-Farabi,  Avicenna 
and  Al-Ghazzali. 
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Nebuchim  might  support  the  theory  that  Alfonso  de  la 
Torre  was  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  who  tried  to 
reconcile  the  teaching  of  Maimonides  with  Christian  doc- 
trine. It  is  probable  that  Delphi's  version  was  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  by  the  Spanish  Jew,  Francisco  de 
Caceres,  because  the  latter  recognized  that  Chapters  vm- 
xix  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Vision  Delectable  are  really 
a  commentary  on  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed^  In  view 
of  the  hostility  to  the  Jews  in  Spain,  culminating  in  the 
edict  of  expulsion,  it  was  a  dangerous  attempt  to  embody 
the  teachings  of  the  great  Jewish  theologian  in  a  work 
which  purported  to  be  Christian. 

Gallardo  2  mentions  a  certain  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  who 
translated  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  in  a  version  which  was 
published  at  Seville  in  1493.  He  adds  in  a  note:  No 
sabemos  si  este  Bachiller  seria  persona  distinta  del  que 
sigue,  i.  e.,  the  author  of  the  Vision  Delectable.  This 
would  not  be  difficult  to  believe,  since  Alfonso  de  la  Torre 
shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  work. 

Gallardo  also  quotes  a  manuscript  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition  at  Toledo  in  1485,  which  is 
not  without  interest.3  All  the  judaizantes  were  ordered 
to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  within  forty  days,  but  in  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  allotted  time,  not  a  single  Jewish 
convert  to  Christianity  had  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 

1  Caceres  omitted  in  his  version  Chapter  xv  of  the  Second  Part, 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Walther  P. 
Fischer,  who  kindly  examined  the  copy  of  Caceres's  version  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library. 

a  Ensayo  de  una  Biblioteca  de  libros  raros  y  curiosos,  Vol.  iv,  col. 
759-61. 

«  This  document  has  also  been  published  in  Vol.  xm  of  the  Boletin 
de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  pp.  292-293. 
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tunity  to  renounce  his  own  religion.  It  was  then  learned 
that  the  Jews  had  planned  to  revolt  during  the  Corpus 
Christi  procession.  E  plugo  d  nuestro  Eedemptor  Jesu- 
Cristo  que  la  vispera  del  did  de  Corpus-Cristi  fue  sabida 
e  descubierta  la  dicha  traycion*  E  Gomez  Manrique  que 
era  Corregidor  d  la  sazon  en  la  dicha  cibdad  por  el  Rey, 
prendio  d  algunos  converses  que  eran  en  la  traycion,  e  supo 
la  verdad  e  lo  que  tenian  ordenado.  E  otro  did,  antes 
que  la  procesion  saliese,  mando  enforcar  un  hombre  de  los 
dichos  que  prendio.  Y  despues  prendieron  al  Bachiller 
de  la  Torre  que  era  uno  de  los  capitanes,  y  lo  colgaron,  e  d 
otros  cuatro  hombres. 

I  merely  quote  this  document  as  a  possible  means  of 
identifying  the  author  of  the  Vision  Delectable  with  the 
unfortunate  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  whose  death  is  here 
mentioned.  The  name  is  so  common  in  Spain  that  the 
document  presented  is  of  slight  value,  but  the  Vision 
Delectable  contains  such  conclusive  proof  of  the  author's 
familiarity  with  Jewish  theology,  that  the  identification 
may  not  be  entirely  unsupported. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  work  of  Maimonides  was  used 
to  so  considerable  an  extent  by  Alfonso  de  la  Torre  should 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  student  of  Spanish  letters. 
One  more  title  is  hereby  added  to  the  list  of  philosophical 
works  which  have  been  influenced  by  the  Guide  of  the 
Perplexed. 

J.  P.  WlCKEESHAM  CEAWFOED. 


IX.— A   PECULIAR   PHASE    OF   THE   THEORY    OF 
REALISM  IN  PRE-RICHARDSONIAN  FICTION 

JSTo  investigator  of  the  expressed  theory  of  pre-Richard- 
sonian  fiction  need  labor  long  before  he  discovers  that  all 
the  declared  aims  of  writers  of  prose  fiction  may  probably 
be  reduced  to  five:  desire  to  entertain  the  reader,  to 
edify  him,  to  impart  information  to  him,  to  depict  life  for 
him,  to  arouse  his  emotions.1  Gradually,  however,  if  the 
student  analyze  these  intentions,  he  will  become  aware  of 
what  might  be  called  a  sixth  expressed  aim — the  conscious 
effort  of  an  author  to  gain  the  implicit  credence  of  the 
reader.  Yet  this  effort  is  so  much  more  than  a  mere 
expressed  aim  that  it  is  perhaps  best  described  as  a  striving 
toward  a  crude  form  of  realism.  As  such,  and  in  its  effect 
upon  both  content  and  structure  of  nearly  all  types  of  early 
fiction,  it  merits  close  study.  And  nothing  save  quotation 
upon  quotation  can  indicate  the  hold  upon  pre-Kichard- 
sonian  fiction  of  this  effort  to  force  belief — so  the  move- 
ment may  well  be  termed.  For  the  phrase,  "  conscious 
effort,"  does  not  here  imply  any  consideration  of  such 
points  as  the  grave,  matter-of-fact  tone  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
or  the  carefully-maintained  scale  of  measurement  in  Gulli- 
ver's Travels.  Only  direct  remarks  in  prefaces — only 
deliberate  interpolations  of  theory  into  the  body  of  a 
narrative — will  here  be  used  as  evidence. 

The  most  simple  form  of  the  conscious  effort  to  force 

1V.  for  a  discussion  of  these  aims  an  article  of  mine  upon  The 
Expressed  Aims  of  the  Long  Prose  Fiction  in  the  Journal  of  English 
and  Germanic  Philology,  July,  1912.  In  both  of  these  articles  prose 
fiction  alone  is  considered. 
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belief  consists  of  the  query:  why  should  a  reader  not 
accept  the  marvels  related  of  a  former  age  or  of  a  distant 
land  ?  Curiously  enough,  the  question  is  rarely  heard 
before  1740, — not  at  all,  I  believe,  before  1675.1  In 
that  year  it  appears  in  the  prefaces  to  two  works — 
the  Sevarambians  and  the  Gerania.  The  editor  of  the 
former  volume  declares  that  it  is  a  mark  of  obstinacy 
to  refuse  credence  to  all  wonder-breeding  narratives — 
for  even  he  judicially  approves  of  not  "  receiving 
everything  implicitly " ;  and  he  cites  in  support  of  his 
view  the  confusion  of  those  who  once  denied  the  existence 
of  the  Antipodes  and  of  Peru.  The  writer  of  the  latter 
expostulates  thus :  "  There  is  such  an  innate  principle  in 
the  hearts  of  most  men,  that  they  are  able  to  admit  nothing 
for  current  but  what  is  obvious;  nor  reckon  anything 
credible  unless  it  be  visible;  but  seeing  almost  every  cli- 
mate doth  peculiarly  afford  something  rare  and  unusual, 
it  stands  with  reason  that  some  climates  should  in  especial 
manner  produce  some  more  extraordinary  novelty,  if  not 
to  others  incredible,  yet  at  least  wonderful,  and  not  easily 
digested  for  a  truth."  Still,  even  of  these  authors  neither 
relied  wholly  upon  such  arguments.  The  movement  of 
which  their  asseverations  were  a  small  part  was  too  inge- 
niously complex — boldly  asserting  veracity,  heaping  up 
lists  of  "  authorities,"  fabricating  MSS.,  and  delighting,  in 

aln  conversation  within  fictions  such  remarks  appear  earlier; 
can  they  then  be  called  conscious  in  the  sense  that  a  preface  can? 
V.  p.  11  of  Firenzuola's  L'Asino  d'Oro,  ed.  Parma,  1889:  "And, 
having  turned  to  the  other,  I  added:  'And  you  who  with  dull  ear 
and  obstinate  heart  refuse  to  give  credence  to  that  which  is  per- 
adventure  most  true,  do  you  not  know  that  through  bad  custom 
those  things  are  usually  adjudged  untrue,  which  either  are  seldom 
heard,  or  are  difficult  to  see,  or  surpass  the  feeble  powers  of  our 
understanding  ? ' " 
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many  cases,  in  a  most  intricate  concealment  of  author 
behind  finders,  owners,  and  editors  of  MSS. 

Authors'  declarations  of  veracity  date  back  to  the  Greek 
novel,  and  are  found  in  abundance  during  the  regime  of 
the  chivalric  romance  and  the  Italian  novella,  but  it  is 
chiefly  during  the  17th  century  that  three  motives  govern- 
ing this  veracity  are  widely  proclaimed — the  wickedness 
of  lying,  the  utility  of  verified  narrative,  and  the  pleasure 
which  truth  affords  a  reader.  To  these  motives  I  shall 
return.  At  present  the  proclamations  per  se  require  atten- 
tion. Neither  the  Novelle  of  Bandello,  nor  the  Histoires 
Tragiques  of  Belleforet,  neither  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
nor  the  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundevile,  can 
for  a  moment  compare  in  regard  to  weightiness  of  asserted 
veracity  with  the  Utopia  of  More,  or  even  with  the  tiny 
Serpent  of  H  or  sham.  The  solemn  statement  before  the 
Serpent  (1614)  runs:  "The  just  reward  of  him  that  is 
accustomed  to  lie  is,  not  to  be  believed  when  he  speaketh 
the  truth.  .  .  .  Let  not  our  present  truth  blush  for  any 
former  falsehood's  sake.  The  country  is  near  us,  Sussex ; 
the  time,  present,  August ;  the  subject,  a  serpent ;  strange, 
yet  now  a  neighbor  to  us ;  and  it  were  more  than  impudent 
to  forge  a  lie  so  near  home,  that  every  man  might  turn  in 
our  throats ;  believe  it,  or  read  it  not,  or  read  it  (doubting), 
for  I  believe  ere  thou  hast  read  this  little  all,  thou  wilt 
not  doubt  of  one,  but  believe  there  are  many  serpents  in 
England."  After  1614,  as  has  been  said,  the  professions 
of  truth  are  legion,  and  may  be  gathered  at  will  from 
every  type  of  fiction  *  save  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee, 

1  Though  the  names  which  I  have  chosen  to  designate  types  of 
fiction  before  1740  are  in  general  clear,  it  may  be  well  to  append  a 
classification  which  I  have  based  upon  authors'  own  statements. 
I  recognize,  then,  the  romance,  the  realistic  fiction,  the  voyage 
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and  the  pastoral,  allegorical,  heroico-historical,  and  satiri- 
cal romance.  Calprenede,  Camus,  Ramsay,  Head,  Grim- 
melshausen,  Renter,  Sovorgano,  Zesen,  Bunyan,  Mme. 
d'Aulnoy,  the  Comtesse  de  Mnrat,  Lenoble,  Mrs.  Behn, 
Mrs.  Aubin,  Furetiere,  Prevost,  Marivaux,  Mrs.  Manley, 
Defoe,  Swift — these  names  barely  begin  the  list  of  "  truth- 
ful "  authors.  Four  of  the  declarations  may  be  repro- 
duced as  typical  of  various  groups  of  writers.  Furetiere 
and  Mrs.  Behn  well  represent  general  statements.  "  But 
it  is  not,"  confides  the  former  in  a  criticism  of  romances 
before  Pt.  II  of  the  Roman  Bourgeois  (1666),  "  the  same 
with  this  very  veritable  and  sincere  recital,  to  which  I 
give  only  form,  without  altering  in  any  way  the  matter. 
These  are  little  histories  and  adventures  happened  in 
divers  quarters  of  the  city,  which  have  nothing  in  common, 
and  which  I  try  to  bring  nearer,  one  to  the  other,  as  much 
as  is  possible."  "  I  do  not  pretend,"  announces  the  latter 
of  Oroonolco  (1688),  "to  entertain  my  reader  with  the 
adventures  of  a  feigned  hero,  nor,  in  relating  the  truth, 
to  adorn  it  with  any  accidents  but  such  as  arrived  in 
earnest  to  him."  More  definite  than  the  words  of  Fure- 
tiere and  Mrs.  Behn  are  the  comments  of  Camus  and 
Bunyan.  "It  is  little  enough,"  suggests  Camus  in  1626 
in  Cleoreste  (Vol.  n,  p.  ^92),  "to  see  only  the  walls,  if 
one  does  not  inquire  about  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants ; 
because  men  are  the  live  stones  which  compose  families 

imaginaire,  the  chronique  scandaleuse,  the  frame-work  conte  de  f£e, 
and  the  letter-novel  as  the  six  great  types  of  pre-Richardsonian 
fiction.  The  romance  I  further  subdivide  into  the  following  seven 
species:  chivalric,  pastoral,  allegorical,  religious,  heroico-historical, 
informational-conversational,  satirical.  The  realistic  fictions  I  class 
thus:  the  picaresque  tale,  the  novel  of  manners,  the  historical 
novel,  and  the  psychological  novel.  V.  again  my  article  referred  to 
in  note  to  p.  213. 
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and  cities  ...  it  was  in  this  trip  that  I  learned  besides 
the  Cleoreste  and  the  Daphnide,  the  histories  of  Aristandre 
and  of  Palombe."  "  Yea/'  attests  Bunyan  before  Mr. 
Badman  (1680),  "I  think  I  may  truly  say,  that  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  all  the  things  that  here  I  dis- 
course of,  I  mean  as  to  matter  of  fact,  have  been  acted 
upon  the  stage  of  this  world,  even  many  times  before 
mine  eyes."  1 

Naturally,  more  effective  than  mere  assertion  of  veracity 
was  the  enumeration  of  "  historical  authorities  "  for  one's 
statements.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  this  trick  of  writers  of 
fiction  is  born  of  the  relation  of  the  chivalric  romance  to 
the  medieval  chronicle ;  the  final  page  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Historia  Regum  Britanniae  and  the  prologue  to 
Malespini's  Chronicles  of  Florence  (1200)  are  but  two  of 
many  examples  which  would  bear  out  this  conjecture. 
Malespini  tells  us  that  while  at  Rome  he  received  from 
Liello  Capocci,  a  kinsman,  MSS.  which  the  latter's  ances- 
tors had  bequeathed  to  him :  one  of  these  MSS.  belonged  to 
"  the  time  when  the  Romans  sacked  Florence,  because 
there  was  one  of  them  who  delighted  greatly  in  writing 
of  astrological  and  other  matters,  and  with  his  own  eyes 
saw  the  first  plantation  of  the  city  of  Florence  " ;  another 
had  been  written  by  one  of  the  race  "  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne."  Certainly  it  is  but  a  step  from  such 
semi-fictitious  histories  to  the  stately  references  to  chron- 

*Cf.  Preschac's  L'lllustre  Parisienne  (1679;  translated  by  Mrs. 
Haywood  as  The  Disguised  Prince,  1726)  :  "  contain  only  matters  of 
fact,  and  have,  indeed,  something  so  very  surprising  in  themselves, 
that  they  stand  not  in  need  of  any  embellishments  from  fiction  " : 
and  PreVost's  Manon  Lescaut:  "I  must  advise  the  reader  that  I 
have  written  his  history  almost  as  soon  as  I  heard  it,  and  that 
one  can  be  assured  in  consequence  that  nothing  is  more  exact  and 
faithful  than  this  narration." 

7 
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icles  in  the  Merlin,  the  Amadis,  and  the  Palmerin;  *  in  the 
Arcadia  and  the  Helyas;  l  in  the  Guerrino  il  Meschino 
and  the  Polexandre.1  Yet  that  the  device  is  by  no  means 
essentially  derived  from  the  medieval  chronicle  may  be 
seen  in  the  close  of  Antonius  Diogenes's  Of  the  Wonders 
Beyond  Thule  (150  A.  D.) — perhaps  in  the  openings  of 
Bandello's  Novelle. 

Thus  much  for  the  chivalric  romance.  It  is  evident  that 
protection  by  historical  authority  was  scarcely  needed  in 
the  case  of  the  autobiographical  picaresque  tale,  the  novel 
of  contemporary  manners,  and  the  psychological  novel. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  stood  as  a  rampart  in  front  of  the 
voyage  imaginaire,  and  frowned  like  a  iSTorman  fortress 
before  the  historical  novel.  From  1579  to  1728  the  voyage 
imaginaire  is  seldom  content  unless  it  cites  the  works  of 
travellers  whose  accounts  were  admitted  to  be  authentic. 
Lebret  in  1656,  granting  the  existence  of  fabulous  matter 
in  Bergerac's  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  nevertheless  adds: 
"  I  shall  say  ."  .  .  that  his  chimsera  is  not  so  absolutely 
devoid  of  verisimilitude  that  between  several  great  men, 

1  In  the  prose  Merlin  the  phrases  "  as  the  story  rehearseth,"  "  so 
saith  the  book,"  or  "  Blaise  wrote  in  his  book "  occur  76  times. 
In  the  Palmerin  d'lngleterra  (Southey's  translation,  Vol.  iv,  p.  429) 
occurs  a  long  list  of  authorities,  e.  g.,  Joannes  de  Esbrec,  Jaymes 
Brut,  and  Anrico  Frustro ;  cf .  Vol.  I,  p.  307 ;  in,  64.  V.  also  Helyas, 
pp.  23;  65;  105;  149;  Robert  the  Devil,  p.  8;  51;  Greene's  Henaphon 
(Works,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  91;  116)  and  Perimedes  (Works,  Vol.  vn,  pp. 
11;  13);  Lodge's  Robert  the  Devil,  preface  and  pp.  10;  24.  The 
persistence  of  the  movement  is  seen  best  in  Polexandre,  ed.  1632, 
Vol.  n,  p.  969.  Gomberville  also  devotes  a  long  appendix  at  the 
close  of  Pt.  V  of  the  1637  ed.  to  arraying  his  authorities.  He 
defends  the  use  of  an  invisible  island  by  references,  more  or  less 
extended,  to  Ptolemy,  Juan  de  Mendoc  (History  of  China,  Pt.  Ill, 
Bk.  3 ) ,  Bercius,  and  others ;  Diodorus  Siculus  is  transcribed  ver- 
batim; and  Lopez  is  severely  censured  for  the  incredulity  expressed 
in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  Bk.  xvi,  ch.  28. 
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ancient  and  modern,  there  have  not  been  some  who  believed 
that  the  moon  was  a  habitable  world."  1  The  author  of 
Jacques  Sadeur  (1676)  adduces  Marco  Polo,  Fernandes 
Galego,  de  Quir,  Paes  de  Torres,  etc.  In  Gerania  (1675) 
are  ranged  "  authors  of  pregnant  ingenuity  "  ;  and  in  the 
Nouveau  Gulliver  and  Gaudentio  de  Lucca,  both  of  1728, 
the  reader  is  favored  with  learned  foot-notes. 

The  historical  novel  is  in  general  yet  more  careful  than 
the  voyage  imaginaire.  Defoe,  St.  Keal,  and  Prevost 
perhaps  best  represent  the  situation  from  1670  onward. 
Defoe's  Storm,  even  though  in  no  sense  an  historical  novel, 
happens  to  contain  a  more  significant  remark  than  any 
of  his  works  which  might  be  so  classed.  "  When  a  story," 
he  says,  "  is  vouched  with  sufficient  authority,  he  (the 
relator)  ought  to  give  the  world  the  testimonial  of  its 
proper  voucher,  or  else  he  is  not  just  to  the  story;  and 
where  it  comes  without  such  sufficient  authority,  he  ought 
to  say  so;  otherwise,  he  is  not  just  to  himself.  In  the 
first  case,  he  injures  the  history,  by  leaving  it  doubtful 
where  it  might  be  confirmed  past  all  manner  of  question; 
in  the  last  he  injures  his  own  reputation,  by  taking  upon 
himself  the  risk,  in  case  it  proves  a  mistake,  of  having  the 
world  charge  him  with  a  forgery."  Undoubtedly  Saint- 
Eeal,  bolstering  up  his  Dom  Carlos  (1671),  had  much  the 
same  thing  in  mind  when  he  exhaustively  piled  source 
upon  source  in  the  preface  ;  "  this  history,"  the  reader 
learns,  "  is  drawn  from  all  the  authors,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  and  Flemish,  who  have  written  upon  the  age  in 
which  it  occurred."  *  Prevost,  particularly  in  Cleveland 

*A  list  follows,  wherein  we  read  the  names  of  Heraclitus,  Xeno- 
phon,  Mersenne,  Gilbert,  Helvetius,  and  Gassendi. 

3  "  The  principal  ones  are  de  Thou,  Aubigne",  BrantCme,  Cabrera, 
Camprana,  Adriani,  Natalis  Comes,  Duplex,  Mathieu  Mayerne,  Mfeze- 
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(1731),  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  Having  detected 
in  certain  "  Memoirs  "  sent  to  him  discrepancies  from  such 
historians  as  Burnet  and  Clarendon,  he  rejoices  that  he 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  the  works  of  a  "  Docteur 
Welwood  "  corroboration  of  the  account  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  death  of  the  second  son  of  Cleveland,  the  natural 
son  of  Cromwell!  He  is  even  willing  to  quote  at  length 
from  "Docteur  Welwood."  Lies  and  not  sincere  theory, 
and  as  such  to  be  swept  aside  by  the  gatherer  of  comment  ? 
Of  course  these  remarks  of  Defoe  and  Prevost  are  lies ; 
but  all  the  more  because  they  were  lies  they  affected  the 
content  and  structure  of  the  historical  novel  in  the  period 
before  Richardson.1 

The  "  lies  "  did  not  halt  with  bold  assertions  of  veracity 
or  with  imposing  display  of  "  authorities."  The  zealots 
for  "  truth  in  fiction  "  recognized  a  valuable  asset  in  the 
unearthing  of  MSS.  and  memoirs — a  distinction  of  terms 
which  is  one  of  name  only.  Like  its  brother  tricks,  this 
hoax  was  employed  at  the  very  dawn  of  Greek  fiction — 
as  witness  Photius's  account  of  the  now  lost  voyage  ima- 

rai,  le  Labourent  sur  Castelnau,  Strada,  Meteren,  1'Historien  de  dom 
Juan  d'Autriche,  les  Ullages  du  P.  Hilarion  de  Cosse,  un  livre 
Espagnol  des  dits  et  faits  Eero'iques  de  Philippe  II,  une  relation  de 
la  mort  et  des  obsequies  de  son  fils  .  .  .  There  is  in  addition  citation 
from  divers  pieces  serving  for  history,  as  many  in  manuscript  as 
printed.  Among  others  from  a  little  book  in  verse,  entitled  Dio- 
genes, which  treats  this  matter  profoundly,  and  from  a  manuscript 
of  Monsieur  de  Peyrese,  expressly  upon  this  subject.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  readers,  one  has  put  at  the  margin 
of  the  most  singular  passages  .  .  .  the  principal  authors  from  which 
they  have  been  drawn." 

1  Breton  (Le  Roman  au  18eme  Siecle,  p.  115)  speaks  of  the  preface 
to  Cleveland  as  being  unnecessary  because  the  characters  are  so 
real.  Despite  the  truth  of  this  remark  from  a  modern  point  of 
view,  there  is  much  in  the  book  that  could  not  be  accounted  for, 
were  it  not  for  the  feeling  which  underlay  Provost's  preface. 
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ginaire,  Of  the  Wonderful  Things  beyond  Thule*  And 
down  the  centuries  runs  the  device;  passing  as  discovered 
or  bequeathed  MSS.  are  Dictys  Cretensis's  History  of  Troy, 
the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  the  S  erg  as  de  Esplandian,  the 
Clareo  y  Florisea  (1552),  Du  Vray  et  Parfaict  Amour 
(1569),  the  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada  (1596),  L'Or- 
phize  de  Chrysante  (1618),  the  Voyage  of  Domingo  Gon- 

'Photius,  Bibliotheca,  ed.  Bekker,  Vol.  I,  p.  Ill:  "These  things 
Dinias  related  to  Cymba,  and  taking  cypress  tablets  he  exhorted 
the  Athenian  Erasinides  to  write  down  the  things,  following  closely 
after  Cymba;  he  was  a  word-artist.  And  he  introduced  to  them 
Dercyllis;  and  she  also  brought  cypress  tablets.  And  he  instructed 
Cymba  rightly  to  inscribe  all  the  things  discoursed  of,  and  himself 
to  keep  one  of  the  tablets,  and  Dercyllis  he  instructed  that  at  the 
time  he  died  she  place  the  other  enclosed  in  a  coffer  near  his  tomb. 

"  Diogenes  Antonius,  introducing  Dinias  discoursing  of  all  these 
things  to  Cymba,  nevertheless  writes  to  Faustina  that  he  put  together 
Of  the  Wonders  Beyond  Thule,  and  that  he  dedicates  the  romance 
( dpdfAara )  to  his  sister  Isidora.  And  he  says  .  .  .  that  if  he  invents 
marvels  and  lies,  at  least  he  has  for  the  greater  part  of  the  tales 
related  by  him  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  And  he  ranges  for 
each  book  the  men  who  fathered  these  things,  so  that  the  lies  shall 
not  seem  to  lack  authority.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
he  writes  an  epistle  to  his  sister  Isidora  .  .  .  yet  he  introduces  one 
Balagron  writing  to  his  wife  Phila  that  at  the  capture  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander  ...  a  soldier  came  to  Alexander,  saying  that  he  would 
disclose  a  thing  strange  and  marvelous,  and  that  the  wonder  was 
outside  of  the  city.  The  king  taking  with  him  Hephaestion  and 
Parmenion  followed  the  soldier  and  they  discovered  stone  coffers 
under  the  earth,  on  which  were  written  [here  is  detailed  a  list  of 
the  descendants  of  the  characters  of  the  romance]  .  .  .  Passing 
by  these  they  came  near  a  wall  to  a  small  coffer  of  cypress-wood, 
on  which  was  inscribed  '  O  stranger,  whoever  you  are,  open  this  in 
order  that  you  may  learn  what  will  amaze  you.'  Those  with 
Alexander,  opening  the  coffer,  find  the  cypress  tablets  which  (as  it 
seems)  Dercyllis  placed  there  at  the  command  of  Dinias.  He 
(Diogenes  Antonius)  introduces  Balagron  writing  to  his  wife  in 
order  that,  having  written  about  the  tablets,  he  might  send  them  to 
his  wife.  And  for  the  rest  the  story  passes  to  the  recognition  and 
translation  ya^  of  the  tablets." 
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zales  to  the  Moon  (1638),  the  Simplicissimus  (1669).1 
Nevertheless,  in  none  of  these  works  appear  the  startling 
embroideries  which  adorn  the  preface  and  the  first  chapter 
of  fictions  published  after  1670.  Typically  elaborate  of 
material  for  which  Swift  and  Defoe  have  long  received 
undue  credit  is  the  introduction  to  the  already-mentioned 
Sevarambians  (1675).  The  story  of  the  MS.  is  retailed 
agreeably  and  at  length.  After  the  "  editor's "  comment 
that  "  Captain  Siden's  "  tale  of  the  Sevarambians  of  "  un- 
discovered Australia  "  has  "  all  the  characters  of  a  true 
relation/'  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  "  author  "  has 
been  killed  in  the  "  recent  naval  battle "  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch.  The  MS.  itself  has  passed  from 
the  hands  of  Siden's  physician  to  those  of  the  writer  of 
the  preface,  one  Thomas  Skinner,  who  has  it  "  now " 
(1672)  ready  for  publication;  the  physician,  it  seems, 
having  wisely  refused  to  attempt  the  translation  of  the 
"  memoirs  "  from  their  polyglot  of  "  Latin,  French,  Ital- 

*It  should  be  noted  that  the  Du  Vray  et  Parfaict  Amour  is  re- 
garded even  so  late  as  1670  (V.  Huet's  L'Origine  des  Romans)  as 
what  it  purports  to  be — a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Athenagoras. 
Undoubtedly  the  Sergas  de  Esplandian  exercised  vast  influence; 
for  Herberay  transcribed  the  preface  in  his  translation  of  1540. 
The  Spanish  runs:  "the  Sergas  de  Esplandian,  his  son  [Amadis'sl, 
which  until  now  has  not  been  seen,  and  which  was  found  in  a  stone 
tomb  under  the  ground  in  a  hermitage  near  Constantinople,  and 
which  was  thence  brought  by  a  Hungarian  merchant  to  these  parts 
of  Spain,  in  letter  and  on  parchment  so  antique  that  only  through 
much  labor  could  it  be  read  by  those  who  knew  the  language." 
Of  later  prefaces  the  most  worthy  of  study  are  those  to  Jaques  Sa* 
deur,  the  Persian  Tales,  the  Turkish  Tales,  the  Peruvian  Tales,  the 
Soirees  Bretonncs,  the  Lettres  Persanes,  Defoe's  Avery,  Moll  Flanders, 
and  Roacana,  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,,  Desfontaines's  Nouveau 
Gulliver,  the  English  Hermit,  Gaudentio  de'  Lucca,  Marianne,  Me- 
moires  d'un  Homme  de  Qualite",  Cleveland,  Le  Doyen  de  Killerine. 
The  Turkish  Spy,  though  scarcely  a  fiction  in  any  sense,  has  a  most 
interesting  preface — which  grows  in  various  translations! 
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ian,  Dutch."  Aside  from  all  this,  the  condition  of  the 
sis.  is  advanced  as  proof  of  its  genuineness.  For  instance, 
inserted  in  the  text,  pp.  411-412,  is  a  paragraph  which 
describes  the  collation  of  the  "  memoirs  "  as  having  been 
especially  difficult,  since  they  were  "  intended  for  his  own 
use  rather  than  that  of  the  public,"  comments,  in  addition, 
upon  the  lack  of  "  exactness  "  in  certain  portions  of  the  MS., 
and  adds,  finally,  "  he  hath  passed  over  in  silence  some 
affairs  which  ought  to  have  been  particularly  described 
in  an  exact  and  complete  history,  and  even  sometimes 
omitted  to  explain  words  and  things  which  he  never 
afterwards  speaks  of,  as  divers  epithets  of  the  Sun  and 
some  other  matters." 

At  once,  upon  the  publication  of  the  exceedingly  popular 
Sevarambians,  the  highly-developed  preface  became  a  con- 
stant feature  of  the  voyage  imaginaire;  it  reached  its 
culmination  for  this  type  of  prose  fiction  in  Gaudentio 
de  Lucca  (1728),  wherein  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  narrative.1  But  it  was  not 

1The  changes  upon  the  finding  of  the  MS.,  the  condition  of  the 
papers  that  compose  it,  and  the  clever  account  of  how  the  MS. 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  must  be  read  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
The  work  is  an  important  document  in  the  "  return  to  nature " 
movement.  What  is  of  importance  here,  however,  is  that  preface 
and  narrative  are  practically  one,  and  must  be  read  together.  The 
editor,  it  seems,  is  a  friend  of  Signer  Rhe'di,  Librarian  of  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  who  one  day  in  return  for  a  service  rendered  him  by  the 
editor  displays  a  unique  literary  treasure — the  MS.  of  a  confession 
made  before  the  Inquisition  at  Bologna  by  one  Gaudentio  de  Lucca. 
This  MS.  the  librarian  had  previously  received  in  recompense  for 
a  gift  made  by  him  to  Ivorio,  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Bologna.  The  letter  accompanying  the  gift  of  the  MS.  is  fully 
transcribed.  In  addition  to  all  this  matter,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  extremely  vivacious  and  circumstantial  detail  concerning  the 
appearance,  character,  and  secret  trial  of  Gaudentio.  Finally,  we 
meet  the  MS.  Given,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  form  of  a  confession 
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confined  to  the  voyage  imaginaire.  Though  the  long  ro- 
mances written  after  this  date  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
affected,  the  historical  novels,  the  chroniques  scandaleuses, 
the  framework  conies  de  fees,  and,  in  especial,  the  picar- 
esque tales  and  the  novels  of  manners  by  such  important 
authors  as  Defoe,  Prevost,  and  Marivaux  speedily  adopted 
the  ruse.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Kichardson  bor- 
rowed either  from  them  or  from  Montesquieu's  Lettres 
Persanes  the  idea  for  the  preface  of  Pamela.  Each  of 
the  forms  mentioned  merits  detailed  discussion — except, 
perhaps,  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee. 

The  historical  novel  uses  the  MS.  in  a  fashion  too  com- 
plicated to  be  analyzed  at  length.  Three  methods  of 
employment,  however,  can  be  illustrated  by  quotation  con- 
cerning theory.  In  its  baldest  type,  the  historical  "  me- 
moir "  prided  itself  upon  an  incoherence  due  to  close 
allegiance  to  some  one  MS.  ;  in  La  Tour  Tenebreiise,  e.  g., 
Mile.  L'Heritier  prefers  writing  a  "  volume  "  which  should 
be  accused  of  "  over-fidelity  to  history  "  rather  than  one 
which  might  be  called  a  ff  histoire  romanesque."  An 
advance  upon  this  is  the  method  of  collation  claimed  by 
Sandras — the  use  of  material  which  is  always  that  of  some 

before  the  Inquisition,  it  has,  as  a  result,  a  peculiar  method  of 
narration.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  in  the  form  of  direct  autobio- 
graphy; sometimes  through  the  medium  of  questions  by  the  Grand 
Inquisitor — questions  so  ingeniously  worded  that  the  answers  are  am- 
plifications of  a  recital  the  "  confessee  "  wishes  to  hasten;  sometimes, 
finally,  in  the  shape  of  explanatory  notes  by  Rhe'di  (who  represents 
pretty  well  a  doubting  reader).  These  notes  comprise  about  21 
pages  out  of  215,  and  are  three  times  "  renoted "  by  the  English 
editor.  Missing  portions  of  the  MS.,  here  and  there,  are  ascribed  to 
the  negligence  of  customs  house  officials  at  Marseilles.  The  MS. 
closes  with  an  addendum  by  Ivorio  to  the  effect  that  Lucca  is  to 
be  freed,  on  condition  of  leading  missionaries  to  the  ideal  republic, 
Mezzorania ! 
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authority,  yet  not  always  that  of  the  same  authority. 
Though  there  is  already,  he  declares  (1686),  a  life  of 
Admiral  Coligny,  the  writer  of  this  "  lacked,  perhaps,  of 
having  good  memoirs  ...  I  have  several  Memoirs  be- 
tween my  hands,  and  no  one  will  be  astonished,  when  I 
shall  have  said  that  I  am  of  a  house  which  has  been  a 
friend  of  his,  and  to  which  the  Admiral  several  times  has 
revealed  his  most  secret  plans."  A  still  more  modern 
method  is  that  of  Mme.  d'Aulnoy  in  her  earlier  fictions, 
where  she  makes  little  pretence  of  doing  more  than  fol- 
lowing the  substance  of  her  "  authorities " ;  and  in  Le 
Comte  de  Warwick  (1704)  she  appears  boldly  as  a  trans- 
former of  history. 

The  probable  reason  for  this  final  admission  of  Mme. 
d'Aulnoy  was  the  connection  of  her  name  and  signature 
(Mme.  D  .  .  .  )  with  the  chronique  scandaleuse,  which 
had  seized  with  avidity  upon  all  schemes  for  escaping 
responsibility  for  its  shameless  utterances.  Indeed,  the 
claim  of  being  a  translator  or  an  editor  was  made  to  cover 
the  most  grievous  attacks  upon  historical  and  contempo- 
rary celebrities.  Les  Amours  d'Henri  IV  (1695),  Ismael, 
Prince  de  Maroc  (1698),  the  Secret  History  of  Europe 
(1724) — these  and  many  other  such  works  all  rely  upon 
"  authentic  memoirs."  "  A  part  of  "  the  papers  relating 
to  the  "  reign  of  Cha-Sephi  I "  (Memoires  Secretes  de  la 

*Cf.  Histoire  Secrete  d'Henri  IV  (1664):  "I  have  been  assured 
that  this  history  was  found  with  some  others  of  the  same  nature 
among  the  papers  of  an  illustrious  dame  who  died  a  year  or  two 
ago."  In  this  particular  instance  the  chief  proofs  seem  to  be  letters, 
of  which  some  are  inserted  in  the  text,  and  about  43  printed  in  an 
appendix.  V.  also  the  prefaces  to  Sandras's  Rochefort  (1691),  Colbert 
(1694),  d'Artagnan  (1700),  and  Montbrun  (1703).  The  Memoirs 
of  d'Artagnan  was  that  source  of  the  Trois  Mousquetaires  which 
Dumas  supposed  to  be  genuine. 
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Cour  Perse,  1735)  are  translated  from  the  secret  journals 
of  Ali-Couli-Kan,  "  First  Secretary  at  Ispahan " ;  Mrs. 
Manley's  Memoirs  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighth 
Century  are  foisted  upon  Eginhard,  who  seems  to  have  left 
a  MS.  in  "  obsolete  French/7  so  valuable  that  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  etc.,  etc.  Indeed,  so 
notorious  did  the  untruth  and  malice  of  the  "  memoir  " 
become  that  the  Memoires  de  la  Vie  du  Comte  D  .  .  . 
which  presents  anything  but  a  flattering  picture  of  two- 
score  women,  drew  from  the  Comtesse  de  M  .  .  .a  speedy 
retort.  The  preface  is  noteworthy :  "  Although  every  one 
is  persuaded  that  these  Memoirs  [of  Comte  D  .  .  .  ]  are 

only  a  collection  of  adventures  drawn  from  several  romans 

?? 

It  is  pleasant  in  grouping  citations  about  the  use  of  the 
MS.  to  turn  from  these  malodorous  works  of  scandal  to  the 
pages  of  those  writers  who  best  indicate  the  real  force  of 
the  movement — Defoe,  Prevost,  and  Marivaux.  Well 
enough  known  are  the  amazing  series  of  Defoe's  fore- 
words,1 and  the  preface  to  Marivaux's  Marianne — printed, 
one  observes,  as  the  opening  of  the  narrative  itself.  The 
volumes  of  the  Abbe  Prevost  are  perhaps  less  familiar. 
The  Memoires  d'un  Homme  de  Qualite  (1728)  fell  into  his 
hands,  he  says,  as  the  result  of  a  much-motived  visit  to 

1The  Journey  to  the  Moon  (169?)  may  be  by  Defoe.  If  so,  he 
began  in  quite  another  fashion  than  that  indicated  by  the  Storm 
(1704).  The  preface  begins  with  a  rejection  of  "  truth-  tell  ing,"  and 
sneers  at  the  geese  of  Gonzales  (1638).  The  writer  of  this  Journey 
"  fix'd  "  himself  "  upon  an  high  mountain  at  the  time  of  the  Full- 
Moon,"  and  turned  his  thoughts  "wholly  upon  that  globe"  so  as 
to  "  subtract  them  "  from  his  own.  Presently  he  found  his  "  imagi- 
nation drawn  in  a  direct  line  to  the  world  in  the  moon,  and  so  left 
the  machine  of "  his  body  "  in  a  sound  repose."  He  "  almost 
instantly  arrived "  at  the  "  desired  post."  It  is  interesting  that 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  A  Modern  Utopia  uses  the  same  idea. 
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the  Abbaye  de  .  .  .  ,  where  lived  a  famous  recluse,  whose 
name  he  has  promised  to  conceal.  The  Memoires,  if  Pre- 
vost  may  be  trusted,  were  so  popular  that  there  is  no 
modern  "  best-seller "  but  must  envy  their  editor.  No 
sooner  were  a  portion  of  them  upon  the  market  than  a 
grandson  of  Cromwell,  "  who  lives  actually  in  London," 
was  so  pleased  with  the  editorial  grace  that  he  turned 
over  to  Prevost  the  Memoires  of  his  father,  one  Cleveland, 
the  natural  son  of  the  stern  Oliver !  Nor  was  the  end  yet. 
In  1735  the  sons  of  the  Doyen  de  Killerine  came  to  feel 
that  he  who  had  edited  the  Memoires  de  Cleveland  was 
best  fitted  "  advantageously  to  retouch  "  the  MS.  left  by 
their  father.  It  is  of  moment  that  the  conscientious  edi- 
torial hands  of  Prevost  carefully  indicate  "  retouchings  " 
in  all  the  novels.1 

Still  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  tireless  "  truth-seekers  " 
that  hidden  corners  and  generous  strangers  yielded  MSS. 
and  Memoirs  to  their  disinterested  grasp.  From  at  least 
the  time  of  Marco  Polo  there  had  been  handed  down  a 
tradition  that  it  was  desirable  to  portray  and  eulogize  both 
authors  and  "  editors  "  of  Mss.2  Thus  the  Utopia,  were 
its  preface  not  so  familiar,  might  be  quoted  in  regard  to 
its  emphasis  upon  the  uprightness  of  Hythloday  and 
More ;  3  thus  in  Don  Quixote  Cid  Hamete  Benengeli  ap- 

1 V.  the  opening  of  Bk.  in,  Vol.  1  of  the  Memoires  d'un  Homme  de 
Qualite,  where  the  close  of  the  Comte  de  Rosambert's  story  is 
summarized,  because  the  memoirs  of  that  lord  are  already  before  the 
public  in  complete  form. 

2  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  ed.  by  Wright,  p.  25 :  "  The  foregoing 
narrative  may  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  chapter,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  opportunities 
Marco  Polo  had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge.  .  .  ." 

8V.  in  the  preface  the  letter  from  Giles  to  Buslyde;  the  twice- 
expressed  anxiety  to  recall  every  detail;  the  debate  concerning  the 
bridge  of  Amaurote;  the  puzzling  over  the  rights  of  publication; 
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pears  whenever  Cervantes  wishes  to  strike  back  at  his 
critics;  thus  Simplicissinms  on  his  lonely  island  is  pic- 
tured, with  punctilious  care  for  his  "  honorable  nature/' 
by  Jean  Cornelissen,  to  whom  the  "  MS.  written  on  palm- 
leaves  "  is  then  entrusted.  As  with  the  broad  tradition 
of  the  "  manuscript/7  however,  not  until  after  1670  is 
the  florescence  of  the  movement  to  vouch  for  "  authors  " 
astounding  and  general.  In  or  about  that  year  Jaques 
Sadeur  is  made  to  write  as  follows  in  the  preface  to  his 
Travels  into  Undiscovered  Australia:  "I  inquired  with 
great  care  where  were  the  crocodiles  that  historians  locate 
in  large  numbers  in  these  parts  .  .  .  they  glory  so  much 
in  this  license  of  lying  that  they  affect  almost  nothing 
but  fictions."  *  Immediately,  imitation  springs  ubiqui- 
tous; and  variations  of  the  parent-lie  are  so  many  as  to 
forbid  brief  classification.  Known  to  every  one  is  the  fa- 
mous preface  to  Mrs.  Veal,2  and  that  to  Gulliver's  Travels, 
with  its  "  proverb  "  among  the  "  neighbors  at  Redriff." 
An  improvement  upon  the  simplicity  of  Marco  Polo's  "  the 
people  of  the  island  report "  3  comes  from  Desfontaines  in 

the  prevention  of  any  answer  to  the  query,  "Where  is  Utopia?" 
through  the  interruption  of  the  questioner,  once  by  the  entrance  of 
a  servant,  and  once  by  a  fit  of  coughing;  the  translation  of  some 
Utopian  verse;  and  the  subjoining  to  the  book  of  a  Utopian  alphabet. 

1  A  reason  is  given  for  this  license :   that  travelers  must  repeat 
tales  to  satisfy  the  curious.     In  the  preface  to  the  Sevarambians 
Swift's  suggestion  that  explorers  be  "  sworn "  is  forestalled. 

2  Less  quoted  is  the  solemn  preface  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pt.  Ill, 
ed.   1720:    "I,  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  at  this  time  in  perfect  and 
sound   mind   and   memory,   thanks   be   to   God   therefor,    do   hereby 
declare  .  .  .  that  the  story,  though  allegorical,  is  also  historical." 
Lemuel   Gulliver   in  the   signed   edition   of   1727   cries  out   against 
"  alterations    and    insertions    to    compliment    the    memory    of    her 
late  Majesty";   v.  also  Gulliver's  elaborate  defense  for  not  having 
reported  his  discoveries  to  the  government   (pp.  274-275). 

8  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Wright,  p.  429. 
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his  Nouveau  Gulliver  (1727) ;  for,  though  Desfontaines 
cites  with  gusto  the  "  authorities "  who  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  most  of  his  marvellous  isles,  he  is  discreet  in 
the  case  of  the  Terre  du  Feu,  which  is  described  by  a 
"  rescued  Hollander,77  lest  "  these  bizarre  fancies  make  our 
voyager  depart  from  his  character  of  sincerity."  More 
daring  is  the  coup  of  Sandras  in  Rochefort  (1691) :  "his 
testimony  entirely  alone  suffices  to  convince  the  most  in- 
credulous." A  genuine  triumph  in  the  archives  of  the 
testimonials  to  an  author's  veracity  is  that  of  Mile. 
L'Heritier  in  Guy  Joli  (168?).  She  as  editress  of  the 
author's  MS.  makes  capital  of  his  ill-humor:  "  [he  has] 
an  air  of  sincerity  which  pleases  except  toward  the  end 
of  the  work,  where  the  malignity  of  the  satirical  hits  which 
he  dispenses  upon  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  makes  one  doubt 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  historian." 

Side  by  side  with  attestation  to  the  character  of  an 
"  author "  of  a  MS.  advanced  a  desire  to  portray  him ; 
once  more,  if  one  pass  over  Marco  Polo's  Travels  and  the 
Utopia,  the  first  marked  instance  is  that  of  the  detail, 
already  quoted,  concerning  Captain  Siden,  discoverer  of 
the  land  of  the  Sevarambians.  Varieties  of  depicting  can 
here  only  be  hinted  at.  The  vivid  picturing  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  "  recluse  "  who,  according  to  Prevost,  wrote 
the  Memoir es  3,'un  Homme  de  Qualite;  the  insertion  into 
Mile.  L'Heritier's  La  Tour  Tenebreuse  of  the  Provencal 
songs  "  of  Richard  I " ;  the  description  which  Marianne 
gives  of  herself  at  the  opening  of  the  MS.  "  found  "  by 
Marivaux ;  above  all,  the  minute  account  of  the  appearance 
of  Gaudentio  de  Lucca — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  de- 
vices supposed  to  aid  in  capturing  the  reader's  assent. 
Somewhat  different  from  any  of  these  ruses  is  the  conceal- 
ment of  personality  made  so  much  of  in  the  Memoires  de 
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la  Vie  du  Comte  D  .  .  .  .  (1696),  and  in  Defoe's  Moll 
Flanders  l  or  Roxana. 

A  supplement  to  the  eulogizing  and  portraying  of 
"  authors  "  was  the  subpoenaing  of  contemporary  witnesses. 
In  the  Greek  and  medieval  voyages  imaginaires  obscure 
persons  and  asterisked  names  had  been  invoked;  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  Serpent  of  Horsham  (1614)  and  kin- 
dred tales  had  summoned  "  people "  as  proof  of  their 
authenticity.  Yet  until  1670  Bandello  alone  had  used  this 
trick  with  daring  and  audacity.2  After  this  crucial  date 

1  An  idea  as  old  at  least  as  the  Decameron.  In  the  proemio,  pp. 
16-17,  Boccaccio  (ed.  1880,  Firenze),  writes:  "the  names  of  whom 
I  should  give  truly,  if  a  just  reason  did  not  keep  me  from  saying 
them — which  is  this, — that  1  do  not  wish  that,  through  the  matters 
which  follow,  recounted  and  heard  of  them,  any  of  them  in  time 
to  come  may  be  shamed."  Again,  in  the  Fiammetta,  the  heroine  says 
(p.  36)  :  "And  in  truth  still  my  forces  endure  to  such  an  extent 
that,  although  I  write  most  true  matters,  under  such  an  order  have 
I  disposed  them  that,  save  for  him  who  knows  them  as  I,  being 
the  cause  of  all,  no  one,  however  acute  understanding  he  have,  will 
be  able  to  know  who  I  am."  Greene  has  a  similar  remark  about 
Roberto  in  Never  Too  Late  ( Works,  Vol.  vni,  p.  33 ).  The  Memoires 
de  la  Vie  du  Comte  D  .  .  .  (1696),  even  though  "the  author  pro- 
poses in  no  way  to  make  known  those  of  whom  he  speaks,"  have  to 
be  re-edited,  we  are  told,  "  because  he  has  often  failed  of  this  pre- 
caution." As  a  result,  the  editor  (is  it  really,  as  the  title-page 
declares,  St.  ^vremond  ? )  "  has  been  obliged  to  change  "  ranks,  dates, 
etc.  "more  than  once."  Cf.  further,  the  following  passage  (Vol. 
i,  p.  136)  :  "  The  precautions  which  I  take  in  writing  these  memoirs, 
in  order  not  to  reveal  who  I  am,  keep  me  from  giving  here  the 
detail  of  an  action  which  distinguished  me  in  the  battle."  V.  also 
ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  250;  n,  p.  85;  and  the  Memoires  de  la  Contesse  de 
M  .  .  .  (1697),  p.  47. 

8  Typically  "  Bandellian "  is  the  dedication  to  the  51st  novella 
of  the  Novelle,  Pt.  I:  "Marvellous,  indeed,  are  the  chances  which 
befall  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  our  daily  way  of  life,  and 
oftentimes,  whenas  we  read  them,  they  move  us  to  wonderment  .  .  . 
wherefore  ...  I  have  chosen  to  send  it  to  you  [Fanzino  delle  Torre] 
who  went  to  speak  with  the  lady  in  question  ere  she  died." 
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a  solemn  throng  of  witnesses  march  to  the  aid  of  authors 
of  MSS.  Mrs.  Behn  in  the  Fair  Jilt  (Works,  Vol.  i,  p. 
275)  summons  a  "  friar  jet  living  in  Antwerp."  "  Myn- 
heer van  Dam,  Advocate  for  the  East  India  Company," 
swears  to  the  sailing  of  the  "  Golden  Dragon,  bound  for 
Batavia  " — that  renowned  ship  which  bore  the  hero  of  the 
Sevarambians.  "  My  Lord  ..."  appears  opportunely  for 
the  purposes  of  the  person  who  wrote  A  Spy  on  the 
Conjurer  (1724).  Gaudentio  de  Lucca  is  vouched  for 
by  officials  of  sonorous  title.  One  venture,  fit  forever  to 
silence  any  caviler  who  scraped  acquaintance  with  the 
beau  monde,  is  that  of  Sandras  before  the  Marquis  de 
Montbrun  (1703) :  "  There  is  not  any  one  who  has  not 
known  him — this  man  who  lent  Charles  II  50,000 
crowns !  " 

The  personality  of  the  "  editor  "  of  a  MS.  did  not  evoke 
so  much  anxiety  as  that  of  the  "  author."  Yet  abundance 
of  care  was  lavished  upon  it.  The  Greek  novel  might  here 
be  referred  to ;  and  More  wrote  of  himself  the  ambiguous 
phrase :  "  I  will  rather  tell  a  lie  than  make  a  lie."  Yet, 
after  all  that  has  been  proved  concerning  the  prevalence 
from  1670  onward  of  the  effort  to  force  belief,  there  can 
be  no  need  to  delay  upon  such  subterfuges  as  the  claim  of 
Defoe  to  have  expurgated  the  MSS.  left  by  Moll  Flanders 
and  Roxana,  "  ladies  of  gayety  " ;  the  laborious  researches 
of  Prevost  in  "  verifying  "  the  life-story  of  Cleveland ; 
the  criticism  by  Swift  of  the  text  of  Gulliver's  Travels;  l 
or  the  alteration  by  Marivaux  of  the  only  two  names  in 
Marianne,  which  it  would  be  impolitic  to  publish.  The 

1 "  The  only  fault  I  find  is  that  the  author,  after  the  manner  of 
travelers,  is  a  little  too  circumstantial."  Swift  adds  that,  had  he 
left  the  MS.  with  all  its  minutiae  in  regard  to  soundings,  etc.,  it 
would  have  been  twice  the  length  it  is. 
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preface  to  Defoe's  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  (1707)  is  typical 
not  only  of  the  cleverness  of  those  from  whom  the  wily 
Englishman  borrowed  his  guile,  but  also  of  the  trickery 
of  those  who  borrowed  from  him :  "  the  persons  now  con- 
cerned in  the  publication  assure  the  reader  that  they  have 
had  them  [the  memoirs]  in  their  possession,  finished,  as 
they  now  appear,  above  twenty  years  ...  a  writer  who 
wished  to  attack  Mr.  Clarendon  was  then  refused  a  copy."  1 

Attention  to  the  character  of  an  "  editor,"  then,  was  but 
one  phase  of  the  effort  to  gain  the  reader's  credence — an 
effort  which  used  indifferently  mere  query  as  to  why  travel- 
lers and  "  historians  "  should  not  be  believed ;  insistence 
upon  the  "  truth  "  of  a  narrative ;  elaborate  accounts  of 
"  authors  "  and  "  editors  "  of  "  Memoirs."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  ubiquity  of  the  movement,  the  quotations  thus  far 
cited  would  not  be  worth  the  collecting  were  it  not  for  the 
implication  of  the  stated  causes  of  this  movement;  the 
resultant  attitude  toward  the  imagination;  and  the  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  narrative  technique. 

As  has  been  previously  remarked,  behind  all  the  "  lies  " 
lay  three  asserted  motives :  the  sinf ulness  of  falsehood,  the 
utility  of  the  "  true  story/'  and  the  pleasure  afforded  to  a 
reader  by  belief  in  an  author's  fidelity  to  fact.2  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  of  these  motives  can  be  assigned 
priority  in  time ;  but  certainly  the  first  two  of  the  three 
are  the  causes  most  commonly  proclaimed  before  1740 — 

1  The  preface  to  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell 
(1720)  indicates  intricacies  of  this  movement  which  I  have  not 
ventured  to  impose  upon  the  reader.  One  bit  is  delicious.  The  quack 
Campbell  is  made  to  call  his  "  editor "  [Defoe]  a  "  good  old 
gentleman." 

8  Doubtless  to  these  should  be  added  a  love  of  mystification,  and 
an  urgent  desire  to  avoid  peril  (many  French  works  are  from  Dutch 
and  English  presses).  But  such  purposes  are  never  expressed. 
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as,  indeed,  might  be  expected  during  a  period  when  the 
aim  of  edification  dominated  the  entire  expressed  theory 
of  fiction.1  In  the  Renaissance  novelle  there  are  hints, 
perhaps  sincere,  that  the  use  of  falsehood  in  fiction  is 
reprehensible ;  Bandello  cries  out  concerning  the  "  sanctity 
of  history  [i.  e.,  reporters'  gatherings  of  the  day],  which 
ought  to  be  written  with  truth,"  2  and  Belief  oret  is  yet 
more  emphatic :  "  I  indue  them  with  the  name  of  histories, 
as  having  collected  them  from  good  authors,  and  such  as 
are  not  suspected  of  lying,  so  that  you  who  cherish  the 
truth,  may  see  that  history  should  be  sacredly  treated,  as 
being  the  mirror  of  our  life."  3  Yet  such  laments  grow 
really  numerous  only  as  the  Renaissance  draws  to  an  end. 
Greene,  for  example,  can  become  tearful  over  prevarication 
among  writers  of  fiction;  the  author  of  the  Serpent  of 
Horsham  is  sure  of  the  fate  of  the  deceiver ;  the  Tombeau 
des  Romans  (1626),  a  treatise  upon  prose  fiction,  devotes 
much  space  to  the  abyss  wherein  "  truth  "  is  buried  by 
writers  of  romans;  in  the  same  year  Camus's  Moral  Events 
points  out  the  obligation  by  conscience  to  "  keep  faithfully 
to  the  ground  and  body  of  the  history";  and  in  1643 
before  Le  Page  Disgracie  Tristan  I'Herimte  avows :  "  truth 
will  present  itself  so  badly  apparelled  that  it  can  be  said 
to  be  entirely  naked."  Defoe  it  was,  however,  who  erected 
an  almost  sacrificial  formula ;  "  though  he  that  preaches 
from  the  pulpit  ought  to  be  careful  of  his  words,"  runs  the 
preface  to  the  Storm,  "that  nothing  pass  from  him  but  with 

1 V.  the  article  referred  to  in  note  to  p.  213. 

2  V.  dedication  to  novella  51  of  Pt.  I. 

8  Histoires  Tragiques,  epistre  to  Vol.  iv.  In  France  and  in  England 
this  motive  was  made  to  subserve  the  introduction  into  Italian 
novelle  of  the  most  grievous  obscenities.  Cf.  the  treatment  by 
Bandello,  Bellefor§t,  and  Fenton  of  the  tale  of  Cardenio  and  Plaudina. 
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an  especial  sanction  of  truth,  yet  he  that  prints  and  pub- 
lishes to  all  the  world  has  a  ten-fold  obligation." 

Certainly,  no  such  pregnant  fiat  as  this  decrees  the 
second  reason  for  veracity  in  fiction — the  utility  of  the 
"  true  story."  For  that  matter,  the  early  novellieri  are 
more  confidential  than  the  writers  of  fiction  in  the  17th 
century.  In  prefacing  the  fourth  novella  of  Pt.  II,  Baii- 
dello  inquires :  "  how  could  whoso  heard  or  read  them  but 
derive  some  instruction  therefrom  .  .  .  our  children  and 
grandchildren  would  amend  their  errors  .  .  ."  Scatter- 
ing claims,  however,  especially  from  1670  onward,  are  not 
difficult  to  come  upon.  As  late,  apparently,  as  1740,  Lord 
Chesterfield l  approves  Saint-Real's  view  before  Dom 
Carlos  (1671)  ;  the  French  author  writes:  "As  one  always 
judges  that  things  of  this  sort  [incestuous  loves]  are  cul- 
pable .  .  .  the  author  having  found  in  divers  places  the 
details  of  their  history,  he  has  believed  that  he  ought  to 
share  them  with  the  public,  because  they  justify  the  mem- 
ory of  that  Princess."  And  a  snarl  from  the  author  of  the 
English  Hermit  (1727)  takes  the  same  ground:  "  Now  it 
may  without  the  least  arrogance  be  affirmed  that,  though 
this  surprising  narrative  be  not  so  replete  with  vulgar 
stories  as  the  former  [Robinson  Crusoe}  or  so  interspersed 
with  a  satirical  vein  as  the  last  [Gulliver's  Travels}  .  .  . 
yet  it  is  certainly  of  more  use  to  the  public  than  either  of 
them  because  every  incident  herein  related  is  matter  of 
fact."  The  Comtesse  de  Murat  boasts  of  her  Comte  de 
Dunois  (1670)  :  "  Your  highness  will  see  him  only  amor- 
ous and  tender  in  this  adventure ;  it  is  the  sole  passage  of 
his  life  of  which  history  makes  no  mention."  2 

1  Letters  to  His  Son,  No.  LXVI. 

a  Sandras  in  La  Guerre  de  Holland  (1687)  "aims  to  improve  upon 
history  in  giving  the  secret  affairs  of  the  cabinets  " — said  cabinets 
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The  third  motive  assigned  for  the  worship  of  truth — 
delight  afforded  to  the  reader  by  fidelity  to  fact — is  in- 
dubitably of  more  permanent  significance  than  the  other 
two.  The  critics  of  Renaissance  poetry  dealt  at  times  with 
it ;  yet  neither  in  the  Renaissance  nor  in  the  17th  century 
is  there  much  comment  by  writers  of  fiction.  Too  much 
entirely  might  be  made  of  the  speech  of  Fiammetta  in 
the  Decameron:  "  A  novella  which,  had  I  wished  or  did 
I  wish  to  depart  from  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  should 
well  have  known  and  do  know  how  to  compose  and  write 
under  other  names ;  but  because  departure  from  the  truth 
in  novel-telling  is  a  great  diminution  of  delight  in  the 
hearer,  in  its  own  form  ...  I  shall  tell  it."  *  Far  more 
decided  is  the  view  of  Camus,  the  prolific  French  bishop 
of  the  early  17th  century ;  whether  or  not  his  theory  arises 
from  his  inveterate  enmity  to  the  "lying  novellieri" 
must  remain  undetermined.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  tone 
is  unmistakable.  In  the  pro  jet  to  Cleoreste  (1626),  he 
states :  "  that  which  essentially  distinguishes  true  histories 
from  the  false  and  the  feigned,  is  the  two  marks,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  two  poles  of  a  good  fiction — time  and  place." 
Still  clearer  is  a  remark  within  the  same  work:  "you 
who  hear  of  an  event  occurring  in  neighboring  places 
which  you  ordinarily  frequent,  will  have,  without  doubt, 
more  pleasure  in  hearing  that  which  has  come  to  pass 
near  your  abode,  than  if  the  event  had  happened  in  spots 
more  distant."  2 

It  might  well  seem  that  in  the  face  of  all  this  theorizing 
about  "  lying  truth,"  the  imagination  could  have  had  no 

being  manipulated  by  the  "  mistresses "  of  the  king,  etc.  Mme. 
d'Aulnoy  writes  of  her  Mtmoires  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne  (1691)  :  "It 
is  not  in  general  histories  that  one  learns  particularities." 

1  Novella  5,  Day  IX.     But  v.  also  p.  230,  note  1. 

a  Vol.  n,  p.  191. 
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advocates.  Pure  imagination,  indeed,  was  seldom  straight- 
forwardly upheld ;  and  even  the  rather  odd  defenses  which 
here  and  there  it  won  for  itself  were,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  largely  limited  to  the  conte  de  fee  and  to  the 
pastoral,  allegorical,  heroico-historical,  and  satirical  ro- 
mance. In  addition,  since  by  1670  the  long  romance  was 
practically  dead,  and  the  conies  de  fees  soon  joined  the 
movement  to  force  belief  as  far  as  being  pretended  trans- 
lations would  carry  them,1  the  defenses  were  few  and 
feeble  between  1670  and  1728 — when  a  change  occurred. 
Nevertheless,  some  phases  of  the  opposition  to  the  effort 
to  force  belief  are  interesting  in  themselves.  Of  these, 
two  are  most  marked ;  the  attack  upon  the  fabricated  MS., 
and  the  17th  century  theory  of  the  romancers  as  to  the 
use  of  allegory  and  history  in  fiction.  Mention,  perhaps, 
should  be  made  of  scattering  comments  on  plagiarism 
and  of  expressions  of  indifference  as  to  whether  the  reader 
believes  or  no. 

The  assault  upon  the  MS.  has  a  curious  history ;  though 
continued  without  especial  effect  from  the  age  of  Lucian 
to  that  of  Mile.  Scudery,  and  though  virtually  dropped 
from  1670  to  1728,  in  the  latter  year  it  suddenly  revives 
and  practically  frees  at  least  French  and  English  fiction 
from  the  octopus-like  grasp  of  the  pseudo-memoir.  Rabe- 
lais— to  go  back  no  earlier — might  write  as  satirically  as 
he  chose  of  the  MS.  "  found  by  Jean  Audeau,  at  the  foot 
of  an  olive,  in  a  meadow  which  he  had,  near  the  pole-arch, 
as  one  goes  to  ISTarsay,"  2  and  he  might  sneer:  "It  will 
not  be  an  idle  thing  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  fountain 
.  .  .  whence  is  derived  unto  us  the  good  Pantagruel;  for 
I  see  that  all  historiographers  have  thus  handled  their 

1V.  p.  222,  note  1. 

a  Tudor  Translations   (Rabelais  by  Urquhart,  Vol.  I,  p.  26). 
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chronicles."  1  Cervantes  might  laugh  more  goodnaturedly 
concerning  the  pamphlets  in  Arabic  bought  from  a  boy  in 
the  Alcana  of  Toledo  for  "  half  a  real "  and  rendered  into 
Spanish  for  "  two  arrobas  of  raisins  and  two  bushels  of 
wheat."  2  Despite  all,  the  MS.  retained  its  clutch  on  the 
long  romance 3  until  Gerzan  and  Desmarets  began  to 
develop  the  doctrine  of  vraisemWance — of  which  more 
later ;  for  Camus,  Baudoin,  and  others,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  Germany  and  Italy,  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  their 
lies.  Thus  it  was  that  Mile.  Scudery  alone  dealt  a  sig- 
nificant blow.  As  early  as  the  Ibrahim  (1641),  she  had 
upheld  the  primacy  of  the  imagination;  but  in  the  Arta- 
mene  (1649)  she  suggested  gayly  that  whoever  doubted  her 
tale  might  "  imagine  "  that  she  had  found  a  "  rare  MS.  in 
the  Vatican."  Inevitably,  of  course,  replicas  of  her  views 
appear  in  nearly  all  prefaces  of  romances,  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian — until  1670.  Then  follows,  as  has 
been  said,  a  sixty-year  period  of  silence.  In  1684,  it  is  true, 
the  prologue  to  a  whimsical  little  volume  entitled  Quevedo's 
Travels,  tells  of  a  MS.  discovered  in  a  "  chandler's  shop  " 
at  "  Bilboa  " ;  of  this  singular  work  there  remain  of  the 
"  mouse-eaten  author's  name  "  only  the  letters,  Don  Q  .  .  . 

1  Ibid.,  Vol.  i,  p.  199. 

*  Don  Quixote,  ed.  1605,  p.  128. 

*  Of  course  the  long   romances   did  not   expect  to   be   genuinely 
'believed.     E.  g.,  the  preface  to  the  German  Amadis  of  1569  contains: 
"  Other  critics  are  found,  who  although  they  do  not  entirely  reject 
such   works  and   handle   them  more  courteously,  .  .  .  yet,  because 
these  contain  fables  and  imaginative  material  (Fabeln  und  erf  undue 
Sachen) ,  .  .  ."     So  the  Spanish  Amadis  of  1579,  side  by  side  with 
the   tale   of   the   ft  MS."   containing  the   Sergas   de  Esplandian,   has 
such  passages  as  the  following:   "But  such  blows  as  these  we  may 
attribute  more  to  the  writers  [of  romances]  than  as  having  passed 
in  very  truth."     A  distinction  is  also  drawn  between  patranas  and 
crdnicas,  and  the  Amadis  ranked  as  a  pair  ana. 
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But,  hurries  on  the  editor's  logic,  the  Travels  must  be 
Quevedo's,    because,    if   in   his    sleep   the   writer   of   the 
"  famous  Visions  "  wandered  in  Hades,  in  his  "  sleep  " 
likewise  he  could  walk  on  the  earth !     Again,  in  1692  the 
Voyage  to  the  Moon  is  a  dream  confessed,  and  the  Voyage 
to  the  World  of  Cartesius  laughs  at  "  truth."     It  is  true, 
also,  that  by  1700  Sandras  and  the  Comtesse  de  M  .  .  . 
had  publicly  contemned  as  false  such  "  memoirs  "  as  were 
written  by  other  authors.1     Still,  it  was  not  until  1728  that 
a  really  staggering  stroke  was  aimed  at  the  MS. — a  blow 
startlingly  effective  because  its  giver,  Desfontaines,  was 
himself  basing  his  Le  Nouveau  Gulliver  upon  the  "  dis- 
covered MS."     In  his  preface  the  French  imitator  of  Swift 
wrote :  "  The  letter  of  Dr.  Ferruginer,  which  one  will  find 
at  the  end  of  chapter  xxiv,  will  contribute  to  give  an  air 
of  probability  to  all  the  things  in  the  work  which  have 
appeared  extraordinary,   and  which  are  nevertheless  re- 
counted there  as  veritable  .  .  .  because  probability  is  that 
which  one  ought  to  have  principally  in  view,  when  one 
undertakes  to  cover  truth  under  figures."     The  results  of 
Desfontaines's  cut  at  the  MS.  are  straightway  evident  in  the 
mocking  or  defiant  prefaces  of  the  Memoires  de  Madame 
de  Barneveldt  (1732)  ;  of  Crebillon's  Tanzai  et  Neadarne 
(1734) ;  of  Lamekis  (1735)  ;  of  Milord  Ceton  dans  les 
Sept   Pianettes    (1750) ;    of   Les    Voyages   d'Alcimedon 
(1759)  ;  etc.2 

1V.  p.  226  for  a  quotation  from  the  Memoires  de  la  Comtesse  de 
M  .  .  .  Sandras,  prefacing  the  Marquis  de  Montbrun,  speaks  of 
unveracious  memoirs,  and  adds  that  he  knows  some.  But  he  is  not 
ironically  referring  to  his  own  works. 

2  Expressions  of  indifference  (real  or  assumed)  are  not  especially 
rare,  even  before  1670.  Still,  the  tone  of  most  such  prefaces  is 
different  from  that  after  1728.  The  author  of  the  Tomleau  des 
Romans  (1626)  also  does  not  seem  especially  to  mean  his  thirty- 
page  discussion  (pp.  51-81)  of  the  folly  of  demanding  truth  from 
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More  important  than  the  attack  upon  the  MS.  was  the 
wayward  allegiance  exhibited  toward  the  imagination  by 
the  great  17th  century  romancers.1  In  one  sense  Cer- 

fiction.  Some  of  the  more  significant  prefaces  are  those  to  Sorel's 
L'Orphize  de  Chrysante  (1618),  the  Voyage  to  the  World  of  Cartesius 
(1692),  Mrs.  Aubin's  Comte  de  Vinevil  (1719)  and  Life  of  Madame 
Beaumont  (1721),  Mrs.  Barker's  Exilius  (1715),  the  Adventures 
of  Abdallah,  Son  of  Hanif  (1712).  Sorel  writes:  "Do  not  seek 
whether  this  book  is  ancient  or  modern,  whether  it  has  been 
translated  from  Greek  into  French,  whether  the  histories  are  false 
or  true,  whether  it  is  assuredly  an  Athenian  that  has  made  it,  and 
what  author  is  this  Chrysante,  of  whom  you  have  never  heard." 
Daniel  (if  Daniel  wrote  the  Voyage  to  the  World  of  Cartesius)  is 
the  boldest  of  the  group ;  he  admires  Lucian's  "  I  lie,"  but  admits 
that  such  a  stand  is  not  to  be  taken  in  his  own  day — wherefore 
he  will  strive  for  vraisemblance  at  least.  The  Comte  de  Vinevil  is 
thus  prefaced :  "  As  for  the  truth  of  what  this  narrative  contains, 
since  Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  so  well  received,  which  is  more 
improbable,  I  know  no  reason  why  this  should  be  thought  a  fiction." 
Of  the  Life  of  Madame  de  Beaumont  we  read :  "  I'll  not  give  myself 
much  trouble  to  clear  their  doubts  about  this."  Before  Eocilius 
Mrs.  Barker  explains :  "  As  to  the  historical  part,  I  suppose  the 
reader  does  not  expect  much  exactness,  it  being  a  romance,  not  a 
history;  so  it  matters  not  who,  or  who,  were  contemporaries." 
It  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  that  Defoe's  prefaces  to  Captain 
A  very  and  to  Colonel  Jacques  are  mildly  indifferent  .  .  .  Cf.,  how- 
ever, with  any  one  of  these  comments  the  preface  to  Desfontaines's 
Memoires  de  Madame  de  Barneveldt  (1632):  "One  would  perhaps 
wish  that  I  should  render  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
memoirs  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  That  is  what  ordinarily 
editors  do.  ...  As  for  me,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  fear  un- 
seasonably to  search  for  praise,  should  I  tell  the  truth  upon  this 
point.  The  public  will  believe  what  it  judges  proper."  V.  also  that 
to  Lamekis  (1735),  which  leaves  the  public  to  judge  of  "events 
so  singular  and  extraordinary";  that  to  the  Comte  de  Meilcceur 
(1735)  :  "whether  one  ought  to  regard  them  purely  as  a  work  of 
imagination,  or  whether  the  adventures  which  they  contain  are 
real  .  .  . " ;  and,  finally,  the  splendidly  mocking  preface  of  Tanzai 
et  Ntadarne  (1734). 

1  Non-fictionists  apparently  believed  in  the  imagination.  Sidney 
the  critic  might  be  cited  with  this  from  the  Defense  of  Poesie 
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vantes,  in  his  numerous  assaults  upon  the  "  improbability  " 
of  the  elder  chivalrie  romance,1  pointed  the  way  for  the 
theories  of  d'Urfe,  Barclay,  Gerzan,  and  their  successors 
throughout  Europe.  True,  d'Urfe  and  Moliere  2  do  not 
definitely  express  their  fondness  for  the  exercise  of  un- 
trammeled  imagination;  nor  am  I  willing  to  turn  aside 
to  their  practice.  Again,  over  the  rise  and  glory  of  the 
allegorical  romance  there  is  no  space  to  linger.3  What 

(Cassell,  1900,  p.  83):  "the  poet  citeth  not  authorities  of  other's 
histories,  but  ever  for  his  entry  calleth  the  sweet  muses  to  inspire 
him  a  good  invention";  or  this  (p.  26)  :  "Only  the  poet,  disdaining 
to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjection,  lifted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his 
own  invention,  doth  grow,  in  effect,  into  another  nature;  in  making 
things  either  Better  than  nature  bringeth  forth,  or  quite  anew  .  .  . 
freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac  of  his  own  wit."  The  definitions 
of  romance,  too,  emphasize  imagination.  Bichelet's  definition  in  1680 
begins :  "  today  a  roman  is  a  fiction  which  consists  of  some  amorous 
adventure  written  in  prose.  .  .  ."  Phillips,  in  1658,  has:  "a  feigned 
story  about  amorous  adventures  or  warlike  achievements.  .  .  ." 
It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  Huet  says  in  his  L'Origine  des  Romans 
(1670),  p.  9:  "Romances"  are  not  only  sometimes  "false  in  the 
gross  and  true  in  some  particulars,"  but  "  may  be  altogether  false 
in  the  whole,  and  every  particular." 

1  Tudor  Translations   (Shelton's  Don  Quixote,  Vol.  I,  pp.  228-231; 
148;  Vol.  II,  239;  433-434;  Vol.  m,  21;  51;  74;  133;  137;  Vol.  IV,  18). 

2  In  Polixene  (1622).    On  the  pastoral  romance  v.  p.  239,  note  1,  on 
Sidney — though  the  Arcadia  has  references  to  chronicles.     The  pasto- 
ral romance  from  Sannazaro  onward  held  as  its  main  theory  that  its 
characters  were  men  and  women  of  the  day,  disguised  as  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses.     V.  the  prefaces  to  MontemOr's  Diana,  Cervantes's 
Galatea,  and  d'Urfe's  I'Astree. 

*  Barclay's  Argenis  intendedly  mingles  history  and  fiction  (v.  pp. 
129-131  of  Kingsmill  Long's  translation  of  1636),  as  does  Gombauld's 
Endymion  (1624),  d'Aubignac's  Macarise  (1664),  etc.  The  Nova 
Solyma  (1648)  states  its  theory  thus  (Begley's  tr.,  Vol.  1,  p.  300)  : 
"  the  scene  of  the  tale  is  laid  here  in  Nova  Solyma  .  .  .  but  whether 
the  work  is  fact  or  fiction  is  a  minor  point  compared  with  the 
intention  of  the  book — that  is  to  say,  the  right  ordering  of  a 
Christian's  life." 
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must  detain  us  is  this.  After  SoreFs  diatribes  in  the 
Lysis  (1627)  against  "books  which  treat  of  things  with 
much  more  likelihood  [than  the  chivalric  romances]/7 
there  was  lifted  revolt  by  Gomberville,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  Desmarets,  Calprenede,  and  Mile.  Scudery  on  the  other. 

Gomberville  and  Desmarets  may  be  easily  dismissed. 
At  times  the  former,  a  facile  reviver  of  the  maddest  invo- 
lutions of  Amadisian  romance,  mentions,  as  has  already 
been  noted,  chronicles  discovered  in  the  time  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  But  his  actual  disdain  of  the  "  search  for  truth  " 
is  manifest  in  the  preface  to  Polexandre  (1632).  "A 
vast  plan,"  he  writes,  "  does  not  displease  me,  because  it 
is  soon  imagined ;  but  the  execution  is  insupportable  to  me, 
because  there  is  necessary  much  time,  much  attention, 
much  servitude,  and  much  arrangement.  The  irregularity 
of  my  mind  can  not  endure  these  importunate  and  per- 
petual exactnesses.  It  loves  disorder."  Desmarets  be- 
fore Rosane  (1639)  anticipates  the  words  of  Mile.  Scu- 
dery :  "  these  [history  and  fiction]  are  two  lights  which  in 
place  of  effacing  each  other  .  .  .  shine  through  the  bril- 
liance of  each  other." 

The  theories  of  Calprenede  and  of  Mile.  Scudery  are  far 
too  intricate  for  analysis  here.  Only  their  fundamental 
points  of  view — singularly  different  in  some  ways,  singu- 
larly alike  in  others — may  be  touched  upon.  Were  one  to 
trust  Calprenede' s  boast  before  Cleopdtre  that  he  is  "  not  a 
romancer,  but  an  historian  "  ;  were  one  to  accept  implicitly 
Mile.  Scudery' s  flout  at  the  "  MS."  in  the  preface  to  Arta- 
mene — the  conclusion  one  would  draw  as  to  the  difference 
between  these  writers  would  be  most  erroneous.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  for  Calprenede  romance  is  a  means  to 
an  end  (that  end  the  use  of  as  much  history  as  possible)  ; 
for  Mile.  Scudery  history  is  a  means  to  an  end  (that  end 
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the  transformation  of  history  in  the  service  of  emotion  and 
vraisemblance) .  As  early  as  Cassandre  (1642),  Calpre- 
nede reveals  his  theory  thus :  "  I  well  might  give  Darius 
a  son  without  contradicting  the  historians  that  write  of 
Alexander,,  who  only  mention  his  (Darius's)  daughters; 
I  make  him  dead  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  before  Alex- 
ander entered  upon  his  father's  territories;  he  comes 
thither  no  more  until  after  his  death ;  and  therefore  those 
authors  might  well  have  been  ignorant  of  Artaxerxes,  his 
life.  .  .  ."  Before  Faramond  (1658)  Calprenede  admits 
much  more :  "I  do  not  agree/'  he  argues,  "  that  the  sup- 
posed obscurity  of  this  epoch  is  so  disadvantageous  to  me 
as  is  imagined.  It  leaves  for  my  inventive  skill  much 
more  liberty  than  I  had  in  the  case  of  truths  known  to  all 
the  world."  But  from  the  beginning  of  her  composition 
Mile.  Scudery  was  more  emphatic  in  regard  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  imagination  than  Calprenede  ever  was.  In 
the  preface  to  Ibrahim  (1641)  she  defined  the  heroico- 
historical  romance  as  a  web,  so  "  confounded  by  a  dexterous 
hand  "  of  "  falsehood  and  truth  "  that  "  wit  hath  much 
ado  to  disentangle  "  the  threads.  Later,  in  Clelie^-  Ana- 
creon,  speaking  for  Mile.  Scudery,  declares :  "  when  you 
wish  to  compose  a  fiction,  you  have  the  design  of  being 
believed;  accordingly,  the  true  art  of  falsehood  is  to 
resemble  closely  the  truth." 

So  much  has  now  been  indicated  concerning  the  17th 
century  struggle  of  the  imagination  against  the  desire  for 
credence  that  it  must  be  evident  that  the  duel  could  not 

*Pt.  VIII.  The  conversation  is  also  to  be  found  verbatim  in 
Conversations  sur  divers  Sujets,  Amsterdam,  1685.  Von  Waldberg, 
Der  Empfindsame  Roman  in  Frankreich,  p.  188,  goes  far  astray  in 
all  his  conjectures,  based  upon  the  assigning  of  this  conversation 
to  1685  and  not  to  1654.  V.  for  another  expression  of  Scuderian 
theory  CUlie,  Pt.  m,  pp.  1378-1384,  ed.  1660. 
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have  raged  without  greatly  affecting  the  entire  content  and 
structure  of  early  fiction.  The  effects,  indeed,  are  every- 
where traceable.  Theories  of  narrative  structure,  of  char- 
acterization, of  setting,  of  style — all  these  are  visibly 
influenced  by  the  movement  to  secure  belief.  To  discuss 
the  influence  in  detail  would  require  an  article  of  at  least 
the  length  of  the  present  one;  nevertheless,  suggestion 
as  to  the  main  results  is  possible. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  general  structure.  A  distinctly 
evil  effect  of  the  effort  to  force  belief  lies  in  the  disregard 
of  unity  into  which  the  movement  seduced  various  writers 
of  fiction,  particularly  the  authors  of  novels  of  manners, 
picaresque  tales,  historical  novels,  and  voyages  imaginaires. 
Upon  the  ground  of  "  truth  "  Aleman  defended  his  moral- 
izing insertions  into  Guzman  d'Alfarache;  and  under  the 
same  banner  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Memoirs  of  Gram- 
mont:  "  It  is  allowable  to  drop  the  thread  of  a  narrative, 
when  real  facts,  not  generally  known,  give  such  a  variety 
upon  the  digression  as  to  render  it  excusable."  1  On  the 
contrary,  to  offset  such  a  result,  there  were  beneficial  influ- 
ences in  regard  to  the  length  of  a  fiction,  the  maintenance 
of  consistency  in  detail,  and  opposition  toward  the  conven- 
tional "  happy  ending.77  Probably  the  most  pointed  com- 
ment upon  length  is  that  before  Lenoble's  Ildegerte 
(1694) :  "  The  taste  in  books,"  explains  the  author, 
"  changes  fashion  among  the  French  as  do  costumes.  The 
long  romances  full  of  speeches  and  fabulous  adventures 
.  .  .  were  in  vogue  in  the  time  when  sugar-loaf  hats  were 
found  beautiful  .  .  .  The  little  histories  .  .  .  have  taken 
their  place  and  have  been  found  more  proper  to  the  French 

1P.  157  (ed.  1709).  V.  p.  216  for  quotation  from  the  Roman 
Bourgeois.  Cf.  the  preface  to  Kirkmann's  Unlucky  Citizen  (1673), 
and  p.  171  of  Mrs.  Behn's  Oroonoko  (Works,  Vol.  i). 
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genius,  which  is  impatient  to  see  in  two  hours  the  denoue- 
ment and  the  end  of  that  which  it  commences  to  read  .  .  . 
it  is  neither  a  fiction  nor  a  romance  which  I  give  you,  it 
is   the   pure   truth   of   history."     Statements   concerning 
consistency  in  detail  are  equally  definite  and  date  from  an 
early  period.      For  example,  in  the  Diana  Enamorada 
(1558)  1  and  in  Nashe's  JacTce  Wilton  (1594)  2  one  will 
find  the  occasional  query :  "  how  could  my  character  know 
this  ?  "     Few  writers,  however,  seriously  considered  con- 
sistency and  point  of  view  until  the  satirical  realists  began 
not  only  to  discuss  the  purpose  of  the  romancers  in  allotting 
to  hero  and  heroine  confidant  and  confidante,  but  also  to 
comment  scathingly  upon  the  monologues  reeled  off  ver- 
batim from  "  memory.'7     From  1640,  excuses  for  "  un- 
usual knowledge  "  on  the  part  of  some  character  are  ex- 
tremely  common.     "  It   is   impossible,"   says   Araxes   in 
Cassandre,  "  for  me  to  describe  the  particularities  of  this 
battle ;  for  ...  I  could  not  be  present  in  all  places."  4 
"  Before  continuing  the  recital  of  all  my  adventures," 
asserts  the  author  of  the  Memoires  de  la  Vie  du  Comte 
D.  .  .  .  (1696),  "  I  believe  I  ought  to  relate  what  passed 
at  Madrid  after  my  departure;  I  was  informed  of  this 
detail  only  long  afterward,  but  here  is  the  natural  place 
to  speak  of  it."  5     Undoubtedly,  now,  these  two  results 

1  Yonge's  translation,  p.  333. 
3  P.  157. 

3  V.  especially  the  Roman  Bourgeois,  Pt.  I,  p.  85 ;  Pt.  II,  p.  280. 

4  Cotterell's  translation,  p.  84. 

6  Vol.  i,  p.  291.  The  hero  of  Jaques  Sadeur  knows  the  fates  of 
the  parents  whom  he  was  too  young  to  remember,  because  he  has 
"  received  a  Memoir  from  a  Father  Jesuit  of  Lisbon."  Cf .  the  open- 
ing of  Marianne.  In  Clelie  the  Carte  de  Tendre  is  accounted  for  as 
"  having  been  copied  down,"  and  "  letters  "  are  "  so  vivid  as  to  be 
remembered  exactly."  The  whole  theory  is  thus  neatly  put  for  the 
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upon  narrative  structure  are  of  moment ;  perhaps,  however, 
the  most  important  effect  of  the  effort  to  force  belief  was 
in  relation  to  the  type  of  ending  proper  to  a  fiction.  In 
many  cases  truth-seekers  strove  to  avoid  the  stereotyped 
close  in  marriage.  "  Do  not  expect,"  warns  Furetiere  in 
the  preface  to  the  Roman  Bourgeois,  "  that  I  reserve  all 
my  characters  for  marriage  at  the  end  of  the  book  .  .  . 
because  there  will  perhaps  be  some  who  .  .  .  would  prefer 
to  live  in  celibacy."  "  I  know,"  states  Lenoble  before 
Ildegerte,  "  that  there  will  be  those  who  will  find  it  censur- 
able that  a  marriage  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  a  novel. 
But  I  reply  to  them  that  I  write  history  and  not  fiction."  1 
The  effects  of  "  truth-questing  "  upon  characterization 
are  not  so  easily  segregated  into  good  and  bad  as  are  those 
upon  general  structure.  For  modern  upholders  of  natural- 
ism would  probably  exult  over  what  is  the  most  general 
effect  upon  characterization:  the  relentless  depiction  of 
an  odd,  weak,  or  depraved  character;  modern  idealists 
would  perhaps  sigh.  At  about  the  time  of  the  downfall 
of  the  heroico-historical  romance  comes  a  clear  call  from 
the  "  editor  "  of  the  MS.  letters  woven  into  the  Histoire 
Secrete  df  Henri  IV  (1664).  "  Nature,"  one  is  told,  "  will 

voyage  imaginaire  in  Macaria  (1641):  "You  travellers  must  take 
heed  of  two  things  principally  in  your  relations;  first,  that  you 
say  nothing  that  is  generally  deemed  impossible;  secondly,  that  your 
relation  hath  no  contradiction  in  it,  or  else  all  men  will  think  you 
make  use  of  the  travellers'  privilege,  to  wit,  to  lie  by  authority." 
It  is  curious  that  after  1728  a  revolt  is  raised  against  consistency. 
Thus  Le  Nouveau  Gulliver  has :  "  As  the  fictions  of  this  work  are 
less  singular  and  daring  [than  Swift's],  it  ought  to  cost  less  effort 
to  come  to  the  goal  of  imposing."  PrSvost  before  Cleveland  is 
more  explicit:  "Verisimilitude  is  not  a  badge  of  truth." 

1  From  1670-1740  the  "mournful  ending"  was  much  in  fashion — 
a  fact  that  causes  me  to  regard  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  Marianne 
as  a  deliberate  revolt  toward  the  happy  ending  as  more  realistic. 
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be  found  always  represented  as  it  is,  without  there  being 
any  effort  to  natter  it  and  to  disguise  weakness  and 
oddity."  A  single  perusal  of  this  book  will  make  clear 
wherein  lies  the  force  of  the  phrase,  flatter  it.  The  slave- 
love  of  Mile.  Scudery's  Carte  de  Tendre  is  about  to  vanish 
from  fiction  for  a  long  period ;  the  hero,  "  pusillanimous, 
submissive,  chaste,  ardent,  ever-loyal/'  the  heroine,  "  mod- 
est, proper,  cold,  and  eternally  faithful "  1 — both  are  to 
be  doomed  to  oblivion.  Indeed,  between  1670  and  1740 
"  pure  love "  is  a  rather  rare  phenomenon  in  fiction. 
Instead,  in  the  chronique  scandateuse  furious  and  per- 
verted passions  are  shamelessly  raked  forth — from  "  long- 
hidden  MSS."  Even  in  the  best  fictions  fidelity  is  drawn 
as  a  wavering  and  fitful  flame.2 

If,  nevertheless,  a  reader's  point  of  view  must  largely 
determine  for  him  the  value  of  this  early  step  toward 
naturalism,  no  objection  whatever  can  be  advanced  against 
certain  other  effects  upon  characterization  which  are  allied 
to  the  effort  to  force  belief.  Of  these  results,  one  may  be 
passed  by — the  attempt  to  dethrone  the  hero  and  heroine 
as  centers  of  attention.3  More  significant  is  the  expressed 
desire  to  study  the  middle  and  lower  strata  of  society;  to 
portray  with  accuracy  both  past  and  contemporary  men 

1  V.  for  an  analysis  of  an  ideal  heroine  of  romance  Faramond, 
Pt.  Ill,  Bk.  m,  p.  383. 

3  In  1641  the  Italian  romance  Coloandro  Infidele  was  so  severely 
criticised  for  the  disloyalty  of  the  hero  that  in  the  second  edition 
the  infidelity  is  made  but  a  lapse  of  faith,  and  all  ends  happily. 
The  change  by  1728  is  clear  in  the  opening  of  Pt.  vin  of  Marianne, 
where  fidelity  is  questioned  as  being  even  possible!  As  for  the 
chronique  scandaleuse — infandum.  The  curious  reader  should  see 
p.  163  of  Lenglet-Dufresnoy's  L'Usage  des  Romans  (1734). 

8  Valuable  as  forcing  the  portrayal  of  minor  characters;  injurious, 
it  is  true,  from  the  point  of  view  of  structure.  V.  the  opening  of 
Scarron's  Roman  Comique. 
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and  women;  and  to  analyze  the  actual  human  emotions 
of  normal  beings. 

From  1532  to  1590  there  flourished  in  France  a  type  of 
novel  which  zealously  strove  to  depict  the  loves  of  the 
wealthy  bourgeois  class.  Such  works  of  this  group  as  I 
have  seen  contain  no  prefaces  of  value;  and  by  1641  the 
tide  was  again  strong  in  favor  of  princes  and  princesses 
as  heroes  and  heroines.1  To  this  attitude  Mile.  Scudery 
objects  in  the  preface  to  Ibrahim  (1641)  ;  and  Segrais 
exclaims  before  his  Nouvelles  Frangaises  (1665)  :  "It 
will  not  be  necessary  that  my  characters  should  be  all 
kings  or  emperors."  Other  writers,  too,  notably  Furetiere 
of  the  Roman  Bourgeois,,  echo  these  complaints.  But  it 
is  a  far  cry  from  even  these  authors  to  the  composer  of 
Gustave  Vasa  (1697),  with  her  "  Sigibrite  was  of  the 
lowest  birth  that  one  could  imagine."  For  Sigibrite  is 
the  ancestress  of  Des  Challes's  long  train  of  "  Illustrious 
Frenchwomen  "  of  a  peculiar  sort  (1711),  and  of  Prevost's 
Manon  Lescaut. 

Keeping  pace  with  attempts  to  escape  the  restricted 
circle  of  courtly  romance,  moved  a  tendency  toward  realism 
of  portrayal.  Let  him  who  would  observe  the  result  for 
historical  fiction  compare  the  preface  to  Calprenede's  Far- 
amond  (1658)  and  Boyle's  Theodora  and  Didymus 
(1687),  "which  is  not  a  romance."  Similarly,  if  the 
student  wish  to  note  the  contrast  in  elder  and  later  theory 
of  personal  description,  let  him  place  the  "  metaphorical 
beauty  "  of  Sorel's  Lysis  (1627)  2  side  by  side  with  "  char- 
acters of  mediocre  condition  "  from  the  Roman  Bourgeois 
(1666),  "some  beautiful  and  some  ugly,  some  sage  and 

XV.    the    preface    to    Gerzan's    Histoire    Afriquaine     (1627)     and 
Baudoin's  Histoire  N6gropontique   (1632). 
2  Davies's  translation,  p.  25. 
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some  foolish."  And  if  the  investigator  search  yet  further, 
he  will  find  theory  in  plenty  upon  the  employment  of  cari- 
cature, the  value  of  action  and  gesture,  the  choice  of 
names — such  theory,  moreover,  in  passages  which  em- 
phasize the  truth  of  this  or  that  fiction. 

Most  of  the  material  just  mentioned,  however,  deals  only 
with  the  outward  man  or  woman.  Necessity  for  keen 
psychological  analysis  and  consistency  is  stressed  in  vol- 
umes so  wide  apart  in  time  as  Mareschal's  Chrysolite  and 
Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes.  The  preface  to  Chryso- 
lite (1627)  may  be  found  quoted  in  Koerting.1  That  to 
the  Lettres  Persanes  (1721)  but  echoes  statements  common 
from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century :  "  The  first  thoughts 
[of  the  Persians]  could  not  but  have  a  dash  of  singularity 
in  them;  it  was  apprehended  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  give  them  that  sort  of  singularity  which  is 
not  incompatible  with  understanding  ...  in  speaking  of 
our  religion  these  Persians  should  not  appear  better  in- 
formed than  when  they  talk  of  our  manners  and  customs. 
.  .  .  The  longer  they  reside  in  Europe,  the  less  marvel- 
lous and  extraordinary  the  manners  of  that  part  of  the 
world  begin  to  appear  to  them.  .  .  .  The  author's  chief 
design  was  to  display  the  formation  and  the  progress  of 
their  ideas  .  .  .  surprise  in  persons  who  ought  to  be 
surprised.  .  .  ." 

Obviously,  over-emphasis  might  easily  be  laid  upon  the 
relation  of  the  "  truth-seekers  "  to  advances  in  fictional 
characterization;  for  instance,  the  best  enunciation  of  the 
need  for  psychological  analysis  comes  from  Mile.  Scudery,2 
herself,  as  has  been  seen,  an  opponent  of  the  effort  to 

1  Die  Geschichte  des  Franzdsischen  Romans  im  11 ten  Jahrhundert, 
Ft.  n,  p.  136. 

2V.  p.  242,  note  1. 
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force  belief.  Essays  at  exactness  of  geographical  and 
temporal  setting,  and  theories  of  individuality  of  style  are 
scarcely  traceable  to  sources' other  than  this  movement. 

If  one  pass  over  the  prefaces  to  the  barely-known  French 
novels  of  the  late  16th  century,  the  demand  for  geographical 
definiteness  is  most  distinct  in  the  preface  to  La  Tour 
Hotman's  Histoire  Celtique  (1634)  ;  he  writes:  "  As  the 
theater  of  this  piece  the  author  has  taken  Gaul,  of  which 
he  gives  you  the  most  exact  topography  possible — as  ap- 
pears at  large  in  the  third  book  and  in  detail  through  all 
this  volume."  The  culmination  of  the  movement  is  evi- 
dent in  Defoe's  fling  before  Pt.  II  of  Robinson  Crusoe  at 
the  failure  "  of  all  the  endeavors  of  envious  people  to 
reproach  it  with  being  a  romance,  to  search  it  for  errors 
in  geography."  1  As  for  temporal  setting,  it  seems  suffi- 
cient here  to  note  that  assaults  on  "  anachronism  "  are 
stressed  in  Sorel's  Lysis  (1627).  Of  the  Argenis  he 
declares  in  his  thirteenth  chapter :  "  I  think  the  story 
should  be  very  unpleasant,  since  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
tries are  not  observed  and  since  there  never  was  any  such 
government  in  Sicily."  2 

Individuality  of  style  can  not,  even  in  a  cursory  survey 
of  the  results  of  the  effort  to  force  belief,  be  quite  so 
summarily  treated  as  adherence  to  geographical  and  ethno- 

1  The  full  force  of  the  change  is  seen  in  the  preface  to  Ffloyd's 
translation  of  the  Peruvian  Tales  (1736)  :  "In  laying  the  scene  of  a 
romance,  the  geography  of  the  country  must  be  as  well  preserved  and 
as  nicely  written  as  if  the  adventures  represented  thereon  had  really 
happened."     Maps,  apparently  first  introduced  into  fiction  in  Mundus 
Alter  et  Idem    (1608),  were   soon  made  subservient  to  the   effort 
to  force  belief. 

2  The   results  of   Sorel's  diatribes   are  very   plain   in  the   sudden 
attention  of  the  romancers  to  accurate  costuming,  etc.     The  theory 
is  neatly  put  in  the  preface  to  Ibrahim   (1641),  though  Camus  and 
Gerzan  had  preceded  Mile.  Scude"ry  in  outlining  a  general  scheme. 
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logical  fact.  For  the  wish  to  gain  credence  produced  both 
plainness  and  ornamentation  of  style — plainness  particu- 
larly in  novels  of  manners,  letter-novels,  and  voyages 
imaginaires,  ornamentation  in  satirical  romances  and  in 
the  imitations  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Undoubtedly  the  "  grand  "  style  of  the  pseudo-Oriental 
conteurs  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  great  romance- 
tongue.1  But  undoubtedly,  too,  the  remark  of  Caylus  in 
regard  to  his  Nouveaux  Conies  Orientaux  is  in  place  at 
this  point:  "'The  style  contributes  also  to  their  agreeable- 
ness;  there  is  felt  the  warmth  of  climate  which  produces 
piquant  oddity  for  the  European  reader."  2  More  ger- 
mane to  the  development  of  fiction  are  the  efforts  for 
plainness  of  sentence-structure  and  diction.  The  author 
of  Amours  de  Lintason  ei  de  Pallinoe  (1610)  was  merely 
following  in  the  path  of  Italian  novellieri  when  she  wrote : 
"  an  affected  diction  destroys  belief  in  a  histoire."  A 
regular  phase  of  the  voyage  imaginaire  was  but  unusually 
well  put  by  the  "editor"  of  the  Sevarambians:  "As  to 
the  style  ...  I  leave  every  body  at  full  liberty,  to  approve 
or  condemn  it  as  he  please ;  and  content  myself  with  saying 
that  we  have  altered  it  as  little  as  possible,  being  desirous 
of  keeping  close  to  the  author's  manner  of  writing,  which 
is  very  simple  and  natural."  3  Finally,  Crebillon  in  his 

17.  e.,  the  grandiose  style  peculiar  to  romances. 

2  The  Oriental  tales  are  not  really  gorgeous,  with  the  exception  of 
the  partly  genuine  Persian  and  Turkish  Tales.  Montesquieu  revolts 
thus  before  the  Lettres  Persanes :  "  I  have  relieved  the  reader,  as 
much  as  I  could,  from  the  Asiatic  style,  and  have  exonerated  him 
from  the  trouble  of  an  infinite  number  of  sublime  and  elevated 
expressions  ...  I  have  retrenched  those  long  compliments.  .  .  ." 

*Pr6vost  writes  before  the  Doyen  de  Killerine:  "If  the  wish  to 
be  truthful  does  not  communicate  to  me  beauty  of  imagination, 
which  is  a  gift  of  nature,  and  the  graces  of  style,  which  are 
ordinarily  the  results  of  art,  it  will  render  me  sincere  in  my 
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Lettres  de  la  Marquise  de  M  .  .  .  au  Comte  de  R  .  .  . 
(1732)  was  echoing  a  remark  to  be  found  as  far  back  as 
the  fictional  form  of  the  Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise;  l 
his  words  are  rather  emphatic :  "  Perhaps  they  may  not 
present  you  with  that  accuracy  of  style  in  which  our 
writers  place  so  considerable  a  part  of  their  merit,  but  the 
little  negligences  of  a  woman  of  wit  have  that  amiable 
air  which  might  be  difficult  ...  to  imitate."  2 

For  our  purposes,  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the 
pre-Kichardsonian  "  effort  to  force  belief  "  ends  with  the 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  movement  to  style.  It  is 
well  to  gather  the  threads  of  our  analysis.  From  the  very 
dawn  of  fiction,  then,  there  has  become  observable  a  deter- 
mined attempt  on  the  part  of  writers  to  gain  the  implicit 
credence  of  the  reader.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  author 
has  assailed  the  reader  with  assertions  of  veracity,  with 
throngs  of  "  authorities,"  with  ingenious  avouchings  of 
every  kind  for  "  MSS."  and  their  "  worthy "  finders, 
authors,  and  editors.  It  is  true  that  at  times  the  move- 
ment has  waned — notably  between  1640  and  1670,  during 
the  Scuderian  dominance,  and  again  directly  after  1728. 

recital,  modest  in  my  expressions.  .  ."  Of.  the  prefaces  to  Defoe's 
Memoirs  of  an  English  Officer,  "  not  set  forth  by  any  fictitious  stories, 
nor  embellished  with  rhetorical  flourishes;  plain  truth  is  certainly 
most  becoming  an  old  soldier,"  and  to  Jackson's  Recantation  (1675). 

*P.  26  (1720  ed.).  Cf.  Mrs.  Manley's  Court  Intrigues  (1711),  p. 
137;  the  opening  of  Marianne;  the  preface  to  Les  Aventures  de  .  .  . 
(1712).  In  Boursault's  Lettres  d'une  Dame  a  un  Cavalier  (167?), 
we  read:  "my  dear  child,  your  words  seem  too  well  arranged  to  be 
sincere.  My  love  voices  itself  more  naturally  than  yours.  .  .  ." 
(Letter  vn). 

*  Connected  with  this  general  movement  are  the  bad  grammar 
of  Vollichon  in  the  Roman  Bourgeois;  the  dialect  in  Deloney's  Jacke 
of  Newbery  (159?)  ;  the  lisping  of  Mazarin  in  Sandras's  Coligny 
(1686) ;  the  Gasconese  in  the  Baron  du  Foeneste  (1641),  etc. 
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Yet  amid  all  the  changes  in  European  fiction  before 
Richardson,  the  influence  of  the  movement — more  impor- 
tant than  its  ubiquity — is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  It  has  been 
a  factor  in  causing  speculation  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
morality,  usefulness,  and  attractiveness  of  the  "  true 
story  "  and  the  "  invented  fiction."  More,  it  has  affected 
structure,  characterization,  setting,  and  style  in  narrative. 
If,  for  example,  it  has  injured  the  unity  of  fictions,  it 
has  made  them  more  self-consistent  and  less  conventional. 
Again,  if  it  has  let  loose  a  flood  of  immoral  characters, 
it  has  at  least  called  the  attention  of  writers  of  fiction  to 
the  close  portrayal  of  human  beings  of  every  age,  clime, 
rank,  and  appearance.  Finally,  it  has  aided  the  intro- 
duction into  fiction  of  spatial  and  temporal  "  local  color  "  ; 
and  it  has  suggested  that  the  style  of  a  book  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  individuality  of  its  dramatis  personae. 

ARTHUR  JERROLD  TIEJE. 


X.— HISTOIRE   DE  L'  IMPRESSION   ET  DE  LA  PU- 
BLICATION  DU  DISCOURS  SUE  L'lNEGA- 
LIT&,  DE  J.-J.  ROUSSEAU 

Marc-Michel  Rey,  Tediteur  d' Amsterdam,  ne  fut 
pas  seulement  le  premier  qui  imprima,  d'apres  les 
manuscrits  de  Fauteur,  le  Discours  sur  Vlnegalite 
la  Lettre  a  D'Alembert,  La  Nouvelle  Helo'ise,  Le 
Contrat  social,  la  Reponse  a  VArcheveque  de  Paris, 
et  les  Lettres  de  la  Montague;  il  fut  en  outre  un 
ami  de  Rousseau,  fidele,  genereux,  sincere.  II  a 
droit,  dans  la  biographie  du  citoyen  de  Geneve,  & 
une  place  beaucoup  plus  grande  que  celle  qu'on  lui 
a  accordee  jusqu'ici.  Nous  avons  sur  lui  une 
quantite  de  renseignements  in^dits  dans  les  Lettres 
de  Rey  &  Rousseau,  conservees  £  la  Bibliotheque 
de  la  Ville  de  Neuchatel,  en  Suisse.  Nous  avions 
d'abord  pense  publier  telle  quelle  cette  assez  volumi- 
neuse  correspondance ;  et  puis  nous  avons  renonce 
parcequ'il  nous  a  paru  que  les  frais  seraient  dis- 
proportionnes  avec  la  valeur  d'une  partie  de  ces 
lettres ;  et  nous  nous  sommes  arretes  a  la  fagon 
de  proceder  dont  ces  pages  donnent  un  echantillon, 
c.  a.  d.  drainant  tout  ce  qui  s'y  trouve  de  nouveau 
et  d'utile  sur  chaque  sujet  particulier. 

Nous  en  avons  d'abord  tire  un  travail  assez 
etendu  (qui  paraitra  ailleurs)  sur  les  relations 
privees  des  deux  hommes — avec  quantite  de 
choses,  croyons-nous,  tres  suggestives  du  veritable 
caractere  de  Rousseau. 
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Et  puis,  une  serie  d'etudes  sur  les  circonstances 
dans  lesquelles  out  ete  imprimes  et  publics  les 
differents  ouvrages  que  nous  venons  de  mentionner. 
Ces  differents  chapitres  paraitront  a  mesure  que 
nous  pourrons  profiter,  pour  la  redaction,  des 
materiaux  rassernbles.  En  disant  cela  d'emblee, 
nous  eviterons  peut-etre  a  un  eollegue  de  repeter 
un  travail  qui  a  dej£  ete  fait. 

Ajoutons  que  le  Deuxieme  Discours,  ay  ant  fait 
re*cemment  1'objet  de  plusieurs  travaux  importants, 
ces  pages  viennent  &  leur  heure. 

I.     LES  DOCUMENTS 

1.  Les  principaux  documents  a  consulter  sont :  Lettres 
inedites  de  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  a  Marc-Michel  Rey, 
publiees    par    J.    Bosscha,    membre    de    I'Acadeinie    des 
Sciences  des  Pays-Bas.     Amsterdam,  Fr.  Muller,  et  Paris, 
Firmin  Didot,  1858. 

Cette  correspondance  contient  163  lettres,  allant  du  8 
novembre  1754  au  16  decembre  1773. 

2.  Lettres  de  Rey  a  Rousseau,  inedites.     Bibliotbeque 
de  Neuchatel,  Suisse.     Fonds  Rousseau. 

II  y  a  165  lettres,  dont  158  sont  datees  ou  peuvent  etre 
datees  facilement;  une  (n°  163)  peut  etre  probablement 
datee,  d'apres  comparaison  avec  le  texte  de  Bosscba. 

Elles  vont  du  24  mai  1758  au  8  aout  1767.  Cependant 
la  derniere  lettre  de  la  collection  est  isolee,  de  sorte  qu'on 
peut  dire  que  la  collection  conservee  s'arrete  au  19  aout 
1765. 

Or,  Rousseau  a  quitte  Motiers  le  7  septembre  1765. 
C'est  depuis  cette  epoque  qu'il  a  cesse  de  conserver  les 
lettres  de  Rey,  sans  doute  a  cause  de  sa  vie  err  ante. 
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Depuis  cette  meme  epoque  du  reste,  les  lettres  de 
Rousseau  a  Rey  s'espacent  considerablement ;  pour  des 
raisons  d'affaires  d'abord  (Rousseau  n'a  plus  rien  fait  im- 
primer  de  nouveau  pendant  sa  vie)  ;  pour  des  raisons  per- 
sonnelles  ensuite,  Rousseau  se  retirant  du  commerce  des 
hommes  de  plus  en  plus. 

Dans  nos  citations,  nous  respecterons  Forthographe  de 
Rey,  a  Poceasion  nous  subviendrons  a  la  ponctuation.  Rey 
semble  n'en  connaitre  d'autre  que  la  virgule  qui  lui  tient 
lieu  de  toutes  les  autres.  Parfois  la  fin  de  la  ligne  sert 

de  point. 

# 

II  peut  etre  interessant  de  savoir  le  temps  que  prenait 
un  message  pour  aller  de  Rousseau  a  Rey,  et  vice-versa. 
Voici  ce  qui  ressort  des  lettres. 

D'Amsterdam  ou  etait  Rey,  a  Paris,  il  fallait  environ 
6  jours.  Rousseau  ecrit  le  22  novembre  1754 :  "  Je  viens 
de  recevoir,  Monsieur votre  lettre  du  16 —  "  * 

Rey  regoit  le  22  decembre  1773  une  lettre  envoyee  par 
Rousseau  le  16.2 

D' Amsterdam  a  Montmorency,  il  fallait  6  a  8  jours. 
Rousseau  ecrit  le  2  juin  1758 :  "  Je  rec,ois  a  1'instant,  mon 
cher  Rey,  avec  votre  lettre  du  15.  .  .  ."  3 

Le  28  juin  suivant:  "  Je  rec.ois  a  Tinstant  avec  .  .  . 
votre  lettre  du  22.  .  .  ."  4 

Le  24  octobre  suivant:  "  J'ai  regu,  mon  cher  Rey,  le  19 
de  ce  mois  votre  lettre  du  12.  .  .  ."  5 

Quelquefois  il  y  a  du  retard,  soit  pour  eviter  leg  frais  de 
port,  soit  que  par  manque  de  confiance  dans  les  messagers 

1  Bosscha,  1.  c.,  p.  6.  *  Ibid.,  p.  308. 

'Ibid.,  p.  44.  *Ibid.,  p.  46. 

6  IUd.,  p.  64. 
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ordinaires,  Rousseau  se  f asse  adresser  les  lettres  indirecte- 
ment.  Ainsi  la  17  juin:  "  Je  rec.us  seulement  hier,  mon 
cher  Rey,  votre  paquet  et  votre  lettre  du  6.  Us  passent 
par  les  mains  d'une  femme,  et  les  retards  sont  inevitables 
par  cette  voye,  a  cause  de  la  negligence  ordinaire  a  ce 


sexe. 


D'Amsterdam  a  Motiers-Travers,  il  fallait  environ  10 
jours.  Eousseau  ecrit  le  19  fevrier  1763  :  "  Je  regois  en 
cet  instant,  mon  cher  Key,  avec  votre  lettre  du  8,  vos  deux 
feuilles.  .  .  ."  2 

Le  1  juillet  1764  le  meme  ecrit:  "  Je  regois  votre  lettre 
du  20  juin.  .  .  ."  3 

Le  9  septembre  de  la  meme  annee,  le  meme  ecrit  du 
Champ-du-Moulin  :  "  Le  20  aout  je  re§us  avec  votre  lettre 
du  10  Tepreuve."  4 

Le  6  novembre  suivant  :  "  Je  regois  en  ce  moment,  mon 
cher  confrere,  votre  dernier  paquet.  .  .  ,"  5  et  le  billet  de 
Rey  est  date  26  octobre.6 

En  sens  inverse  le  temps  est  generalement  le  meme, 
sauf  cependant  que  de  Montmorency  a  Amsterdam,  les 
courriers  paraissent  aller  plus  vite  que  d'  Amsterdam  a 
Montmorency,  jamais  plus  de  six  jours,  une  fois  cinq. 

Rey  ecrit  le  6  juin  1758  :  "  Je  regois  mon  cher  Monsieur, 
votre  lettre  du  31.  .  .  ." 

Le  10  juin  1758  :  "  L'honneur  de  la  votre  du  3  m'est 
parvenue  hier.  ..." 

Le  20  septembre  1758  :  "  Je  recjois  mon  cher  Rousseau 
la  votre  du  13  Cour*.  .  .  ." 

Le  27  fevrier  1759:  "  Je  re^ois  Thonneur  de  la  votre 
du  22  Cour*.  .  .  » 


p.  39. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  191.  Voir  aussi  p.  234. 
*IUd.,  p.  216.  4Ibid.,  p.  223. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  236.  •  In6dit. 
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3.  Pour  le  Discours  sur  rinegalite  et  la  Lettre  a 
D'Alembert  nous  avons  quelques  emprunts  faits  a  un 
volume  des  lettres  manuscrites  de  Rey,  Malesherbes  et 
d'Alembert,  conservees  a  la  Bibliotheque  Rationale:  MSS. 
Fr.  Nouv.  acq.  1183.  Librairie  sous  Malesherbes. 
Brunetiere  cite  cette  collection  dans  la  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  1  fevrier  1882 ;  Maugras,  dans  son  livre  sur  Vol- 
taire et  J.  J.  Rousseau  p.  67  (note).  Et  P.  P.  Plan  vient 
de  publier  tout  le  recueil  dans  le  Mercure  de  France  du  1 
mai  1912,  pp.  1-15. 


II.       CORRESPONDANCE  DE  ROUSSEAU  ET  DE  HEY  A  PROPOS 
DU    DlSCOURS  8UR  L'lNEGALITE 

Le  Discours  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts  avait  ete  publie  a 
Paris  par  Pissot.  Rousseau,  peu  au  courant  encore  des 
choses  d'imprimerie,  et  du  reste  malade,  avait  laisse  faire 
Diderot,  lequel  ceda  la  prose  de  son  ami  gratuitement.1 
C'etait  en  1750.  Rey  reimprima  des  1751  ce  discours: 
"  en  Pannee  1751  je  publiai  a  la  suite  du  Journal  des 
Scavans  votre  premier  Discours  sur  les  Sciences,  J.  ISTeaul- 
me  1'insera  aussi  dans  un  ouvrage  periodique  intitule 
le  Petit  Reservoir,  je  ne  lav  pas  reemprime  et  j'attendois 
votre  approbation  pour  le  reemprimer  avec  vos  autres 
ouvrages.  .  .  ."  2  Des  lors  la  question  de  Timpression 
du  Discours  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts  ne  fait  qu'un  avec 
celle  de  Fimpression  des  CEuvres.  !N"ous  n'avons  done  pas 
a  nous  en  occuper  ici.  Ajoutons  seulement  ce  passage 
d'une  lettre  de  Rey  18  avril  1759 :  "  Je  voudrais  imprimer 
votre  Discours  qui  a  remporte  le  prix  a  I'Academie  de 

1  Confessions  vni;  cf.  Hachette,  vm,  p.  260. 

8  Lettre  inedite  du  17  aotit  1761.  • 
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Dijon,  voulez  vous  me  1'envoyer  revu,  de  cetle  fagon  je 
reimprimerai  petit  a  petit  vos  ouvrages  dont  on  me  de- 
mande  de  terns  en  terns  des  exemplaires  complets  que  je 
ne  puis  pas  fournir;  je  compte  bien  faire  la  collection 
eomplette  (apres  Julie)  et  qu'il  n'y  aura  plus  de  difficultea 
entre  nous."  l  Nous  ne  savons  si  Rousseau  a  repondu. 
Bosscha  ne  donne  rien.  Nous  apprenons  encore  qu'en 
1767  Key  a  reimprime  les  ouvrages  de  la  collection  non 
uniforme,  apres  quoi  il  devait  se  mettre  a  une  edition 

uniforme.2 

* 

Le  Discours  sur  I'lnegalite  est  la  premiere  oeuvre  im- 
primee  par  Hey  d'abord. 

Rappelons  les  circonstances  — 

Le  premier  juin  1754,  environ  3  ans  apres  1'impression 
du  Discours  sur  les  sciences,  Rousseau  quitta  Paris  pour 
une  visite  a  Geneve.3  Son  second  Discours  etait  acheve, 
il  avait  aussi  en  poche  une  Epitre  Dedicatoire,  et  se  pro- 
posait  de  solliciter  du  Conseil  de  Geneve  la  permission 
de  dedier  son  ouvrage  a  la  Republique.  Cette  epitre  fut 
probablement  terminee  en  route;  elle  est  datee  de  Cham- 
bery,  12  juin  1754  :4  "  Jugeant  qu'il  etoit  mieux,  pour 
eviter  toute  chicane,  de  ne  la  dater  ni  de  France  ni  de 
Geneve."  II  n'obtint  rien,  ou  plutot  trouva  plus  prudent 
de  ne  pas  s'exposer  a  un  refus,  comme  il  Texplique  dans 
sa  lettre  du  28  novembre  1754  a  M.  Perdrian.5  Nean- 
moins  il  dediera  son  osuvre  comme  il  se  Fetait  propose 
(voir  lettre  a  M.  Vernes  6  juillet  1755)  ;6  elle  fut  agreee 


*In6dite.     18  avril  1759.    Voir  deja  4  septembre  1758,  m6me  de- 
mande. 

1  Lettre  intdite  de  Hey.     9  aotlt  1767. 

8  Confessions  vni,  Ed.  Hachette,  vm,  p.  278. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  279.  .  8  Ed.  H.  x,  p.  90. 

8  llid.t  x,  p.  97. 
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officiellement,  mais  lui  crea  des  ennemis  individuels,  in- 
fluents dans  les  affaires  de  Geneve :  "  Des  ennemis  dans 
le  conseil,  des  jaloux  dans  la  bourgeoisie."  l 

C'est  pendant  le  sejour  a  Geneve  en  1754  que  Rousseau 
fit  la  connaissance  de  Rey  et  fit  avec  celui-ci  les  arrange- 
ments necessaires  pour  la  publication  du  second  Dis- 
cours.2  Rey  regoit  le  manuscrit  du  Discours  en  octobre 
("  Yous  receutes  ce  manuscrit  au  mois  d'octobre  ")  3  soit  a 
Geneve  soit  peut-etre  comme  le  veut  Bosscha  (sans  dire 
cependant  sur  quoi  il  fonde  son  affirmation  p.  2)  a  Paris, 
en  y  passant  lors  de  son  retour  d' Amsterdam.  En  tout 
cas  Rey  avait  le  manuscrit  en  poche  en  passant  a  Paris, 
comme  il  ressort  d'une  lettre  de  Rey  a  Malesherbes  ("  j'au- 
rois  eu  1'honneur  de  vous  le  faire  voir  en  mns.  si  je  vous 
avois  rencontre  chez  vous  quand  j'y  fut  pour  prendre 
conge.  .  .  .").4  Quelque  temps  apres  commenga  la  corres- 

pondance. 

* 

II  y  a  17  lettres  de  Rousseau  a  Rey  sur  ce  sujet  dans  le 
volume  de  Bosscha;  la  premiere  du  8  septembre  1754,  la 
derniere  du  19  juin  1755. 

Aucune  des  lettres  de  Rey  a  Rousseau  datant  de  la  pe- 
riode  de  la  premiere  impression  du  Discours  sur  I'Inegalite 
ne  nous  est  parvenue.  Pourquoi  Rousseau  n?a-t-il  pas 
conserve  ces  lettres?  II  est  impossible  de  repondre.  Ou 
bien  auraient-elles  ete  avec  la  liasse  de  lettres  et  docu- 
ments qui  lui  a  ete  volee  et  dont  il  se  plaint  dans  les  Con- 
fessions livre  xn :  5  C'est  plutot  douteux,  car  Rousseau 

1  Confessions  vim,  H.  vm,  p.  281. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  281. 

'Lettre  de  29  mai  1755   (Bosscha,  p.  25). 

4  20  mars   1755;   reproduite  plus  has. 

5  Ed.  H.  ix,  p.  46. 
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nous  apprend  lui-meme  que  pour  la  correspondance,  la 
lacune  est  des  six  mois  d'octobre  1756  a  mars  1757,  soit 
une  periode  entre  1'impression  du  Discours  sur  I'lnegalite 
et  Timpression  de  la  Lettre  a  D'Alembert.  D'autre  part 
cette  correspondance  specials  de  1756  a  57  qui  importait 
a  Rousseau  n'a  pas  ete  volee  seule.  Ainsi  la  question 
reste  ouverte.1 

II  y  a  dans  les  lettres  de  Rey  posterieures  a  cette  periode 
de  premiere  impression,  et  se  rapportant  plus  specialement 
a  la  Lettre  a  D'Alembert,  a  la  Nouvelle  Heloise,  au  Con- 
trat  social  et  aux  Lettres  de  la  Montague,  certains  passages 
se  rapportant  au  Second  Discours  et  qui  peuvent  etre 
utiles  au  chercheur.  Nous  les  grouperons  a  la  fin  de  ce 
chapitre. 

Commengons  par  emprunter  aux  lettres  publiees  par 
Bosscha  les  renseignements  qui  nous  interessent  sur  cette 
publication,  et  comparons-les  avec  les  renseignements 
obtenus  d'autres  sources.  En  meme  temps  nous  mention- 
nerons  les  passages  relatifs  aux  rapports  de  Rousseau  et 
de  Rey  qui  indirectement  jettent  quelque  lumiere  sur 
le  caractere  de  l'ecrivain. 

Le  titre  de  1'ouvrage,  d'apres  Bosscha,  etait  dans  la 
premiere  edition  "  Discours  sur  I'origine  et  les  fonde- 
ments  de  I'inegalite  parmi  les  Jiommes:  Par  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, Citoyen  de  Geneve.  Non  in  depravatis  sed  in  his 
quae  secundam  naturam  habent,  considerandum  est  quid 
sit  naturale.  Aristot.  Politic.  L.  2.  A  Amsterdam  chez 
Marc-Michel  Rey."  Ce  titre  peut  etre  tres  exact  (nous 
n'avons  pas  d'edition  originale  a  notre  disposition)  mais 
il  convient  de  rappeler  ici  la  notice  de  M.  Dufour  dans 

1Dans  une  lettre  de  Rousseau  a  Vernes,  22  oct.  1758,  le  premier 
envoie  au  second  un  fragment  de  lettre  de  Rey  "  a  demi-dechiree  et 
que  j'ai  heureusement  retrouvee."  (H.  x,  p.  196). 
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les  Annales  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Ie  Annee,  p.  189-190,  notice 
qui  revele  le  fait  que  Bosscha,  croyant  avoir  sous  les  yeux 
une  edition  originate,  n'avait  en  realite  qu'une  contre- 
fa§on.  La  plupart  des  notes  de  Bosscha  sont  ainsi  sujettes 
a  caution.  Et  quand  il  s'agit  de  texte,  du  reste,  il  aurait 
bien  pu  se  douter  de  son  erreur  puisque  les  allusions  tres 
precises  des  lettres  de  Rousseau  a  1'impression  de  Rey  ne 
se  verifiaient  pas  dans  Pexemplaire  dont  il  se  servait.1 

AEEANGEMENTS  POUE  LA  PUBLICATION.  Rousseau  avait 
ete  en  communication  avec  deux  imprimeurs,  un  certain 
Bousquet,2  et  Rey,  le  premier  offrant  davantage.  Rey  fut 

aVoir  p.  ex.  notes  3  et  4  de  p.  9;  notes  1  et  2  de  p.  10;  note  1 
de  p.  23,  etc. 

2  A  la  grande  obligeance  de  M.  Bernard  Bouvier,  president  de  la 
"  Socie"te"  J.  J.  Rousseau,"  nous  devons  la  communication  des  ren- 
seignements  suivants  sur  Bousquet  tires  de  E.  H.  Gaullieur,  Etudes 
sur  la  typographic  genevoise  du  XV  °  au  XIX  °  siecles.'  Geneve  1855, 
p.  225  et  suiv. 

Marc-Michel   Bousquet,   libraire   et   imprimeur   a   Geneve   et   a 
Lausanne  au  XVIII  °  siecle. 

"Marc-Michel  Bousquet,  bourgeois  de  Grancy,  dans  le  Bailliage 
de  Marges,  fils  de  Michel  Bousquet  du  Languedoc,  fut  regu  bour- 
geois de  Geneve  en  1724.  ...  II  cut  plus  tard  a  Lausanne  un  grand 
e"tablissement  de  librairie." 

"Francois  Grasset,  employe*  chez  les  freres  de  Fournes,  a  Genfcve, 
les  quitta  en  1754  et  entra  chez  M.  Bousquet  qui  venait  d'e"tablir  a 
Lausanne  une  socie*te"  typographique.  En  1761  Grasset  se  brouilla 
avec  Bousquet  et  trouva  moyen  d'acque"rir  cinq  des  sept  portions 
dont  Tancien  fond  de  la  societe"  M.  M.  Bousquet  et  Cie  6tait  compost." 

En  parlant  de  Voltaire  Gaullieur  e"crit :  "  Des  son  arriv^e  nous  le 
voyons  aux  prises  avec  Grasset,  agent  de  la  librairie  de  Bousquet,  qui 
venait  de  fonder  a  Lausanne,  cette  mgrne  anne"e  1755  un  grand  e"tab- 
lissement  typographique." 

II  y  a  done  deux  dates  1754  et  1755  pour  "  1'e'tablissement 
typographique"  de  Bousquet  a  Lausanne.  M.  Bouvier  a  la  bonte" 
d'ajouter:  Bousquet  e"tait  a  Lausanne  avant  1755  comme  le  prouve 
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prefere,  semble-t-il,  simplement  par  sentimentalite  et  pour 
I'honnetete  de  ses  apparences. 

PEIX  PAYE.  La  correspondance  entre  Rousseau  et  Rey 
dit  simplement  ceci :  "  M.  Bousquet,  ...  m' en  off  rant, 

1'edition  de  Montesquieu  Grandeur  et  decadence  des  Romains  & 
Lausanne  chez  Marc-Michel  Bousquet  et  Cie.  1749.  Quinze  ans 
auparavant  il  6tait  a  Geneve,  te"moin  la  Bibliotheque  italique  13 
vol.  1728-1734  a  Geneve,  Chez  Marc-Michel  Bousquet  et  Cie  libraires 
et  imprimeurs.  Quel  est  done  I'6v6nement  de  1754  ou  1755?  est-ce 
une  iniprimerie  ajoute"e  a  une  librairie  qui  existait  de\ja?  est-ce 
un  simple  de"veloppement  de  1'ancienne  maison  de  commerce?  — peu 
nous  importe.  Mais  probablement  que  Bousquet  aura  pense"  que  ce 
serait  habile  de  s'emparer  d'un  e"crivain  comme  Rousseau  a  ce  moment 
important  de  ses  affaires  et  a-t-il  pour  cela  6t6  fort  ge"ne"reux  dans 
ses  offres.  Rousseau  a  probablement  vu  Bousquet  lors  de  son  voyage 
a  Geneve  en  1754,  de  mgme  que  Rey. 

Rey  dit  dans  une  lettre  21  fe"vrier  1761  &  Rousseau,  qu'il  passa 
huit  ans  chez  ce  Bousquet  (Voir  ci-dessous)  ;  il  fit  done,  semble-t-il, 
chez  lui  son  apprentissage. 

Quant  aux  promesses  de  Bousquet  i  Rousseau  dont  il  va  £tre 
question,  il  semble  qu'il  ne  faudrait  pas  trop  s'y  fier.  Voici  quelques 
fragments  de  correspondance.  Rousseau  croyant  a  des  indiscretions, 
ou  a  des  plaintes  de  Rey  sur  son  compte  lui  e"crit  le  1  juin  1759  "... 
Un  nomine"  Chappuis,1  associe"  de  M.  M.  Bousquet  a  de"bite"  dans 
Paris  que  j'avois  etrangement  ranconne"  M.  Rey;  que  j'en  avois 
extorque"  plus  de  quattre  mille  livres;  que  j'etois  un  Arabe,  un 
Juif  ..."  A  quoi  Rey  re"pond  le  11  juin:  "  Je  ne  comprend  pas 
mon  cher  Rousseau,  comment  vous  pouvez  prendre  des  impressions 
ainsi  a  la  legere,  depuis  1754  je  n'ay  aucune  relation  avec  M. 
Bousquet  de  Lausanne,  et  pour  Chapuis  que  jay  vu  dans  ce  pais  en 
1753  je  vous  le  donne  pour  une  mauvaise  langue,  je  ne  le  connois 
que  pour  lui  avoir  rendu  service  dans  ce  pais  et  pour  avoir  fait  de 
faux  rapports  a  Bousquet  quand  il  fut  de  retour  en  Suisse,  il  ne 
faut  pas  mon  cher  croire  tout  ce  qu'on  dit,  il  y  a  encore  un  homme 
Grasset  (cf.  ci-dessus  les  remarques  de  Gaullieur)  que  jay  vu  a  Paris 
en  1754  dont  jay  lieu  de  me  plaindre  et  que  jay  assez  de  raison 

1  Sans  doute  pas  le  me"me  que  celui  dont  il  esk  question  Confessions 
vn  ((Euvres,  vm,  p.  281)  et  dans  la  Correspondance  (ix,  pp.  63-65) 
ainsi  que  le  suggfere  Bosscha,  p.  76  note. 
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beaucoup  davantage  que  je  ne  vous  en  avals  demande  et 
que  je  n'en  ai  regu  de  vous,  croyait  faire  un  tres  bon 
marche."  Nous  savons  cependant  par  la  lettre  de  Rous- 
seau a  M.  Le  Nieps,  du  25  avril  1T59,1  que  Rey  paya 
25  louis  pour  le  2e  Discours  et  30  pour  la  lettre  a  D'Alem- 
bert.2  Par  contre  la  correspondance  de  Rousseau  a  Rey 

pour  le  faire  cofrer  s'il  met  jamais  les  pieds  dans  cette  ville." — Joli 
trio  que  Bousquet,  Chapuis  et  Grasset  si  on  en  croit  Rey.  Citons 
encore  du  21  fe"vrier  1761  quelques  mots:  les  e*diteurs  de  Suisse  et 
de  France  cherchent  a  brouiller  Rey  avec  Rousseau  pour  enlever  au 
premier  sa  bonne  fortune  d'etre  l'imprimeur  du  second.  Quelquefois 
Rousseau  comprend  que  c'est  me'disance,  quelquefois  pas.  Rey  alors 
lui  explique;  ainsi:  "Dans  l'anne"e  1754.  ju.  ,le.  malheur  de  faire 
connaissance  a  Paris  avec  un  nomine"  Grasset,  de  Gen&ve  je  me  tient 
tou  jours  sur  la  reserve,  Mesra  Cramer  m'en  ay  ant  parle"  tres  peu 
avantageusement,  malgre'  ma  precaution  nous  parl^mea  de  Bousquet 
de  Lausanne  chez  lequel  jay  demure"  8  ans,  je  ne  pus  pas  avec  ma 
franchise  ordinaire  m'empe'cke'  de  dire  que  pour  son  grand  malheur 
il  imprimoit  toujours  au  dela  de  ses  rentre"e  ce  qui  etoit  cause  qu'il 
etoit  toute  1'annee  cours  d'argent  et  dans  Pembarras,  sans  quoi  M. 
Bousquet  pourroit  etre  a  son  aise;  comme  je  n'avangois  qu'une  chose 
r£elle  je  ne  crus  avoir  fait  un  grand  mal;  je  ne  sgai  et  nay  jamais 
su  ni  desire*  de  scavoir  ce  que  Grasset  avoit  raporte  a  Bousquet; 
mais  j'en  recu  une  lettre  fulminante  comme  si  j'avois  lache"  contre 
lui  les  plus  grandes  infamies;  j'esperai  du  terns  la  justice  que  me 
devoit  M.  Bousquet,  il  ne  me  la  rendu  qu'avec  le  terns  apres  avoir 
vu  de  nouvelles  coquineries  des  Grasset  et  que  je  faisois  mon  devoir 
dans  mon  Comerce,  que  je  me  faisois  une  bonne  reputation;  mon 
cher  Rousseau  vous  me  rendrez  j'espere  cette  mgme  justice  parceque 
je  n'ay  jamais  parle  de  vous  qu'avec  Respect  et  que  je  n'en  ay  que 
du  bien  a  dire.  .  .  ."  Rousseau  a  souvent  reproche"  a  Rey  d'etre 
trop  enclin  a  causer;  cette  lettre  eemble  bien  le  prouver  aussi. 
1  H.  x,  p.  209. 

1  Comme  nous  aliens  avoir  souvent  1'occasion  de  parler  de  questions 
d'argent,  il  sera  bon  de  rappeler  la  valeur  des  monnaies  a  cette 
e"poque. 

Le  louis  valait   .  24  Uvres,  ou  francs. 

LVcu  valait    .    .  6  Uvres,  ou  francs. 

Le  sou  valait  .    .  1/20  de  Uvre. 
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nous  donne  ce  detail  supplement aire  que  Tauteur  re§ut 
gratuitement  60  exemplaires  de  son  ouvrage :  "  Vous  me 


A  titre  de  comparaison  voici  quelques  chiffres  relatifs  &  d'autres 
Merits  de  Rousseau. 

Discours  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts. . .  .Rien  (H.  vm,  260,  et  x,  209) 

Le  devin  du  milage 500  francs.     (H.  vm,  275  et 

X,  203,  209 ).* 
Cf. .  aussi:     B.     de     Saint 
Pierre,  Vie  et  ouvrages  de 
J.  J.  R.  6d.  Souriau  1908, 
p.  63. 

Discours  sur  Vln^galiU 600  francs  (25  louis)     (H.  x,  209) 

Lettre  d  D'Alembert ..700  francs   (30  louis)    (ibid.) 

Nouvelle  H&oise 2160  francs    ( 90  louis )    ( Bosscha, 

p.  65  et  68.) 

Contrat   social 1000  francs  (Bosscha,  p.  121 ) 

Emile 6000  francs   (H.  x,  p.  287) .» 

Lettres  de  la  montagne 1000  francs    (Rey,  lettres    [  in6di- 

tes]   19  oct.  1764) 
500  francs.8 

Lettre  a  l'Archev6que  de  Paris. .  .500  francs?  Rey,  lettres  [inedites], 

14  janv.  1763:  La  question  est 
discutee,  mais  nous  ne  savons 
pas  le  resultat.  Nous  suppo- 
sons  ce  chiffre  puisque  les 
Lettres  de  la  montagne  de  lon- 
gueur double  (130  pages  centre 
60  dans  ed  H.)  ont  ete  payees 
1000  fr. 

Dictionnaire  de  musique 1200?   (Indication  &  contrCler  dans 

H.  XT.  p.  251-2.)  Ce  n'est  du 
reste  pas  Rey  qui  Fa  imprime". 

1  La  moitie"  de  cette  somme  fut  payee  en  livres  imprimis  par 
Pissot.  En  outre  Rousseau  recut  du  roi  100  louis,  de  madame  de 
Pompadour  50  louis;  done  en  tout  5300  francs  presqu'autant  que 
pour  I'Emile.  (Cf.  H.  vm,  p.  275.) 

3  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Vie  et  ouvrages  de  Rousseau,  ed. 
Souriau,  p.  61,  dit  7000  livres. 

8  Donn6s  apres  coup  par  Rey,  car  le  manuscrit  s'etait  trouve  plus 
long  qu'il  ne  croyait. 
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marquez  que  mes  60  exemplaires  seront  exactement  cor- 
riges.  .  .  ." 1 

Ici  se  place  1'episode  de  la  robe  offerte  a  Therese  Le- 
vasseur  par  Hey  a  1'occasion  de  la  publication  du  2e  Dis- 
cours.  Nous  en  avons  parle  ailleurs. 

REMISE  DU  MANUSCKIT.     En  octobre  1754.2 

L'IMPKESSION  a  commence  vers  la  mi-novembre  1754. 
Le  22  Rousseau  rec,oit  les  "  essais  de  caracteres  "  3  et  le  3 
Janvier  1755  les  premieres  epreuves  a  corriger.4 

L'ouvrage  devait  etre  acheve  en  6  ou  8  semaines :  "  Vous 
receutes  ce  manuscrit  au  mois  d'octobre  et  promites  de  le 
rendre  public  en  Janvier  au  plus  tard."  5  Au  lieu  de 
Janvier  il  fut  acneve  en  avril.6  C'est  le  24  avril  que  Rey 
envoie  les  dernieres  feuilles  a  Malesherbes,  3  feuilles  de 
notes;  et  le  26  mai  il  envoie  trois  cartons  (faits  d'apres 
les  indications  de  Rousseau,  lettre  du  10  avril).  On  peut 
etre  sur  que  la  date  du  24  avril  est  bien  exactement  celle 
de  la  fin  de  Timpression  de  Fouvrage,  car  Rey  avait  hate 
d'envoyer  les  feuilles  a  Paris  pour  obtenir  Fautorisation 
de  faire  entrer  le  livre  en  France.7 

La  lenteur  de  Rey  met  Rousseau  hors  de  lui.  Le  16 
novembre  il  lui  ecrit :  "  Je  ne  puis  vous  cacher,  Monsieur, 
1'etonnement  ou  je  suis  de  ne  recevoir  aucune  de  vos 
nouvelles."  8  Le  17  il  vient  de  recevoir  une  lettre:  "  Je 
vois  avec  chagrin  que  des  vetilles  vous  retardent  tandisque, 
par  votre  faute  [a  cause  du  retard]  il  nous  importe  d'user 

^0  f^vrier  1755,  p.  15. 

2  29  mai  1755,  p.  25.     Voir  ci-dessus. 

3  P.  6.  4  P.  8. 

6  29  mai  1755,  p.  25.  8  10  avril  1755,  p.  23-24. 

7  Lettres  de  Rey  du  17,  24  avril  et  26  mai. 

8  P.  5. 

10 
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de  la  plus  grande  diligence."  1  Le  22 :  "  Vous  me  mar- 
quez  que  vous  ne  commencerez  le  travail  que  je  croyais 
fort  avance  qu'apres  avoir  regu  ma  reponse."  2  Le  12 
decembre :  1'experience  m'a  "  appris  a  ne  pas  croire  etour- 
diment  que  vous  travaillez  a  notre  affaire,  comme  vous 
me  Favez  promis.  .  ."  3  Le  23  fevrier  1755 :  "  Puisque 
vous  voulez,  Monsieur,  me  dedommager  de  la  lenteur  par 
Inexactitude.  .  .  ."  4  Une  lettre  de  Rousseau  de  la  pre- 
miere moitie  de  mars  etait  si  terrible  que  Rey  la  detruisit 
semble-t-il,  car  elle  est  perdue.  Rousseau  s'en  excuse  en 
quelque  sorte  "  tout  ce  que  je  puis  et  dois  repondre  a  vos 
observations  c'est  de  la  regarder  comme  non  ecritte  a 
cet  egard." 5  Les  memes  lenteurs  exasperent  Rousseau 
quand  il  s'agit  d'obtenir  la  permission  de  Fentree  du  livre 
en  France,6  quoique  la  il  n'y  aura  peut-etre  pas  tant  de  la 
f aute  de  Rey ;  ceci  appartient  a  un  autre  paragraphs 

*    *    * 

Nous  rappelons  quelques  incidents  de  1' impression. 

a)  M.  Soubeiran,  directeur  de  1' Academic  de  Dessin  de 
Geneve,  avait  ete  charge  de  faire  un  cartouche  pour  la 
premiere  page.  II  y  eut  quelque  retard.7  Rey  alors  en 
fit  faire  un  autre  en  Hollande.8  Entre  temps  Soubeiran 
envoie  son  projet  a  Rousseau  qui  1'expedie  a  Rey,9  lequel 
de  son  cote  fait  tenir  a  Rousseau  celui  du  graveur  hol- 
landais.  Les  envois  se  croisent.  Rousseau  n'aime  pas 
le  projet  hollandais ;  il  y  a  "  une  grosse  joufflue  de  Liberte 
qui  n'a  gueres  1'air  noble  et  fier  " ;  cependant  il  abandonne 
la  decision  a  Rey.10  Dans  sa  prochaine  lettre  Rousseau 

1  Ibid.  3  P.  7. 

8  P.  8.  *  P.  16. 

8  Le  20  mars,  p.  20.  °  P.  25  et  ,p.  27. 

T  8  noveir.bre  1854,  p.  3.  8  P.  21. 

•P.    13.  10P.  21. 
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declare  qu'il  s'est  raccommode  "  avec  la  liberte  et  que  Key 
lui  fera  plaisir  en  Femployant.1  Bosscha  ajoute  en  note 
qu'on  a  renonce  a  orner  1'edition  d'aucune  vignette;  mais 
que  la  fameuse  "  Liberte "  a  ete  employee  en  tete  du 
Contrat  social  (Voir  lettre  de  Rousseau  a  Rey,  6  Janvier 
1762).  Le  contexte  n'indique  nullement  que  la  vignette 
est  employee  pour  la  premiere  fois  pour  le  Contrat  social; 
il  y  a  d'autres  exemples  ou  la  meme  vignette  a  servi  deux 
fois.  En  outre,  voici  ce  que  Rey  ecrit  dans  sa  lettre 
(inedite)  du  31  decembre  1Y61:  "  j'y  mettrai  [au  Contrat 
social]  pour  vignette  celle  qui  se  trouve  au  titre  du  Dis- 
cours  sur  I'inegalite  in  8°.  .  .  ."  2  (Bosscha  se  fonde 
probablement  pour  son  affirmation  sur  1'examen  de  Fedi- 
tion  qu'il  croit  originale  et  qu'il  consulte;  le  manque  de 
vignette  dans  son  edition  confirmerait,  s'il  etait  besoin, 
qu?il  n'a  eu  entre  les  mains  qu'une  contrefagon.)  3 

&)  Les  corrections  tiennent  tres  a  coeur  a  Rousseau.  Ar- 
rive a  la  feuille  K,  il  marque  a  Rey  qu'il  faudra  7  ou  8 
cartons.4  II  n'aime  guere  les  errata  (que  Rey  propose). 
A  la  fin  (10  avril)  Rousseau  laisse  a  Rey  le  choix  de  la 
f  agon  de  corriger  les  f  autes ;  mais  elles  doivent  absolument 
disparaitre.  "  Vous  trouverez  ci-derriere  la  note  du  petit 
nombre  de  f  autes  [il  y  en  a  six]  qui  doivent  etre  corrigees 
dans  le  texte,  soit  a  la  main,  soit  avec  des  cartons.  Vous 
pouvez  faire  des  errata  des  autres.  .  .  ."  5  Le  26  mai 
trois  cartons  sont  envoyes  a  M.  de  Malesherbes.6 

1  P.  22. 

4  Quant  a  la  vignette  de  Soubeiran,  nous  en  ignorons  la  destined. 
Rousseau  continua  ^  estimer  1'homme.  Voir  lettre  a  Vernes  22  oct. 
1758  (H.  x,  p.  196). 

8  P.  19.  4  P.  21. 

8  P.  23. 

«  Lettre  incite.     Bibl.  nat.:  MS.  fr.;  nouv.  acq.  1183.  V.:v 
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c)  L'abbe  Yvon,  probablement  un  ami  de  Rey,  se  charge 
d'aider  a  la  correction  des  epreuves.     Rousseau,  sans  le 
connaitre,  lui  exprime  cependant  sa  reconnaissance  par 
Fintermediare  de  Rey.1 

d)  A  cette  epoque,  on  le  sait,  c'etait  le  destinataire 
qui  pay  ait  ies  frais  de  poste.     Rousseau  mande  le  12  dec. 
en  post-scriptum  a  Rey :  "  Quand  vous  aurez  quelque  chose 
a  m'envoyer  vous  me  ferez  plaisir  de  profiter  de  toutes  les 
occasions  qui  pourront  eviter  les  frais  de  la  poste  sans 
incommoder  personnel '     Rey  lui  fait  son  prochain  envoi 
indirectement,    et  Rousseau  n'a   rien   a   payer.     On  lui 
apporte  le  paquet  de  I'hotel  de  Soubise.2     II  s'inquiete 
(3  Janvier)  car  il  ne  soufFrira  pas  qu'un  autre  paye  ses 
ports  de  lettre;  et  il  indique  une  adresse  sure  a  Rey,  a 
savoir :  "  A  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  pour  remettre  a  M.  Fran- 
c,ois  Mussard,  a  Paris.     II  n'est  pas  necessaire  que  mon 
nom  y  soit."  3     Le  24  Janvier,  il  ecrit:  "  Comme  les  frais 

1  12  decembre  (p.  8)  3  Janvier  1754  (p.  10).  Cf.  aussi  p.  3,  13, 
21. — Pour  1'abbe"  Yvon  voir  BibliograpMe  universelle.  II  6crivit  des 
articles  pour  I' 'Encyclopedic  (par  exemple  Ame,  Athec,  Dieu)  ;  ennemi 
des  superstitions,  mais  non  de  la  religion,  sa  moderation  le  brouilla 
plus  tard  avec  les  Encyclope"distes  (cf.  lettre  de  Voltaire  a  d'Alem- 
bert  9  oct.  1755).  Dans  la  correspondance  de  Rey  a  Rousseau  nous 
avons  un  passage  de  huit  ans  posterieur  a  1'^poque  qui  nous  occupe, 
le  1  nov.  1763:  "Vous  seave"s  peut-§tre — 6crit  Rey — que  1'abbe"  Yvon 
travaille  a  Paris  a  une  re"ponse  a  votre  lettre  a  De  Beaumont  [parue 
1763]  on  m'a  envoy6  la  premiere,  elle  est  imprime"e  sous  mon  nom 
[sic]  au  bureau  du  Mercure  de  France;  suivant  la  preface  il  doit 
y  avoir  15  lettres  qui  ne  vous  feront  pas  grand  tort.  .  .  ."  (Ine"dite). 
II  semble  qu'il  ne  parut  que  deux  des  15  lettres;  le  titre  de  cet 
ouvrage  est  Lettres  d  M .  Rousseau  pour  servir  de  reponse  &  sa  lettre 
contre  le  mandement  de  I'archevdque  de  Paris.  Amsterdam  (Paris) 
1763  in-8. 

3  P.  8.  Rousseau  demeurait  a  cette  6poque  dans  un  petit  apparte- 
ment  de  Ph6tel  de  Languedoc,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Honor6.  (Cf.  H. 
Tin,  p.  250.) 

3  P.  8,  9.  Pour  Mussard,  voir  Confessions  vin,  p.  265,  et  Musset- 
Pathay,  Vie  et  ceuvres  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Vol.  n,  p.  254. 
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de  la  poste  sont  enormes,  peut-etre  pourrez-vous  me  les 
eviter  a  Paide  du  Billet  ci-joint."  6  Est-ce  une  nouvelle 
adresse  ? — nous  ne  savons ;  mais  le  1  f evrier,  il  propose 
un  5e  mode  d'envoi.  "  Quant  aux  feuilles  que  vous  m'en- 
verrez  desormais,  je  vous  prie  que  ce  soit  sous  le  couvert 
de  Monsieur  Dupin  de  Chenonceaux,  Fermier  General 
a  PHotel  des  Fermes  du  Roy  a  Paris.1 

En  ce  qui  concerne  le  prix  des  ports  dont  Rousseau  se 
plaint  si  souvent  nous  avons  peu  de  reseignements  precis. 
On  en  trouverait  probablement  de  plus  satisfaisants  dans 
un  ouvrage  special  sur  le  sujet.  Yoici  cependant  quelques 
chiifres  des  lettres  de  Rousseau  et  Rej: 

Rey  ecrit  le  10  juin  1758 :  "  Votre  lettre  ne  m'a  coute 
que  5  sols  au  lieu  de  10  qu'elle  paye  de  Paris  ici."  2 

Et  le  24  mai  1758 :  "  jay  paye  pour  le  port  du  manuscrit 
{Lettre  sur  les  spectacles)  entre  12  a  13  11  ou  f  5.  1  de 
Hollande."  3 

Rousseau,  a  Montmorency,  le  27  dec.  1761  a  propos 
d'une  brochure  envoy  ee  par  Rey :  "  mais  ay  ant  ete  mise 
a  la  poste  a  Paris,  elle  m'a  coute  trente  sols  de  Paris  ici. 
Par  le  messager  PEpine  elle  ne  m'eut  coute  que  4  ou 
5  sols."  4  Rousseau  nous  renseigne  lui-meme  sur  le  mes- 
sager PEpine;  le  25  mars  1762  il  ecrit  a  Rey:  "  37 adresse 
de  L'Epine,  messager  de  Montmorenci,  que  vous  me  de- 
mandez,  mon  cher  Rey,  par  votre  lettre  du  15,  est  rue  St. 
Germain  I'Auxerrois  a  V Hotel  de  Grammont,  et  il  part  de 
Paris  quatre  fois  la  semaine,  savoir  les  lundis,  mardis, 
jeudis  et  samedis  a  deux  heures."  5 

A  propos  du  Contrat  social,  le  4  fevrier  1762  Rousseau 
ecrit :  "  Si  vous  pouviez  m'envoyer  les  epreuves  deux  a 

1  P.  11.  2  P.  13. 

8  InSdites.  4  Bosscha,  p.  127. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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deux  cela  feroit  quelque  economic;  car  pour  chaque 
epreuve  le  pacquet  me  coute  quarante  sols  de  port,  et  il 
ne  me  coute  qu'un  ecu  quand  il  y  en  a  deux.  Croiriez- 
vous  qu'il  m'en  coute  cinq  cents  francs  par  an  en  ports 
de  lettres  ?  Tous  les  desosuvres  de  France  et  de  1'Europe 
m'ecrivent  par  la  poste,  et  qui  pis  est  exigent  des  reponses ; 
tous  les  petits  auteurs  de  Paris  m'envoyent  de  meme  leurs 
miser ables  brochures  me  font  payer  40  a  50  c.  de  port  d'un 
present  que  je  ne  payerois  pas  10  c.  chez  le  libraire  et 
dont  je  ne  donnerois  pas  un  Hard,  et  par  dessus  le  marcne 
il  leur  faut  un  remerciment."  *• 

(On  se  demande  s'il  n'y  a  pas  une  faute  de  copie  on 
d'impression :  si  un  paquet  coute  40  sols  ou  deux  francs, 
et  que  deux  paquets  combines  fassent  un  ecu  soit  six  livres 
ou  francs,  on  ne  voit  pas  1'avantage :  ou  bien  il  faut  penser 
que  Rousseau  a  ecrit  un  demi  ecu,  et  non  un  ecu ;  ou  bien 
il  y  a  deux  sortes  d'ecus.) 

Rousseau  s'est  finalement  decide  a  refuser  toute  cette 
correspondance ;  ce  fut  en  un  sens  le  point  de  depart  de 
la  querelle  avec  Hume,  lequel  payait  les  ports  pour  Rous- 
seau a  Tinsu  de  celui-ci,  et  prenait  toute  cette  corres- 
pondance ;  probablement  qu'il  en  remit  quelques-unes,  qui 
etaient  importantes,  a  Rousseau ;  mais  pour  savoir  si  elles 
etaient  importantes  il  f  allait  les  lire ;  Rousseau  s'apercevait 
que  les  lettres  avaient  ete  ouvertes,  se  plaignait  d' indis- 
cretions dont  Hume  ne  convint  du  reste  jamais  complete- 
ment.  Beaucoup  des  lettres  de  Rousseau  lui  venaient  par 
1'editeur  Rey:  celles-ci  etaient  triees  par  Rey,  mais  sur 
la  demande  expresse  de  Rousseau :  "  Je  m'en  rapporte 
bien  a  votre  discernement  pour  faire  le  triage  et  je  trou- 
verai  meme  tres-bon  que  vous  ouvriez  les  lettres  quand 

1  Ibid.,  p.  136-7. 
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vous  serez  en  doute  sur  leur  contenu."     (De  Trie,  le  11 
juin  1768.) l 

PERMISSION  D'ENTREE  EN  FRANCE.  Ici  nos  renseigne- 
ments  tires  de  la  correspondance  de  Rousseau  a  Rey  sont 
assez  bien  completes  par  les  lettres  de  Hey  et  Malesherbes 
conservees  a  la  Bibliotheque  Rationale  (MS.  fr.,  Nouv. 
acq.  1183) :  Librairie  sous  M.  de  Malesherbes.  Quelques 
passages  de  ces  lettres  relatives  a  la  Lettre  a  D'Alembert 
sur  les  spectacles  ont  ete  reproduits  par  Brunetiere  et  par 
Maugras,  comme  nous  1'avons  dit ;  celles  relatives  au  second 
discours  viennent  d'etre  publiees  (avec  les  autres)  dans 
le  Mercure  de  France,  1  mai  1912,  par  P.  P.  Plan,  p.  1-15. 

Rey  avait  demande  a  Rousseau,  qui  etait  alors  a  Paris, 
de  s'occuper  du  droit  d'entree ;  mais  Rousseau,  le  6  mars  2 
conseille  a  Rey  d'agir  de  concert  avec  Pissot  (lequel  devait 
etre  un  des  libraires  auxquels  serait  confiee  la  vente) 
"  quant  a  moi  je  ne  ferois  qu'y  nuire  plustot  que  d'y  servir, 
et  il  convient  de  toute  maniere  que  je  ne  m'en  mele  pas." 
D'autre  part  Rousseau  insiste  pour  qu'on  n'introduise  pas 
1'ouvrage  en  France  sans  avoir  obtenu  prealablement  la 
permission.3  Rey  cependant  ne  se  soucie  pas  trop  de 
recourir  a  Pissot;  il  a  des  raisons  de  s'en  mefier;  Pissot 
etait  capable  de  demander  le  droit  de  vendre  une  edition 
contrefaite  sur  les  feuilles  qu'enverrait  Rey  pour  les  pre- 
senter a  M.  de  Malesherbes.  Lorsque  done  le  discours  fut 
pres  d'etre  entierement  imprime,  le  20  mars  1755,  Rey 
envoie  ses  feuilles  (jusqu'a  1ST — il  en  manquait  une  et 
demie)  a  M.  de  Malesherbes  directement,  et  demande 
1'autorisation  de  faire  entrer  a  Paris  deux  ballots.4 


p.  281.  SP.  19. 

'Lettres  du  6  mars  (p.  19)  et  du  23  mars  (p.  23). 
*  Pour   ces   donne'es   et  toutes  les   suivantes  nous  renvoyons   aux 
lettres  publiees  par  P.-P.  Plan,  Mercure  de  France,  1  mai  1912. 
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Malesherbes  repond  le  2  avril  qu'il  ne  peut  donner 
1'autorisation  sans  avoir  tout  vu,  demande  en  outre  de 
savoir  le  nombre  des  exemplaires  qui  seront  contenus  dans 
ces  deux  ballots,  et  a  qui  Key  en  confiera  la  vente. 

Rey,  le  17  avril,  envoie  les  deux  dernier es  feuilles  du 
texte  (0  et  P) — ;  il  dit  que  les  ballots  contiendront  1500 
exemplaires ;  ceux-ci  il  compte  "  les  negocier  contre 
d'autre  livres  a  quelques  uns  des  suivans  Messieurs  Pissot, 
Durend,  Briasson,  Jumbert,  David  Faine,  Guerrin  et  de 
la  Tour,  je  n'en  ai  point  encore  parle  a  personne  excepte 
a  M.  Pissot."  Plus  loin:  "  Je  me  propose  d'aller  moi 
meme  a  Paris  pour  y  negocier  cet  ouvrage." 

Le  12  mai  Malesherbes,  prudemment,  autorise  P envoi 
de  seulement  cent  exemplaires  au  Sr.  Guerin  "  celui  en 
qui  j'ai  le  plus  de  confiance  " ;  et  pour  les  autres,  il  de- 
cidera  8  ou  10  jours  apres. 

Le  22  mai  Key  expedie  les  100  exemplaires  a  Guerin, 
et  il  en  ajoute  30  pour  Rousseau,  et  six  pour  M.  de 
Malesherbes  et  ses  amis ;  de  plus  il  juge  opportun  d'en 
promettre  "  une  12ne  en  present  pour  quelques  scavans  de 
votre  ville  " ;  outre  celui  qu'il  avait  deja  destine  "  pour  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Roy  pour  Mr.  L'abbe  Salier  ??  (dans  la 
lettre  du  12  avril).  Mais  il  n'est  pas  trop  content,  et  la 
fa§on  dont,  n'osant  pas  se  facher  il  envoie  lettre  sur  lettre 
le  22  mai,  le  26  mai,  le  2  juin,  suppliant  qu'on  Y  autorise 
a  envoyer  tot  apres  les  1400  autres  volumes,  est  amusante 
par  endroits ;  il  est  fort  inquiet :  "  qu'est  ce  que  100  exem- 
plaires pour  un  monde  comme  Paris  ?  il  me  seroit  contre 
fait  sur  le  champ  ce  qui  me  feroit  veritablement  du  tort, 
car  j'ay  compte  principalement  pour  Paris  et  j'en  ay  tire 
un  nombre  assez  considerable  en  consequence.  ..."  (lettre 
du  26  mai). 

Apres  avoir  regu  la  reponse  du  2  avril  de  Malesherbes, 
Rey  avait  ecrit  de  nouveau  a  Rousseau  de  s'occuper  de 
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cette  affaire,  car  celui-ci  repond  le  10  avril,1  corn  me  deja 
le  6  mars,  qu'il  refuse  "  parceque  je  me  regarde  en  France 
comme  un  homme  qui  n'a  rien  de  conimun  avec  Fouvrage 
que  vous  imprimez :  faites  a  cet  egard  comme  si  je  n'existais 
pas."  Tout  en  refusant  absolument,  lui  qui  est  sur  les 
lieux,  d'agir,  Rousseau  n'en  est  pas  moms  impatient,  et 
exprime  de  nouveau  Tavis  que  Rey  n'aurait  pas  du  agir 
par  lettres  directes  a  Malesherbes,  mais  par  1'intermediaire 
d'un  tiers;  il  avait  parle  de  Pissot  dans  la  lettre  du  6 
mars.2  Le  29  mai,  apres  deux  mois  d'attente,  Rousseau 
se  f ache  tout  a  fait :  "  N'entendant  plus,  Monsieur,  parler 
de  mon  ouvrage  et  ne  recevant  plus  de  vos  nouvelles, 
trouvez  bon  que  je  vous  donne  des  miennes  pour  la  der- 
niere  fois ;  "  3  et  il  menace  de  f  aire  imprimer  son  discours 
en  Angle terre.  Le  5  juin  Rey  s'excuse  et  probablement 
fait  observer  encore  que  si  lui,  Rousseau,  n7 avait  pas  refuse 
son  aide,  les  choses  seraient  allees  plus  rapidement.  La 
replique  de  Rousseau  est  terrible,  le  19  juin :  cette  "  apolo- 
gie  "  de  Rey  lui  "  fait  pitie,"  et  les  "  reproches  "  Font 
"  fait  rire  " :  "  tachez  de  mettre  dans  vos  affaires  un  peu 
de  la  vivacite  que  vous  mettez  de  trop  dans  vos  propos 
et  tout  n'en  ira  que  mieux."  4  Quant  a  Rey,  probable- 
ment fort  centre  son  gre,  il  est  bien  force  de  s'adresser  a 

1  Bosscha,  p.  24. 

2  P.  19. 

3  P.  25. 

4  P.   27.     Mais  Rey  n'est  pas  persuade  par  cette  incartade.     En 
tout  cas,  sinon  pour  La  lettre  d  D'Alemlert,  du  mo  ins  pour  la  ~Nou- 
velle  Helolse,  Rey  demandera  de  nouveau  a  Rousseau  d'6crire  a  Males- 
herbes  pour  obtenir  I'entr^e  de  ses  ballots.     Voir  lettre  du  31  d6c. 
1750:   il  songe  &  ses  frais  d'impression  pour  ce  grand  ouvrage,  aux 
consequences  de  ses  pertes  gventuelles,  pour  sa  femme  et  ses  enfants: 
"je  ne  puis  que  m'atendrir  et  tomber  dans  un  de"couragement  total; 
puisque  le  sort  ne  depend  que  de  la  volonte"  de  M.  de  Malesherbes, 
vous  me  feriez  plaisir  de  lui  en  e"crire.  .  .  ."  (ine"dite).     Et  a  propos 
du  Contrat  social,  Rousseau  refuse  encore   (Bosscha,  p.  144). 
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Pissot.1  C'est  par  Rousseau  que  nous  le  savons,  car  il 
marque  dans  la  meme  lettre  du  5  juin,  que  la  "  permission 
pour  le  debit "  a  ete  obtenue  par  Pissot:  "  ainsi  en  vous 
addressant  a  lui  cette  difficulte  est  levee  " ;  et  Rousseau 
ajoute  encore :  "  II  est  tres  simple  que  M.  de  Malesherbes 
n'accorde  nommement  et  veritablement  la  permission  qu'a 
un  libraire  de  ce  pays-ci  afin  de  pouvoir  tout  d'un  coup 
arreter  le  debit  si  1'ouvrage  venoit  de  faire  un  mauvais 
effet."  2  II  est  un  peu  etrange  que  Key  ne  se  soit  pas 
adresse  a  Guerin  puisque  Malesherbes  le  lui  avait  designe 
comme  celui  en  qui  il  avait  "  le  plus  de  confiance  " ;  il  a 
du  avoir  peur  de  desobeir  encore  a  Rousseau;  et  il  avait 
du  reste  comme  excuse  aupres  de  Malesherbes  que  Pissot 
etait  le  seul  des  libraires  sachant  quelquechose  de  la  publi- 
cation du  Discours. 

LE  2°  Discours  A  PARIS.  La  lettre  de  Rousseau  nous 
apprend  que  la  permission  fut  accordee  vers  le  19  juin, 
Rey  sut  la  chose  done  (par  Rousseau  semble-t-il  d'apres 
les  termes  de  la  lettre)  vers  le  25.  II  dut  envoyer  imme- 
diatement  ses  ballots  qui  avaient  attendu  un  mois  entier 
(du  26  mai  au  25  juin).  Un  des  resultats  de  1'inter- 
vention  de  Pissot,  fut  que  1'envoi  lui  fut  adresse  a  lui 
tout  entier,  et  d'apres  une  lettre  du  1  septembre  1758 3 
(3  ans  apres)  il  y  eut  1700  exemplaires.4 

1  Kousseau  a  eu  plus  tard  les  monies  sentiments  que  Key  a  Pe"gard 
de  Pissot.     Voir  plus  has. 

2  P.  27.     Nous  savons  par  une  lettre  a  Rey,  du  31  mai  1758  que 
Rousseau  ne  croyait  au  fond  pas  que  Tentre"e  serait  permise.     Par- 
lant  de  la  Lettre  sur  les  spectacles,  il  e"crit :  "  Quant  a  M.  de  Males- 
herbes je  doute  qu'il  accorde  Fentre"e  de  cet  ouvrage;  il  est  vrai  que 
je  doutois  aussi  pour  le  precedent  et  qu'il  Fa  accordee  centre  mon 
attente.  .  .  ."     (Bosscha,  p.  37.) 

8  Ine"dite ;  reproduite  plus  bas. 

*Nous  citerons  plus  bas  une  note  de  Bosscha    (p.  24)    aui  parle 
de  deux  ballots  pour  Paris,  un  de  1500,  un  autre  de  2000  exemplaires. 
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Quand  ces  exemplaires  arriverent-ils  a  Paris?  Nous 
n'avons  pas  (ou  du  moins  nous  ne  connaissons  pas)  de 
donnee  directe  a  ce  sujet.  Cependant,  en  anticipant  quel- 
que  peu  sur  un  prochain  chapitre,  nous  pouvons  fixer  ap- 
proximativement  cette  date.  D'apres  les  lettres  inedites 
de  Rey  nous  savons  qu'un  ballot  de  1600  exemplaires  de 
la  Lettre  a  d'Alembert  a  ete  expediee  d' Amsterdam  le  11 
aout  1758  et  est  arrivee  a  Paris  le  22  septembre.  Cela 
fait  done  six  semaines.  De  la  nous  pourrions  conclure 
que  les  exemplaires  du  2e  Discours  partis  d' Amsterdam  fin 
juin,  ont  du  arriver  a  Paris  vers  la  mi-aout,  et  que  c'est 
vers  cette  epoque  de  Fan  1755  que  Fouvrage  dut  etre  mis 
en  vente.  Un  autre  temoignage  qu'une  expedition  de 
marchandise  d?  Amsterdam  a  Paris  etait  une  affaire  d'en- 
viron  six  semaines  est  fourni  par  la  lettre  de  Rey  a  Males- 
herbes?  du  2  juin  175 5. *  Hey  voulait  aller  lui-meme  a 
Paris  pour  negocier  ses  livres;  or  justement  un  de  ses 
amis  devait  partir  pour  cette  ville  six  semaines  apres  et  Hey 
aurait  voulu  voyager  avec  lui ;  si  Malesherbes  voulait  bien 
donner  la  permission  d'entree  tout  de  suite,  ce  voyage  en 
commun  pouvait  avoir  lieu,  sans  cela  Rey  devait  y  re- 
noncer.  .  .  Meme  cet  argument  si  touchant  laissa  froid 
M.  de  Malesherbes ! 

La  correspondance  de  Rousseau  ne  nous  renseigne  pas 
sur  ce  point.  D'autre  part  la  lettre  de  Voltaire  a  Rous- 
seau sur  le  2"  Discours  est  datee  du  30  aout,  ce  qui  sem- 
blerait  confirmer  assez  nos  donnees.  Cependant  Voltaire 
a-t-il  regu  son  exemplaire  par  Paris  ou  par  Geneve  ?  Cela 
fait  une  difference  comme  on  va  le  voir. 

Cependant  ces  indications  semblent  controuve"es  par  la  correspondance 
de   Key   dont  nous   allons   parler   tout   a   1'heure  et   qui    dit    1700 
exemplaires.     La  lettre  de  Rey  a  Malesherbes  du  22  mai   1755  dit 
positivement  1500  exemplaires. 
1  La  voici :  p.  4-5. 
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LE  2°  Discours  A  GENEVE.  II  en  fut  envoye  200  exem- 
plaires  pour  la  vente.1  Des  le  6  mars  Rousseau  donne 
des  instructions  pour  1'  envoi  de  son  livre  a  Geneve;  mais 
ici  encore  nous  n'avons  pas  pu  nous  procurer  de  renseigne- 
ments  precis  sur  1'arrivee.  Rousseau  demande  d'envoyer 
"  aussitot  que  Pouvrage  sera  acheve  "  (ce  qui  sera  fin 
mai)  ,  et  "  par  la  plus  prompte  voye  autre  que  la  poste, 
vingt-cinq  de  mes  exemplaires  a  Geneve,  a  1'adresse  de 
M.  Marc  Chapuis,  negotiant.  Vous  sentez  qu'il  convient 
que  ces  exemplaires  soient  distribues  avant  la  publication 
de  Fouvrage.  .  .  ."  2  Le  10  avril  :  "  M.  Chapuis  me 
marque,  Monsieur,  que  si  vous  n'avez  point  de  voye  par- 
ticuliere  en  vue  pour  Fenvoy  de  mes  exemplaires  a  Geneve, 
il  faut,  sous  son  adresse  envoyer  le  paquet  par  le  Chariot 
de  Poste  a  Francfort  ou  vous  chargerez  un  de  vos  cor- 
respondants  de  Fexpedier  de  meme  a  M.  Louis  Respinger 
a  Basle,  qui  le  lui  fera  parvenir  promptement,  vous  ferez 
s'il  vous  plait,  le  paquet  de  trente  exemplaires  ou  bien 
de  vingt  cinq."  3  Sans  le  dire  positivement,  ceci  semble 
signifier  que  1'envoi  pour  Geneve  partit  plus  tot  que  Fenvoi 
pour  Paris.  Rousseau  desire  (ton  jours)  que  son  livre 
soit  mis  en  vente  autant  que  possible  par  tout  en  meme 
temps  ;  4  mais  Marc  Chapuis  pouvait  garder  en  magasin 
les  exemplaires  pour  la  vente.  D'apres  la  lettre  a  Yernes, 
le  6  juillet  suivant,  Rousseau  prend  pour  accorde  que  son 
correspondant  a  deja  son  exemplaire:  "  Je  suppose  que 
vous  avez  vu  actuellement  Tecrit  pour  lequel  vous  aviez 
marque  de  Tempressement."  5  Cela  semble  bien  tot.  S'il 
faut  six  semaines  pour  un  ballot  d'  Amsterdam  a  Paris, 


de  Key  a  Rousseau  24  mai  1758  (ine'dite)  :  "j'en  envoyai 
200." 

2  P.  20.  8P.  23. 

4  P.  22.  •  H.  x,  p.  97. 
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cinq  seraient  peu  pour  Geneve.  II  est  vrai  que  le  Con- 
seil  de  Geneve  a  le  sien:  "  Je  ne  puis  exprimer  la  joie 
avec  la  quelle  j'ai  apris  que  le  Conseil  avait  agree,  au 
nom  de  la  republique,  la  dedicace  de  cet  ouvrage  .  .  .  " 
(qu'il  avait  decide  de  faire  imprimer  sans  demander  pre- 
alablement  la  permission  de  le  dedier  a  Geneve,  on  s'en 
souvient)  ;  mais  c'est  Texemplaire  de  M.  de  Malesherbes 
que  Rousseau  lui-meme  avait  remis  au  Syndic  Saladin, 
de  passage  a  Paris,  en  juin  (voir  lettre  de  Rousseau  a 
Rey  19  juin,  p.  27).  Pourtant  Rousseau  semble  admettre 
que  le  livre  est  en  vente  a  Geneve;  il  ne  peut,  dit-il,  en 
envoyer  des  exemplaires  a  tous  ceux  dont  il  a  rec.u  des 
honnetetes  dans  cette  ville,  mais  "  il  y  en  a  des  exemplaires 
entre  les  mains  de  M.  Chapuis."  D'apres  cela  1'ouvrage 
aurait  ainsi  ete  publie  a  Geneve  au  moins  un  mois  avant 
de  1'etre  a  Paris.  Pourtant  il  faudrait  des  preuves  plus 
decisives. 

LE  2°  Discours  EN  ANGLETEEEE.  Le  23  mars  Rous- 
seau ecrit  ces  mots  a  Rey,  qui  n'ont  pas  besoin  de  com- 
mentaires :  "  N'oubliez  pas  [pour  y  envoyer  des  exem- 
plaires] FAngleterre,  le  seul  pays  ou,  selon  moi,  1'ouvrage 
sera  estime  ce  qu'il  vaut."  l  Quand,  a  la  fin  de  mai, 
Fouvrage  n?a  tou jours  pas  paru,  il  menace  d'en  faire  im- 
primer une  edition  a  Londres :  "  J'ecrirai  demain  en 
Angleterre  sur  ce  sujet,  et  je  vous  previens  que  si  votre 
edition  n'est  pas  publique  a  Amsterdam  avant  le  pr.  de 
juillet,  vous  en  verrez  paraitre  une  a  Londres  le  pr.  d'aout, 
car  il  n'y  a  point  d'imprimeur  qui  ne  fasse  aisement  en 
quatre  semaines  ce  que  vous  n'aurez  pu  faire  en  huit 
mois."2  Et  le  19  juin:  "A  Tegard  de  Pedition  de 

"P.  22.  2P.  26. 
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Londres,  je  vois  de  reste  que  vous  n'aves  pas  ete  assez 
simple  pour  en  prendre  Falarme."  1 

Dans  cette  meme  lettre  il  est  question  d'une  traduction 
anglaise;  il  peut  etre  interessant  de  consigner  ce  detail: 
"  lion  cousin  Rousseau  de  Londres  m'a  ecrit  depuis  plu- 
sieurs  mois  qu'on  se  proposait  de  traduire  mon  Discours 
en  Anglais  et  me  demandoit  ou  1'on  pouvoit  F  avoir.  Je 
ne  lui  ai  pas  encore  repondu.  Je  lui  marquerai  quand 
la  traduction  sera  faite  de  me  1'envoyer  a  examiner  et  la 
retiendrai  suffisamment  pour  vous  faire  gagner  tout  le 
temps  necessaire."2 

]!^OTE  :  Rousseau  devait  avoir  des  amis  en  Angleterre, 
et  meme  de  tres  bons  amis — qu'il  avait  peut-etre  f  aits  lors 
de  son  recent  voyage  a  Geneve — car  il  ecrit  a  Rey  de  17 
novembre  1754  "  il  y  a  en  Angleterre  deux  copies  du 
manuscrit  (du  2°  Discours)  dont  je  puis  bien  repondre 
pourvu  que  vous  fassiez  usage  de  la  votre,  mais  dont  je 
ne  repondrois  pas  qu'on  n'abusat  un  jour  a  son  defaut."  3 
!Ni  Tune  ni  1'autre  ne  peut  etre  entre  les  mains  de  son 
cousin,  puisque  celui-ci  demande  ou  on  peut  avoir  ce 
discours. 

EXEMPLAIRES  GsATuiTs.  Un  exemplaire  est  envoye  a 
M.  de  Malesherbes  pour  obtenir  la  permission  d'entree.4 
Rousseau  ayant  appris  que  malgre  sa  requete  le  livre 
circulait  de  mains  en  mains,  en  ecrivait  a  M.  de  Males- 
herbes qui  le  lui  fit  remettre  immediatement.5  La-dessus 
Rousseau  charge  Rey  d'envoyer  a  M.  de  Malesherbes  un 
exemplaire  d'auteur  des  que  1'ouvrage  sera  en  vente.6 

1P.  28.  2P.  .28. 

8  P.  5-6.  *  Bosscha,  p.  22. 

5C'est  1'exemplaire  que  t6t  aprfcs  Rousseau  remit  entre  les  mains 
du  Syndic  de  Geneve.      (Bosscha,  p.  27). 
p.  26. 
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A  Geneve,  ou  dans  les  environs,  il  y  en  eut  30  distribues 
(voir  ci-dessus).1 

En  tout  Rousseau  regut  gratuitement  de  Rey,  60  exem- 
plaires 2  (voir  plus  haut)  ;  30  pour  Paris  et  30  pour 
Geneve. 

ISToMBBES  D'EXEMPLAIEES  IMPBIMES.  Les  lettres  de 
Rousseau  ne  donnent  pas  de  renseignement ;  celles  de  Rey 
relatives  a  la  premiere  edition  nous  manquent;  nous  ren- 
voyons  done  la  discussion  de  ce  point  a  tout  a  I'heure. 


LE  DISCOURS  SUE  U!NEGALITE  APEES  LA  PBEMIEBE 
IMPBESSION 

Nous  reproduisons  d'abord,  par  ordre  chronologique, 
des  lettres  inedites  de  Rey  a  Rousseau  qui  ont  ete  con- 
servees  et  qui  sont  toutes  posterieures  a  1'epoque  de  la 
premiere  impression,  les  quelques  passages  se  rapportant 
specialement  au  Discours  sur  I'Inegalite. 

1.  Dans  une  lettre  non  datee,  mais  a  laquelle  Rousseau 
fait  allusion  dans  une  de  ses  lettres,  du  10  aout  1758, 
nous  avons  une  simple  allusion  aux  difficultes  de  satisfaire 
Rousseau  quant  a  la  correction;  les  memes  difficultes  pour 
la  Lettre  a  D'Alembert  que  pour  le  2°  Discours:  "  ce  qui 
m' arrive  presentement  et  ce  qui  est  arrive  au  precedent 
Discours  m'obligeront  pour  vos  autres  ouvrages  a  prier 
celui  qui  a  revu  vos  feuilles  en  second  a  s'en  charger  seul 
s'il  veut  bien  le  faire,  ce  qu'il  en  a  fait  jusqu'a  present 
n'a  ete  que  pour  m'obliger." 

1  IUd.,  p.  23.     Lettre  du  .10  avril. 
z  IUd.,  p.  15. 
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(II  s'agit  evidemment  de  Fabbe  Yvon  dont  nous  avons 
parle.) 

2.  Le  4  septembre  1758 : 

"  Je  prevois  que  je  serai  oblige  de  reimprimer  1'annee 
prochaine  vos  deux  Discours,1  mon  dessein  seroit  d'en 
faire  une  jolie  edition  indouze  au  quel  j'ajouterai  votre 
premier  qui  a  remporte  le  prix  a  F  Academic  de  Dijon  et 
votre  Lettre  sur  la  musique.  .  .  ." 

3.  Le  13  septembre  1758. 

"  Je  crois  devoir  vous  dire  pour  quoy  je  n'ay  pas  favor  ise 
Mr.  Pissot  de  cet  ouvrage,2  c'est  Fhomme  le  plus  negligent 
que  je  connoisse,  il  a  eu  1700  exemplaires  de  votre  pre- 
mier Discours 3  sur  lesquels  il  me  doit  encore  de  son 
propre  aveu  pres  de  1000  en  Livres,4  il  m'avait  promis 
plusieurs  livres  que  j'ay  ete  oblige  d'acheter  ailleur  en 
argent  comptant  je  n'ay  pu  regler  de  compte  avec  lui  qu'en 
9bre  1757  et  je  suis  encore  a  recevoir  ce  qu'il  me  doit,  je 
lui  ay  enfin  ecrit  que  s'il  ne  me  satisfaisoit  pas  en  trois 
mois  de  terns,  je  lui  renverrois  les  livres  defets  et  que 
je  prierois  un  ami  de  finir  avec  lui,  ces  1700  exemplaires 
doivent  lui  avoir  procure  3400  11.  au  moins  d'argent:  il 
la  reimprime  sans  me  dire  mot ;  je  vous  laisse  le  juge  pre- 
sentement."  (Voir  6  et  7  ci  dessous.) 

4.  Le  19  fevrier  1759 : 

.  .  .  "  J'ai  reimprime  votre  ouvrage  a  M.  D'Alembert, 
j'ay  sous  presse  votre  precedent  ouvrage  Tun  et  Tautre  de 
caractere  et  forme  de  Techantillon  cy  joint,  je  souhaite  que 
vous  en  soyez  content." 

5.  Le  18  avril  1759. 


*!!  veut  dire:  Discours  sur  VlnegaliU  et  Lettre  d  D'Alemlert. 

2  Lettre  d,  D'Alembert. 

8 II  entend  le  Discours  sur  VIn6galit6. 

4  Livres  ici,  pas  dans  le  sens  d'argent. 
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.  .  .  "  J'ay  reimprime  votre  Discours  sur  1'inegalite 
entre  les  Homes  il  tient  9  feuilles  grand  indouze  que  je 
voudrais  vous  f  aire  parvenir ;  combien  en  voulez-vous  et  par 
quelle  voye  ?  .  .  . 

6.  Le  23  octobre  1760: 

.  .  .  "  J'ay  place  a  Paris  a  Pissot  2000  exemplaires  ou 
peu  s'en  faut  de  votre  Discours  j'ay  place  le  meme  nombre 
de  votre  lettre  a  D'Alembert  a  Durend,  Tun  et  1'autre 
enchange,  j'ay  ete  la  duppe  de  Pissot  qui  par  sa  negli- 
gence outree  ne  m'a  pas  encore  fini  le  rembours,  aussi  je 
le  regarde  come  un  fripond;  pour  avec  Durend  j'y  ay 
gagne.  .  .  ." 

7.  Le  17  aoiit  1761: 

..."  qu'un  Pissot  au  quel  j'ay  fourny  1700  exemp- 
laires de  votre  Discours  sur  1'inegalite  contre  de  ces 
propres  fabriques  non  seulement  il  ne  m'a  pas  encore  tout 
rembource,  mais  il  a  fait  une  edition  de  vos  ceuvres  ou  il 
a  insere  ce  meme  Discours  et  qu'il  m'a  prive  de  vendre 
cet  ouvrage  en  France.  .  .  ." 

8.  Le  22  octobre  1761 : 

..."  quand  vous  voudrez  traiter  pour  1'edition  de  vos 
ceuvres,  vous  n'aurez  qu'a  parler,  je  vay  faire  la  3e  edition 
[sic]  de  la  lettre  a  D'Alembert,  et  le  printems  prochain 
la  3e  du  Discours  sur  1'Inegalitez  des  conditions,  je  ne  puis 
m'en  dispenser  parce  qu'il  faut  que  j'aye  toiijours  de  vos 
OBiivres  diverses  pour  le  public,  je  ne  dois  pas  les  laisser 
manquer.  .  .  ." 

9.  Le  15  novembre  1761 : 

...  a  la  reimpression  en  Divers  endroits  du  Discours 
sur  1'Inegalitez.  .  .  ." 

10.  Le  31  decembre  1761 : 

•••.. •;.  .  "j'y  mettrai1  pour  vignette  celle  qui  se  trouve 

1  An  Contrat  social.. 
11 
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au  titre  du  Discours  sur  1'Inegalitez  in  8°  ou  en  voulez- 
vous  une  autre.  .  .  ." 

Rousseau  repond  6  Janvier  1762:  ".  .  .  .  Mettez  si  vous 
voulez  la  vignette  du  Discours  sur  1'inegalite.  Mais  il  y 
a  la  une  grosse  joufflue  de  liber  te  qui  a  Fair  bien  ignoble. 
Est-ce  que  le  graveur  ne  pourroit  pas  la  retoucher  et  lui 
donner  un  peu  plus  de  dignite  ?  "  1 

11.  Le  4  Janvier  1762  (Rey  par  erreur  ecrit  1761)  : 
"  .  .  .  Le  papier  qui  sert  a  Tedition  2  est  aussi  beau 

que  celui  que  j'ay  employe  au  Discours  sur  Flnegalitez. 

?j 

lla.     Le  18  Janvier  1762: 

" .  .  .  je  verrai  de  remedier  a  la  jouflue  liberte,  elle 
est  tres  bien  nommee  ou  pour  parler  plus  juste  vous  la 
designez  tres  bien.  .  .  ." 

12.  Le27  (Janvier)  1762: 

"  .  .  .  Je  f  ais  retoucher  le  frontispice  qui  est  a  la  tete 
de  Flnegalite  des  Conditions  que  je  suis  oblige  de  re- 
imprimer,  ce  sera  la  3e  edition,  si  vous  avez  envie  d'y  f  aire 
quelque  changement  mandez  le  moi.  ..." 

Rousseau  repond  (4  fevrier  1762).  " .  .  .  .  Je  n'ai 
rien  a  faire  quant  au  present  au  Discours  sur  1'inegalite, 
je  voudrois  seulement  qu'a  chaque  fois  que  vous  reimprimez 
quelqu'un  de  mes  ecrits  vous  m'envoyassiez  deux  ou  trois 
exemplaires.  .  .  ."  3 

13.  Le  28  avril  1762: 

"  .  .  .  j?ay  tire  precedemment  4000  exemplaires  du  Dis- 
cours sur  1'inegalite  8VO,  3000  de  la  Lettre  a  D'Alembert 
8VO?  4000  de  Julie,  ces  trois  articles  m'ont  ete  contrefaits 

1  Bosscha,  p.  130.     Cf.  aussi,  p.  144,  et  lettres  de  Rey  a  propos  du 
Contrat  social. 

2  Du  Contrat  social. 
*  Bosscha,  p.  136. 
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partout  et  on  a  fait  des  editions  qu'on  pouvait  donner  a 
bon  prix  pour  parer.  .  .  . 

"  Je  fais  ce  que  je  puis  pour  rendre  mes  editions  cor- 
rectes  et  je  puis  meme  dire  qu'il  n'y  a  aucun  libraire  dans 
le  pays  qui  se  donne  autant  de  soin  que  moi  sur  cet  objet, 
malgre  cela  je  scai  qu'il  y  a  des  defectuausitez,  je  doute 
cependant  qu'elles  soyent  aussi  epouvantables  que  vous  le 
pretendez.  Je  vous  demanderois  bien  une  notte  de  ces 
fautes  mais  c'est  tout  un  ouvrage  pour  vous,  si  cependant 
ma  demande  peut  avoir  lieu,  vous  sentez  quelle  me  feroit 
bien  plasir  et  singulierement  pour  le  Discours  sur  Tlne- 
galitez  que  je  vay  reimprimer  entre  cy  et  la  15ne.  .  .  ." 

14.  Le  15  mai  1762 : 

".  .  .  Timprimeur  est  actuellement  occupe  a  reimprimer 
le  Discours  sur  L'Inegalitez,  moyennant  quoi  j'aurai  de 
vos  ceuvres  complettes.  .  .  ." 

15.  Le  22  juillet  1762 : 

"  ...  La  Nouvelle  edition  d'Heloise  est  sous  presse 
.  .  ."  (elle  devait  se  faire  immediatement  apres  le  Dis- 
cours sur  I'lnegalite,  d7 apres  la  lettre  inedite  du  15  mai 
1762). 

Ces  quelques  bouts  de  lettres  ajoutent  quelque  peu  a 
nos  renseignements  precedents,  a  savoir : 

PEEMIEEE  EDITION — qui  etait  in-octavo  (10.  13).  Hey 
en  avait  tire  4000  exemplaires  (13).  Ajoutons  que  80 
exemplaires  furent  tires  sur  papier  special.1 

Le  prix  de  I' ouvrage  en  magasin  d'apres  le  fragment  (3), 
devait  etre  de  deux  francs  ou  livres.  Rey  avait  envoye, 
dit-il,  1700  exemplaires  a  Pissot,  pour  lesquels  celui-ci 

1  Lettre  de  Rey  a  M.  de  Malesherbes,  du  24  avril  1755.     Voir  aussi 
lettre  de  Rousseau  a  Rey,  3  Janvier  1755.     Bosscha,  p.  9. 
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payait  non  en  argent  mais  en  livres  echanges  de  libraire 
a  libraire;  et  ces  1700  exemplaires  doivent,  dit  Key,  lui 
avoir  procure  "  3400  livres  au  moins  d'argent."  Si  nous 
comprenons  bien  le  texte,  c.  a  d.  que  cela  ne  signifie  pas 
en  benefice  net,  le  prix  de  vente  au  detail  aurait  ete  2 
livres.1 

Nous  obtenons  en  tous  cas  certains  details  interessants 
sur  les  difficultes  des  libraires  et  imprimeurs  de  1'epoque 
insunisamment  proteges  par  les  lois  dans  leur  commerce; 
les  gens  pen  scrupuleux  en  profitaient. 

Pissot  n'a  pas  paye  Rey  (3.  6.  7). 

Pissot  a  contrefait  Fedition  de  Key  (3.  7). 

Rousseau  etait  d'abord  dispose  a  regarder  avec  indul- 
gence les  agissements  du  sieur  Pissot;  probablement  par- 
ceque  tres  alerte  quand  il  s'agissait  de  ses  affaires,  Pissot 
avait  enfin  reussi  a  faire  autoriser  le  debit  du  Discours 
sur  rinegalite,  retenu  en  librairie  pendant  un  mois  apres 
I'achevement  de  Timpression  parceque  Rey  n' avait  pas  le 
bras  assez  long  pour  agir  effectivement  depuis  Amsterdam.2 

Cela  etait  en  1755.  Cependant  Rousseau  se  convain- 
quit  assez  tot  que  Rey  n'avait  pas  tort  en  traitant  Pissot 
de  "  fripond."  3  Le  25  avril  1759  il  ecrvait  a  Le  ]^"ieps: 
"  Toutes  les  fois  que  je  lui  [a  Pissot]  demandois  si  la 
vente  alloit  bien,  il  me  repondoit  passablement  sans  que 

1 II  est  encore  possible  qu'il  faille  tenir  compte  de  la  reliure. 
D'aprfcs  le  fragment  ( 3 )  qui  parle  de  "  livres  d6f ets,"  on  peut  penser 
que  Pissot  a  fait  relier  ses  exemplaires  a  Paris,  et  le  prix  de  la 
reliure  aurait  du  etre  ajoute*  au  prix  de  deux  livres  pour  le  papier 
imprime'. 

2Voir  plus  haut:  et  Bosscha,  p.  27. 

8  II  avait  declare1  des  1755  qu'il  ne  ferait  plus  d'affaires  avec 
Pissot,  si  celui-ci  rSimprimait  le  2°  Discours  (cf.  Bosscha,  p.  27) 
pour  faire  du  tort  a  Rey.  Pissot  re"imprima  ce  Discours,  nous 
1'avons  vu. 
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jamais  j'aie  pu  en  tirer  autre  chose.  II  ne  m'a  pas  donne 
un  sou  de  mon  premier  discours,1  ni  aucune  espece  de 
present.  J'ai  traite  avec  lui  de  la  gravure  du  Devin  du 
village  sur  le  pieds  de  cinq  cents  francs  moitie  en  livres 
et  moitie  en  argent  qu'il  s'obligea  de  me  payer  en  plusieurs 
fois  et  en  certains  termes;  il  ne  tint  parole  a  aucun,  et 
j'ai  ete  oblige  de  courir  longtemps  apres  mes  250  livres 
[francs]."  2  Et  le  21  decembre  1760  il  ecrit  au  libraire 
Guerin  a  propos  de  1'edition  complete  des  oeuvres :  "  Je 
doute  meme,  que  le  sieur  Pissot  poussat  1'impudence 
jusqu'a  reclamer  quelques  droits  sur  les  ecrits  que  j'ai  eu 
la  betise  de  lui  laisser  imprimer.  Au  reste  je  ne  m'oppose 
pas  a  ce  qu'il  entre  dans  la  societe  projetee  pourvu  que 
quant  a  moi,  je  n'aie  rien  a  demeler  avec  lui,  ni  en  bien, 
ni  en  mal,  ni  de  pres,  ni  de  loin."  3 

Nombre  d' exemplaires  envoyes  a  Paris.  Nous  avons 
trois  renseignements  differents. 

Dans  une  note  de  p.  24  des  lettres  de  Rousseau  a  Key, 
Bosscha  nous  dit  que  Rey  demandait  a  M.  de  Malesherbes 
entree  en  France  pour  deux  ballots  "  un  de  1500  et  un  de 
2000  exemplaires." 

Les  fragments  (3)  et  (7)  reproduits  ci-dessus  disent 
que  Pissot  rec/ut  1700  exemplaires. 

Le  fragment  (6)  dit:  2000  "  ou  peu  s'en  faut." 

Nous  avons  vu  que  les  lettres  de  Rey  a  M.  de  Males- 
herbes disent  1500  exemplaires. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  Pissot,  le  1700  reste  probable,  les 
"  2000  ou  peu  s'en  faut "  trahissent  probablement  les 
exagerations  d'un  homme  qui  veut  se  faire  plaindre  et 
cherche,  sans  mentir  tout  a  fait,  a  grossir  les  chiffres. 

1  Voir  Confessions  Yin,  H.  vin,  p.  260. 
«H.  x,  p.  209. 
"H.  x,  p.  247. 
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Quant  a  la  note  de  Bosscha,  celui-ci  en  a  tire  les  donnees 
evidemment  de  quelques  ecritures  de  Key  jointes  a  la 
correspondance.  La  date  a  laquelle  se  rapporte  le  ren- 
seignement,  cependant,  est  le  10  avril,  mais  la  permission 
ne  fut  accordee  que  tard  en  juin,  et  entre  temps  Key  a  pu 
modifier  ses  idees  sur  le  nombre  d'exemplaires  a  envoyer. 
Si  Pissot  a  regu  1700  exemplaires  envoyes  en  juin,  en 
ajoutant  les  100  envoyes  avant  a  Guerin,  cela  fait  1800 
au  moins  qui  furent  en  vente  a  Paris. 

Quoiqu'il  en  soit  des  ballots  de  Paris,  les  autres  allaient 
dans  des  villes  comme  Lyon,  Marseilles,  Geneve,  et  le  sud 
de  1'Europe.  Dans  une  lettre  inedite  de  Key  a  Rousseau, 
du  24  mai  1758  (citee  plus  haut)  nous  apprenons  que 
Key  en  envoy  a  200  a  Geneve,  et  en  vendit  autant  en 
Hollande. 

Par  une  autre  lettre,  du  31  octobre  1758,  nous  savons 
que  200  furent  envoyes  a  Lyon.  Pour  d' autres  villes  et 
pays  nous  ne  savons  rien. 

II  est  inutile  de  vouloir  deviner  les  driflres.  Nous 
nous  bornerons  a  donner,  a  titre  de  comparaison,  un  ren- 
seignement  anticipe  de  nos  recherches  sur  la  publication 
de  la  Lettre  a  D'Alembert — un  ecrit  que  Key  considerait 
un  pen  comme  frere  jumeau  du  2°  Discours — le  lecteur 
en  fera  ce  qu'il  voudra:  La  premiere  edition  de  la  Lettre 
a  D'Alembert  fut  de  3000  exemplaires,  dont  1600  furent 
expedies  a  Paris,  500  a  Geneve,  500  a  Lyons,  et  les  400 
restants  furent  repartis  en  petites  quantites  pour  la  vente 
en  Hollande,  en  Angleterre  et  enfin  comme  exemplaires 
gratuits  (par  ex.  12  en  Kussie). 

Ajoutons  qu'il  serait  erronne  de  tirer  des  conclusions 
sur  la  vente  plus  ou  moins  forte  du  Discours  sur  I'lnegalite 
d'apres  aucune  de  ces  donnees,  fussent-elles  meme  rigou- 
reusement  etablies.  Key  nous  en  donne  lui-meme  le  motif : 
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les  nombreuses  contrefagons :  "  la  reimpression  en  divers 
endroits  du  Discours  sur  Tinegalite  "  (9)  ;  "  .  .  .  ces  trois 
articles  [entre  autres  le  2°  Discows]  m'ont  ete  contrefaits 
partout.  .  .  ."  (13).  Et  avec  quelle  fidelite  les  "centre- 
factions  "  etaient  f aites  ressort  de  cette  circonstance  que 
Bosscha  n'a  pas  decouvert,  tout  le  temps  qu'il  a  travaille 
sur  le  2°  Discours,  qu'il  n'avait  pas  une  edition  originale 
sous  les  jeux.  Voici  encore  deux  passage  des  lettres  in- 
edites  de  Rey  au  sujet  de  ces  contref  a§ons : 

Le  22  fevrier  1762 :  " .  .  .  il  suffit  que  ce  soit  de  vous 
pour  que  vous  soyez  contre  fait  sur  le  Champ  dans  les 
villes  suivantes,  sans  compter  celles  que  j 'ignore,  Paris, 
Lyon,  Rouen,  Avignon,  Geneve,  Lausanne,  Francfort, 
Hambourg,  Londres,  Liege.  .  .  .  Londres  excepte  on  peut 
fabriquer  ailleurs  a  meilleur  marche  qu'ici  sans  compter 
qu'ils  ne  paient  pas  un  sol  du  droit  de  copie.  .  .  ."  l 

Le  9  septembre  1762  :  "  .  .  .  les  contre  fac,on  me  cassent 
le  cou.  .  .  ." 

Rey  du  reste  n'agit  pas  fort  differeniment  des  autre  a 
Foccasion,  et  ceci  prouve  que  la  conscience,  sans  une  loi 
civile  pour  en  garantir  a  Toccasion  les  ordres,  est  d'une 
efficacite  douteuse:  "  en  1'annee  1761  je  publiai  a  la  suite 
du  Journal  des  Scavans  votre  premier  Discours  sur  les 
Sciences.  J.  Neaulme  Tinsera  aussi  dans  un  ouvrage 
periodique  intitule  le  Petit  Reservoir,  je  ne  Fay  pas  re- 
emprime  et  j'atendois  votre  approbation  pour  le  reim- 
primer  avec  vos  autres  ouvrages  .  .  .  un  libraire  d'ici  a 
reemprime  Fannee  derniere  votre  Discours  sur  les  Sciences 
quoiqu'il  n'en  eut  pas  le  droit,  votre  devin  de  village  a 

JA  la  m§me  gpoque,  4  mars  1762  Duchesne  6crit  a  Key:  "J'ap- 
prends  par  M.  Neaulme  que  vous  dites  que  je  vous  ai  contrefait 
I'Htloise;  j'aurais  pu  le  faire  comme  Lyon,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Avignon, 
Liege  et  autres  lieux,  peut  6tre  m^me  chez  vous,  1'ont  fait,  mais  cela 
n'est  pas."  (Bosscha,  p.  122,  note.) 
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ete  imprime  a  la  Haye  et  ici  je  vous  ay  demande  la  per- 
mission de  reemprimer  votre  lettre  centre  la  nmsique  ce 
que  vous  avez  eu  la  bonte  de  me  permettre,  j'ay  pris  dans 
F Encyclopedic  votrc  Discours  reconomique,  pourquoi  ne 
ferois-je  pas  ce  que  j'ay  droit  de  faire  dans  ce  pays 
puisque  partout  ailleur  on  me  contre  fait  et  que  tous  mes 
confreres  d'ici  fesoient  venir  du  dehor  ce  que  je  n'avois 
pas,  qu'un  Pissot  au  quel  j'ay  fourni  1700  exeniplaires 
de  votre  Discours  sur  PInegalite  contre  de  ces  propres 
fabriques,  non  seulement  ne  m'a  pas  encore  tout  rembourse, 
mais  il  a  fait  une  edition  de  vos  oeuvres  ou  il  a  insere  ce 
meme  Discours  et  qu'il  m'a  prive  de  vendre  cet  ouvrage  en 
France;  .  .  .  pourquoy  voudriez  vous  qu/une  chose  qui 
m'appartient  legitimement  se  vende  et  se  trafique  a  ma 
barbe  pendant  que  je  puis  m'y  opposer  [en  reimprimant 
a  mon  tour  ce  qui  appartient  reellement  aux  autres]  " 
(Lettre  inedite  du  17  aout  1761  de  Key  a  Rousseau). 
Blamerons-nous  Key  ?  Mon  Dieu,  la  generosite  a  se^  limi- 
tes.  Sourions  plutot  de  cette  morale :  un  autre  le  fait,  c'est 
mal;  Tautre  le  fait  a  mes  depens,  eh!  bien,  alors  je  le 
ferai  aussi.1 

Mornet,  dans  son  ouvrage:  Le  sentiment  de  la  nature 
en  France  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  a  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre 
ecrit  a  propos  de  la  Nouvelle  Heloise:  "  .  .  .  En  province, 
au  fond  des  campagnes  ou  de  la  Bretagne,  on  se  plaint  des 
lenteurs  de  la  poste  et  des  contrefac,ons  grossieres,  ...  a 
Hennebout  de  n'avoir  le  5  juin  qu'une  edition  tres  fautive 
et  sans  gravures,  .  .  ."  (p.  199). 

Une  circonstance  qui  favorisait  ces  contrefac,ons  etait 
que  de  bons  periodiques,  comme  le  Journal  des  Savants 
ne  mentionnaient  pas  le  nom  du  libraire  chez  lequel  les 

1  Cf.  lettre  inMite  de  Key  24  mai  1758. 
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livres  avaient  ete  imprimes.     (Cf.  Hatin:  La  Presse  en 
France,  Vol.  n,  p.  195.) 

DEUXIEME  EDITION.  Le  besoin  s'en  fait  sentir  des 
septembre  1758  (2),  elle  est  sous  presse  le  19  fevrier  suivant 
(4)  et  terminee  le  18  avril  de  la  meme  annee.  C'est  une 
edition  grand  in-douze  (en  9  feuilles)  (5)  ;  mais  toute 
pareille,  sauf  cela,  a  la  premiere  (5)  ;  Gombien  d'exem- 
plaires  furent  imprimes? — ? — 

TEOISIEME  EDITION.  Le  besoin  s'en  fit  sentir  depuis 
octobre  1761  (8)  ;  elle  est  sous  presse  en  mai  1762  (14)  ; 
le  22  juillet,  il  y  a  quelque  temps  qu'elle  est  publiee  (15). 
Elle  est  toute  semblable  a  la  seconde  (12),  qui  etait  toute 
semblable  a  la  premiere  sauf  pour  le  format.  Combien 
d'exemplaires  furent  imprimes  ? —  ? — 

D'apres  Bosscha,  note  a  p.  115  (1.  c.)  c?est  de  nouveau 
une  edition  grand  in-douze.  ISTous  n'avons  pas  a  notre 
disposition  de  moyen  de  controler  cette  affirmation,  mais 
rien  ne  nous  semble  devoir  faire  douter  de  sa  valeur.  II 
s'agit,  d'apres  cette  note,  de  Fedition  qui  devait  faire  partie 
de  la  collection  des  (Euvres  diverses  de  Mr.  J.  J.  Rousseau; 
le  2e  Discours  devait  etre  a  la  fin  du  deuxieme  volume. 

LA  VIGNETTE.  Bosscha  a  propos  de  1' impression  du 
Contrat  social  par  Key  dit  en  note  a  la  p.  130 :  "  Rey  a  em- 
ploye la  vignette  [du  Discours  sur  I'lnegalite]  pour  Tedi- 
tion  in  12°.  Pour  Tautre,  grand  in  8°,  il  en  a  fait  graver, 
d'apres  le  meme  dessin,  une  autre,  ou  la  Liberte  est  un 
peu  moms  joufflue."  Le  Contrat  social  a  en  effet  ete  im- 
prime  par  Hey  en  deux  formats  in  8°  et  12 °,1  comme 
le  2e  Discours  et  comme  la  Lettre  a  D'Alembert.  En  com- 

JLettre8  incites  de  Rey  15  avril  et  15  mai  1762. 
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pletant  done  notre  discussion  de  tout  a  Pheure  sur  la 
vignette,  avec  les  textes  des  lettres  inedites  de  Rey  (10-12) 
nous  croyons  qu'il  en  ressort  clairement  ceci: 

La  le  edition,  in  8VO,  du  2G  Discours,  1755,  porte  en 

frontispice  la  Liberte  joufflue  originale. 
La  2e  edition,  in  12°,  du  meme,  1759,  porte  en  frontis- 
pice une  Liberte  reduite,  mais  encore  joufflue. 
La  3e  edition,  1762:  idem,  ou  peut-etre  pas  de  frontis- 
pice puisque  le  2e  discours  n'est  pas  en  tete  du  volume. 
Le  Contrat  social  a  dans  son  edition  in  8VO,  la  grande 
Liberte  moins  joufflue,  retouchee  specialement  (voir 
nos  fragments  10  et  12  avec  reponse  de  Rousseau).1 
Le  Contrat  social,  dans  son  edition  in  12°,  porte  la 
petite  Liberte  joufflue  encore  de  Tedition  in  12°  du 
2e  Discours. 

Ces  donnees  peuvent  servir  a  classifier  les  editions  si, 
comme  cela  etait  frequent  au  XVIII  siecle,  on  disait 
"  nouvelle  edition  "  pour  toute  edition  apres  la  premiere, 
ou  si  Fedition  n'etait  pas  indiquee  du  tout. 

ALBEET  SCHINZ. 


1  Rousseau  a  vu  I'gpreuve  de  cette  vignette;  voir  lettres  ine"dites 
de  Rey:  27  Janvier,  25  fe*vrier,  10  mars,  15  mars,  8  avril  1762; 
et  Bosscha,  p.  130,  144.  Ces  nouvelles  pe'ripe'ties,  a  propos  d'une 
vignette,  appartiennent  a  un  autre  chapitre. 


XI.— THE  EARLY  FAME  OF  THE  SHEPHEAEDS 
CALENDER 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  Shepheards  Calender,1 
Professor  Greenlaw  has  argued  that  "  outside  of  a  small 
circle  even  the  authorship  of  the  ShepJieards  Calender  was 
unknown  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  publication,  and 
that  the  work  itself  attracted  no  great  attention  until  the 
popularity  of  the  Faerie  Queene  made  the  earlier  poems 
of  the  author  important"  (p.  423).  He  further  speaks 
of  the  praise  which  Sidney  bestowed  upon  the  Calender 
as  "singularly  cold"  (p.  420)  and  explains  the  fact  on 
the  basis  of  his  theory  that  Spenser,  as  well  as  Sidney 
and  Leicester,  was  in  disgrace  at  the  time  of  the  Alengon 
negotiations,  so  that  "  it  would  not  have  been  politic  for 
Sidney  to  praise  too  highly  a  work  under  suspicion  in 
itself  and  written  by  a  man  whom  it  had  been  found 
expedient  to  send  out  of  the  country  "  (p.  450). 

A  question  regarding  the  reception  of  the  poem  that  is 
often  recognized  as  heralding  the  great  poetic  outburst  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  is  one  of  so  much  interest  that  I 
wish  to  point  out  why  Professor  Greenlaw's  conclusions 
seem  to  me  unsound.  Much  that  I  have  to  offer  is  not 
new,  but  I  hope  to  present  the  material  in  a  somewhat 
new  light. 

The  fact  that  the  authorship  of  the  Calender  was  un- 
known for  some  time  has  often  been  recognized,  as  in 
Collier's  Poetical  Decameron  (Vol.  i,  pp.  64  ff.,  1820). 
But  Professor  Greenlaw's  argument  that  the  poem  did 

1  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  xxvi,  3,  Sep- 
tember, 1911. 
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not  gain  early  recognition  is  based  largely,  it  appears  to 
me,  on  the  fact  that  Spenser  was  not  known  as  the  author. 
The  two  matters  should  be  kept  distinct,  however.  As 
for  the  position  that  a  political  miscue  on  Spenser's  part 
kept  his  authorship  of  the  Calender  from  being  revealed, 
the  silence  of  critics  in  regard  to  his  name  is  of  no  especial 
significance  unless  the  poem  did  achieve  some  fame;  for 
if  the  Calender  had  little  reputation,  the  failure  to  connect 
the  work  with  Spenser's  name  on  which  Professor  Green- 
law  comments  need  be  regarded  only  as  a  natural  result 
of  indifference;  but  if  the  poem  was  famous,  then  the 
silence  as  to  Spenser's  authorship  might  be  interpreted 
as  a  result  of  caution  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  secret. 
Professor  Greenlaw,  on  the  contrary,  suggests  that  Webbe 
was  apparently  cautious  in  his  references  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Calender,  and  yet  he  uses  the  case  of  Webbe  to 
support  his  argument  that  the  poem  failed  of  early  recog- 
nition. A  review  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  anonym- 
ity of  the  Calender  will  show,  I  believe,  first,  that  the 
assumption  of  political  trouble  as  the  reason  for  with- 
holding Spenser's  name  is  at  least  open  to  question ;  second, 
that  no  such  assumption  is  needed  to  account  for  a  poet's 
anonymity  in  that  day;  and  third,  that  silence  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Calender  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  indifference  to  the  poem,  since  the  references 
which  Professor  Greenlaw  cites  really  indicate  a  great 
reputation. 

In  regard  to  the  idea  that  Spenser's  anonymity  was 
preserved  as  a  measure  of  caution,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  any  attempt  to  protect  the  author  by  merely  with- 
holding his  name  would  have  been  entirely  futile.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  those  in  power  were 
interested,  for  political  reasons,  in  the  authorship  of  the 
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Calender,,  the  matter  could  be  kept  secret  by  the  silence 
of  a  few  friends,  when  the  court  was  full  of  trained  spies 
— especially  if  Professor  Greenlaw  is  right  in  his  argument 
that  Spenser  had  already  incurred  enmity  by  means  of 
Mother  Hubberds  Tale.  The  details  of  Spenser's  work 
and  life  suggested  by  the  epistles  to  Harvey  and  by 
E.  K.'s  glosses  ought  to  have  furnished  a  sufficient  clue  to 
any  one  interested.  The  conjecture  advanced  in  connec- 
tion with  Sidney  that  the  Calender  received  little  notice 
because  it  was  deemed  impolitic  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one's  own  interest  to  bestow  upon  it  the  praise  deserved 
seems  plausible,  but  I  shall  attempt  to  show'  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  poem  was  warmly  praised  by  Sidney 
and  received  generally  with  sufficient  enihusiasm.  A  fur- 
ther weakness  of  the  conjecture  is  that  it  presupposes  direr 
consequences  as  a  result  of  Spenser's  political  activity  than 
the  facts  of  his  life  seem  to  warrant.  Professor  Greenlaw, 
echoing  Spenser's  own  feeling,  speaks  of  the  poet  as  exiled 
to  Ireland;  but  though  Spenser,  ambitious,  sensitive,  and 
deeply  affected  by  his  social  environment,  looked  upon 
his  life  in  Ireland  as  an  exile,  he  was  at  least  being  cared 
for,  after  a  fashion,  as  a  servant  of  the  government.  I 
refer  later  to  the  fact  that  Webbe  considered  the  poet's 
position  one  of  importance.  Spenser  probably  failed  of 
his  goal,  but  many  a  man  with  no  greater  pretensions  to 
wealth  or  noble  family  connections  than  Spenser  would 
have  been  glad  of  his  berth. 

There  is  one  minor  circumstance  of  the  anonymity  of 
the  SJiepheards  Calender  that  seems  to  me  in  opposition 
to  Professor  Greenlaw's  argument.  A  passage  in  one  of 
Harvey's  letters  points  to  some  mysterious  reason  back  of 
the  assumption  of  the  name  Immerito  which  Spenser  used 
in  publishing  the  Shepheards  Calender:  "  And  heare  will 
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I  take  occasion  to  shewe  you  a  peece  of  a  letter  that  I 
lately  receyvid  from  the  Courte  written  by  a  frende  of 
mine,  that  since  a  certayn  chaunce  befallen  unto  him,  a 
secrett  not  to  be  revealid,  calleth  himself  Immerito " 
(Letter-Boole,  Camden  Society,  p.  101).  Mr.  Greenlaw 
does  not  cite  this  passage.  Grosart  (Works  of  Spenser,  i, 
p.  54)  takes  it  to  refer  to  the  Rosalind  affair,  and  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that  Harvey's  talk  of  a  "  secrett  not  to 
be  revealid  "  is  part  of  the  posing  indulged  in  by  both 
him  and  Spenser  in  connection  with  that  affair.  The 
fact  that  Spenser  was  at  the  court  after  the  name  Immerito 
was  assumed  is  significant;  for  if,  as  Professor  Greenlaw 
argues,  Spenser  had  fallen  so  seriously  into  political  dis- 
favor that  Sidney  was  unwilling  to  speak  freely  of  the 
ShepJieards  Calender  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
author,  Spenser  would  hardly  have  remained  at  the  court 
afterward.1 


1 1  have  not  wanted  to  enter  into  the  question  of  how  far  Spenser 
engaged  in  political  satire  in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale  and  the  Shep- 
heards  Calender,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  at  least  reasonable  doubt 
whether  he  took  so  active  a  part  in  politics  as  Professor  Greenlaw 
assumes.  The  question  is  largely  one  of  the  relative  weight  to  be 
attached  to  Spenser's  denial  and  to  the  incriminating  evidence. 
Spenser's  own  claim  was  that  his  work  had  been  misinterpreted. 
At  the  end  of  Book  VI  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  he  declares  that  he 
has  been  slandered  and  brought  into  the  ill  graces  of  a  great  man, 
no  doubt  Burghley.  In  the  dedication  to  Colin  Clout,  he  repeats 
the  charge  that  he  has  been  slandered.  Probably  the  sonnet  written 
to  Leicester  and  published  at  the  beginning  of  Virgils  Gnat,  in 
which  Spenser  declares  that  he  has  been  wronged,  refers  to  the  same 
trouble.  If  so,  it  is  a  statement  that  he  suffered  for  the  supposed 
satire,  but  unjustly.  What  we  know  of  Spenser  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  was  sincere  and  highminded,  and  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
that  literary  men  were  often  the  victims  of  informers,  who  read 
more  personal  and  political  satire  into  their  works  than  was  in- 
tended by  the  authors.  The  most  damaging  evidence  against  Spen- 
ser, as  Nashe  was  careful  to  point  out,  is  Harvey's  statement  that 
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But  whatever  the  facts  as  to  Spenser's  political  status 
when  the  Shepheards  Calender  appeared  and  during  the 
decade  following,  the  assumption  of  political  trouble  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  account  for  the  withholding 
of  his  name.  In  fact,  no  profound  explanation  seems 
to  me  called  for.  Evidently  Spenser  was  slow  to  appear 
before  the  public  in  the  role  of  poet.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  as  early  as  1569  he  had  contributed  to  Van 
der  boot's  Theatre  for  Voluptuous  Worldlings,  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  for  practically  a  decade  nothing  further  from 
his  pen  appeared  in  print,  though  it  is  clear  from  Harvey's 
letters  and  E.  K.'s  glosses  that  by  1579  Spenser  had 
written  a  great  deal,  including  a  portion  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  There  may  be  no  significance  in  the  fact  that 
the  Spenser-Harvey  correspondence  contains  no  suggestion 

Spenser  went  too  far  in  the  satire  of  Mother  Hubberds  Tale.  But 
Nashe  declared  his  own  belief  that  informers  had  slandered  Spenser, 
and  even  Harvey  merely  says  that  the  invective  was  too  bitter,  not 
that  there  was  any  personal  or  political  satire.  The  later  refer- 
ences to  a  "Tale  of  Mother  Hubburd"  and  its  satire  in  T.  M.'s 
Ant  and  Nightingale  and  Black  Book,  J.  P.  Collier  argues  may 
possibly  be  to  imitations  of  Spenser's  work,  as  the  details  suggested 
do  not  fit  the  published  Mother  Hubberds  Tale  of  Spenser  (Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue,  I,  p.  539  and  n,  pp.  326-7 ) .  Against  this  stands 
Scott's  specific  reference  in  Philomythie  (1616)  to  Spenser's  guilt 
in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale.  Are  we  to  assume  that,  though  conscious 
of  guilt,  Spenser  felt  driven  to  plead  innocence  of  political  satire? 
He  apparently  did  satirize  one  living  ecclesiastic  in  the  Shepheards 
Calender,  and  there  is  much  in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  as  Professor 
Greenlaw  points  out — his  argument  in  regard  to  an  extensive  scheme 
of  satire  in  the  Calender  does  not  impress  me — that  indicates  so 
strong  a  coloring  from  conditions  existing  in  England  around  1579 
as  to  suggest  political  satire  of  a  pointed  kind.  Still  I  believe  we 
can  say  with  certainty  only  that  Spenser  had  some  trouble  on  account 
of  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  especially  with  Burghley.  With  what 
justice  he  may  have  been  accused  of  attempting  through  his  early 
satire  to  influence  definitely  the  course  of  political  events  may 
never  be  determined. 
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of  Spenser's  name  or  even  initials,1  but  it  is  clear  that 
Spenser,  though  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  poet,  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  in  regard  to  the  possible  reception  of  his 
poetry,  and  that  Harvey  was  not  the  one  to  make  him  any 
more  confident  of  his  genius.  Both  E.  K.  and  Spenser 
himself  testify  to  his  hesitancy  to  publish.  Says  E.  K.,  "  I 
know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth  as  to  promulgate,  yet 
thus  much  have  I  adventured  upon  his  frendship,  him 
selfe  being  for  long  time  furre  estraunged;  hoping  that 
this  will  the  rather  occasion  him  to  put  forth  divers  other 
excellent  works  of  his,  which  slepe  in  silence."  And 
Spenser  in  his  address  "  To  His  Booke  "  commands, 

Goe,  little  booke:  thy  selfe  present, 
As  child  whose  parent   is  unkent, 

But  if  that  any  aske  thy  name, 
Say  thou  wert  base  begot  with  blame: 
Forthy  thereof  thou  takest  shame. 
And  when  thou  art  past  jeopardee, 
Come  tell  me  what  was  sayd  of  mee: 
And  I  will  send  more  after  thee. 

The  attitude  of  Spenser  was  not  uncommon  at  the  time. 
To  the  humanist,  successful  literary  work  meant  immortal 
fame;Jbut  the  ballad-monger  and  the  poetaster  were  types 
of  eternal  odium.  The  most  bitter  abuse  was  heaped  upon 
supposedly  mediocre  work  by  the  scholarly  writers- of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Witness  Nashe's  outrageous  attack 
presumably  on  Kyd.  Nearly  every  preface  of  the  time 
makes  reference  to  the  possible  envy  or  condemnation 
that  will  pursue  the  work  which  is  being  launched,  and 
Spenser  speaks  of  this  "  Envie  "  in  the  address  "  To  His 

1  Spenser  uses  his  given  name,  Edmundus,  in  the  Latin  verse  sent 
to  Harvey,  Oct.,  1579. 
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Booke."  As  a  result,  the  man  with  the  highest  ideals  and 
the  greatest  claim  to  culture  would  naturally  often  be 
most  hesitant  about  publishing. 

But  this  represents  only  one  phase  of  the  matter.  At 
the  time  when  Spenser  began  to  write,  the  distrust  of  the 
poet's  calling  was  rather  general.  Among  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  thrown,  a  certain  odium 
attached  to  the  name  of  poet.  The  humanist  Elyot  says 
in  the  Governour,  1531,  that  in  his  day  one  might  "  be- 
holde  diuers  yonge  gentill  men,  who  in  their  infancie 
and  childehode  were  wondred  at  for  their  aptness  to  lern- 
ing  and  prompt  speakinge  of  elegant  latine,  whiche  nowe, 
beinge  men,  .  .  .  hath  all  lernynge  in  derision  "  (Every- 
man edition,  p.  54)  ;  and  that  "  the  name  of  a  poete, 
wherat  nowe,  (specially  in  this  realme,)  men  haue  suche 
indignation,  that  they  use  onely  poetes  and  poetry  in  the 
contempte  of  eloquence,  was  in  auncient  tyme  in  hygh 
estimation"  (p.  56).  But  Elyofs  own  attitude  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  as  part  of  the  young  nobleman's 
training  is  enlightening.  Of  music  and  painting  he  says 
that  they  are  to  be  exercised  only  "  as  a  secrete  pastime, 
or  recreation  of  the  wittes,"  and  are  not  to  interfere  with 
"  businesse  of  greatter  importaunce "  (pp.  27  and  31). 
"  A  gentilman,"  he  says,  "  plainge  or  singing  in  a  com- 
mune audience,  appaireth  his  estimation."  In  regard  to 
training  in  poetry  he  declares  (p.  40),  "  Ne  the  making 
of  versis  is  nat  discommended  in  a  noble  man:  sens  the 
noble  Augustus  and  almost  all  the  olde  emperours  made 
bokes  in  versis,"  a  justification  on  the  basis  of  classic 
precedent.  In  general,  the  learned  almost  as  much  as 
the  Puritan  insisted  on  serious  studies,  and  poetry  was 
not  a  serious  study  nor  was  it  suitable  as  a  profession. 
In  1567,  the  clerical  Drant  in  the  preface  to  his  trans- 

12 
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lation  of  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  defends  himself  with  great 
elaboration  for  engaging  in  humanistic  rather  than  theo- 
logical studies,  but  he  recognizes  the  subordinate  nature 
of  his  present  labors  and  expects  to  forego  them  after  they 
have  served  their  purpose.  Trotte,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  1587,  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
lawyers  have  the  general  reputation  of  holding  poetry  in 
disdain.  Many  noblemen,  however,  under  the  influence 
of  Italian  life,  neglected  the  social  prejudice  and  culti- 
vated poetry  in  order  to  acquire  something  of  the  univer- 
sality that  the  age  admired.  Like  Elyot,  they  admitted 
the  practice  because  it  did  not  impair  a  man's  training  for 
grave  affairs.  But  Sackville,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave 
up  poetry  in  the  midst  of  grave  affairs,  while  Sidney, 
Fulke-Greville,  Dyer,  and  Ralegh  continued  to  cultivate  it 
only  as  a  pastime.  Nor  did  the  majority  of  such  men 
publish  their  works,  especially  during  the  period  we  are 
discussing.  All  of  Sidney's  work  was  published  after  his 
death.  The  publication  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey's  poems  was 
posthumous  and  probably  unauthorized,  and  that  of  other 
works  during  the  period  was  declared  to  have  been  begun 
without  the  author's  consent,  as  in  the  case  of  Googe's 
poems  and  Pettie's  Petite  Palace  of  Pleasure.  Harvey 
wrote  to  Spenser  rebuking  him  for  publishing  or  allowing 
to  become  public  some  of  Harvey's  English  poems. 
"  What  greater  and  more  odious  inf amye,"  he  says,  "  for 
on  of  my  standinge  in  the  Universitye  and  profession 
abroade  then  to  be  reckonid  in  the  Beaderoule  of  Inglish 
Rimers"  (Letter-Boole.,  Camden  Society,  p.  60).  Grosart 
pronounces  this  attitude  of  Harvey's  a  mere  pose,  but  the 
mock  tone  seems  to  me  to  cover  a  serious  conviction.1  A 

1  Harvey's  statement  in  the  same  connection  that  on  account  of 
the   scorn   of    all   things    English    men    had   better   be   silent   than 
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pretended  reluctance  to  publish  may  have  been  a  blind  of 
authors  anxious  to  see  their  works  in  print  and  yet 
unwilling  to  be  ridiculed  for  bringing  them  out,  as  Jonson 
was  ridiculed  even  as  late  as  1616 ;  but  certainly  this  was 
not  always  the  case. 

Two  passages  from  Puttenham,  written  in  1589  but 
possibly  not  so  true  for  that  date  as  they  are  for  1579,  will 
emphasize  sufficiently  the  whole  point  of  view,  even  though 
they  may  express  an  extreme  attitude  (G.  Smith,  Eliza- 
bethan Critical  Essays,,  n,  pp.  19  and  22)  : 

For  as  well  Poets  as  Poesie  are  despised,  &  the  name  become  of 
honorable  infamous,  subiect  to  scorne  and  derision,  and  rather  a 
reproch  than  a  prayse  to  any  that  vseth  it:  for  commonly  who  so 
is  studious  in  th'Arte  or  shewes  him  selfe  excellent  in  it,  they  call 
him  in  disdayne  a  phantasticall ;  and  a  light  headed  or  phantasti- 
call  man  (by  conuersion)  they  call  a  Poet. 

Now  also  of  such  among  the  Nobilitie  or  gentrie  as  be  very  well 
seene  in  many  laudable  sciences,  and  especially  in  making  or  Poesie, 
it  is  so  come  to  passe  that  they  haue  no  courage  to  write,  &,  if 
they  haue,  yet  are  they  loath  to  be  a  knowen  of  their  skill.  So  as 
I  know  very  many  notable  Gentlemen  in  the  Court  that  haue  written 
commendably,  and  suppressed  it  agayne,  or  els  suffred  it  to  be  pub- 
lisht  without  their  owne  names  to  it:  as  if  it  were  a  discredit  for 
a  Gentleman  to  seeme  learned  and  to  shew  him  selfe  amorous  of 
any  good  Art.  In  other  ages  it  was  not  so,  for  we  read  that  Kinges 
&  Princes  haue  written  great  volumes  and  publisht  them  vnder  their 
owne  regall  titles.1 

Thus,  as  a  humanist,  as'  a  courtier,  as  a  Puritan  if 
he  was  one,  and  as  a  man  of  serious  occupation,  Spenser 

attempt  to  purchase  credit  by  writing  in  English  and  rhyme  (p.  67) 
is  in  accord  with  the  general  attitude  at  the  time,  and  his  own 
discontinuance  of  poetry  vouches  for  his  sincerity. 

1  References  to  the  disregard  of  learning  and  poetry  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  patronage  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from  the 
works  of  such  notable  writers  as  Lodge,  Nashe,  and  Jonson.  In 
the  preface  to  Volpone  Jonson  expresses  his  desire  to  "  raise  the 
despised  head  of  poetry  again." 
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might  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  himself  a  poet  and 
a  rhymer.  Consequently  there  seems  nothing  strange  in 
the  desire  expressed  in  his  prefatory  verses  that  his  name 
should  not  be  asked  or  told,  though  usually  if  a  man  went 
so  far  as  to  allow  his  work  to  be  published,  his  name  was 
not  withheld.  That  the  secret  of  Spenser's  authorship 
was  not  revealed  for  years  is  not  astonishing  in  that  day. 
Many  an  anonymous  Elizabethan  work  has  never  had  an 
author's  name  attached  to  it,  and  yet  some  of  the  un- 
identified works  that  have  come  down  to  us  were  doubtless 
fathered  by  the  most  famous  of  the  Elizabethans.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  E.  K.'s  initials  are  attached  to  the 
comments  on  the  Shepheards  Calender  and  that  Webbe 
considered  him  a  high  authority  in  critical-  matters,  his 
contemporaries  have  not  told  us  who  he  was.  In  fact, 
Webbe's  curiosity  about  the  authorship  of  the  Shepheards 
Calender  is,  so  far  as  I  can  now  recall,  the  only  thing 
of  its  kind  in  the  literature  of  the  period. 

There  is  probably  no  significance,  then,  in  the  fact  to 
which  Professor  Greenlaw  calls  attention,  that  so  many 
critics  mention  the  Shepheards  Calender  without  giving 
Spenser's  name.  Certainly  he  is  wrong  in  attaching  any 
importance  to  Sidney's  silence;  for  though  Sackville's 
name  had  already  been  published  in  connection  with  his 
works,  Sidney  does  not  mention  by  name  the  author  of 
Gorboduc  or  of  the  "  beautiful  parts  "  of  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates — contributed  by  Sackville  unless  Sidney's 
taste  is  at  variance  with  modern  taste  (G.  Smith,  Eliz. 
Crit.  Essays,  i,  p.  19 6 ).1  Sidney's  apparent  reticence  in 
regard  to  the  literary  work  of  his  friends  does  not  seem 
strange  in  view  of  Grosart's  statement  (Works  of  Spenser, 

1Cf.  Grosart,  Works  of  Spenser,  I,  p.  454. 
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i,  p.  455),  "  I  am  not  aware  that  his  [Sidney's]  Sonnets, 
or  Arcadia,  or  Defence,  are  mentioned  once  in  all  the 
vast  Sidneian  correspondence.7'  IsTor  is  there  necessarily 
anything  significant  in  the  fact  that  Whetstone,  Dove,  and 
Puttenham  were  ignorant  of  Spenser's  name,  except  that 
the  fame  of  the  Shepheards  Calender  had  spread  beyond 
the  circle  of  Spenser's  close  friends.  RTashe,  an  extrava- 
gant admirer  of  Spenser,  published  his  name  in  1589  as 
the  greatest  of  modern  pastoralists,  the  year  in  which 
Puttenham  failed  to  publish  it. 

The  case  of  Webbe's  omitting  Spenser's  name  is  more 
interesting.  Professor  Greenlaw's  statement  is  (pp. 
420  f.): 

Webbe,  writing  in  1586,  is  either  not  sure  who  wrote  the  Calender 
or  is  curiously  cautious  in  his  references ;  he  speaks  of  "  faster  Sp." 
it  is  true,  but  does  not  give  his  full  name  as  he  does  in  the  case 
of  other  authors  mentioned  in  the  Discourse;  he  stresses  the  moral 
intention  of  the  work,  replies  to  some  charges  of  lasciviousness 
brought  against  the  sixth  eclogue,  and  is  generally  mysterious  in 
all  his  references  excepting  where  he  quotes  from  the  Calender  to 
illustrate  points  in  prosody.  In  short,  though  he  protests  that  he 
does  not  know  why  the  author's  friends  made  such  an  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  authorship,  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  he  did  know. 

Here  Professor  Greenlaw  is  certainly  wrong  in  two 
points.  The  impression  should  not  be  left  that  Webbe 
gives  the  full  name  of  all  the  authors  whom  he  mentions 
other  than  Spenser,  for  he  refers  to  E.  K.  twice  and  also 
to  five  poets  by  their  initials  alone.1  Further,  Webbe  is 
not  generally  mysterious  in  his  references  regarding  Spen- 
ser. E.  K.'s  critical  dicta  and  Spenser's  poetry  form  the 
basis  for  a  large  part  of  Webbe's  Discourse,  and  both  are 
frequently  quoted.  Spenser  is  pronounced  without  a  peer 

JCf.  G.  Smith,  Eliz.  Crit.  Essays,  I,  pp.  232^242,  245. 
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as  a  poet.  Indeed,  even  the  passage  in  regard  to  Spenser's 
authorship,  which  follows,  seems  to  me  a  straightforward 
statement  (Eliz.  Crit.  Essays,  i,  p.  245)  : 

This  place  haue  I  purposely  reserued  for  one,  who,  if  not  only, 
yet  in  my  iudgement  principally,  deserueth  the  tytle  of  the  Tightest 
English  Poet  that  euer  I  read,  that  is,  the  Author  of  the  Sheepe- 
heardes  Kalender,  intituled  to  the  woorthy  Gentleman  Master  Phillip 
Sydney:  whether  it  was  Master  Sp.  or  what  rare  Scholler  in  Pem- 
brooke  Hall  soeuer,  because  himself  and  his  freendes,  for  what 
respect  I  knowe  not,  would  not  reueale  it,  I  force  not  greatly  to 
sette  downe:  sorry  I  am  that  I  can  not  find  none  other  with  whom 
I  might  couple  him  in  this  Catalogue  in  his  rare  gyft  of  Poetry: 
although  one  there  is,  though  nowe  long  since  seriously  occupied  in 
grauer  studies  (Master  Gabriell  Haruey) ,  yet  as  he  was  once  his 
most  special  freende  and  fellow  Poet,  so  because  he  hath  taken  such 
paynes,  not  onely  in  his  Latin  Poetry  (for  which  he  enioyed  great 
commendations  of  the  best  both  in  iudgment  and  dignity  in  thys 
Realme),  but  also  to  reforme  our  English  verse  and  to  beautify 
the  same  with  braue  deuises,  of  which  I  thinke  the  cheefe  lye  hidde 
in  hatefull  obscurity:  therefore  wyll  I  aduenture  to  sette  them 
together,  as  two  of  the  rarest  witts  and  learnedst  masters  of  Poetrie 
in  England.  Whose  worthy  and  notable  styl  in  this  faculty  I 
would  wysh,  if  their  high  dignities  and  serious  businesses  would 
permit,  they  would  styll  graunt  to  bee  a  furtheraunce  to  that  re- 
formed kinde  of  Poetry,  which  Master  Haruey  did  once  beginne  to 
ratify 

As  for  the  other  Gentleman,  if  it  would  please  him  or  hys  freendes 
to  let  those  excellent  Poemes,  whereof  I  know  he  hath  plenty,  come 
abroad,  as  his  Dreames,  his  Legends,  his  Court  of  Cupid,  his  English 
Poet,  with  other,  he  shoulde  not  onely  stay  the  rude  pens  of  my 
selfe  and  others,  but  also  satisfye  the  thirsty  desires  of  many  which 
desire  nothing  more  then  to  see  more  of  hys  rare  inuentions. 

Webbe  may,  as  Professor  Greenlaw  argues,  have  known 
some  reason  that  made  it  seem  politic  to  withhold  Spenser's 
name.  When  we  have  a  man's  word  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, it  is  always  possible  to  accuse  him  of  not  telling 
the  truth.  But  Webbe  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
Calender,  and  if  he  knew  of  reasons  why  the  authorship 
should  not  be  revealed,  we  should  hardly  expect  him,  even 
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as  late  as  1586,  to  give  the  secret  away  by  the  use  of 
Sp.  and  the  mention  of  Spenser's  college,  whether  he  was 
guessing  or  not.  Webbe's  position  seems  simple  enough. 
He  is  interested  in  the  author  of  the  ShepJieards  Calender 
as  one  who  "  deserueth  the  tytle  of  the  rightest  English 
Poet  that  euer  I  read,"  and  on  the  basis  of  the  dedication 
to  Sidney  and  of  the  references  to  the  work  in  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  between  the  author  and  Harvey, 
he  has  concluded  that  the  new  poet  is  no  other  than  Har- 
vey's Cambridge  friend  Spenser.  It  is  clear  that  Webbe, 
though  a  Cambridge  man,  did  not  belong  to  the  Harvey- 
Spenser  group,  and  that  Spenser's  friends,  regarding  his 
wish,  did  not  reveal  his  authorship.  Even  Webbe,  who 
is  sure  of  his  guess,  respects  the  poet's  anonymity  enough 
to  write  merely  "  Master  Sp"  It  is  clear,  too,  that  Webbe 
accounts  for  Spenser's  silence  as  a  poet — and  for  Harvey's 
also — on  the  ground  that  "  their  high  dignities  and  serious 
businesses  "  would  not  permit  them  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  poetry.  Certain  it  is  that  to  Webbe  Spenser  was 
not  merely  an  exile  in  Ireland.  Webbe  accepted  the  fact 
that  poetry  is  not  for  the  man  "  seriously  occupied  in 
grauer  studies,"  devoted  to  business,  or  entrusted  with 
high  dignity.1 

There  are  certain  possible  implications  in  the  words 
"  himself  and  his  freendes  .  .  would  not  reueale  it "  [the 
authorship  of  the  ShepJieards  Calender}  which  are  very 
interesting.  The  expression  seems  to  refer  to  more  than 
the  reticence  of  E.  K.  and  Harvey  in  their  published  utter- 

1  The  same  thing  is  implied  by  Spenser  himself  in  the  sonnet  to 
Sackville  among  the  dedicatory  sonnets  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Faerie  Queene,  1590: 

Thou  much  more  fit    (were  leasure  to  the  same) 
Thy  gracious  Soverains  praises  to  compile. 
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ances.  Probably  Webbe  and  other  Cambridge  men  at 
least  recognized  some  man  of  Pembroke  Hall  as  the  author 
of  the  Calender,  guessed  Spenser,  and  made  inquiries  of 
him  and  his  friends  in  Cambridge  or  elsewhere,  expecting 
as  members  of  a  humanist  circle  in  which  poetry  was 
not  scorned,  to  be  let  into  the  secret.  As  his  tense  would 
not  reueale  shows,  Webbe  refers  to  inquiries  made  in  the 
past,  during  the  period  of  curiosity  immediately  following 
the  publication  of  the  Calender,  one  would  imagine,  and, 
if  inquiries  were  made  directly  of  Spenser  himself,  before 
he  left  for  Ireland  in  1580.  But  we  have  already  seen 
how  sensitive  Spenser  was,  how  long  he  delayed  publica- 
tion, and  how  strongly  he  urged  that  the  secret  of  his 
authorship  be  kept.  And  so,  says  Webbe,  "  whether  it 
was  Master  Sp.  or  what  rare  Scholler  in  Pembrooke  Hall 
soeuer  ...  I  force  not  greatly  to  sette  downe  "  ;  after  all, 
as  he  implies,  the  poetry's  the  thing,  and  Webbe  wishes 
that  the  author  of  the  Calender  would  not  delay  to  publish 
the  other  works  that  he  was  known  to  have  written. 

In  regard  to  the  early  fame  of  the  Shepheards  Calender 
irrespective  of  Spenser's  name,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
the  work  did  not  derive  its  popularity  from  the  Faerie 
Queene.  The  Calender  may  have  been  in  a  sense  "  caviare 
to  the  general,"  and  its  reputation  was  doubtless  not  so 
great  at  the  time  it  was  published  as  ten  years  later; 
but  its  literary  fame  was  exceptionally  great  all  along. 
Professor  Greenlaw  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
fact  that  three  editions  were  issued  in  the  seven  years  from 
1579  to  1586  indicates  some  reputation.  Professor  Green- 
law  asserts  that  the  second  edition  (1581)  was  issued 
"  merely  because  of  a  transfer  of  the  publishing  rights  "  (p. 
422)  ;  but  this  argument  is  without  point  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  second  edition  was  merely  a  reissue  of 
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the  unsold  copies  of  the  first  with  a  new  title  page,  and 
the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  variant  readings  in 
Grosart's  edition  of  the  Calender  will  show  that  the  type 
was  reset  for  every  page  of  the  second  edition.  During 
this  same  period,  1579  to  1586,  there  are  according  to 
Professor  Greenlaw  apparently  no  references  to  the  Cal- 
ender "  outside  of  the  Harvey  correspondence  and  the 
singularly  cold  praise  of  Sidney  "  (p.  420).  If  the  early 
references  of  the  critics  seem  few,  we  must  remember  how 
few  critical  works,  how  few  critical  utterances  even,  we 
have  during  these  seven  years  in  which  we  might  expect 
to  trace  the  popularity  of  the  poem.  Of  the  two  critics 
who  mention  the  work,  Harvey  is  apparently  inclined  to 
be  jocular  and  ironical.  But  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
Harvey  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  classic  meters  and 
his  worldly  success — for  which  he  gave  up  poetry — to  be 
very  enthusiastic  about  Spenser's  English  rhymes  and 
romantic  art.  He  showed  the  same  lack  of  taste  in  his 
attitude  to  the  Faerie  Queene.  In  fact,  his  ardent  ad- 
miration for  Spenser's  poetry  came  only  after  it  had  won 
fame.1  But  the  charge  that  Sidney's  praise  was  singu- 
larly cold  seems  unjust  when  once  we  understand  his 
position  as  a  critic. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  men  with  classical  training, 
like  Sidney  and  Ascham,  were  eager  for  the  coming  of 
a  great  English  literature,  that  an  ideal  of  the  humanists 
growing  stronger  through  the  sixteenth  century  was  to 
develop  in  England  a  capable  language  and  a  literature 
which  would  rival  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures.  Elyot, 

1  Early    in    his    career    Spenser    certainly  considered    Harvey    an 

ardent  admirer    ( cf .  Shep.   Cal.,  December,  11.  45  ff. ) ,   and  Harvey 

does  praise  Spenser's  work,  but  he  does  not  encourage  him  to 
continue  poetry. 
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Ascham,  and  a  score  of  others  bent  the  whole  weight  of 
their  influence  toward  a  cultivation  of  the  vernacular,  and 
gradually  overcame  the  prejudice  of  classicists  against  it. 
From  Caxton  to  Ascham  problems  of  diction  and  rhetorical 
excellence  of  style  held  the  attention  of  critics.  With 
Ascham  and  Drant,  apparently,  there  arose  the  new  ques- 
tion of  poetry;  for  poetry,  the  saner  critics  realized,  had 
not  yet  come.  The  wrong  path  had  been  pursued,  they 
concluded;  a  new  start  must  be  made.  And  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  prose,  eloquence  had  been  achieved,  they  felt, 
by  an  imitation  of  the  forms  of  classic  rhetoric,  so  critics 
now  turned  to  the  versification  of  the  classics  as  a  solution 
of  the  newer  problem.  In  the  preface  to  A  Discourse  of 
English  Poetrie  as  late  as  1586,  Webbe,  who  appropriated 
the  ideas  of  all  the  critics  before  him,  and  who  is  by  his 
very  lack  of  individuality  the  more  expressive  of  the 
general  view,  states  admirably  the  attitude  of  humanists: 

It  is  to  be  wondred  at  of  all,  and  is  lamented  of  manie,  that 
where  as  all  kinde  of  good  learning  haue  aspyred  to  royall  dignitie 
and  statelie  grace  in  our  English  tongue,  being  not  onelie  founded, 
defended,  maintained,  and  enlarged,  but  also  purged  from  faultes, 
weeded  of  errours,  and  pollished  from  barbarousnes,  by  men  of 
great  authoritie  and  iudegment,  onelie  Poetrie  hath  founde  fewest 
frends  to  amende  it,  those  that  can  reseruing  theyr  skyll  to  them- 
selues,  those  that  cannot  running  headlong  vppon  it,  thinking  to 
garnish  it  with  their  deuises,  but  more  corrupting  it  with  fantasti- 
call  errours.  What  shoulde  be  the  cause  that  our  English  speeche, 
in  some  of  the  wysest  mens  iudgements,  hath  neuer  attained  to 
anie  sufficient  ripenes,  nay  not  ful  auoided  the  reproch  of  barbar- 
ousnes in  Poetry?  The  rudenes  of  the  Countrey,  or  basenesse  of 
wytts;  or  the  course  Dialect  of  the  speeche?  Experience  vtterlie 
disproueth  it  to  be  anie  of  these 

That  there  be  as  sharpe  and  quicke  wittes  in  England  as  euer 
were  among  the  peerelesse  Grecians  and  renowmed  Ptomaines,  it  were 
a  note  of  no  witte  at  all  in  me  to  deny.  And  is  our  speeche  so 
course,  or  our  phrase  so  harshe,  that  Poetry  cannot  therein  finde 
a  vayne  whereby  it  may  appeare  like  it  selfe?  Why  should  we 
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think  so  basely  of  this?  rather  then  of  her  sister,  I  meane  Rhetori- 
call  Eloquution?  which  as  they  were  by  byrth  Twyns,  by  kinde  the 
same,  by  originall  of  one  descent,  so  no  doubt,  as  Eloquence  hath 
founde  such  fauourers  in  the  English  tongue,  as  she  frequenteth 
not  any  more  gladly,  so  would  Poetrye,  if  there  were  the  like  wel- 
come and  entertainment  gyuen  her  by  our  English  Poets,  without 
question  aspyre  to  wonderfull  perfection,  and  appeare  farre  more 
gorgeous  and  delectable  among  vs. 

Webbe  then  declares  that  the  need  of  English  poetry  is 
a  system  of  versification  like  that  of  classic  literature, 
modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  language.  Ascham 
and  Harvey  as  well  as  Webbe  firmly  believed  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  the  use  of  classic  meters. 
Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Dyer  were  attracted  by  the  theory, 
and  doubtless  imbibed  some  of  the  long-lived  prejudices 
arising  at  the  time.  In  general,  the  better  trained  men, 
whether  they  condemned  poetry  for  its  rhyme  or  not, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  They  measured  English 
poetry  by  classic  achievements  and  were  slow  to  praise 
unless  they  felt  that  the  highest  standard  had  been  reached. 
The  very  intensity  of  their  patriotism  made  them  less 
ready  to  recognize  inferior  work.  At  the  same  time,  in 
their  eagerness  for  signs  of  a  new  era  in  literature,  they 
were  constantly  taking  stock  of  what  had  already  been 
done.  Jasper  Heywood  as  early  as  1560  gives  a  list  of 
English  writers  in  his  translation  of  TJiyestes.  Ascham 
names  a  few  poets  who  had  shown  excellence  of  wit  and 
merit  in  spite  of  the  barbarity  of  English  rhyme.  Webbe, 
ISTashe,  and  Meres  give  lists  of  English  authors,  whom  they 
compare  with  classic  writers. 

If  men  like  Sidney  showed  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  classics,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  they  had 
the  highest  ideals  and  the  finest  taste,  a  taste  trained  by 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  best  that  the  classics  had  to 
offer.  Sidney  praises  only;  what  measures  up  to  an 
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exalted  standard.  The  mass  of  his  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  the  classics,  with  a  rather  conservative  sprinkling 
of  English  names.  A  score  of  critics  through  the  sixteenth 
century  had  grouped  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate,  ac- 
cepting them  as  the  ideal  English  poets  of  an  earlier  age. 
Sidney,  however,  mentions  only  Chaucer,  whose  Troilus  and 
Creseide  he  regards  as  his  chief  accomplishment;  but  he 
qualifies  his  praise  of  Chaucer  by  saying  that  he  had  "great 
wants."  Among  sixteenth  century  works  Sidney  speaks 
of  the  "  beautiful  parts  "  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates 
and  of  "  many  things  tasting  of  a  noble  birth  "  in  the 
Earl  of  Surrey's  lyrics.  "  The  Sheapheards  Katender 
hath  much  Poetrie  in  his  Eclogues:  indeede  worthy  the 
reading,  if  I  be  not  deceiued,"  he  declares,  but  criticises 
the  rustic  language  on  the  ground  that  it  lacks  precedent. 
"  Besides  these/7  he  adds,  "  doe  I  not  remember  to  haue 
seene  but  fewe  (to  speake  boldely)  printed,  that  haue 
poeticall  sinnewes  in  them."  Almost  immediately  there 
follows  the  praise  of  Gorboduc  with  the  famous  qualifica- 
tion on  account  of  the  unities.1  Especially,  then,  in  view 
of  Sidney's  evident  caution  and  his  qualification  of  his 
verdicts,  it  is  the  highest  type  of  praise  that  he  should 
regard  the  first  published  work  of  a  young  contemporary 
as  giving  him  a  place  in  a  list  of  four  or  five  English 
poets  who  stood  out  from  the  multitude.  His  statement, 
"  The  Sheapheards  Kalender  hath  much  Poetrie  in  his 
Eclogues:  indeede  worthy  the  reading,  if  I  be  not  de- 
ceiued," seems  to  indicate  caution  and  distrust  of  his  own 
judgment  rather  than  coldness.2 

*It  is  elsewhere  that  Sidney  expresses  his  enthusiasm  for  "the 
old  songe  of  Percy  and  Duglas." 

*  One  puzzling  phase  of  the  relationship  between  Sidney  and  Spen- 
ser is  that  of  Sidney's  patronage.  Sidney  was  a  formal  patron  of 
Spenser  when  the  Shepheards  Calender  appeared,  and  the  dedication 
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But  if,  as  Professor  Greenlaw  says,  only  two  critics 
are  known  to  have  referred  to  the  Shepheards  Calender 
before  1586,  there  are  at  least  two  bits  of  evidence — 
presumably  unknown  to  him — that  the  work  was  received 
with  favor  even  at  an  early  date.  The  first  is  drawn  from 
Fraunce' s  Lawiers  LogiJce.  The  book  was  published  in 
1588,  but  Fraunce  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  seven  years 
before,  when  he  was  first  associated  with  Sidney,  it  had 
been  written  as  a  general  discourse  of  logic,  which  was 
changed  to  a  lawyer's  logic  when  he  took  up  law.  "  Yet 
...  I  haue  reteyned  those  ould  examples  of  the  new  Shep- 
heards Kalender  which  I  first  gathered/'  he  adds.  A  great 
deal  of  the  Calender  is  quoted  by  Fraunce.  G.  C.  Moore 
Smith,  in  his  edition  of  Fraunee's  Victoria,  tells  us  that 
manuscripts  of  the  Logike  in  its  old  form  are  left,  contain- 
ing the  "Shepheardes  Logike"  as  it  is  called.  Such  a  study 
about  1581  is  an  unusual  tribute.  The  second  piece  of  evi- 
dence is  merely  an  imitation  of  the  Calender.  The  four 
shepherds  in  Peele's  Arraignment  of  Paris, which  was  acted 
about  1581  and  printed  in  1584,  bear  the  names  of  Colin, 
Hobbinol,  Thenot,  and  Diggon,  presumably  taken  from 

to  him  was  probably  with  his  consent.  Spenser  speaks  of  Sidney  as 
his  patron  in  the  dedication  of  the  Ruines  of  Time  to  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke  and  in  a  sonnet  to  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  The  commendatory  verses  of  W.  L.  prefixed  to  the  Faerie 
Queene  comment  on  Sidney's  encouragement  of  Spenser  in  poetry 
and  his  approval  of  the  Shepheards  Calender  especially.  Yet  it  was 
apparently  noted  by  many  that  Spenser  wrote  nothing  on  the  death 
of  Sidney  or  of  Leicester.  In  a  poem  by  A.  W.  mentioned  later, 
attention  is  called  to  Spenser's  failure  to  commemorate  Sidney's 
death.  Possibly  his  absence  from  England  accounts  sufficiently  for 
his  silence,  but  it  also  seems  to  me  possible  that  he  resented  Lei- 
cester's failure  to  come  to  his  support  in  the  trouble  which  he 
mentions  in  Virgils  Gnat,  and  that  he  included  Sidney  in  his 
resentment.  The  Ruines  of  Time  is  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
relieve  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation.  Astrophel,  apparently 
written  later,  seems  thoroughly  perfunctory. 
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the  Calender.  In  his  Eclogue  Gratulatory  of  1589  Peele 
introduces  as  locutors  Piers  and  Palinode,  so  that  the  six 
shepherds  of  his  works  have  names  which  are  found  in 
Spenser's  poem  and  some  of  which  could  hardly  have  been 
found  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  part  of  the  shepherds 
in  the  Arraignment  of  Paris  is  to  show  the  fatal  love  of 
Colin — for  Thestylis,  it  is  true,  instead  of  Kosalind — and 
to  represent  his  death.1 

From  the  time  of  Webbe's  Discourse  to  the  end  of  the 
decade,  criticism  is  more  abundant,  and  it  is  at  least  safe 
to  say  that  no  other  work  before  1590  attracted  so  much 
attention  from  the  critics  as  Spenser's  poem,  not  even 
such  popular  works  as  Euplmes,  Tottel's  Miscellany,  and 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  all  of  which  ran  into  a  larger 
number  of  editions  than  the  Calender.  The  poem  is 
noticed  by  Webbe,  Fraunce,  Puttenham,  and  Nashe,  and 
is  praised  incidentally  elsewhere.  I  have  already  noticed 
Webbe's  extensive  borrowing  from  Spenser  and  his 
unstinted  praise  of  the  Calender,  given  in  spite  of  a  dis- 
trust of  contemporary  literature  and  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  classic  meters  that  ranks  him  in  one  respect  with  Ascham 
and  Harvey.  He  really  expresses,  however,  a  transitional 
attitude  of  his  school,  for  he  says  of  English  rhyme,  "  For 
my  part,  therefore,  I  can  be  content  to  esteeme  it  as  a 
thing  the  perfection  whereof  is  very  commendable  (Eliz. 
Crit.  Essays,  i,  p.  267),  and  he  analyzes  Spenser's  verse  as 
typical  of  its  best  achievement  (p.  270).  This  seems  to 
me  very  significant.  As  I  see  it,  the  critics  who  rejected 
in  the  main  the  past  achievements  of  English  verse  and 
sought  a  new  start,  came,  as  Webbe  did,  to  recognize  the 
worth  of  Spenser's  verse,  and  a  gradual  appreciation  of 
its  music  and  beauty  nullified  for  practical  purposes  the 

aCf.  Ward,  Elizabethan  Dramatic  Literature,  I,  p.  367;  etc. 
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efforts  of  the  Areopagus.  Webbe  adds  to  his  own  praise 
of  the  Calender  this  further  testimony  to  its  popularity: 
"  Hys  notable  prayse  deserued  in  euery  parcell  of  that 
worke,  because  I  cannot  expresse  as  I  woulde  and  as  it 
should,  I  wyll  cease  to  speake  any  more  of,  the  rather 
because  I  neuer  hearde  as  yet  any  that  hath  reade  it, 
which  hath  not  with  .much  admiration  commended  it. 
One  only  thing  therein  haue  I  hearde  some  curious  heades 
call  in  question  "  (p.  264),  and  in  this  point  he  proceeds 
to  defend  the  work  against  such  critics.  The  Oxford  man 
named  Dove,  who,  as  Professor  Greenlaw  says,  "  implies  " 
that  the  Calender  is  "  already  forgotten,''  translates  the 
work  into  Latin,  and  recommends  the  reading  of  it. 
Whetstone,  who  ascribes  the  poem  to  Sidney,  does  so  on 
account  of  its  worth.  In  his  tribute  to  the  dead  Sidney, 
after  mentioning  only  Arcadia  as  Sidney's,  Whetstone  says, 

What  else  he  wiote,  his  will  was  to  suppresse, 
And  yet  the  darke  a  dyamond  cannot  drowne 
What  be  his  workes  the  finest  wittes  doe  gesse; 
The  Shepheards  notes,  that  haue  so  sweete  a  sounde 
With  laurell  bowghes  his  healme  long  since  haue  crownd. 

In  the  margin  is  the  note :  (f  The  last  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
the  reputed  worJce  of  S.  Phil.  Sidney — a  worke  of  deepe 
learning,  iudgment  and  witte  disguised  in  Shep.  Rules  " 
(Collier,  Poetical  Decameron,  r,  pp.  67  f.)  In  a  poem 
written  probably  not  long  after  Sidney's  death  and  printed 
later  in  Davidson's  Poetical  Rhapsody  (i,  pp.  63  ff.),  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  A.  W.  inquires  why  Colin  does 
not  sing  of  Sidney's  death,  and  the  poem  itself  shows  the 
influence  of  the  Shepheards  Calender.1  Puttenham  men- 
tions the  author  of  the  Calender  as  one  of  the  three  great 
English  pastoralists,  though  elsewhere,  without  referring  to 

1  Cf.  Greg,  Pastoral  Poetry,  p.  102. 
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Spenser's  poem  specifically,  he  criticises  the  type  of  lan- 
guage used  in  it.  Certainly  before  the  Faerie  Queene 
could  have  brought  fame  to  the  earlier  work,  Nashe  in  the 
preface  to  Menaphon,  1589,  scorns  to  admit  that  anything 
in  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Spain,  France,  or  Italy  can  be 
compared  with  the  work  of  "  diuine  Master  Spencer,  the 
miracle  of  wit." 

There  seems  little  reason,  then,  for  claiming  that  the 
Shepheards  Calender  derived  its  popularity  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Faerie  Queene.  I  have  also  tried  to  show 
that  the  early  reception  of  the  Calender  was  not  unfavor- 
able when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  attitude  to  poetry 
in  1580,  and  that  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  Spenser's 
verse  was  probably  of  weight  in  reconciling  the  stricter 
classicists  to  a  native  system  of  meter.  I  would  even 
claim  further  for  the  Calender — though  any  such  claim 
is  highly  theoretical — that  as  a  notable  example  of  roman- 
tic art  cast  in  a  form,  the  pastoral,  which  accorded  with 
the  classic  principles  of  criticism,  the  poem  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  cultivation  of  a  type  of  imaginative 
poetry  that  could  meet  the  approval  of  those  who  condemned 
amorous  lyrics  and  narrative  ballads  and  demanded  mor- 
ality and  reason  in  poetry.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  Shepheards  Calender,  when 
the  claim  for  classic  standards  was  exceedingly  strong, 
Spenser  apparently  attempted  no  defence  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  under  Harvey's  lukewarm  attitude;  that  for  ten 
years  he  withheld  the  Faerie  Queene  and  other  works; 
that  the  poem  published  was  the  only  one  of  his  large  list 
which  seems  to  have  been  based  on  classic  models;  and 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  critical  preface  and  elaborate 
glosses  in  which  extreme  care  was  taken  to  point  out  how 
the  work  meets  the  humanist  demand  for  morality  and 
follows  the  accepted  rules  for  imitation  of  the  classics. 
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The  pastoral  convention,  then,  when  Spenser,  under  the 
sinister  influence  of  Harvey  and  of  a  social  atmosphere 
hostile  to  poetry,  hesitated  to  give  his  work  to  the  public, 
allowed  him  to  indulge  a  romantic  taste  without  being  cast 
into  outer  darkness  by  learned  critics.  During  the  decade 
the  pastoral  found  favor  widely.  According  to  Webbe, 
in  this  "  kind  of  writing  many  haue  obtained  as  immor- 
tall  prayse  and  commendation  as  in  any  other "  (Eliz. 
Crit.  Essays,  i,  p.  262).  We  see  the  pervasive  influence  of 
the  type  in  the  development  of  the  new  romantic  drama, 
of  fiction,  and  of  the  magnificent  lyric  poetry  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  It  was  the  Italianization  of  English  cul- 
ture that  brought  the  final  outburst  of  imaginative  liter- 
ature, a  leaven  to  which  we  owe  Spenser's  poetry  itself; 
but  the  almost  extravagant  praise  of  Spenser's  pastoralism 
on  the  part  of  such  a  slashing  critic  of  the  Italianate 
leanings  of  his  age  as  Nashe,  is  significant,  it  appears  to 
me,  of  an  influence  in  English  poetry  and  taste  that  is 
to  be  ranked  at  least  with  the  influence  of  Surrey's  lyrics 
and  that  helps  to  account  for  the  greater  frequency  with 
which  romantic  and  amorous  poetry  was  written  and  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century 
by  men  who  somewhat  earlier  would  probably  have  re- 
frained from  publishing.  In  the  case  of  Spenser  himself, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Calen- 
der led  to  the  publication  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  1590 
and  a  number  of  his  other  poems  the  following  year  than 
that  the  publication  of  the  Faerie  Queene  called  forth  the 
fresh  editions  of  the  Calender.  English  lovers  of  poetry 
in  general  were  prepared  to  receive  the  Faerie  Queene, 
but  in  sending  it  forth  Spenser  had  for  his  encouragement 
the  reception  of  the  SJiepJieards  Calender  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  Ralegh. 

C.  R.  BASKERVILL. 
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XII.— THE  MEDIAEVAL  DEBATE   BETWEEN  WINE 
AND  WATER 

Among  the  mediaeval  debates  which  have  enjoyed  the 
widest  currency  and  have  retained  their  hold  on  popular 
interest  for  the  longest  time  is  the  contention  between 
Wine  and  Water.  Poems  on  this  subject  are  extant  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  mediaeval  Europe ;  and  the  tradi- 
tion has  persisted  with  surprising  vitality  through  more 
than  seven  centuries  down  to  the  present  day.  The  bick- 
erings of  these  two  ancient  foes  may  still  be  heard  on  the 
lips  of  the  peasantry  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  same  dispute  was  sung  not  long  since 
as  a  nursery  rhyme  in  Devon. 

The  history  of  this  typical  example  of  the  conflictus, 
that  species  of  disputation  in  which  the  contestants  are 
.not  individuals  but  personifications  or  types,  possesses  con- 
siderable interest,  first  as  a  record  of  popular  taste, 
secondly  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  such 
material  in  the  middle  ages  and  on  the  relation  between 
the  literary  and  popular  treatments  of  the  same  theme. 
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I.    LATIN 

The  earliest  extant  pieces  in  which  Wine  and  Water 
argue  their  relative  merits  are  two  Latin  poems,  one  ex- 
isting in  fragmentary  form  among  the  Carmina  Burana  x 
and  printed  in  full  by  Du  Meril  2  from  a  thirteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript,  the  other  given  by  Wright  in  his 
Latin  Poems  Attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  and  frequently 
elsewhere.3  Both  belong  to  the  general  class  of  writing 
known  as  Goliardic,  but  they  differ  strikingly  in  tone  and 
contents. 

The  first  version  (which  I  shall  hereafter  designate  by 
its  opening  Denudata  Veritate)  is  of  especial  importance 
in  the  present  study.  It  was  composed  at  least  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,4  probably  much 
earlier,  whether  in  Germany,  as  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  its  inclusion  among  the  drinking  songs  in  the  Car- 
mina Burana,  or  elsewhere,  we  cannot  say. 

The  particular  theme  of  the  poem  is  the  toper's  passion- 
ate conviction  that  wine  and  water  should  be  kept  apart, 
and  his  uncontrollable  indignation  at  the  thought  of  mixing 
them.  This  moral  is'  announced  by  the  author  in  the 
opening  lines : 

^Ed.  Schmeller,  No.  173. 

3  Poesies  ine'dites,  p.  303.     A  verse  translation  into  English  may 
be  found  in  J.  A.  Symonds's  Wine,  Women,  and  Song. 

8  Wright,  p.  87 ;  J.  Grimm,  Kleinere  Schriften,  m,  p.  78 ;  Mone's 
Anzeiger,  xv,  p.  285;  Novati,  Carmina  Medii  JEvi,  p.  58;  A.  Bomer, 
Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Litteraturgeschichte,  N.  F.,  vi,  p.  123. 
Cf.  BiU.  de  Vecole  des  chartes,  XLVII  (1886),  p.  89. 

4  The  Benedictbeurn  collection  was   written  down,   as   Meyer   has 
shown   (Fragmenta  Burana,  p.  17),  about  1225. 
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Dcnudata  veritate 

Et   succincta   brevitate 

Ratione  varia, 
Dico  quod  non  sociari 
Debant,  immo  separari, 
Quse  sunt  adversaria. 

For  the  first  two  stanzas  there  is  no  hint  of  a  dispute. 
Then  suddenly  the  idea  is  dramatized: 

Vinum   sentit   aquam   secum, 
Dolens  inquit:  Quis  te  mccum 

Ausus   est    conjungere? 
Exi   foras,   vade   cito: 
Moras  non  eodem  loco 

Mecum  debes  facere. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  Wine  continues  to  revile  its 
antagonist  on  general  grounds  of  inferiority  that  the  debate 
proper  may  be  said  to  begin : 

Super  terrain  debes  teri 
Et  cum   terra  commisceri 

Ut   in  lutum   transeas: 
Vilis  et  inverecunda 
Rimas  quseris  ut  immunda 

Mundi   loca   subeas. 

Mensa  pro  te  non  ornatur; 
Nullus  per  te  fabulatur 

In  tui  praesentia, 
Sed   qui   prius   est  jocundus, 
Ridens,   verboque   facundus, 

Non  rumpit  silentia. 

The  irate  liquor  then  goes  on  through  two  unquotable 
stanzas  to  describe,  with  growing  concreteness  of  lan- 
guage, the  nauseating  effect  of  water  on  the  system.  At 
this  the  latter  breaks  the  silence,  describing  with  humor 
the  results  of  too  free  a  use  of  wine : 
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Tu  scis  linguas  impedire: 
Titubando    solet    ire 

Tua   sumens    basia;  <> 

Verba  recte  non  discernens, 
Centum  putat   esse,   cernens 

Duo  luminaria. 

Et  qui   tuus  est  amator, 
Homicida,   fornicator, 

Davus,    Geta,    Birria.1 

"  For  your  wickedness  you  are  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
while  I  roam  at  large  through  the  world.  I  convey  pil- 
grims to  the  gates  of  Heaven." 

"  You  are  treacherous,"  cries  Wine  in  reply.  "  You 
shipwreck  those  who  trust  you  and  send  them  to  eternity. 
A  god  am  I.  I  am  the  source  of  wisdom  and  sound  coun- 
sel, as  Naso  writes.  I  cure  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind;  I  renew  the  youth  of  age." 

"  A  god,  indeed,"  says  Water.  "  You  turn  good  men 
into  bad,  and  make  your  devotees  talk  nonsense.  I  speak 
truth ;  I  make  all  things  fertile.  Your  mother,  the  twisted 
vine,  would  be  fruitless  but  for  me.  For  me  all  people 
pray." 

"  That  you  are  common  shows  what  you  are  worth," 
answers  the  other.  "  You  are  associated  with  the  most 
disgusting  places." 

At  the  description  which  follows  Water  is  justly  shocked 
and  cries  out  shame.  Wine  fires  a  quick  final  shot  in  the 
accusation  that  Water  often  infects  the  drinker  with  fatal 

1  Davus  is  the  slave  in  the  Andria  of  Terence,  Geta  in  the 
Phormio.  But  the  allusion  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  names  in 
the  line  is  undoubtedly,  as  Professor  J.  D.  M.  Ford  points  out  to 
me,  to  the  Latin  poem,  Geta  aut  Carmen  de  Amphitrione  et  Alomena, 
attributed  to  Vital  de  Blois  (ft.  c.  1150)  and  based  on  the  Amphi- 
truo  of  Plautus  (see  Thomas  Wright's  Early  Mysteries,  p.  77). 
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disease.     Then  Water  suddenly  and  somewhat  unreason- 
ably gives  up  the  fight. 

Audiens  haec,  obstupescit 
Aqua;    deflens   obmutescit, 
Geminat    suspiria : 

Vinum   clamat:    Quare    taces? 
lam  patet  quod  victa  jaces, 
Rationis    nescia. 

In  the  closing  stanza  the  moral  previously  announced  is 
emphasized  by  the  partial  author: 

Ego  praesens  disputator 
Hujus   cantus   terminator, 

Omni   dico   populo 
Quod  hsec  misoens  execretur 
Et  a  Christo   separetur 

In  aeterno  saeculo. 

As  a  "  carmen  jocosum  "  this  little  disputation  is  not 
without  merit.  It  has  humor,  freshness,  and  genuine 
potatory  fervor;  the  author's  easy  and  highly  scandalous 
use  of  the  language  of  church  and  school  imparts  a  ludi- 
crous effect  which  could  hardly  have  been  attained  through 
another  medium.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  poem 
should  have  inspired  other  writers  to  imitation. 

The  style  and  general  tone  of  the  piece  ally  it  closely 
with  the  drinking  songs  of  the  period.  The  idea  that 
the  two  beverages  are  essentially  antipathetic  and  must 
be  kept  apart  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  Latin  verse 
of  the  twelfth  century,  appearing,  for  example,  in  the 
following  epigram,  which  was  current  throughout  Europe 
and  may  now  be  confidently  assigned  to  Hugo  of  Orleans :  'l 

1  See  Meyer,  Die  Oxf  order  Gedichte  des  Primas,  Gottinger  Nach- 
richten,  Phil.-Hist.  Classe,  1907,  pp.  149  ff. 
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In  cratere  meo  Thetis  est  sociata  Lyeo, 

Et  dea  iuncta  deo,  sed  dea  maior  eo. 

Non  valet  hie  vel  ea,  nisi  quando  sunt  pharisea1 

Hec  duo,  propter  ea  sit  deus  absque  dea. 

Bes  tarn  diverse,  licet  utraque  bona  per  se, 

Dum  sic  perverse  coeunt,  perdunt  paritur  se. 

It  appears  again  in  a  song  in  the  Carmina  Burana: 

Deo   dea   ne   iungatur, 
Deam    deus    aspernatur, 
Nam  qui  Liber   appellatur 
Libertate  gloriatur, 
Virtus   eius   adnullatur 

In  poculis, 
Et  vinum  debilitatur 

In   copulis. 

The  praise  of  wine,  with  a  corresponding  malediction  of 
water  is  still  more  common.  Compare  for  example  the 
drinking  song  in  Novati's  collection  (p.  69),  which 
ends  with  the  following  stanza: 

Alba    limpha    maledicta 
Sit  a  nobis   interdicta, 
Quia  splenem  provocat. 

In  number  178  in  the  Carmina  Burana  the  same  contrast 
is  made  as  in  the  debate: 

Aqua  prorsus  coitum  nequit  impetrare, 
Bacchus   illam   facile   solet   expugnare.2 

And  in  another  lyric  in  the  collection  an  identical  bib- 
lical quotation  is  applied  to  the  miracle  working  powers 

of  Bacchus : 

( 

17.   e.,   divisa,  separata;    Heb.   phares,   divisio.    (Du   Cange.) 
*  In  the  debate  Wine  says : 

Per  me  mundus   reparatur 
Per  te  nunquam  generatur 
Filius  vel   filia. 
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Das  ceco  visum,  das  claudo  crura  salucis; 
Crederis  esse   deus,   hec  quia  cuncta  facis. 

So  Wine  boasts  in  the  debate: 

Claudus  currit;   caecus  videt; 
Surdus   audit;    rnens    subridet; 
Per    me    mutus    loquitur. 

These  are  the  commonplaces  of  Goliardic  drinking 
songs.  The  poem  under  discussion  is  simply  the  same 
material  thrown  into  a  novel  form.  It  is,  like  the  lyrics 
quoted,  primarily  a  panegyric  on  wine,  a  toper's  male- 
diction of  water,  and  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  un- 
holy practice  of  diluting  the  one  with  the  other. 

That  the  author  of  the  Denudata  should  have  developed 
this  theme  into  a  contest  for  superiority  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  debate  was  in  the  twelfth  century  well 
established  as  a  type  in  Latin  literature,  and  one  char- 
acteristic application  of  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  exalting 
one  quality  or  thing  at  the  expense  of  its  opposite.  Thus 
in  the  debate  of  Winter  and  Summer,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  of  mediaeval  disputations,  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  are  almost  always  on  the  side  of  Summer, 
which  overwhelmingly  defeats  its  adversary ;  in  the  debate 
between  Christian  and  Jew,  in  that  of  Faith  and  Reason, 
and  in  many  others,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  is  the  defeat 
,and  humiliation  of  one  of  the  parties. 

In  Denudata  Veritate,  when  at  length  the  drinks  are 
actually  contending,  the  argument  is  by  no  means  one- 
sided1. Water  is  quite  capable  of  defending  itself.  And 
from  this  point  of  view  the  poem  is  more  nearly  related 
to  those  debates  which  balance  the  advantages  of  two  things 
of  the  safcie  class,  as  the  lily  and  the  rose.  As  far  back 
as  classical  times  there  are  traces  of  disputations  in  which 
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the  respective  merits  of  different  foods  are  contrasted.1 
And  the  subject  of  a  fourth-century  Latin  poem,  which 
has  almost  all  the  characteristics  of  a  mediaeval  debate, 
is  a  contention  between  a  cook  and  a  baker  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  their  arts.2  Later  we  have  a  battle  between 
the  kinds  of  food  eaten  in  Lent  and  those  eaten  at  other 
times,3  and  finally,  in  debates  perhaps  inspired  by  the 
dispute  of  Wine  and  Water,  we  have  poems  in  which  the 
different  classes  of  wine  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
in  which  wine  is  compared  with  other  liquors.4 

The  second  Latin  debate,  entitled  in  Wright's  reprint 
Goliae  Dialogue  inter  Aquam  et  Vinum,  is  strikingly  in 
contrast  with  the  debate  which  I  have  just  described. 
Whereas  the  Denudata  Veritate  is,  as  we  have  seen,  simple, 
concrete,  and  lyrical,  the  Dialogue  is  didactic  and  steeped 
in  pedantry.  Most  of  the  arguments  are  derived  from 
scripture,  and  the  main  interest  of  the  poem  lies  in  the 
amazing  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  applied. 

The  introduction  of  the  Dialogue  is  couched  in  lan- 
guage evidently  parodying  the  conventional  beginning  of 
a  monkish  vision : 

1  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  cap.  42 :   "  Asellio  Sabino  sestertia  ducenta 
donavit  pro  dialogo  in  quo  boleti  et  ficedulse  et  ostrese  certamen 
induxerat."     Cf.    also    the   synkrisis   of    pease    porridge    and    pease 
soup  mentioned  by  Athenseus    (iv,  157  b)    as  one  of  the  writings  of 
the  Cynic  philosopher,  Meleager  of  Gadara. 

2  Vespce  Judicium  Coqui  et  Pistoris;  Bsehrens,  Poet.  Lat.   Min^  • 
Riese,  Anthol.  Lat.,  i  (i),  199. 

3  La  Bataille   de  Karesme  et  de   Charnage;   Barbazan  et   M#on> 
Fabliaux  et  Contes,  iv,  p.  80.     For  various  Italian  versions  see  Bati- 
nes,  Bibliografia  delle  Rappresentatione  Sacre,  pp.  77  and  7^.     The 
material  is  treated  in  Spanish  by  Juan  Ruiz  in  the  Libro  de  buen 
amor.     In  these  poems   the   sympathies   of  the   author   rtre   on   the 
side  of  the  richer  diet.     A  curious  echo  of  the  allegorical  battle  of 
foodstuffs  is  to  be  found  in  Rabelais,  Pantagruel,  XL  and  XLI. 

*  See  below. 
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Dum   tenerent  medium   omnia   tumultum, 
Post   diversas   epulas   et  post  vimim  multum 
Postquam    voluptatibus    ventris   est    indultum, 
Me    liquerunt    socii    vino    iam    sepultum. 

Ast  ego  vel  spiritu  vel  in  came  gravi, 
Eaptus    sum   et    tertium   c<elum   penetravi, 
Ubi  sacratissima  quaedam  auscultavi, 
Quae  post  in  concilio  fratrum  revelavi.1 

The  scene  is  the  court  of  heaven,  where  Thetis  and 
Lyaeus  enter  and  at  once  begin  to  dispute.  The  quality  of 
their  dialogue  will  be  better  conveyed  by  quotation  than 
by  summary.  Thetis  declares  that  she,  as  the  first 
created  thing,  over  which  brooded  the  spirit  of  God,  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  honor.  Bacchus  replies  that  he 
was  given  later  as  a  more  precious  gift  to  the  topers  of 
the  earth.  Then  the  dispute  proceeds  as  follows: 

Thetis:     Me   vitis   admodum   Christus   ampliavit, 
Quando  me  de  puteo  potum  postulavit; 
De   torrente  siquidem,    attestante   David, 
Bibit   et   posterea   caput   exaltavit.2 

Lyceus:     Uvse  nil  aquaticum  fecit  intermixtum, 

Cum  in  vite  Dominus  fructum  dedit  istum; 

Ergo  qui  potaverit  vinum  aqua  mixtum, 
'  Peccat    contra   dominum   et    adversus    Christum. 
Thetis:     Me  contentus  respuit  Nazareus  vina 

Cum  in  me  reposita  sit  vitse  medicina, 

Quod  ex  evangelica  patet  disciplina, 

Cum  sanaret  angelus  agios  in  piscina.8 

Ly&us:     Te  quivis  aquaticus  bibat  Nazareus, 

Sed  quantum  salutifer  sit  effectus  meus 
Patet,  dum  apostolis  probat  immo  Deus 
Ut  me  propter  stomachum  bibat  Timotheus.* 

1 1   have  used  Bomer's  text. 
2  Psalms,   110,   7.  3John,  5,  4. 

* "  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake."     I  Timothy,  5,  23. 
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Thetis:    Medicinse    Naamam    liquerant    humanae, 
Nee  prodesse  poterant  cuti  male  sanae, 
Cui   voces   propheticae   non   fuerunt  vanae, 
Postquam  fuit  septies  lotus  in  Jordane.1 

Lyceus:  Caesus  a  latronibus  Jerosolymita, 
Visus  a  presbytero,  visus  a  levita, 
Incuratus  forsitan  excessisset  vita, 
Ni  fuisset  vulnera  vino  delinita.3 

As  the  dispute  goes  on  the  arguments  become  rather  more 
like  those  in  the  Denudata  Veritate,  but  they  are  still 
interlarded  with  much  scriptural  and  mystic  lore.  So 
long  as  the  contestants  reason,  Thetis  has  somewhat  the 
better  of  it,  but  LyaBus  finally  ceases  to  argue  and  clamor- 
ously glorifies  himself  in  general  terms.  It  is  in  vain 
that  Thetis  keeps  to  the  point  and  mentions  the  Red 
Sea  episode,  from  which  she  derives  much  honor.  The 
poem  shows  signs  of  degenerating  into  mere  panegyric 
when  the  denizens  of  heaven  (some  manuscripts  read  "  avi- 
bus  celi,"  some  "  civibus  celi ")  clamor  their  approval 
of  Lyseus's  words;  whereat  the  poet  awakes  and  praises 
God !  The  concluding  stanza  bears  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  close  of  the  well-known  Latin  version  of  the  debate 
between  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  parody,  though  the  common  debt  of 
both  poems  to  the  conventional  language  of  mediaeval 
vision  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  resemblance. 

Comparing  the  Dialogus  with  the  Denudata  Veritate, 
we  find  some  specific  resemblances  between  them.  In  one 
passage  in  the  Dialogus  there  is  a  trace  of  the  idea  which 
constitutes  the  main  theme  of  the  Denudata.  "  God," 
says  Bacchus,  "  when  he  gave  the  vine  mixed  no  water  with 
the  grape.  For  this  reason  it  is  heresy  to  drink  diluted 

1 2  Kings,  5,  14.  2  Luke,  10,  34. 
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wine."  The  remark  is  not  at  all  relevant  to  the  discussion 
and  is  most  easily  explained  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  other 
poem.1 

The  resemblances  between  the  two  debates  are  not  so 
striking  as  their  differences,  certainly;  still,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  author  of  the  one  had  read  or  heard  re- 
cited the  other  and  derived  from  it  the  notion  of  embodying 
the  contrast  between  Wine  and  Water  in  a  debate.  That 
the  original  form  of  the  dispute  was  the  Denudata  seems 
likely  in  view  of  the  prominence  in  this  poem  of  the  Gol- 
iardic  motive  of  the  antipathetic  natures  of  the  two  liquids, 
the  motive  from  which  the  idea  of  a  contention  apparently 
took  its  origin. 

If,  however,  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  took  a  hint 

10f  other  parallels  the  following  are  the  most  striking: 

Claudus  currit;    caecus  videt; 
.Surdus   audit;    mens    subridet; 

Per   me   mutus    loquitur.     (Denudata) 

Mutis   eloquentiam,   contractis   salire, 

Dat,  et  inter  verbera  facit  non  sentire.     (Dialogus, 

(Wright's  text) 

Nullus    per    te    fabulatur.     (Denudata) 

Si  quis  causa  qualibet  cessat  a  Lyseo, 

Non  resultat  canticum  neque  laus  ab  eo.     (Dialogus) 

Vinum  haec:   te  plenam  iraude 
Probas  esse  tali  laude: 
Verum  est   quod   suscipis 
Naves;    post   hoc   intumescis; 
Dum  frangantur  non  quiescis 

Et   sic  eas   decipis.     (Denudata) 

Tu  deceptrix  hominum,  quibus  dum  te  prsestas 
Placidam,   post  fluctibus   subditis   infestas; 
Rogat  super  alias  iustus  res  funestas, 
'Ne  demergat/  inquiens,  '  aquse  me  tempestas.     (Dialogus) 
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from  the  Denudata,  he  took  little  more  than  a  hint.  The 
Dialogue  was  clearly  developed  under  different  influences. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  its  more  complete  assimi- 
lation to  the  conventional  form  of  the  Latin  conflictus. 
In  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  the  poet,  the  issue  is  clearly 
stated  as  one  of  relative  superiority.  The  disputants  plead 
their  cause  before  a  tribunal,  and  there  is  something  like 
a  judicial  decision  at  the  close.  The  matching  of  script- 
ural honors,  sometimes  in  alternate  stanzas,  had  been 
characteristic  of  the  debate  from  its  earliest  appearance 
in  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  use  of  such  material  had  been, 
before  the  twelfth  century,  generally  serious.1  It  re- 
mained for  a  later  generation  of  clerks  to  inject  into  it 
the  familiar  mediaeval  spirit  of  religious  parody. 

In  spirit  and  style,  the  Dialogus  belongs  with  a  large 
group  of  satirical  and  parodic  poems,  some  of  them  de- 
bates, of  which  the  Confessio  Golice  is*  the  best  known. 
Our  poem  is  associated  with  the  Confessio  in  several  manu- 
scripts, and  both  were  ascribed  in  England  to  Golias  and 
to  Walter  Map.2 

In  continental  manuscripts,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
poem  is  attributed  to  Primas.  There  can  be  no  certainty 
as  to  its  actual  authorship.3  Of  so  much,  however,  we 

aCf.  e.  g.,  the  Ecloga  Theoduli,  ed.  Osternacher,  and  the  Con- 
flictus Ovis  et  Lini,  Haupt's  Zeitsohrift,  xi,  p.  215. 

2  See  Wright's  collection  cited  above,  p.  316. 

3  In  Grimm's  Venetian  manuscript  the  debate  is  labelled  "  versus 
primatis  presbiteri."     "  Primas "  as  Meyer  has  shown,   is  Hugo  of 
Orleans,  who  flourished  about  1140  and  was  famous  for  his  Latin 
verses    for    more    than    a    century.     To    him    were    ascribed    many 
Goliardic  poems  written  later  and  by  various  authors.     Salimbene 
appears   to  have  confused  him  with  Archipoeta,   who  flourished  a 
generation  later   at   Cologne   and   is   unquestionably   the   author   of 
the  Confessio  Golice.    The  Dialogus  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of 
Hugo,    since   it    differs   entirely   from   his    known   poems    in   meter, 
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may  be  reasonably  sure: — the  Dialogus  is  closely  related 
to  the  Confessio  and  to  the  satirical  debates  printed  by 
Wright,  and  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  a  small  number  of 
highly  gifted  professional  poets,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
majority  of  the  more  elaborate  Goliardic  compositions. 

A  third  Goliardic  poem,  the  AHercatio  vini  et  cervisice, 
recently  printed  by  Bomer  x  from  a  fourteenth-century 
German  manuscript,  deserves  brief  consideration  here.  In 
this  piece  the  two  beverages  are  not  personified  and  do 
not  contend,  their  causes  being  represented  in  turn  by  the 
author  himself.  In  the  opening  lines,  however,  the  writer 
shows  that  he  thinks  of  his  poem  as  a  kind  of  debate. 

Ludens    ludis    miscebo    seria 
Ne   fatiscant  mentes  per  tedia; 
Nunc  de  bacho,  nunc  de  cervisia 
Tractans    lites    tractabo    iurgia. 

Assit   ergo   vestra   intentio, 
Non    tumultu,    sed   cum    silentio 
Explicetur  hec   disputatio 
Ad  hoc  tendit  mea  petitio. 

"  There  are  many  who  praise  beer,"  the  poem  continues, 
"  and  contemn  the  glory  of  the  gods ;  its  reign  is  universal 
and  everybody  drinks  it,  —  kings,  hermits,  bishops, 
popes,  matrons  and  maids,  old  and  young,  sick  and  well. 
You  know  well  enough  what  is  its  excellence.  Now  let 
us  consider  the  worth  of  Bacchus."  At  this  comes  the 
really  heartfelt  panegyric,  ending  with  an  emphatic  pro- 
nouncement in  favor  of  the  God  of  Wine.  Both  drinks 

style,  and  subject  matter.  (The  Goliardic  stanza  was  almost  un- 
known before  1150.)  Its  resemblance,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
Confessio  and  to  other  undoubted  writings  of  the  Archipoeta  is  so 
marked  as  to  make  his  authorship  not  at  all  improbable. 

1  Eine  Vagantenliedersammlung  des  14.  Jahrhunderts ;  Haupt's 
Zeitschrift,  49  (1907-8),  pp.  161  ff. 
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have  their  good  qualities,  but  after  all  there  is  no  com- 
parison. 

Ego  mallem  transire  maria, 
Quam  sedere  iuxta  cellaria, 
Ubi    iacet   festuce    filia. 
Tantum  fetent  illius  dolia. 
Bacchus  vero  vincit  flagrantia 
Tims,    aroma,    rosam    et   lilia.      etc. 

The  poem  thus  appears  to  be,  like  Denudata  Veritate 
and  the  Dialogus,  a  glorification  of  wine  by  contrast  with 
a  baser  drink.  A  reference  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  I 
(died  1190)  makes  it  probable  that  the  poem  was  com- 
posed in  his  reign;  it  therefore  belongs  to  about  the  time 
of  the  Wine  and  Water  debates.  The  line  "  non  tumultu 
sed  cum  silentio  "  may  possibly  be  an  allusion  to  the  open- 
ing line  of  the  widely  known  Dialogus,  "  Dum  tenerent 
medium  omnia  tumultum."  Aside  from  this,  however, 
there  is  nothing  definite  to  connect  this  piece  with  either 
of  the  others. 

The  comparison  of  wine  and  beer  forms  the  theme,  also, 
of  two  poems  by  Peter  of  Blois  (died  c.  1200),  a  Versus 
in  commendatione  vini  and  a  Responsio  ad  quemdam  con- 
tra cervisiam.1  In  the  first  (rhymed  hexameters)  the 
poet  lauds  wine  by  contrast  with  beer,  describing  in  detail 
the  effects  of  each.  The  Responsio  (elegiacs)  is  evidently 
a  reply  to  some  poem  which  apparently  turned  the  tables 
on  Peter's  Versus  by  praising  beer  at  the  expense  of  wine. 
Beer  is  called  ff  simia  vini"  (cf.  the  expression  simia  Dei, 
often  used  of  Satan),  and  horrendum  genus  aquce.  Wine 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  At  Cana  water 
was  changed  to  wine  and  not  to  beer.  If  you  adduce  the 

1Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  vol.  207,  col.  1155. 
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incest  of  Lot,1  not  wine  but  man's  excess  was  at  fault.  At 
the  close  the  pious  and  scholarly  author  safeguards  his 
reputation  by  saying  that  this  poem,  like  the  one  which 
provoked  it,  is  only  a  harmless  joke. 

The  three  biblical  applications  in  the  Responsio  are  all 
employed  in  the  Dialogus  as  well.  They  recur  not  in- 
frequently in  the  later  debates  of  wine  and  water. 

More  closely  resembling  the  Alter  catio  vini  et  cervisice 
in  form  is  a  series  of  German  "  Spriiche "  comparing 
wine  and  milk,  ascribed  to  Reinmar  von  Zweter.2  The 
writer,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  praises  first  the  milder 
and  more  common  drink,  and  then  turns  to  compare  the 
merits  of  the  other,  finally  awarding  it  the  palm  on  the 
ground  of  its  use  in  the  sacrament. 

II.     FRENCH 

The  disputes  between  Wine  and  Water  which  begin  to 
appear  in  the  vernaculars  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  manifestly  belong  to  the 
tradition  inaugurated  by  the  Denudata  and  the  Dialogus. 
The  resemblances  which  the  vernacular  debates  bear  to 
each  other  and  to  the  two  Latin  poems  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  close  to  establish  an  undoubted  relation  among 
them.  But  this  relation  is  baffling  in  its  complexity,  and 
to  define  it  exactly  is,  in  our  ignorance  of  what  versions 
may  be  lost,  impossible. 

The  earliest  extant  French  poem  on  this  subject,  en- 

1  Genesis,  19,  33. 

'Works  edited  by  G.  Roethe,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  555  (nos.  297-299). 
See  Hermann  Jantzen,  Das  deutsche  Streitgedicht  im  Mittelalter, 
pp.  35,  36. 
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titled  La  Disputoison  du  Vin  et  de  I'laue^-  stands  some- 
what apart  from  the  others,  having  as  its  main  theme  a 
contention  not  between  Wine  and  Water  but  between  the 
various  kinds  of  wine.  The  brief  introduction,  in  the 
first  person,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  opening  of 
the  Dialogus  : 

Je  fui  Pautr'ier  a  une  feste, 
Au   partir   me    dolut   la   teste, 
Pour    ce    que    je    bus    vins    divers; 
En  mon  chief  monterent  li  vers 
Qui  me  firent  ce  dist  dister, 
Que  vous  m'orrez  c,i   recorder. 

The  God  of  Love  is  holding  a  feast,  when  the  different  wines 
engage  in  a  contest  over  their  respective  merits.  They 
range  themselves  four  against  four,  and  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  occasion  to  such  an  extent  that  Cupid  is 
obliged  to  summon  a  council  of  four  other  wines  to  hear 
their  cause.  Aucerre,  as  advocate  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  makes  the  opening  plea.  The  wine  describes  its  own 
exhilarating  and  emboldening  effects  and  praises  its  three 
companions.  Then  Saint-  Jehan  replies  in  behalf  of  the 
others,  contrasting  its  own  mildness  with  the  violence  of 
Aucerre,  praising  the  color  of  Gascon,  the  curative  prop- 
erties of  Rochelle.  Judgment  is  demanded,  but  before  it 
can  be  pronounced  Saint-Porgain  interferes,  angrily  assail- 
ing both  parties  and  lauding  itself.  It  is  beloved  of  all 
the  great  lords  and  of  the  Pope  ;  it  is  neither  too  red  nor 
too  pale,  but  of  a  beautiful  oeil  de  perdris  hue.  At  this 
rises  Vin  fran^ois,  indignant  that  these  intruders  should 
dare  to  praise  themselves  here  in  its  own  country.  Its 

JJubinal,  Nouveau  recueil    (1839),  n,  pp.  293  ff.  ;   Wright,  Latin 
Poems,  pp.  299  ff. 
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characteristics  are  moderation  and  sanity.  It  gives  health, 
peace,  and  joy,  the  three  best  things  in  the  world.  Last 
of  all,  Water  very  unexpectedly  appears  and  pleads  its 
case  against  all  the  wines,  advancing  many  of  the  argu- 
ments we  have  already  met  with  in  the  Latin  poems  and 
some  others  of  a  similar  vein.  The  council  reports  to 
Cupid  that  he  had  better  keep  on  good  terms  with  all 
parties  and  especially  with  water,  which  can  weaken  and 
destroy  wine  by  mixing  with  it.  The  god  accordingly 
pronounces  that  each  wine  has  its  particular  use  and  vir- 
tue, but  that  water  as  a  common  necessity  deserves  the 
highest  honor.  The  wines  then  make  peace  with  one 
another. 

In  this  curious  version  of  the  Wine  and  Water  debate 
we  may  note  the  attachment  of  the  dispute  to  the  court 
of  Cupid,  a  feature  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  amatory  disputes  like  the  well  known  De  Phil- 
lide  et  Flora,  in  which  the  introduction  of  the  court  of 
love  machinery  was  appropriate  and  natural.  The  elabor- 
ation of  the  narrative  element,  the  introduction  of  local 
color,  and  the  adoption  of  the  language  of  legal  procedure, 
are  in  accord  with  a  marked  tendency  in  the  vernacular 
debates  in  general. 

The  main  theme  of  the  Desputoison,  the  contest  of  the 
wines  among  themselves,  finds  an  interesting  parallel  in 
Henri  d'Andeli's  Bataille  des  Vins.1  Here  King  Phi- 
lippe, who  is  the  prince  of  connoisseurs,  sends  for  various 
wines  (all  of  them  white,  it  would  appear,  though  some 
are  red  to-day)  in  order  to  determine  which  is  best.  Art 
English  priest  excommunicates  certain  undesirables;  and 
others,  conscious  of  inferiority,  flee  for  fear  of  his  wrath. 


1  (Euvres  de  Henri  d'Andeli,  edited  by  A.  Heron,  Rouen,  1880,  pp. 
23  ff. 
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Then  the  wines  begin  angrily  to  dispute  over  their  respect- 
ive merits.  As  in  the  Desputoison,  Vin  frangois  defends 
itself  against  its  assailants  by  praising  its  own  mildness. 
The  dispute  waxes  hotter  and  the  wines  nearly  come  to 
blows.  The  poet  does  not  dare  exactly  to  say  they  fight, 
though  he  clearly  inclines  to  do  so.  The  passage  is  in- 
teresting as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  vernacu- 
lar debate  to  pass  over  into  action. 

Qui   la  vei'st   vins  estriver, 
Et  chascun  sa  force  aviver 
Et  chascun  mener  son  desroi 
Sor  la  table  devant  le  roi, 
Ce  n'est  ore  ne  plus  ne  mains 
Se   vin  eiissent   piez   ne   mains 
Je  sais  bien  qu'il  s'entretuaissent, 
Ja  por  le  bon  roi  nel  lessaissent. 

The  king  and  the  English  priest  now  taste  all  the  wines. 
The  priest  excommunicates  beer,  then  sinks  to  the  floor 
in  a  three-days'  sleep.  Meanwhile  the  king  crowns  the 
good  wines,  making  Vin  de  Cypre  apostle  (cf.  the  Des- 
putoison,  where  this  wine  was  also  awarded  the  highest 
honor),  and  Vin  d'Aquilat,  cardinal  and  legate.  In  ad- 
dition, Philippe  creates  three  kings,  three  counts,  and 
twelve  peers  of  France!  Whoever  is  so  lucky  as  to  have 
any  one  of  them  on  his  table  need  fear  no  disease.  Others 
must  take  what  they  can  get.  But 

Soit  vin   moien,  per,  ou   persone. 
Prenons  tel  vin  que  Diex  nous  done. 

The  connections  of  this  racy  satire,  in  which  the  des- 
criptive and  narrative  elements  greatly  overbalance  the 
dialogue,  are  clearly,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  with  the 
poems  of  the  Psychomachia  type,  like  Henri's  own  Bataille 
des  VII  Ars.  But  it  has  departed  more  widely  from  this 
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tradition  than  La  Bataille  de  Caresme  et  de  Charnage 
mentioned  above.  For  Caresme  and  Charnage  are  per- 
sonified as  two  barons,  who,  with  the  foods  eaten  in  each 
season  as  retainers,  engage  in  a  contest  vi  et  armis.  In 
the  Desputoison,,  though  the  debate  when  once  under  way 
is  wholly  verbal,  there  are  also  some  traces  of  the  bataille 
connection.  The  wines  give  each  other  the  lie  and  draw 
their  swords.  Biaune  comes  to  the  judgment  day  la  lance 
levee. 

In  substance  both  Henri's  poem  and  the  Desputoison 
are  allied  with  several  treatises,  not  debates,  in  which  the 
merits  of  different  wines  are  discussed.1 

Such,  then,  is  the  lineage  of  the  first  part  of  the  Des- 
putoison. The  anomalous  and  surprising  introduction 
of  water  reflects  clearly  the  influnce  of  the  debate  of 
Wine  and  Water;  and  here  the  parallels  with  the  Latin 
poems  are  close  enough  to  be  significant,  if  not  conclusive. 
In  the  last  lines  of  the  French  poem  there  appears  a  faint 
trace  of  the  motive  prominent  in  the  Denudata  Veritate, 
' — that  wine  and  water  should  be  drunk  unmixed : 

Pes  et  amour  ensemble   firent, 
Et  puis  ont  sans  iaue  b6u. 

The  author  of  the  Desputoison  almost  certainly  knew  the 
Denudata  or  some  redaction  of  it;  and  he  probably  was 
acquainted  also  with  the  Dialogus;  2  but  he  depended  on 
neither  of  these  poems  for  more  than  a  part  of  his  gen- 
eral idea  and  a  few  details. 

*See  He"ron,  introduction,  pp.  liii  ff.,  notes,  p.  91. 

8  In  both  the  Dialogus  and  the  Desputoison  Water  boasts  that 
it  drives  mills;  in  the  Denudata  and  the  Desputoison  it  mentions 
its  usefulness  in  carrying  ships,  and  declares  that  Wine  could 
never  exist  without  Water's  help  in  making  the  vine  fruitful. 
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With  the  next  French  poem,  a  Debat  du  Vin  et  de  I'Eau, 
which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century 
and  exists  in  several  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
prints,1  the  case  is  different;  for  this  poem  is  clearly  a 
version,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Denudata  Veritate. 
The  introduction  shows  a  romantic,  even  mystical  elabor- 
ation of  the  setting,  which,  as  I  have  noted,  is  character- 
istic of  the  debates  in  their  passage  to  the  vernacular. 
In  the  Latin  poems  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  were 
left  indefinite ;  in  the  French  the  scene  is  actualized.  The 
poet  is  supping  alone.  He  has  a  little  pitcher  of  wine 
before  him,  only  a  "  chopine,"  because  it  is  dear.  When 
the  liquor  begins  to  give  out,  he  pours  in  some  water. 
Straightway  there  is  a  great  thundering  in  the  vessel ;  then 
Wine  and  Water  begin  their  dispute. 

Li  Vin  dist  que  I'Eau  se  rendit, 
Et   qu'a  terre  se  respandist. 

All  this  is  obviously  an  elaboration  of  the  brief  introduc- 
tion of  the  Latin  poem.  Much  of  the  argument  which 
follows  is  borrowed  in  detail  from  the  Denudata,,  but  there 
are  occasional  independent  parallels  to  the  Dialogue,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  new  material. 

The  conclusion  of  this  debate,  like  that  of  the  Despu- 
toison,  elaborates  in  a  narrative  way  the  barren  moral  of 
its  original  Wine,  fearing  the  loss  of  its  case,  goes  to 
the  "  provost  of  gourmands  "  for  support.  That  dignitary 
sends  his  sergeant,  Taste-Vin,  to  take  security  from  Water 
that  it  will  not  attempt  to  dilute  Wine.  "  Since  Water 
made  this  pact,"  says  the  poet  in  conclusion,  "  we  should 
keep  the  two  beverages  apart,  lest  it  be  forsworn."  The 

1  See  Montaiglon,  Recueil  de  Poesies,  IV,  p.  103 ;  also  Le  debat 
de  deux  demoyselles,  Paris,  1825. 
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last  lines  contain  the  acrostic  signature,  Pierre  Jamec, 
or,  in  some  prints,  Pierre  Japes. 

A  general  characteristic  common  to  both  Latin  debates 
and  to  the  French  Debat  is  a  humorous  affectation  of 
learning  on  the  part  of  both  contestants.  Thus  Water 
makes  the  following  recondite  allusion: 

Par  tout  sont  en  Sarrazinesme 
Defenduz   tes    atouchemens. 

And  Wine  attempts  to  overwhelm  his  opponent  by  citation 
of  authority,  as  Chantecleer  does  Pertelote  in  Chaucer: 

Je   suis  bevrage   precieux 
Comme  pyment  et  ypocras. 
Platon,   Gallien  et   Ypocras 
N'ont  pas  vers  moi  este  ingratz, 
Mais  m'ont  loue  en  plusieurs  lieux.1 

These  passages  show  the  worthy  Pierre  to  have  been 
a  man  of  sufficient  erudition  not  only  to  adapt  the  Latin 
debates  to  his  own  vernacular,  but  even  to  improve  upon 
their  pedantries.  In  general,  however,  his  treatment  of 
the  material  is  such  as  to  give  it  a  wider  and  more  popular 
appeal.  The  narrative,  picturesque,  and  allegorical  ele- 
ments are  emphasized;  the  contestants  are  visualized  as 
persons;  and  the  interest  is  in  a  measure  transferred  to 
the  human  aspect  of  their  acts  and  words.2 

*Cf.   also  the  following   reference: 

Comme  en  Sapience  lirez: 
Par  via  tout  mal  vient,  etc. 

3  The  first  speech  of  Water  is  introduced  by  a  narrative  des- 
cribing Water's  gentle  manner  of  speech.  The  language  of  the 
argument  is  more  glowing  and  picturesque.  "  You  are  common 
a'nd  unregarded,"  says  Wine,  "  mais  moi  on  me  ~baise  et  acolle. 
I  live  with  amoreus  et  chantants  gallants;  quand  s'en  vont,  il 
leur  fault  lanternes.  You  make  ir.en  pale;  I  cause  them  to  flush 
comme  rose  qui  boutonne" 
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This  enriching  and  nationalizing  of  the  theme  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  vernacular  versions  of  Latin  debates.  The 
extraordinary  vividness  and  power  of  the  best  known  En- 
glish version  of  the  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul  is  the 
result  of  a  similar  infusion  of  the  local  and  concrete  into 
the  Visio  Philiberti.  What  the  English  poem  loses  in 
sonorousness  and  liturgical  quality  it  more  than  makes  up 
by  its  poignant  reality.  The  suggestion  for  such  a  treat- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  French  Debat  had  undoubtedly 
come  from  the  Latin,  but  the  vivifying  touch  of  the  ver- 
nacular was  necessary  to  carry  the  process  further  and 
truly  popularize  the  theme.  The  wide  circulation  of  the 
poem  in  cheap  prints  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies and  its  survival  in  various  derivative  forms  in 
France  to  the  present  day  show  how  well  the  author  of  this 
adaptation  had  done  his  work. 

One  further  step  in  the  history  of  the  debate  in  France 
remained  to  be  taken.  The  subject,  familiar  in  semi-liter- 
ary versions,  like  the  Debat,  was  yet  to  become  completely 
the  possession  of  the  people  as  a  folk  chanson.  Mr.  V. 
Smith  notes  the  occurrence  in  France,  side  by  side  with 
more  artificial  dialogues  learned  by  the  people  directly 
from  the  printed  sheets  of  the  colporteur,1  of  simple  tradi- 

1  Such  a  version  has  been  recorded  from  oral  tradition  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Metz.  See  Chants  populaires  recueillis  dans  le  pays 
messin,  par  Theodore  Puymaigre,  Paris,  1865,  p.  191  (LXIII).  This 
piece  is  reported  to  have  been  frequently  sung  at  Maizeroy  and 
elsewhere,  also  to  have  been  circulated  in  broadside  form.  Fleury, 
Literature  orale  de  la  Basse-Normandie  (1883),  p.  230,  notes  that 
the  same  version  is  popular  in  Normandy.  The  poem  is  written 
in  a  ten-line  stanza  ababccdeed;  in  substance  it  resembles  the  Debat 
more  closely  than  any  other  version,  and  Puymaigre  is  right,  I 
think,  in  believing  it  to  be  a  derivative  of  that  piece.  He  gives  a 
number  of  parallels,  to  which  the  following  may  be  added: 
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tional  versions  of  the  debate.    He  gives  some  pretty  stanzas 
from  Vorey,1  which  shall  be  quoted  here. 

En  me  promenant  tout  le  long  d'un  ruisseau, 
J'entendis  le  Vin  et  1'Eau  qui  se  disaient  contraire. 

Le  Vin  dit  a  la  Riviere ;  "  Mais  que  tu  est  mauvaise ! 
Toute  personne  qui  boit  de  toi  est  bien  mal  a  son  aise." 

Voici  1'Eau  qui  lui  re"pond  d'une  douce  maniere: 
"  Moi  qui  nourris  la  truite  pour  la  grossir  ensuite 
Et  tous  les  petits  poissons  qui  viennent  a  ma  suite." 

v^oici  le  Vin  qui  repond  d'une  grosse  mani&re: 
"  Moi  fais  chanter  les  homines  quant  ils  sont  a  table 
Et  les  fais  vivre  en  riant  dans  leur  petit  manage." 

Voici  1'Eau  qui  lui  re*pond  d'une  grosse  maniere: 
"Moi  Ton  fait  la  lessive  pour  blanchir  la  chemise, 
L'on  me  dresse  des  moulins  pour  faire  la  farine." 

Voici  le  Vin  qui  lui  re"pond  d'une  grosse  maniere: 
"  Et  moi  Ton  renferme  dans  un  tonneau  de  chgne; 
Lors  qu'on  a  besoin  de  moi  1'on  me  perce  a  1'oreille." 

Voici  1'Eau  qui  lui  re"pond  d'une  douce  manieie: 
"  Moi  sers  au  saint  baptgme,  toi  n'es  pas  de  me"me : 
J'  admets  les  enfants  du  monde  au  saint  nom  de  l'6glise." 


Helas!  que  tu  es  folle!      (Metz  version;  the  stanza  goes 
on  to  describe  the  senseless  meanderings  of  water) 

Tu  cours  partout  com  une  folle.     (Debat) 

There  are,  however,  the  usual  resemblances  to  other  versions.  Thus 
the  description  of  the  destructive  effects  of  floods,  which  appears  in 
the  Metz  version  as  in  the  Italian  poems,  the  Denudata  Veritate,  etc., 
has  no  parallel  in  the  Debat.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  poem, 
as  in  the  folk  versions  generally  and  the  Italian  pieces,  Water  has 
the  last  word. 

The  opening  stanzas  of  another  colporteur  chanson,  given  by 
Smith,  are  quite  different  from  the  above;  yet  they  also  suggest 
derivation  from  the  Debat.  Note  especially  the  following: 

S'il  manquait  mon  a,rrosee 

Que  deviendrais-tu  avec  ton  bois  tordu. 

1V.  Smith,  Un  Debat  Chante,  Romania,  vi  (1877),  p.  596. 
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Anything  more  widely  different  in  spirit  from  the  Wine 
and  Water  poems  hitherto  discussed  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined. And  yet  every  argument  here  advanced  by  Wine 
or  Water  is  to  be  found  in  almost  identical  form  in  the 
fourteenth-century  Debat, — a  fact  which  is  not  noted  in 
Smith's  articlfe  or  elsewhere.  Even  the  formula  "  1'eau 
repond  d'une  douce  maniere  "  is  represented  in  the  literary 
dispute  by  several  lines  describing  Water's  suave  and  ur- 
bane manner  or  reply.1  The  parallels  are  too  striking  to 
be  accidental.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
literary  version  found  its  way  down  through  the  medium 
of  the  colporteur  to  the  simplest  stratum  of  society  and 
was  transformed  by  the  alchemy  of  the  folk  into  this 
charming  song.  The  lyric  can  hardly  be  thought  the 
source  of  the  literary  debate,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
latter  is  manifestly  derived  from  the  older  Latin  conflictus. 
The  alternative, — that  the  folk-song,  in  some  form,  is  the 
source  even  of  Latin  poems — seems  to  me  from  the  nature 
of  the  material  highly  improbable.  Bacchanalian  litera- 
ture is  an  original  product  not  of  the  village  green  but  of 
the  tavern.  We  have  already  noted,  moreover,  the  close 
dependence  of  the  Latin  pieces  on  other  Goliardic  verse. 

In  connection  with  the  French  debates  I  may  mention 
a  modern  Basque  song,  published  with  a  French  translation 
by  Francisque  Michel.2  The  poem  consists  of  twelve  ten- 
line  stanazs,  the  last  verse  in  each  being  repeated  as  a 

1  The  passage  in  the  Debat  also  suggests  the  "  grosse  maniere  "  of 
Wine;   Water,  says  the  poet, 

Ne  fut  pas  si  estourdie 
En  parole  ne  se  hardie 
Comme  le  Vin  qui  la  tensa, 
Tout  bas  de  parle  s'avansa. 

2  Le  Pays  Basque,  p.  355. 
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refrain.  Though  the  piece  follows  no  one  of  the  extant 
poems  exactly,  it  is  referable  in  a  general  way  to  the 
French  tradition  represented  in  the  Debat,  and  its  deriva- 
tives. The  absence  of  narrative  setting,  the  simplification 
of  the  arguments,  and  the  final  silencing  of  Wine,  ally  the 
song  with  the  popular  as  opposed  to  the  literary  treatments 
of  the  theme.  It  is  not  a  true  folk-lyric,  however,  but 
belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  the  semi-popular  version  from 
Metz. 

III.     SPANISH 

The  literary  debate  of  Wine  and  Water  found  its  way 
early  into  Spanish  literature.  It  appears  in  a  thirteenth- 
century  Castilian  poem,1  probably  of  Provengal  origin, 
in  which  the  debate  proper  is  curiously  combined  with  an 
amatory  dialogue  in  the  style  of  the  pastourelle.  Origin- 
ally the  two  parts  of  the  "  romance  "  must  have  existed 
as  separate  poems.  In  combining  them  the  copyist  or 
translator  appears  to  have  telescoped  the  two  similar  intro- 
ductions.2 As  it  stands  the  narrative  runs  as  follows: 

1  The  text  has  been  frequently  printed  owing  to  its  interest  as 
one   of   the   few   examples    of    Spanish    literature   earlier   than    the 
fourteenth  century.     See  Morel-Fatio   in  Romania,  xvi,  pp.   364  ff.; 
Monaci,    Testi    basso-latini    e    volgari    delta    Spagna,    Roma,    1891; 
Egidio  Gorra,  Lingua  e   lettatura  spagnuole  delle  origini,  Milano, 
1898;    G.    Petraglione,    Studi   di   Filologia  Romania,    vm,    p.    494. 
Cf.  Mene"ndez  y  Pelayo,  Antologia,  p.  xxviii. 

2  This  is  the  theory  of  Petraglione,  who  prints  the  two  parts  sep- 
arately, taking  lines  11-36  from  the  "  Razon  d'Amor "  and  making 
them,  together  with  the  conclusion  of  the  love  poem  as  printed  by 
Morel-Fatio,  the  introduction  of  the  debate.     Note  that  the  garden 
opening  is  found  in  one  other  example  of  the  Wine  and  Water  debate. 
( Below,  p.  344. )     The  episode  of  the  dove  may  be  regarded  as  simply 
a   fanciful  variation  of  the  conventional   narrative  explanation  of 
how  the  drinks  are  mixed. 
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The  poet,  taking  an  April  walk  in  an  olive  orchard,  sees 
in  the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  a  vase  full  of  clear 
cool  wine.  It  was  placed  there,  we  are  told,  by  the  lady 
of  the  garden  for  her  lover,  and  whoever  drinks  of  it  shall 
never  fall  sick.  Coming  nearer,  the  poet  discovers  another 
vase,  full  of  cold  water.  He  is  about  to  drink,  but  desists 
for  fear  of  enchantment.  So  much  apparently  constituted 
the  opening  of  the  original  debate.  It  is  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic. At  this  point  the  poet  lies  down  by  a  lovely  foun- 
tain not  previously  mentioned,  sees  a  beautiful  woman,  his 
own  beloved,  coming  through  the  orchard,  and  holds  conver- 
sation with  her.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  vases  until  the 
close  of  the  love  poem,  when  the  author  reverts  to  them.  As 
he  is  about  to  sleep,  a  white  dove  flies  toward  the  fountain, 
but,  seeing  him  there,  turns  and  enters  the  vase  of  water 
instead.  As  the  bird  flies  out  again  in  fright,  the  water 
is  upset  into  the  wine.  In  this  astonishing  manner  the 
author  makes  his  transition  to  the  dispute  between  the 
two  drinks. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  course  of  the  argument 
whic'h  follows,  from  that  of  the  debates  which  we  have 
been  considering.  The  tone  of  the  dispute  is  colloquial; 
the  contestants  indulge  in  personalities  and  epithets  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  "  flyting."  The  precious  pair  are 
visualized  with  a  good  deal  of  humor.  The  following 
passage  may  be  quoted: 

Ell  agua  iaze  muerta  rridiendo 

De  lo  qu'el  vino  esta   diziendo. 

Don  vino,  si  vos  de  Dios  salut, 

Que  vos  me  fagades  agora  una  vertud: 

Fartad    bien    un    villaao, 

No  lo  prenda  ninguno  de  la  mano, 

Et  si,  antes  d'una  passada,  no  cayere  en  el  lodo, 

Dios  sodes  de  tod  en  todo; 

E  si  esto  fazedes, 
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Otorgo  que  venguda  m'avedes. 
En  una  blanca  paret 
.V.  kandelas  ponet, 

%     E  si  el  beudo  non  dixiere  que  son  .c., 
De  quanto  digo  de  todo  iniento. 

The  suggestion  of  a  judicial  test  in  these  lines  is  a  very 
early  instance  of  the  adoption  of  legal  language  in  the 
vernacular  debate. 

In  substance  the  poem  is  most  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Denudata  Veritate,  some  passages  being  practically  para- 
phrases of  the  Latin.1  Specific  resemblances  between  the 
Spanish  and  the  other  Latin  and  French  versions  of  the 
dispute  are  in  comparison  trifling.  Yet  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  make  it  seem  unlikely  that  the  author 
of  this  poem  or  its  original  was  influenced  by  the  Denudata 
alone.2  The  widely  known  Dialogus  may  have  furnished 
a  few  hints  in  this  case  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  others 
where  the  Denudata  tradition  is  in  the  main  adhered  to. 
The  problem  of  relations  becomes  increasingly  complicated 
and  baffling  as  we  examine  more  versions  of  the  debate. 

A  second  version  of  the  debate  of  Wine  and  Water  in 

1  For  example,  the  following: 

Yo  fago  al  ciego  veyer 
Y  al  coxo  correr 
Y  al  mudo  faublar 
Y  al  infermo  organar. 

See  above,  p.  325.  Cf.  also  the  following  parallels:  La  mesa  sin 
mi  nada  non  val;  Mensa  pro  (var.  per)  te  non  ornatur;  E  sueles 
tanto  andar  con  polvo  mesclada  Fasta  qu'en  lodo  eres  tornada " ; 
see  above,  p.  331. 

2  The  baptism  and  sacrament  motives,  neither  of  which  appears 
in  the  Denudata,  are  common  to  the  Spanish  poem,  the  Dialogus,  and 
the  French  Dtbat.     Peculiar  also  to  these  three  is  Wine's  boast  that 
it  is  shut  up  in  casks  as  a  precious  thing.     These  features  recur, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  other  vernacular  versions. 
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Spanish,  is  reprinted  by  Wright  from  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury broadside.1  The  dispute  occurs,  this  time,  before  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha !  Wine  enters  complaint  that  it 
is  being  forced  into  unnatural  union  with  Water,  and  con- 
tinues to  praise  itself,  at  length,  in  the  usual  terms.  Water 
replies  with  great  garrulity,  not  merely  .exalting  its  own 
usefulness  but  stating  reasons  why  the  mixing  of  the  two 
is  desirable.  The  countries  in  which  wine  is  drunk  un- 
mixed, England,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  are  full  of 
heresy,  while  in  Spain,  where  wine  is  drunk  with  water, 
heresy  has  no  foothold.  The  judge,  after  due  consultation 
with  "  el  discrete  Sancho  Panza,"  pronounces  in  favor  of 
Water's  suit,  not  necessarily  in  favor  of  water  as  a  drink. 

This  debate  is  distinguished  from  the  earlier  Spanish 
version  by  its  length  and  its  comparative  dignity  of  tone. 
The  contestants  rely  on  abundance  of  argument  rather 
than  on  retort.  There  is  some  attempt  at  humor,  but  on 
the  whole  the  piece  is  long-winded  and  dull.  The  use  of 
a  single  plea  on  the  part  of  each  speaker  reveals  the  ele- 
ment of  legal  parody. 

In  detail  this  debate  contains  more  new  matter  than 
either  the  earlier  Spanish  version  or  the  French  Debat. 
The  argument  is  enlivened  with  local  allusions  and  with 
proverbs.  Notwithstanding  these  modifications,  however, 
there  is  still  enough  of  the  stock  material  to  ally  the  piece 
unquestionably  with  the  tradition  which  we  have  been 
following,  particularly  with  that  branch  represented  by 


1  ~Nuevo  y  curioso  Romance,  en  que  se  refiere  el  pleyto  y  publico 
desafio  que  tuvo  el  Agua  con  el  Vino,  para  saber  qual  de  los  era  de 
mayor  utilidad  y  provecho.  Latin  Poems,  pp.  306  if.  Morel-Fatio 
says  that  the  style  of  the  poem  indicates  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century. 
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the  Denudata  and  the  Debat.1  The  resemblances  are  so 
indefinite  that  it  is  imposible  to  determine  which  of  his 
predecessors  primarily  influenced  the  author  of  the 
Romance.  What  does  seem  clear,  however,  is  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Dialogus.  The  change  of  water  to  wine 
at  Cana,  the  drunkenness  of  Noah  and  Lot,  the  use  of 
water  in  baptism  and  wine  in  the  sacrament,  all  appear 
in  the  Romance  as  in  the  Dialogue.  A  more  conclusive 
parallel  is  the  passage  in  which  Water  claims  honor  as  the 
first  created  thing,  over  which  brooded  the  spirit  of  God. 
In  Spain,  as  in  France,  the  dispute  of  Wine  and  Water 
was  made  the  theme  of  a  chanson,  which  has  lived  among 
the  peasants  until  recent  times.2  This  popular  debate  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  published,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  compare  it  with  the  other  versions.3 

IV.     ITALIAN 

In  Italy  the  debate  of  Wine  and  Water  was  even  more 
popular  than  in  France  or  Spain.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  with  the  public  reciters  from  the  fourteenth 

1The  basis  of  the  dispute  is  the  original  question  of  the  mixing 
of  wine  and  water.  There  appear  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
Wine's  boast  that  it  can  cure  the  blind  and  deaf,  its  condemnation 
of  its  rival  on  the  ground  of  filth,  Water's  statement  that  the  vine 
would  never  grow  but  for  its  influence — all  of  which  motives  are 
common  in  the  Denudata,  the  Debat,  and  the  earlier  Spanish  poems. 

2  Morel-Fatio,   op.   cit.,   p.   366 :    "  Au  siecle   dernier,   les   aveugles 
d'Espagne  vendaient  encore  par  les  rues  une  romance  ou  e"tait  narr6 
le  plaid  du  vin  avec  Teau,  et  dans  une  de  nos  provinces  se  chante 
aijourd'hui  une  forme  tres  populaire  de  ce  d6bat." 

3  A  dispute  between  Chocolate  and  Wine,  Xdcara  del  gracioso  de- 
safio  que  tuvieron  el  chocolate  y  el  vino,  in  a  pliego  suelto  of  c. 
1670,  is  noted  by  F.  Wolf,  Studien  zur  Span,  und  Port.  Nat.-Lit., 
p.  371. 
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century,  and  it  was  very  early  printed.  There  are  three 
distinct  Italian  versions,  all  accessible  in  modern  reprints. 
The  first,  which  I  shall  designate  A,  was  published  in 
1897  by  Professor  Rajna  from  a  Milanese  codex  be- 
longing to  the  early  fifteenth  century.1  The  poem  itself, 
as  Rajna  suggests,  is  probably  still  older.  The  dialect  is 
a  hybrid  Lombard;  and  the  text  in  the  manuscript  used 
by  Rajna  is  far  from  perfect.  The  introductory  stanza, 
bespeaking  the  attention  of  the.  audience,  betrays  the  min- 
strel origin  of  the  piece. 

The  locus  of  the  dispute  is  a  garden,  where,  seated 
beneath  a  pine  tree,  the  author  overhears  the  quarrel. 
Water  speaks  first,  thereby  breaking  all  tradition  in  the 
debate.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  usual  unholy  union; 
though  Water  commands  Wine  to  depart  from  beside  it, 
and  threatens  to  deprive  its  enemy  of  its  strength.  The 
two  drinks  argue  in  alternate  speeches  of  one  or  two 
stanzas  length.  The  tone  is  familiar,  even  vulgar,  and 
both  drinks  indulge  freely  in  personal  abuse.  At  the 
close  Wine  suddenly  acknowledges  its  own  inferiority,  and 
Water  agrees 

De  mesgiare  tego  e  fare  la  paxe. 

Another  trace  of  the  original  causa  bellandi! 

The  next  Italian  version,  here  called  B,  is  known  in 
several  Florentine  prints  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pro- 
fessor Wiese,  who  gives  a  corrected  text,2  points  out  that 

^Contrasto  dell'  Acqua  e  del  Vino;  Firenze,  1897,  Per  nozze  d'An- 
cona-Orvieto.  Professor  Rajna  reports  another  fifteenth-century 
manuscript  in  Seville. 

3  Festschrift  beim  Eingang  in  das  neue  Gebaude  der  stadtischen 
Oberrealschule  zu  Halle  a.S.,  Halle,  1908,  pp.  65  if.;  Zum  Streitge- 
dichte  zicischen  Wein  und  Wasser,  Zivei  neue  italienische  Bear- 
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the  original  dialect  appears  to  have  been  Lombard  rather 
than  Tuscan.  The  poem,  which  is  written  in  quatrains, 
is  without  narrative  introduction,  but  a  reference  to 
"  persone  gentile  e  degne  de  honore  "  and  the  concluding 
address  "  alii  auditori  "  point  to  minstrel  origin.  This 
debate  is  longer  than  the  A  version  and  rather  more 
polite ;  in  other  respects  the  two  are  much  alike,  many  of 
the  motives  and  phrases  of  the  one  being  found  almost 
word  for  word  in  the  other.  Again  Wine  acknowledges 
defeat  in  humble  terms,  and  the  two  make  peace.  "  Would 
that  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  might  do  the  same !  "  is  the 
heartfelt  comment  of  the  author. 

The  third  Italian  version,  C,  extant  in  two  Florentine 
prints,  the  earlier  dated  1500,  has  also  been  edited  by 
Professor  Wiese.1  Like  the  others,  it  was  evidently  de- 
signed for  public  recitation.  The  reader  is  deluded  by 
the  opening  narrative — "  There  once  was  a  king,  magnani- 
mous and  potent,  who  had  a  realm,  and  a  city,  and  a  lady 
fair  " — into  the  expectation  of  something  different ;  but 
within  four  stanzas  the  giullare  has  led  us  gently  into  the 
beaten  highway  of  the  old  debate.  At  the  table  of  this 
king  there  was  a  golden  vessel  of  precious  wine  and  another 
of  water.  As  the  monarch  was  about  to  lift  the  former  to 
his  lips  it  began  suddenly  to  glorify  itself,  thus  provoking 
the  jealousy  of  its  rival.  The  dispute  proceeds  in  alter- 
nate octaves  until  Wine  succumbs.  The  singer  invokes 
the  blessing  of  God  on  all  his  hearers. 

It  is  clear,  even  from  the  brief  sketches  which  I  have 
given,  that  the  three  Italian  pieces  stand  in  a  measure  by 

beitungen:  II. ,  Incomincia  la  nobilissima  Historia  delta  disputacione 
del  Vino  et  dell'  Acqua,  Cosa  bellissima  da  ridere  composta  nuova- 
mente. 

1  Loc.  cit.,  I.,  El  Contrasto  del' Acqua  et  del  Vino. 
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themselves.  The  victory  of  Water  rather  than  Wine  l 
and  the  absence  of  the  usual  ground  of  the  dispute,  separ- 
ate them  from  the  main  stream  of  the  tradition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  arguments  are  almost  without  exception 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Examined  in  detail, 
the  substance  of  the  Italian  poems  is  more  closely  parallel 
to  the  French  Debat  than  to  any  other  extant  version.2 
But  there  are  a  few  echoes  3  of  the  Denudata  and  perhaps 
of  the  Dialogus  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Debat. 
We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  Ital- 
ian branch  of  the  tradition,  like  the  Spanish,  either  results 
from  a  combination  of  influences  or  goes  back  to  a  lost 
version  of  the  dispute,  from  which  the  Debat  itself  was 
probably  derived.  The  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  me  more 
reasonable,  although  the  direct  influence  of  other  versions 
may  have  been  felt  as  well. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Italian  poems  among  them- 
selves, A   stands  in  particularly  close  relation  with  B,* 

1  Cf.,  however,  the  Desputoison,  above  p.  331,  and  the  later  Spanish 
version,  above  p.  342. 

2  See  the  parallels  given  in  footnotes  by  Wiese.     A  close  examina- 
tion of  these  passages  will  show  that  in  most  cases  where  the  same 
motive  appears  in  several  versions  the  phraseology  is  most  nearly 
that  of  the  D6bat,  while  several  of  the  motives  appear  only  in  one 
or  more  of  the  Italian  poems  and  the  Debat.     See,  especially,  stanzas 
8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  21,  27,  32,  33,  in  the  B  version;  4,  7,  10,  11,  12,  16, 
17,  18,  22,  in  C;  and  vv.  34,  40-43,  54-55,  64-65,  79,  82,  in  A. 

3Cf.    C,   stanza    11,   with   the   parallel   from  Denudata  given  by 

Wiese;  see  also  C,  stanza  15    (cf.  A,  vv.  88-93),  and  11    (an  almost 

certain  reminiscence  of  the  Dialogus). 
*  The  resemblances  are  matters  of  detail   rather  than  of  general 

plan.     Cf.  the  following  passages: 

"  Te  toria  la  forza  e  lo  vigore."     B 

"  Eyo  t'o  tore  la  forza  e-1  vigore.     A 

"  Gia  sai  tu  che  da  bevere  non  sei  sana."     B 

"  Za  sa'  tu  ben  che  da  beve  non  e  sana."     A 

For  similar  parallels  see  Wiese's  notes,  esp.  B}  stanzas  7,  21,  26, 

28,  29,  30,  31,  etc. 
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while  C  has  a  few  specific  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
other  two.1  B  might  possibly  be  the  direct  source  of  A, 
but  this  is  unlikely,  since  A,  appearing  in  a  manuscript 
over  a  century  older  than  the  earliest  print  of  B,  is  pre- 
sumably the  earlier  version.  A  certainly  could  not  have 
been  the  source  of  B,  since  the  latter  contains  many 
features  of  the  French  Debat  from  which  A  departs.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  more  than  one  Italian  treatment 
of  the  Wine  and  Water  material  has  disappeared. 

What  is  of  greater  literary  interest,  however,  than  the 
exact  relation  of  these  poems,  is  the  fact  that  the  tradi- 
tional material  was  lastingly  popular  in  Italy,  as  a  part  of 
the  repertoire  of  the  public  entertainers.  The  debate  type 
in  general  was  a  favorite  with  these  minstrels,  lending  itself 
easily  to  dramatic  recitation.2  The  narrative  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion,  which  are  usually  though  not  always 
present,  show  that  the  pieces  were  intended  for  recitation 
by  a  single  individual,  impersonating  in  turn  the  two  con- 
testants. By  an  easy  transition,  however,  they  might  be 
converted  into  actual  dialogue,  with  an  increasing  emphasis 
on  action.  The  debate  is  rightly  recognized  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  modern  drama.3  In  thus 
using  the  contest  of  Wine  and  Water  for  public  reci- 
tation, the  Italians  undoubtedly  had  predecessors  in  the 
Latin  minstrels  of  the  Goliardic  fraternity.  For,  while 


1  Stanzas  7   (cf.  B  29),  10,  15  (cf.  A,  vv.  88-93),  7   (cf.  A,  w.  75-6 
and  B  stanza  29). 

2  See  D'Ancona,  Origini  del   teatro  Italiano,  Turino,   1891,  I,  pp, 
547  ff. ;    J.   L.   Klein,   Geschichte  des   Italienischen  Dramas,  Vol.   I. 
(Ges.  des  Dram.,  iv.),  pp.  230  ff. 

8  On  the  relation  between  debate  and  drama  see  in  addition  to 
Klein  and  D'Ancona,  Haure"au,  Notices  et  Extraits,  vi,  p.  32;  Ticknor, 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  I,  pp.  232  ff. 

3 
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the  Dialogus  seems  rather  like  a  literary  performance 
designed  for  the  reader,  the  Denudata  has  the  tone  and 
the  hall  marks  of  the  joculator.  Note,  for  example,  the 
closing  stanza : 

Ego  prsesens  disputator, 
Hujus  cantus  terminator, 
Omni  dico  populo;   etc. 

Precisely  this  difference  between  the  two  poems  may  ac- 
count for  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  latter  on 
the  Wine  and  Water  poems  in  the  various  vernaculars. 

The  French  and  Spanish  poems  in  their  present  form 
are  evidently  reading  pieces,  but  the  dispute  of  Wine  and 
Water  must  have  been  publicly  recited  in  France  and  Spain 
as  it  was  in  Italy.  Such  universal  recitation  of  the  debate 
will  serve  partly  to  explain  the  persistent  echoing  in  the 
extant  poems  of  motives  from  many  different  versions. 
It  will  also  explain  its  transmission  to  the  people  and 
re-creation  as  a  chanson. 


V.     GERMAN 

In  Germany  oral  tradition  plays  by  far  the  largest  part 
in  the  history  of  the  debate  between  Wine  and  Water.  As 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  semi-popular  versions  of 
the  dispute  appear  in  fliegende  Blatter,  and  within  the 
last  century  Volkslieder,  apparently  deriving  from  these 
earlier  forms,  have  been  recorded  from  many  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Of  purely  literary  versions,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  can  point  to  but  one,  a  curious  mytho- 
logical Umbildung  of  the  theme,  composed  by  that  most 
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prolific  writer  of  debates,  Hans  Sachs,  in  the  year 
1536.1 

The  poet,  who  has  accompanied  the  imperial  army  to 
Italy,  is  walking  alone  by  the  sea  at  Genoa,  when  he 
comes  upon  a  kind  of  arbor.  Within  sits  Bacchus,  stark 
naked,  crowned  with  grapes.  As  the  god  is  drinking,  the 
poet  beholds  Neptune  come  to  shore  in  a  shell,  approach 
the  "  reben-heuslein  "  quickly,  and  deluge  it  with  water 
from  his  mouth.  Bacchus  gives  a  cry  of  rage.  Jupiter 
comes  sailing  down  on  an  eagle  to  see  what  the  trouble 
is;  and  the  god  of  wine  begins  his  complaint.  Neptune, 
he  says,  is  doing  his  best  to  drive  him  from  the  earth.  He 
gets  in  with  him  everywhere  and  steals  his  strength.  The 
sea  god  replies  that  Bacchus  denies  him  due  honor.  God 
created  water  in  the  beginning  as  one  of  the  four  elements ; 
Bacchus  retorts  that  wine  too  was  created  early,  for  Noah 
drank  it;  Bacchus  himself  planted  it  in  Greece.  Christ 
changed  his  sacred  blood  to  wine.  Water  is  dirty,  "  stink- 
kend  und  triib  wie  ein  misthul,"  wine  pure  as  a  gem.  As 
the  dispute  proceeds,  many  motives  are  echoed  with  which 
we  are  familiar:  the  quick  self -purification  of  water;  its 
utility  in  driving  mills,  carrying  ships,  and  nourishing 
fish;  the  need  which  the  vine  itself  has  for  its  ministra- 
tions, etc.,  etc.  Bacchus  reproaches  its  rival  with  being 
the  home  of 

Unzifer  und  schedlich  wtirm 

Gifftige  thier  mancherley  fiirm 

Als  schlangent,  frosch  und  cocodrilln. 

Water  sinks  many  a  good  ship.  Wine  gives  richness  to 
life's  feast;  it  makes  the  lively  brain,  the  glowing  cheek, 
and  the  merry  heart.  Water  answers  that  wine  is  rather 

1  Works,  edited  by  A.   von  Keller,  iv,   pp.   247  ff.:    Ein  Kampff- 
gesprech  zivischen  wasser  und  wein. 
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the  source  of  crimes  and  follies,  witness  the  stories  of  Noah, 
Lot,  Alexander,  Herod,  etc.  Bacchus  declares  that  such 
histories  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  wine  but  to  excess, 
which  Paul  forbade.  Water's  destructiveness  is  proved  by 
the  great  flood  and  by  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh's  host. 
Jupiter,  after  duly  considering  this  welter  of  argument, 
pagan,  Christian,  and  Hebraic,  decides  that  both  wine  and 
water  have  their  uses,  but  that  wine  shall  remain  un- 
mixed. 

Aside  from  the  characteristic  mythological  elaboration 
and  a  slight  aroma  of  the  quaint  personality  of  Hans 
Sachs,  there  is  little  of  originality  in  this  debate.  Like 
the  Italian  poems  it  has  more  in  common  with  the  French 
Debat  than  with  any  other  one  extant  poem;1  but  the 
references  to  Pharaoh,  Noah,  and  Lot,  together  with  several 
other  details,  suggest  the  influence  also  of  the  Dialogus. 

The  dispute  was  evidently  much  at  home  on  German 
soil,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  originally  sprung.  Even 
before  the  Niirnberg  Meistersanger  elaborated  the  material, 
it  was  being  circulated  in  more  popular  form  in  broadsides, 
and  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
saw  the  publication  of  several  closely  related  versions.2 

Three  of  these  may  claim  our  attention  for  a  moment. 

*Cf.  especially  the  following  lines: 

Nimbt  mir  mein  krafft  und  edlen  geschmachn. 

Car  ma  puissance  s'ameindrit. 

Bin  eynes  der  vier  element. 

Je  suis  Pung  des  quatre  elemens. 

Ich   mach   schon   roszlet   das   antlitz. 

Rougist  comme  rose  qui  boutonne. 

2  See  Otto  Bb'ckel,  Deutsche  Volkslieder  aus  Oberhessen,  pp.  xv  and 
108,  for  references;  also  Birlinger-Crecelius,  Des  Knaben  W under- 
horn,  n,  pp.  429  ff.  The  earliest  prints  date  from  the  early  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  Wunderhorn,  loc.  tit. 
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They  are  reprinted  in  Arnim  and  Brentano's  W under- 
horn  l  from  fliegende  Blatter  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  All  have  certain  features  in  common 
which  mark  them  as  belonging  to  a  single  type.  In  each, 
the  arguments  of  the  more  literary  versions  are  simplified 
and  shortened.  The  disputants  speak  in  alternate  stanzas, 
beginning  with  set  formulas.  The  narrative  element  has 
entirely  disappeared.  In  substance,  the  three  have  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  throughout,  and  occasional  passages  are 
practically  identical.2  The  kinship  of  the  group  with  the 
literary  debates  is  sufficiently  remote.  Still,  there  are 
not  wanting  echoes  which  we  may  recognize  as  coming 
from  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  the  dispute.  Thus  a 
faint  trace  of  the  old  mixing  motive  appears  in  the  lines : 

Kein  will  das  ander  leiden, 
Wollen  sich  beide  scheiden.3 

And  in  Wine's  complaint : 

Wasser,  ich  hab  dein  Schand! 
In  dem  Keller  und  auf  dem  Land, 
Du  thust  mir,  Wasser,  so  bang; 
Du  willt  dich  zu  mir  mengen, 
Thust  mir  nur  schwachen  und  schanden. 

(From  the  Niirnberg  version,  printed  before   1529.) 

The  idea  contained  in  the  following  stanza  from  the  third 

1  Berlin,  1857,  part  iv,  pp.  179  ff. 

3  See  below,  pp.  354,  355  and  notes. 

3  The  same  motive  recurs  in  most  of  the  traditional  versions. 
See,  for  example,  that  printed  by  Sztachovics,  p.  140  (below,  p.  356, 
n.  1): 

Der  Wein  kanns  Wasser  nicht  leiden, 

and  at  the  close 

Der  Wein  musz  Wasser  wol  leiden. 
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version,  printed  at  Augsburg  about  165 Y,1  may  be  par- 
alleled in  the  Dialogus,  the  French  Debai,  and  elsewhere : 

Der  Wein  der  sprach:   man  pflegt  mein  basz, 
Man  faszt  mich  in  ein  starkes  Fasz; 
Man  laszt   dich  taglich  rinnen, 
Dein  1st  gar  viel  zu  finden.2 

Water's  various  utilities — cleansing,  driving  mills,  breeding 
fish,  and  nourishing  the  vine  itself, — and  the  use  of  water 
and  wine  in  the  sacrament  and  baptism,  are  motives  com- 
mon to  the  literary  versions  and  to  one  or  more  of  the  Ger- 
man debates.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
these  pieces  derive  from  some  form  of  the  literary  debate. 
The  transformation  which  the  old  material  has  under- 
gone is  all  in  the  direction  of  adapting  the  dispute  to  the 
popular  ear  and  to  song ;  yet  two,  at  least,  of  these  German 
poems  3  are  not  popular  in  the  same  sense  as  the  French 
chanson  quoted  above  or  the  modern  German  songs  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment.  They  appear  to  have 
belonged  rather  to  the  wandering  entertainer,  the  pro- 
fessional or  semi-professional  Bankelsanger,  than  to  the 
folk,  in  which  case  they  would  correspond  exactly  to  the 
three  Italian  debates.  Like  the  latter,  they  open  with  the 
characteristic  appeal  to  the  audience: 

Nun  hort,   ihr   Herren  allgemein, 
Wohl  von  dem  Wasser  und  dem  Wein.4 

1The  same  poem,  somewhat  changed,  is  printed  from  a  manu- 
script of  about  1673  in  the  Birlinger-Crecelius  edition  cf  the  Wun- 
derhorn. 

2  Substantially  the  same  in  the  Niirnberg  version. 
'The  Niirnberg   version,    Wunderhorn,   p.    179;    and  that  printed 
at  Basel  in  1607,  Wunderhorn,  p.  183. 
'The  second  piece  has 

Nun  lost,  ihr  Christen  allgemein, 
Wohl  von  dem  Wasser  und  dem  Wein. 
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And  in  the  conclusion  we  catch  still  more  clearly  the 
minstrel  note: 

Das  Wasser  hat  den  Preis  allzeit, 
Wann  es  den  groszten  ISiutzten  geit; 
Es  hat  mich  wahrlich  nie  erfreut, 
Darum  lob  ich  den  Weine: 
Kumm  her,  Ich  lasz  dich  eine! 

Der  Wein  der  schmeckt  mir  also  wohl, 
Macht  mich  Summer  und  Winter  voll, 
Gefallt  meiner  Frauen  nit  wohl, 
Bringt  ihr  ein   heimlichs  Leiden, 
Doch  kann  ich  ihn  nicht  meiden.1 

It  is  curious  that  the  German  poems  agree  with  the  Italian 
also  in  the  fact  that  Wine  finally  acknowledges  itself 
defeated.  But  in  Germany  even  the  earliest  of  these 
versions  is  simpler  and  more  truly  popular  than  any  of 
the  Italian  pieces,  having  clearly  been  framed  011  the 
model  of  other  popular  and  semi-popular  debates.2 

The  public  recitation  or  singing  of  the  debate  may,  as 

1  Not  found  in  the  1607  version,  but  cf.  the  close  of  the  third 
( Augsburg )    p  rint. 

2  Cf.  with  the  opening  formulas  quoted  above  the  opening  of  the 
debate  of  the  Body  and  the  (Soul: 

Nun  hoeret  zu  ihr  Christenleut 

Wie  Leib  und  Seel  gen  einander  streit. 

And  more  especially  the  first  stanza  of  Buchsbaum  und  Felbinger, 
a  derivative  of  the  debate  of  Winter  and  Summer.  (Wunderhorn, 
ed.  Birlinger-Crecelius,  ir,  p.  427 )  : 

Nun  wolt  ir  horen  newe  Mar 
Von  Buchsbaum  und  vom  Felbinger 
Sie  zugen  mitainander  iiber  Feld, 
Und  kriegten  mit  ainander. 

Der  Buchsbaum  sprach :   "  Bin  ich  so  kiin,"  etc. 

The  title  of  the  Nurnberg  print  is  "  Ein  new  Lied  von  dem  Wasser 
und  dem  Wein.     In  des  Buchsbaum  thon." 
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I  have  suggested,  serve  to  explain  its  incorporation  into 
the  body  of  folk  tradition.  Learned  first  from  Bdnkel- 
sdnger  or  giullare,  who  had  himself  thrown  it  into  popular 
form,  the  dispute  would  'have  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
changing  in  character  as  it  went,  until  the  material  had 
become  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  folk.  We  have 
good  evidence  that  this  was  the  case  in  Germany,  at  least. 
The  broadside  versions  themselves  show  successive  stages 
in  the  popularization  of  the  dispute.  Thus  the  earliest 
of  the  three  prints  is  written  entirely  in  a  five-line  stanza 
rhyming  aaabb,  the  second  partly  in  that  measure  and 
partly  in  the  four-line  stanza,  adbb,  the  latest  entirely  in  the 
simpler  measure.  The  latest  (1657)  version,  moreover,  is 
much  shorter  than  the  others,  60  lines  against  115  in  the 
first  and  84  in  the  second.  In  these  respects  it  stands 
midway  between  the  minstrel  pieces  and  the  oral  versions 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  latter  mark  the  last 
step  in  the  process  of  popularization.  That  they  derive 
from  the  earlier  tradition  and  particularly  from  the  form 
represented  in  the  Augsburg  print  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
variations  from  the  latter  being  only  such  as  are  naturally 
incident  to  oral  tradition. 

I  quote  in  full  as  an  example  of  these  versions  the  debate 
recorded  by  Bockel l  from  upper  Hesse : 

1.  Es  gingen  einst  zu  streiten 
Das   Wasser   und   der   Wein, 
Wer  sei  der  beste  von  beiden 2 
Drum  fingen  sie  an  zu  streiten. 

2.  Da  sprach  es  der  Wein:  wie  bin  ich  so  fein,* 

1  Deutsche  Volkslieder,  no.  8. 

a  Ein  jedlichs  will  das  besser  sein   (Basel). 

Ein  jeglichs  will  das  beste  sein.      (Niirnberg). 
3  The  same  motive  is  used  in  the  Winter  and  Summer  debate,  in 
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Man  schenkt  mich  in  die  Gliiser  hinein, 
Man  tragt  mich  vor  Fiirsten  und  Herren, 
Sie  trinken  mich  alle  so  gern.1 

3.  Da  sprach  es  das  Wasser:  wie  bin  ich  so  fein, 
Man  tragt  mich  in  die  Kiiche  hinein, 

Man  braucht  mich  zum  Waschen  und  Kochen 
Man  braucht  mich  die  ganze  Wochen.2 

4.  Da  sprach  es  der  Wein:  wie  bin  ich  so  fein, 
Man  tragt  mich  in  die  Kirche  hinein, 

Man  braucht  mich  zum  Sacramente, 
Ein  jeder  vor  seinem  Ende.3 

5.  Da  sprach  es  das  Wasser:  wie  bin  ich  so  fein, 
Man  tragt  mich  in  die  Kirche  hinein, 

Man  braucht  mich  zum  Kindeleintaufen.4 
Furs  Geldchen  lasz  ich  mich  nicht  kaufen. 

6.  Da  sprach  es  der  Wein:  du  hast  Recht 
Du  bist  der  Herr  und  ich  bin  der  Knecht, 
Hattest  du  mich  nicht  beregnet. 

Hatte  die  Sonne  mich  nicht  gesegnet.5 

the  debate  of  Buchsbaum  and  Felbinger,  and  in  other  similar  pieces. 
Cf.  Augsberg  version:  Der  Wein  sprach:  Wasser,  merk  mich  fein. 

1  Man  geuszt  mich  in  silber  und  rothes  Gold, 

Und  bringt  mich  vor  grosze  Herren, 
Man  hat  mich  allzeit  gerne.     (Augsberg.) 

a  In  mir  badt  man  die  Kindelein, 

Man  braucht  mich  die  ganze  Wochen 
Zu  backen  und  zu  kochen.     (Augsberg.) 
The  same  in  Basel  version;  slightly  different  in  Niirnberg. 

Man  triigt  mich  in  die  Kirchen  hinein ; 

Man  braucht  mich  zum  Sacramente, 

Es  braucht  mich  mancher  vor  seim  Ende.     (Augsberg.) 

The  same  in  Basel;  does  not  appear  in  Nurnberg. 

4 See  note  5.     In  mir  baden  die  Kindlein   (Basel). 

Aus  mir  badt  man  die  Kindlein  klein.     (Niirnberg.) 

6  Der  Wein  sprach:    ich  geb  dir  recht, 

Du  bist  mein  Herr  und  ich  dein  Knecht; 
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Once  established  as  a  popular  song,  the  debate  spread  to 
almost  every  part  of  Germany.  Versions  similar  to  the 
above,  but  all  differing  more  or  less  in  detail,  have  been 
taken  down  during  the  last  century  from  oral  recitation 
in  many  dialects.1 

In  connection  with  the  German  debates  may  be  men- 
tioned a  Wine  and  Water  poem  in  Rhseto-Romanic,2  which 
is  a  line  for  line  translation  of  the  sixteenth-century 
(Niirnberg)  print.  How  faithful  is  the  rendering  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of  their  opening 
stanzas: 

Warst  du  mir  nit  kommen, 

In  der  Sonnen  war  ich  verbronnen.     (Augsberg). 

Begehrt  Alls  meiner  Hilfe, 

Du  thust  selbs  zu  mir  gilfen.      (Niirnberg. ) 

The  Herr  and  Knecht  motive  appears  also  in  the  Winter  and 
Summer  debate,  in  the  debate  of  Buchsbaum  and  Felbinger,  etc. 

1Wunderhorn  (ed.  of  1857),  n,  p.  37;  F.  W.  von  Ditfurth,  Fran- 
kische  Volkslieder  (1855),  n,  p.  268  (No.  352;  very  similar  to  the 
preceding)  ;  Sztachovics,  Brautspruche  und  Brautlieder  auf  dem 
Heideboden  in  Ungarn  (1867),  p.  140  (A  shorter  form  of  Wunder- 
horn,  n,  p.  37);  ib.,  p.  144  (From  a  print  of  1787.  Substantially 
the  same  as  the  preceding)  ;  A.  Birlinger,  Schwabische  Volkslieder 
(1864),  p.  60  (No.  33);  A.  Schlossar,  Deutsche  Volkslieder  aus 
Steiermark  (1881 ),  No.  317;  K.  von  Leoprechting,  Aus  dem  Lechrain 
(1855),  p.  265  (Very  close  to  the  preceding)  ;  A.  Peter,  Volksthiim- 
lich^s  aus  Osterreichisch-Schlesien  (1665),  I,  p.  340  (No.  173; 
except  for  slight  verbal  variations  and  the  omission  of  one  stanza, 
identical  with  the  Lechrain  version)  ;  B.  Pogatschnigg  and  E.  Her- 
mann, Deutsche  Volkslieder  aus  Karnten,  II,  p.  573;  C.  Mundel 
(1884),  p.  212;  Wunderhorn  (ed.  Birlinger-Crecelius ) ,  11,  p.  435; 
L.  Tobler,  Schweizerische  Volkslieder  (1882),  No.  72;  F.  W.  Schuster, 
8iebenburgisch~sach$ische  Volkslieder  (1865),  p.  425;  Jeitteles,  Das 
deutsche  Volkslied  in  Steiermark,  Archiv  fur  Litteraturgeschichte, 
ix,  p.  384;  E.  Meier,  Schwabische  Volkslieder  (1855),  p.  263. 

2 Extant  in  two  dialects;  see  Ulrich,  Rhdtoromanische  Chresto- 
mathie,  n  Theil,  Engadisch,  pp.  125  fF . ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Rom.  Phil., 
VI,  p.  64. 
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Nun  hort,  ihr  Herren  allgemein,  Brigada  qui  tadlad  sti  bain, 

Wol  von  dem  Wasser  und  dem  Da  1'agua  6d  dawart  ilg  uyn, 

Wein,  Ilg  meliger  esser  uoul  schkudttn 

Ein  jegliches  will  das  beste  sein,  Nfe  s'uoellgen  cumpartare, 

Keins  will  das  ander  leiden,  Liin  drett  a  1'auter  daare. 
Wollen   sich  beide   scheiden. 

This  is  the  single  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which 
one  Wine  and  Water  debate  has  been  literally  translated 
from  another.  It  was  much  easier  to  construct  an  "  origi- 
nal "  poem  out  of  the  old  material. 


VI.     HEBREW 

The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  debate  of  Wine  and 
Water  for  scriptural  and  ritualistic  reference,  made  the 
subject  appeal  strongly  to  the  mediaeval  Hebrew  writers, 
whose  fondness  for  the  debate  type  in  general  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  Professor  Moriz  Steinschneider' s  recent 
bibliography.1  Not  less  than  six  Hebrew  versions  in 
rhyme  and  meter  of  our  dispute  are  listed  by  Steinschnei- 
der.  The  dates  and  nationalities  are  in  most  cases  in- 
determinable. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  access 
to  these  pieces  and  to  read  them  in  translation,  the  thor- 
ough assimilation  of  the  material  to  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  has  left  them  little  resemblance  to 
any  of  the  European  versions.  In  three  of  the  Hebrew 
poems,  however,  (Steinschneider,  124,  127,  and  128)  the 
drowning  of  Pharaoh's  host  is  mentioned  as  an  honor  to 
water.  In  the  poem  signed  in  acrostic  Jehuda  ben  Elia 
(Steinschneider,  124)  Water  draws  an  argument  for  its 
superiority  from  the  fact  that  it  was  created  first.  The 

1  Rangstreit-Literatur,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akad.,  Phil.- 
Hist.-KL,  155  (4),  (1907-8). 
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motive  "  water  is  not  sold  for  a  price/7  which  appears  in 
the  same  poem,  has  its  parallel  in  the  German  folk-song: 

Fiirs  Geldchen  lasz  ich  mich  nicht  kaufen. 

The  judgment  in  this  piece,  that  water  should  be  mixed 
with  wine,  since  neither  is  good  alone,1  seems  like  an  echo 
of  the  western  versions,  though  it  appears  in  just  this  form 
only  in  one  of  the  Spanish  poems.  The  disgrace  of  Lot 
and  Noah  through  wine,  which  I  have  noted  as  a  fre- 
quently recurrent  argument,  appears  in  the  Hebrew  de- 
bate signed  with  the  acrostic  of  Zalman  Sofer  (scribe), 
(Steinschneider,  128).  In  a  third  (incomplete)  poem 
( Steinschneider,  127)  water  employs  another  familiar  ar- 
gument :  "  What  will  Wine  do  when  the  burning  heat 
comes  ?  And  if  no  rain  falls  a  vine  is  all  dried  up."  2 

These  motives  may,  of  course,  have  suggested  themselves 
independently  to  the  Jewish  authors.  It  is  more  likely 
that  they  are  reminiscences  of  the  European  versions.  In 
one  form  or  another  this  debate  existed  everywhere.  The 
Rabbis  were  fond  of  the  debate  type,  which  they  knew 
from  Arab  as  well  from  European  literature,  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  have  borrowed  this  material,  as 
they  borrowed  so  much  else,  from  their  Christian  neighbors. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrews 
appropriated  the  old  material  I  append  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  Zalman  Sofer's  poem,3  which  Professor  George 

JThe  mixing  of  wine  and  water  was  a  Hebrew- Yiddish  custom. 
See  Steinschneider,  p.  71,  note  2. 

2Cf.  also  Zalman  Sofer's  poem,  below,  p.  359,  stanza  4. 

3  Published  by  M.  Steinschneider,  in  N.  Brttll,  Jahrbucher  filr 
Jiidischc  Oeschichte  und  Litteratur,  ix  (1889),  pp.  2  f .  A  Yiddish 
version  with  the  same  acrostic  accompanies  the  Hebrew.  The  two 
amount  practically  to  different  poems.  The  rhyme  scheme  in  the 
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F.  Moore  of  Harvard  kindly  furnished  me,  together  with 
the  very  necessary  explanations  in  the  notes : 

CONTENDINGS1   OF    WlNE  AND    WATER 

Offspring  of  the  vine  am  I  called — 

Thus  spake  Wine — 

To  him  who  drinks  I  am  as  a  precious  stone, 
And  to  my  foes,  weapons  of  war. 
From  me  man  has  deep  sleep. 
My  glance   is  red. 
'  Wine  rejoices  the  heart  of  man.' 

2.  To  the  king  I  make  answer, 
Cries  Water,  in  praise  of  itself, 
Remember  Noah  in  the  ark, 

And  how  he  lay  naked  in  the  tent. 

I  make  the  herbage  spring  up, 

By  the  early  and  the  latter  rain, 

I  am  equal 2  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Scriptures.* 

3.  I  am  eulogized  in  songs, 
Cried  Wine,  at  dances, 

At  circumcisions,  too, 

And  joyous  weddings; 

I  am  a  luxury  to  travellers 

And  to  weary  laborers. 

With  me  he  who  says  grace  begins.4 

4.  Ensnared,5   libation   wine!  8 

Hebrew  is  ababccc  for  the  seven  line,  and  ababcc  for  the  six  line 
stanzas.  What  with  acrostic,  rneter,  and  rhyme,  says  Professor  Moore, 
the  versifier  has  had  a  hard  time,  and  what  he  meant  to  say  is  in 
some  places  somewhat  less  than  transparent. 

JLit.   wars. 

2 1.  e.,  equal  in  value.  , 

3  The  whole  Hebrew  bible  except  the  Law ! 

*  When  several  blessings  are  said  at  table. 

5  The  line  is  obscure.  The  author  needed  an  "  n  "  for  his  acrostic, 
possibly  he  was  thinking  of  Hosea,  4,  11,  though  the  verb  there  is 
not  the  same. 

'/.  e.,  wine  of  idolatrous  libations. 
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Cried  Water,  with  bitterness, 
'Honor  thy  father!  ' 
Thou  dost  owe  thy  being  to  rain, 
And  thou  art  my  son,  honor  me, 
In  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  the  city. 

5.  At  that  Wine  shouted, 
I  am  better  than  thou, 
Thine  adornment  is  hid  away.1 
Because  of  the  waters  of  Meribah 
The  faithful  shepherd2  was  removed, 
For  whose  sake  manna  streamed 

For  an  unwidowed  people.3 

6.  Then  Water  was  incensed 
Because  Wine  contradicted  her. 
Before  the  army  of  Heaven.4 

My  waters  were  driven  aside,  Yea  men  and  women 
Passed  through  me  on  dry  ground. 

7.  Out  burst  bepraised  Wine, 
Answered  Water  briefly. 

I  am  a  libation  on  the  altar 

Twice  every  day. 

Precious  treasure  I  demand 

In  money.5     Enough  for  thee!     Say  no  more! 

8.  W7ine  was  dancing  and  acting  the  lord. 
0  Wine,  let  us  not  exult! 

Remember  Lot's   evil   chance! 

He  uncovered  the  nakedness  of  his  daughters, 

He  drank  wine  at  their  hands, 

And  ravished  them  both,   and  both   conceived. 

1  Possibly  he  means  that  the  honor  of  water  is  withdrawn  because 
of  the  incident  alluded  to  in  the  next  lines. 

3  7.  e.,  Moses,  on  account  of  his  sin  at  the  waters  of  Meribah. 

3 1.  e.,  not  yet  deprived  of  Moses.  The  exigencies  of  the  rhyme 
are  responsible  for  the  expression. 

4  The  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea. 

5Cf.  Niirnberg  version,  Wunderhorn,  p.  181;  "Man  .  .  .  zahlet 
mich  mit  reichem  Gold";  Basel  version,  Wfonderhorn,  p.  184,  "Gar 
theur  laszt  man  dich  (I.  mich)  kaufen,"  and  tfc.,  p.  185,  "  Ich  bin 
auch  basz  dann  du  bezahlt." 
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VII.     ENGLISH 

Considering  the  popularity  of  the  debate  of  Water  and 
Wine  through  continental  Europe,  we  should  be  surprised 
if  it  had  not  found  its  way  in  some  form  to  England.  The 
Dialogus  we  know  to  have  been  circulated  in  English  man- 
uscripts, and  ascribed  to  Walter  Map.  Other  debates,  the 
Body  and  Soul,  Wrinter  and  Summer,  the  Heart  and  the 
Eye,  Phillis  and  Flora,  were  adapted  from  Latin  and 
French  to  English;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
street  ballad-makers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies should  have  failed  to  appropriate  so  well-tried  a 
subject  as  the  dispute  of  Wine  and  Water.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  such  version  is  known  to  me.  There  is,  however, 
a  curious  embodiment  of  the  old  material  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  drama,  the  title  of  which  in  the  first  edition  (Lon- 
don, 1629)  is  as  follows:  Wine,  Beere,  and  Ale,  together 
by  the  eares,  a  dialogue  written  first  in  Dutch  by  Gallo- 
belgicus,  and  faithfully  translated  out  of  the  originall 
copie  by  Mercurius  Brittanicus  for  the  benefite  of  his 
nation.1 

The  dramatis  personce  are  as  follows:  Wine,  a  gentle- 
man; Sugar,  his  page;  Beere,  a  citizen;  Nutmeg,  his 
prentice ;  Ale,  a  countrey-man ;  Tost,  one  of  his  rural  ser- 
vants ;  WTater,  a  parson.  The  play  opens  with  a  punning 
dialogue  between  Sugar,  Nutmeg,  and  (later)  Toast,  who 
comes  in  drunk.  The  debate  begins  when  Wine  and  Sugar 
are  met  by  Beer,  who  quarrels  with  them  for  the  wall. 

The  stock  arguments  appear  on  both  sides.     Beer  says* 

1  This   first    edition   has    not   been    reprinted.     I    have    before    me 
a  photograph  of  the  British  Museum  copy. 
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for  example :  "  Why !  Wine,  art  thou  not  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  .  .  .  where  Beer  goes  abroad  and  rendevous  in 
every  place  ?  "  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  mere  squabbling. 
Soon  Ale  enters  and  is  drawn  into  the  dispute  by  the  mis- 
chievous Sugar.  Wine  challenges  Beer  to  a  duel  and 
throws  down  his  glove.  Ale  attempts  to  prove  his  superi- 
ority and  rightful  lordship,  first  on  the  score  of  antiquity, 
according  to  the  saying:  "  Old  Ale  of  England" — (Beer 
replies  proverbially  that  "  Joan's  ale  is  new  ")  ;  second 
because  he  has  many  houses;  etc.  Wine  enters  upon  a 
familiar  panegyric  of  himself :  "  I  repaire  the  debilities 
of  age,  and  revive  the  refrigerated  spirits."  The  argu- 
ment at  length  becomes  so  heated  that  the  contestants 
draw  their  swords.  At  this  point,  Water  comes  running 
up  to  pacify  "  his  kinsmen."  They  refer  the  dispute  to 
him,  and  he  settles  matters  amicably  by  "  allowing  each  his 
singularity."  Wine  is  for  aristocrats;  Beer,  for  citizens; 
and  Ale  for  the  country.  At  this  decision  they  all  become 
sworn  brothers  and  sing  a  catch,1  concluding  with  a  dance 
"  wherein  the  severall  natures  of  them  all  is  figured  and 
represented."  In  a  second  edition,  published  in  1630, 2 
the  controversy  is  complicated  by  Tobacco,  who  enters 
after  the  others  have  made  peace  and  boasts  that  he  is 
the  prince  of  them  all,  a  heavenly  quintessence,  a  divine 
herb.  Ale  attempts  to  ridicule  him  by  giving  a  list  of 
Tobacco's  "  military  postures,"  as  "  take  your  seal,"  "  draw 
your  box,"  "  uncase  your  pipe,"  "  give  fire,"  etc.,  but  the 

1This  song  seems  to  have  gained  some  independent  currency.  It 
is  printed  by  William  Sandys,  Festive  Songs  principally  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  Percy  Soc.,  23,  XLIII  (p.  59). 

3  Wine,  Beere,  Ale,  and  Tobacco,  contending  for  superiority,  ed. 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  The  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  London,  1881. 
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heavenly  quintessence  is  unabashed,  and  the  drinks  are 
obliged  to  recognize  the  swaggering  upstart's  popularity 
("even  the  ladies  begin  to  affect  him  ")  and  to  admit  him 
of  their  fellowship. 

This  curious  dramatic  dialogue,  though  for  the  most 
most  part  fantastically  original,  seems  nevertheless  to  be- 
long in  a  general  way  to  the  tradition  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  complication  of  the  dispute  by  the  intro- 
duction of  other  drinks  suggests  the  Altercatio  vini  et 
cervisice,  the  Spanish  Wine  and  Chocolate  poem,  and  Rein- 
mar  von  Zweter's  comparison  of  wine  and  milk.  The  late 
entrance  of  Water  takes  us  back  rather  to  the  Desputoison, 
and  the  role  of  Tobacco,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,1 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  earlier  debate  com- 
edy Lingua  or  the  Combat  of  the  Tongue  and  the  Five 
Senses.  The  piece  is  most  closely  allied,  however,  in  style 
and  structure,  to  two  Cambridge  dialogues,  A  Merry  Dia- 
logue between  Band,  Cuff,  and  Ruff,1  and  Work  for  Cutlers 
or  a  Merry  Dialogue  between  Sword,  Rapier,  and  Dagger,2 
printed  in  1516,  and  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that 
the  three  debates  are  of  identical  authorship.3  I  put  little 
faith  in  the  alleged  derivation  of  Wine,  Beere,  and  Ale 
from  the  Dutch  of  "  Gallobelgicus."  The  expression  has 
much  the  air  of  a  college  joke;  the  substance  of  the  dia- 
logue, moreover,  is  thoroughly  English. 

Of  the  more  popular  form  of  the  Wine  and  Water  dis- 
pute we  have  in  English  one  curious  survival,  a  nursery 


1  The  Debate  Element  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama.,  Kittredge  Anni- 
versary Papers,  Boston,  1913. 

•Reprinted  by  Charles  Hindley,  The  Old  Book  Collector's  Mis- 
cellany. 

*  I  purpose  to  discuss  this  question  in  a  forthcoming  article. 
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rhyme  published  by  Baring-Gould  1  in  1895  from  the  reci- 
tation of  a  Devonshire  nurse.  The  poem  consists  of  but 
two  stanzas,  as  follows : 

Said  Wine  to  Water,  So  fine  I  be, 
They  carry  me  over  both  land  and  sea, 
They  call  me  both  port  and  sherry, 
I  cause  every  heart  to  be  merry, 
I  cause  every  heart  to  be  merry. 

Said  Water  to  Wine,  So  useful  I  be, 
No  kitchen  can  do  for  a  day  without  me. 
For  a  week  round  I  am  toiling, 
I  am  washing,  I'm  baking  and  boiling, 
I  am  washing,  I'm  baking  and  boiling. 

This  little  song  is  clearly  of  German  importation,  the  last 
part  of  it  being  an  almost .  literal  translation  of  stanza  3 
of  the  folk  song  printed  on  page  354  of  this  article.2  By 
what  means  the  fragment  found  its  way  from  the  country 
side  of  Germany  into  an  English  nursery  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

With  this  final  echo  of  the  debate  of  Wine  and  Water 
I  conclude  my  history  of  that  long-lived  quarrel.  I  am 
aware  that  many  points  in  this  history  are  vague  or  con- 
jectural, owing  to  the  existence  of  considerable  gaps  in 
the  evidence.  But  even  if  we  had  all  the  treatments  of 
the  subject,  any  attempt  to  construct  a  definite  scheme  of 
their  relationships  would  be  baffled  by  the  nature  of  the 
material.  Without  belonging  in  the  first  instance  to  popu- 
lar tradition,  this  material  circulated  throughout  Europe 

*A  Book  of  Nursery  Songs  and  Rhymes,  London,  1898,  pp.  32-33. 
I  owe  this  interesting  reference  to  Profesor  Kittredge. 
Da  sprach  es  das  Wasser:  wie  bin  ich  so  fein, 
Man  tragt  mich  in  die  Kiiche  hinein, 
Man  braucht  mich  zum  Waschen  und  Kochen, 
Man  braucht  mich  die  ganze  Wochen. 
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as  freely  and  in  as  many  forms  as  the  great  romantic 
stories,  the  beast  epic,  or  the  fabliaux.  Each  succeeding 
writer  might  draw  upon  his  recollection  of  more  than  one 
predecessor,  following  no  one  of  them  as  a  model,  but 
elaborating  the  theme  in  his  own  way.  Hence  the  bewild- 
ering confusion  of  similarities  and  differences  in  the  extant 
poems.  Without,  however,  attempting  to  relate  the  differ- 
ent versions  too  exactly,  we  may  draw  some  fairly  certain 
conclusions  regarding  the  general  history  of  the  dispute. 
The  main  features  of  this  history  may  now  be  summarized. 
The  debate  originated  with  the  Latin  rhythmic  poets, 
the  Goliardi,  in  the  twelfth  century,  having  been  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  debate  type  in  general  out  of 
motives  familiar  to  the  potatory  literature  of  the  time. 
It  appears  first  in  two  forms,  one  more  popular  in  char- 
acter and  apparently  designed  for  recitation  or  singing, 
the  other  pedantic  and  smacking  of  religious  parody.  The 
two  are  probably  related,  but  neither  can  be  called  a  ver- 
sion of  the  other.  The  more  popular  is  probably  the 
earlier.  In  what  country  either  of  them  was  written 
cannot  be  determined,  though  one  is  inclined  to  look  to- 
ward Germany;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
since  they  belong  to  a  class  of  literature  which  is  essentially 
non-national.  From  this  very  characteristic,  such  literature 
circulates  freely  through  all  nations  and  is  easily  taken 
over  into  the  vernacular.  The  two  Latin  debates,  we  know, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts,  to  have  been  read 
and  copied  throughout  Europe  at  least  as  late  as  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  had  been  adapted 
in  French  and  Spanish,  where  it  appears  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  probably  through  intermediaries  now 
lost.  The  type  of  these  as  of  practically  all  other  ver- 
nacular versions  of  the  debate  is  that  of  the  more  popular 
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Denudata  rather  than  of  the  biblical  Dialogue,  but  the 
latter  certainly  contributed  some  of  the  material  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  later  tradition. 

Going  back  directly  to  the  Denudata  or  to  some  form  of 
the  dispute  much  like  it  is  a  second  French  poem,  belong- 
ing to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  important  influence  in  the  later  history 
of  the  dispute.  Like  the  earlier  French  and  Spanish 
pieces  it  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  romanticize 
the  debate  and  to  elaborate  the  narrative  element. 

The  early  sixteenth  century  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
wide  distribution  of  the  debate  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  in  the  form  of  fliegende  Blatter,  and  similar 
prints  are  said  to  have  been  circulated  by  colporteurs  in 
very  recent  times.  Of  these  printed  debates  some  few  are 
of  the  elaborate  type  set  by  the  French  Debat;  others, 
while  belonging  in  a  general  way  to  the  same  tradition, 
show  signs  of  having  been  adapted  to  the  uses  of  popular 
entertainers.  They  are  comparatively  brief  and  simple; 
the  narrative  setting  is  generally  absent ;  and  the  argument 
proceeds  in  alternate  stanzas.  Such  adaptations  may  have 
been  made  independently  by  the  street  singers  of  different 
countries ;  or  the  material  may  have  been  passed  from  one 
group  of  minstels  to  another. 

Through  these  channels  the  dispute  became  familiar 
throughout  Europe,  finding  its  way  even  into  such  out  of 
the  way  dialects  as  Rhgeto-Romanic  and  Basque,  and 
becoming  very  popular  with  the  modern  Hebrew  and  Yidd- 
ish writers.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should 
have  been  taken  up  into  oral  tradition.  Popular  versions 
have  been  recorded  in  modern  times  from  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Germany.  In  the  last  named  country,  at 
least,  the  debate  received  a  very  general  currency.  The 
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oral  versions  there  evidently  go  back  to  the  form  of  the 
dispute  represented  in  the  sixteenth-century  German 
prints. 

With  respect  to  the  breadth  of  its  distribution,  the  vari- 
ety of  its  forms,  and  the  tenacity  of  its  hold  on  popular 
interest,  this  debate  is  surpassed  by  only  two  dialogues 
of  its  class,  the  debate  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul, 
and  the  debate  between  Winter  and  Summer. 

They,  like  it,  are  the  common  property  of  Europe,  and 
they,  too,  appear  in  both  literary  and  popular  form.  In 
comparison  with  these  themes  the  debate  of  Wine  and 
Water  seems  barren  and  circumscribed.  It  has  little  more 
than  mother  wit,  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  certain 
homeliness,  as  concerning  the  things  of  every  day,  to  oppose 
to  the  imaginative  appeal  of  the  great  drama  of  the  seasons, 
or  the  eternal  human  interest  of  the  conflict  between  flesh 
and  spirit.  Yet  these  slighter  qualities  are  even  dearer 
to  the  popular  heart,  and  if  other  subjects  aroused  deeper 
emotions,  none,  apparently,  afforded  more  delight.  The 
mere  fact  that  this  theme  should  have  lived  for  centuries 
in  many  tongues  is  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of 
literary  history. 

JAMES  HOLLY  HANFOED. 


XIII. —ANIMALS  IN  EARLY  ENGLISH   ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL 'LITERATURE,    650-1500 

The  chief  general  fact  we  need  notice  concerning  the 
animals  appearing  in  our  ecclesiastical  literature  between 
650  and  1500  is  their  double  responsibility,  to  God  and 
man.  Toward  God  their  duty  is  accomplished  when,  like 
the  birds  of  St.  Francis,1  they  have  duly  rendered  to  Him 
their  chorus  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Man  they  must 
serve,  first,  as  examples;  second,  as  illustrations  to  his 
reflective  mood  of  spiritual  truth ;  third,  by  direct  personal 
ministration  to  him. 

The  first  point  is  obvious  in  so  far  as  animals  exhibit, 
for  man's  emulation,  sterling  virtues :  prudence,  obedience, 
etc.  Less  inevitable,  and  therefore  more  interesting,  is 
the  fashion  in  which  they  are  made  to  exemplify  adherence 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  prohibitions  or  prepossessions. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  animals  loyal  to  churchly 
scruples  in  regard  to  technical  cleanness  and  uncleanness : 
the  swine,  for  instance,  that  would  not  defile  himself  by 
eating  the  bread  tossed  him  by  an  excommunicated  clerk  ;2 
or  the  ass  that  refused  to  pollute  holy  ground  by  bearing 
to  it  for  burial  a  usurer's  body.3  Along  other  lines, 
also,  animals  thus  exhibit  nice  regard  for  formal  churchly 
prescriptions. 

Passing  directly  to  those  animals  used  by  writers  for 
man's  intellectual  enlightenment,  we  find  that  the  sources 

1  Early  South  English  Legendary,  p.  63,  lines  329-335,  ed.  by  Carl 
Horstmann,  London,  1887.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  87.) 

Jacob's  Well,  pt.  I,  p.  35,  lines  13-21,  ed.  by  Dr.  Arthur  Brandeis, 
London,  1900.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  115.) 

*Ibid.,  pp.  197-199. 
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whence  these  illustrative  beasts  are  drawn  are  chiefly 
three:  the  animal  kingdoms  existing  respectively  in  the 
actual  world,  in  the  monkish  imagination,  and  in  the 
Bible.  They  are  used  figuratively,  t*he  figures  varying 
from  the  simplest  and  ,most  conventional  to  the  most  in- 
geniously elaborate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bird  which 
appears,  at  one  extreme,  in  a  bald  statement  likening 
Mary  to  Noah's  dove,1  and,  at  the  other,  in  the  following 
highly  wrought  simile.  Speaking  of  Anna  and  Joachim, 
parents  of  the  \7irgin,  the  writer  says,  "  And  trewly  god 
loued  this  maner  wedlocke  so  moche.  that  he  ordeyned  to 
take  therof.  the  mooste  honeste  mother  of  his  manhod. 
.  .  .  Therfore  as  an  egle  that  flyeth  on  hye  in  the  ayre. 
and  beholdeth  many  woddes.  shulde  se  one  tre  a  far  so 
sewrely  rowted  that  yt  myghte  not  be  rente  up  wyth  eny 
blastes  of  wyndes.  and  the  body  of  the  tree  were  so  longe 
and  euen.  that  no  man  myghte  clymbe  up'therby.  whiche 
stode  also  in  suche  a  place  that  yt  semed  vnpossyble  that 
eny  thynge  shulde  falle  thervpon  from  aboue  and  the 
egle  bysely  beholdynge  this  tree,  shulde  make  therin  hys 
neste.  wherin  he  wolde  restef  so  god  to  whome  thys  egle 
ys  lykened.  to  whose  syghte  all  thinges  presente  and  to 
come  .are  clere  and  openf  whyle  he  behelde  all  the  right- 
wys  and  honeste  wedlockes.  that  shulde  be  from  the  fyrste 
makeynge  of  man  .vnto  the  laste  day.  he  se  none  lyke 
in  godly  charyte  and  honeste  .vnto  the  wedlocke  of  Joachym 
and  of  Anne.  .  .  .  therfore  yt  plesed  hym  that  the  body 
of  hys  moste  honeste  mother  whiche  is  vnderstonded  by 
the  neste  shulde  be  bygotten  of  thys  holy  wedlocke.  in 
whiche  body  Tie  hymselfe  shulde  vouch  safe  to  reste  with 


1  Poems  of  William  of  Shoreham,  p.  127,  lines  13-15,  re-ed.  by  M. 
Konrath,  London,  1902.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  Ex.  Ser.  86.) 
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all  conforte."  l  Sometimes  both  the  conventionality  and 
the  strain  vanish  entirely  and  we  have  sheer  simple  beauty, 
as  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  where  the  anchoresses  are  lik- 
ened to  "  briddes  of  heouene  f>et  ....  sitte(5  singinde 
murie  o($e  grene  bowes."  2  It  is  noticeable  that,  when  our 
writers  are  using  Scripture  animals,  there  is  seldom  any 
evidence  of  this  lovely  and  poetic  imagination.  They 
then  exhibit  only  a  desperate  ingenuity  which  endeavors 
to  extract  from  its  sacred  subject  every  particle  of  didactic 
significance.  The  grotesque  lengths  to  which  their  zeal 
pushes  them  is  sometimes  startling  to  the  modern  reader, 
as  when  the  white  Paschal  Lamb  of  the  Old  Dispensation  is 
said  to  symbolize  Christ  roasted  in  the  sun  and  borne  on 
the  platter  of  the  Cross.3 

The  figurative  use  of  animals  in  the  Bestiaries  differs 
from  the  figurative  use  with  which  we  have  just  been 
dealing  in  that  there  is  always  attached  to  these  Bestiary 
creatures  more  or  less  fabulous  quality  or  characteristic. 
They  are  at  least  one  channel  to  the  "  unnatural  natural 
history"  of  Lyly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  echoes  of  the 
completed  Bestiary  poems,  and  to  broaden  the  background 
for  these  completed  poems  by  jotting  down  instances  of 
animals  treated  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bestiary,  namely, 
with  mythical  traits  and  with  expository  intent.  The  Lion 
of  the  regular  Bestiary  reappears  in  Cursor  Mundi.*  One 

1The  Myroure  of  Oure  Ladye,  pp.  207-208,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Blunt, 
London,  1873.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  Ex.  Ser.  19.) 

2  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  132,  ed.  by  James  Morton,  London,  1853. 
(Camden  Society,  57.) 

8  Dispute  between  Mary  and  The  Cross,  in  Legends  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  pp.  136-137,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris,  London,  1871.  (E.  E. 
T.  S.,  46. 

4  Cursor  Mundi,  pt.  in,  lines  18639-18660,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris, 
London,  1876.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  62.) 
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trait  of  him  is  used  most  curiously  by  Orm.  In  interpreting 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  four  beasts  seen  by  the  prophet 
around  the  throne  of  God,1  he  interpreted  the  lion's  face 
as  standing  for  the  apostle  Mark,  since  he 

'"  .  .  .  wrat  uss  onn  hiss  Goddspellboc 
Hu  Crist  ras  upp  off  dse>e";  a 

and  this  fact  makes  it  natural,  says  Orm,  with  his  peculiar 
logic,  to  attach  the  lion's  face  to  the  man  who  wrote  about 
this  fact,  since 

"...  leness  whellp  J?ser  J?ser  itt  iss 
Whellpedd,  tser  li}>  itt  stille 
pre  da^hess  alls  itt  waere  daed 
Forr  Cristess  dse]?  to  tacnenn."  8 

Of  the  whale,  mermaid,  and  elephant  of  the  Bestiaries 
reminiscences  occur,  of  the  first  in  the  Vita  sancti  Bren- 
dani>4  of  the  others  in  The  Ayenbite.5  These  are  the  only 
echoes  of  the  regular  Bestiary  poems  that  I  have  found. 
But  the  method  of  the  Bestiary,  namely,  the  handling 
of  mythical  animals,  or  mythical  traits  of  animals,  with 
expository  purpose,  is  frequent.  The  flatterer,  for  in- 
stance, is  likened  to  the  farrowed  sow,  which,  it  appears, 
"  blef>eliche  byt  men :  y-clof>ed  mid  huyt,"  since  the  flat- 
terer too  "  yernef>  op  to  £>e  goude  " ;  6  the  miser,  to  a  por- 

1  Ezek.,  ch.  i,  5-10. 

2  Ormulum,  lines  5830-5831,  ed.  by  Robert  Meadows  White,  Oxford, 
1852. 

'  IMd.,  lines  5838-5841. 

4  Early  South  English  Legendary,  p.  224,  lines  153-174,  ed.  by 
Carl  Horstmann,  London,  1887.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  87.) 

6  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  pp.  61,  224,  ed.  by  Richard 
Morris,  London,  1866.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  23.) 

•  IUd.,  p.   61. 
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cupine,  which  gathers  apples  with  his  prickles.1  Most 
interesting,  in  William  of  Shoreham's  Five  Joys  of  The 
Virgin,  is  the  use  of  the  fabulous  Unicorn  to  illustrate 
Christ  incarnate  in  Mary,  of  which  animal  the  legend 
declares  that,  though  it  could  not  be  captured,  it  would 
freely  lay  itself  in  the  lap  of  a  pure  maiden.2 

Coming  now  to  our  third  point,  namely,  direct  service 
rendered  by  animals  to  man,  we  shall  find  certain  animals 
distinguished  by  abnormal  sensitiveness  and  intelligence 
wherever  man  is  concerned.  The  stories  illustrative  of 
their  loving  service  to  famous  saints  like  Cuthbert  are  too 
well  known  to  bear  repetition.  Unrecognized  hitherto,  I 
think,  has  been  the  fact  that  we  can  mark  in  the  saints' 
legends  themselves  the  evolution  of  this  sympathetic  atti- 
tude as  distinguished  from  the  mere  perfunctoriness  of 
their  Biblical  analogs — the  lions  of  Daniel,  for  instance, 
concerning  whom  the  writer  says,  "  God  hath  sent  his  angel 
and  hath  closed  the  lions'  mouths."  In  ^Elfric'a  Lives 
of  the  Saints^  the  gray  wolf  that  guards  from  other  beasts 
St.  Edmund's  head,  thrown  out  among  the  brambles,  like- 
wise acts  merely  by  divine  compulsion.3  In  the  Old 
South  Legendary,  where  this  story  is  told,  however,  there 
is  no  mention  of  God's  command ;  and  the  writer  dwells 
on  the  fact  that  the  wolf  licked  the  head,  and  kissed  it  as 
if  it  were  its  own  whelp.4  It  is  hard  to  refrain  from 
further  illustration  of  this  point  by  means  of  the  variant 

1  Jacob's  Well,  pt.  i,  p.  117,  lines  17-19,  ed.  by  Dr.  Arthur  Bran- 
deis,  London,  1900.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  115.) 

*Altengl.  Sprachp.,  1  bd.  1  abth.,  p.  262,  lines  109-114,  ed.  by 
Eduard  Matzner,  Berlin,  1867. 

*  vElfric's  Lives  of  Saints,  pt.  iv,  p.  324,  lines  154-157,  ed.  by  W.  W. 
Skeat,  London,  1900.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  114.) 

4  Early  South  English  Legendary,  pp.  298-299,  ed.  by  Carl  Horst- 
mann,  London,  1887.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  87.) 
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stories  of  St.  Vincent's  black  bird  with  swift  wings/  and 
of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt's  lioness.2  It  must  suffice  us,  how- 
ever, to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  between  the  divinely 
constrained  lions  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Daniel,  and  the 
loving,  wistful  creatures  that,  in  King  Solomons  Book  of 
Wisdom,  "  leneden  in-to  his  barme,"  3  lie  all  the  lapsing, 
brooding  hours  of  monastic  seclusion,  in  the  shadows  of 
which  holy  men  made  amends  to  themselves  for  dearth  of 
human  relationship  by  dreaming  of  creatures  whom  it  is 
no  sin  to  love  and  be  loved  by. 

In  some  rare  instances  animals  assume  towards  man  an 
attitude  of  almopt  austere  direction  or  exhortation.  An 
example  is  furnisned  by  the  solicitous  camel  that  earnestly 
exhorts  the  people  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  burying  St. 
Damianus  and  St.  Cosmos.4 

We  have  noted  thus  far  three  types  of  animals:  the 
wholly  normal  type,  the  animal  differentiated  from  the 
normal  by  singular  form  or  fabulous  trait,  and  the  animal 
approximating  to  human  nature  in  its  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual sympathy  with  man.  If  we  take  one  further 
step,  we  find  ourselves  among  animal  shapes  that  are  merely 
masks  assumed  by  spiritual  beings  good  and  bad.  The 

*0ld  English  Martyrology,  p.  28,  lines  22-23,  re-ed.  by  George 
Herzfeld,  London,  1900.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  116);  Early  South  English 
Legendary,  pp.  188-189,  ed.  by  Carl  Horstmann,  London,  1887. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.,  87.) 

*  JSlfric's  Lives  of  Saints,  pt.  in,  pp.  50-52,  ed.  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
London,  1900.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  94);  Early  South  English  Legendary, 
p.  270,  lines  320-337,  ed.  by  Carl  Horstmann,  London,  1887.  (E. 
E.  T.  S.,  87.) 

8  Solomon's  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  Dreams  about  Edward  II,  p.  89, 
lines  242-244,  ed.  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  London,  1878.  (E.  E.  T.  S., 
69.) 

4  Old  English  Martyrology,  p.  182,  lines  2-8,  re-ed.  by  George  Herz- 
feld, London,  1900.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  116.) 
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dove  is  the  most  popular  animal  form  assumed  by  the  holy. 
On  Biblical  precedent  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  that  chiefly 
adopts  it,  though  this  form  is  also  very  commonly  assumed 
by  angels;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  from  the 
context  which  of  these  two  varieties  of  spiritual  essence  is 
thus  disguised.  A  tenet  of  certain  of  the  Scholastic  phil- 
osophers suggests  a  possible  solution  in  such  hitherto 
doubtful  cases  as  that  of  the  snowy  portentous  little  crea- 
ture descending  from  heaven  to  breathe  into  St.  Gregory's 
ears  the  wisdom  expressed  in  his  books.1  This  tenet  as- 
signed to  angels,  as  one  special  function,  the  imparting 
of  abstract  knowledge  from  God  to  «ra«.  This  definitely 
assigned  function,  in  contrast  to  the  office  definitely  as- 
signed to  the  Holy  Ghost,  namely,  the  inclining  of  the 
will  by  love  to  true  good,3  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
angelic  quality  of  Gregory's  dove  and  kindred  creatures. 
"Not  only  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
angels,  but  also  the  souls  of  dying  saints,  assume  the 
form  of  a  dove.  One  instance  of  this  seems  espec  ally 
significant  as  being  a  most  poetic  and  lovely  development 
of  the  famous  and  conventional  parting-address  of  the  soul 
to  the  body.  "  .  .  .  .  sona  swa  hig  man  heafdode,  f>ii  com 
f>ser  fseger  culfre  of  f>am  lychaman  ond  fleah  ymbe  f'one 
lychaman  ond  hyne  freode  ond  f>a  fleoh  to  heofenum.'1 
In  this  highly  imaginative  form,  at  least,  we  have  the 
presence  in  English  Literature  of  an  Address  of  a  Good 


d.,  p.  38,  lines  20-23. 

2  Of  God  and  His  Creatures  ....  translation  ....  of  the  Summa 
Contra  Gentiles  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bk.  in,  ch.  91,  pp.  251- 
252,  by  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1905. 

3  Ibid.,  Bk.  iv,  ch.  33,  pp.  354-355. 

*  Old  English  Martyrology,  p.  216,  lines  28-30,  re-ed.  by  George 
Herzfeld,  London,  1900.      (E.  E.  T.   S.,  116.) 
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Soul  to  its  Body  —  the  existence  of  which  has  never  been 
recognized. 

Sometimes  angels  reveal  themselves  under  the  forms 
of  birds  other  than  the  dove.  In  the  Old  English  Mar- 
lyrology  we  read  concerning  St.  Wilfred,  "  .  .  .  £>a  he  his 
gast  ageaf  ,  f>a  com  sweg  su(5an  eastan  of  £>sere  lyfte  swa  swa 
micelra  fugla  sweg,  ond  gesetton  on  f>set  hus  f>ser  he  inne 
wses."  The  writer  adds  in  explanation  "  f>set  wa3s  f»ara 
engla  flyht  j?e  hine  to  heofonum  Iseddon."  l  This  passage, 
conceiving  as  it  does  the  assumption  of  the  forms  of  birds 
by  the.  angels  whom  we  so  often  find  gathering  lovingly 
round  the  dead  body  or  accompanying  the  soul  on  its  way 
to  heaven,  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  'hitherto 
puzzlingly  blithe  nature  of  the  passage  in  the  Old  South 
Legendary,  where  the  larks  alight  singing  merrily  upon 
the  church  in  which  St.  Francis's  body  is  lying.2  I  think 
the  poet,  in  this  instance,  is  wrong  in  his  interpretation 
of  this  incident  as  illustrating  merely  the  devotion  of 
animals  to  St.  Francis.  This  rejoicing  of  the  larks,  per- 
plexing if  we  regard  them  as  genuine  birds  losing  their 
gentle  patron,  becomes  natural  if,  originally,  they  were 
disguised  angels  like  the  ones  we  just  noted  in  the  case 
of  St.  Wilfred. 

The  saints  glorified  in  heaven,  also,  sometimes  assume  the 
forms  of  birds  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  saints  on  earth.  The 
favorite  form  assumed  by  these  glorified  souls  was,  ap- 
parently, the  eagle's.  We  read  that  St.  Benet,  "  fadir  and 
lanterne  of  Cisteus  ordir,  apperyd  to  hir  [Mary  of  Oegi- 
nes]  as  wynged,  and  spradde  his  wynges  aboute  hir.  And 


p.  62,  lines  7-9. 

*  Early  South  English  Legendary,  p.  67,  lines  455-461,  ed.  by  Carl 
Horstmann,  London,  1887.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  87.) 
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whanne  hee  hadde  sitten  longe  wiS  hir  in  fe  chauncelle 
of  fe  chirche,  and  she  askyd  what-maner  wynges  foos 
were,  hee  answer  yd  :  fat  hee  as  an  egyle  f  urgh  hye  fliynge 
come  to  hy  and  sotil  Binges  of  holy  writte  "3  fat  oure 
lorde  hadde  openyd  to  hym  many  f  inges  of  heuenly  priue- 
tis."  l  Again,  when  St.  Mary  sat  weeping  in  deep  con- 
trition for  her  sins,  "  she  sawe  an  egil  vpon  hir  breste, 
fat  as  in  a  welle  plonged  the  bile  in  hir  breste  and  filled 
the  ay  ere  wif  grete  noyse  ;  f  and  she  undirstode  in  spirite 
fat  blessed  Johne  bare  aweye  hir  weylynge  3  wepynge."  2 
It  is  possible  that  this  at  least  occasional  assumption  of 
the  eagle's  form  by  the  glorified  saints  may  be  due  to  the 
current  mediaeval  interpretation  of  the  four  strange  beasts 
appearing  to  Ezekiel  in  a  vision.  "  And  every  one  had 
four  faces,  and  every  one  had  four  wings  .....  As 
for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they  four  had  the  face 
of  a  man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  side:  and 
they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side;  and 
they  four  also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle."  3  Mediaeval 
tradition  takes  these  four  beasts  each  with  the  four  faces, 
gives  each  beast  one  face  apiece,  turning  one  into  a  man, 
one  into  a  lion,  one  into  a  calf,  and  one  into  an  eagle  ; 
and  makes  the  man  stand  for  Matthew,  the  lion  for  Mark, 
the  calf  for  Luke,  and  the  eagle  for  John,  since  John 
dwelt  'chiefly  in  his  book  on  Christ's  divinity  and,  thus 
dealing  with  such  high  things,  "  flash  upp  inntill  heoffne 
.  .  .  .  full  lie  wif  f  sern  f  att  fletfieH?  upp  full  hetfie."  4 


1  Prosalegenden,  ed.  by  C.  Horstmann  in  Anglia,  vm,  p.  174,  lines 
12-17. 

*IUd.,  lines  19-25. 

8  Ezek.,  ch.  i,  6-10. 

*0rmulum,  lines  5885,  5888-5889,  ed.  by  Robert  Meadows  White, 
Oxford,  1852. 
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John's  preeminence  among  the  saints  may  well  have  deter- 
mined the  form  assumed  by  them  in  their  earthly  visita- 
tions. The  reference  to  John  himself  in  one  of  the 
passages  quoted,  and  Benedict's  assumption,  in  the  other, 
of  sublime  knowledge,  would  seem  to  support  this  sup- 
position. 

Of  mere  human  beings  appearing  in  the  form  of  animals 
there  are  few  instances.  We  have  a  singular  instance  of 
a  metaphor  turned  literal  fact.  The  term  "  hound  "  ap- 
plied to  non-C/hristians  is  jadingly  conventional;  and  it 
is  therefore  with  distinct  interest  that  we  read  of  the 
unique  heathen,  afterwards  St.  Christophorus,  who  "  hsefde 
hundes  heafod,  ond  his  loccas  wa?ron  ofer  gemet  side,  ond 
his  eagan  scinon  swa  leohte  swa  morgensteorra,  ond  his 
teS  wseron  swa  scearpe  swa  eofores  tuxas."  l  In  another 
instance  we  see  a  human  being  displaying  a  canine  char- 
acteristic, namely,  at  the  church-service  where,  in  answer 
to  the  priest's  prayer,  those  receiving  the  sacrament  un- 
worthily were  divinely  impelled  to  publish  their  sin  by 
some  physical  manifestation.  Those  who  "  gnapped  here 
fete  and  handes,  as  dogges  doun  £>at  gnawe  here  bandes," 
thus  proclaimed  themselves  backbiters.2 

Turning  to  diabolical  beings,  we  find  ourselves  often 
greatly  at  sea  as  to  the  precise  animal  shape  any  given 
devil  assumes,  since  in  mediaeval  times  the  terms  "  draca," 
"  wyrm,"  "  nseddre,"  "  snaca,"  with  their  variant  forms, 
are  used  more  or  less  interchangeably.  By  careful  com- 
parison of  many  passages  I  have  decided  that  these  per- 
plexing words  may  denote,  at  least,  either  a  serpent- 

1  Old  English  Martyrology,  p.  66,  lines  17-20,  re-ed.  by  George 
Herzfeld,  London,  1900.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  116.) 

"Robert  of  Brunne's  Handling  Synne,  pt.  n,  lines  10197-10236, 
re-ed.  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  London,  1903.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  123.) 
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bodied  1  dragon,  with  or  without  wings,  and  with  or  with- 
out flames ;  a  magical  sea-serpent ;  2  or  the  creature  we 
call  serpent.3  These  creatures  are  usually  found  in  hell,1 
their  function  being  to  torture  lost  souls  by  rending  and 
tearing — a  conventional  torture  suggested  no  doubt  by 
the  analogous  tearing  and  rending  of  the  body  by  worms 
after  death,  of  which  motive  we  have  such  gruesome 
expansion  in  Old  and  Middle  English  Literature.5 
Newts,6  toads,7  hounds,8  and  falcons9  join  them  in  this 
horrid  function,  while  horses  10  and  camels  n  vary  pro- 
ceedings by  other  forms  of  torture. 

There  is  one  perplexing  point  about  these  punitive  crea- 
tures. At  what  period,  and  in  what  manner,  did  they 
enter,  in  literature,  upon  their  special  function?  Are 
they  really  devils  at  all — that  is,  of  genuine  diabolic  an- 
cestry? May  they  not  be  merely  grotesques  snared  into 

1  Angelsachsische  Homilien  und  Heiligenleben,  ed.  by  B.  Assmann 
in  Grein-Wiilker,  Bill.  d.  ags.  Prosa  m,  p.  175,  lines  182-186,  Kassel, 
1889. 

2  Cursor  Mundi,  pt.  iv,  lines  23226-23232,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris, 
London,  1877.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  66.) 

3  Cursor  Mundi,  pt.  n,  lines  11608-11609,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris, 
London,  1875.      (E.  E.  T.  S.,  59.) 

4  Cursor  Mundi,  pt.  iv,  lines  23231-23232,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris, 
London,   1877.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  66.) 

sSamml.  Engl.  Denkm.,  4  bd.,  1  abth.,  p.  140,  line  24,  p.  187,  line 
14,  ed.  by  Arthur  Napier,  Berlin,  1883. 

6  The  XI  Pains  of  Hell,  in  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  p.  67,  line 
271,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris,  London,  1872.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  49.) 

7  Ibid.,    p.    224,    line    60. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  154,  line  245. 

9  The  Revelation  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  ch.  33,  p.  75,  in  English 
Reprints,  ed.  by  Edward  Arber,  London,  1869. 

"Ibid.,  ch.  41,  p.  85. 

™The  XI  Pains  of  Hell,  in  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  p.  215, 
lines  145-148,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris,  London,  1872.  (E.  E.  T.  S., 
49.) 
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service  of  devils  from  out  the  realms  of  romance — nickers 
from  Beowulf,  hounds  from  Hades,  wing-clipped  steeds 
from  the  chariots  of  the  gods,  dragons  from  cathedral- 
cornices,  falcons  from  castle-courts?  A  constant  distinc- 
tion seems  to  be  made  by  the  writers  between  them  and 
the  devils  par  excellence.  They  are  sometimes  definitely 
called  the  "  deuilis  bestis."  '*  In  one  place,  beside  a 
pool  of  hell,  stands  a  troop  of  fiends  in  propria  persona, 
egging  the  sea-serpents  on  towards  their  prey.2  Fiends 
in  propria  persona  likewise  take  the  initiative  in  the  case 
of  a  man  mentioned  in  The  Mirror  of  The  Periods  of  , 
Mans  Life,  stirring  on  hell-hounds  to  bite  him.3  Later 
we  watch  these  hell-hounds  bark  at  and  "  baite  "  him  while 
"  f>e  feendis  writi£>  ....  faste  "  his  sins  in  little  books.4 
Tn  another  uncanny  tale  a  knight  riding  homeward  one 
evening  meets  a  dead  woman  fleeing  through  the  moonlight 
in  her  smock  and  clouted  shoes.  "  f>ei  herdyn  fro  ferre," 
we  read,  "  the  voys  of  f  eendys  lyche  f>e  voys  of  hunters 
and  of  here  houndys,  wyth  orryble  hornys  and  cryes."  5 
Here,  as  in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  and  many  others, 
there  seems  an  obvious  distinction  between  a  fiend  proper 
and  the  animals  that  do  his  will. 

These  punitive  beasts  which,  if  further  reading  support 
this  suggestion,  have  not  at  all  legitimate  devil-ancestry, 
but  merely  obey  the  behests  of  devils,  as  a  rule  confine 
their  operations  to  hell,  only  rarely  accompanying  their 

»/&td.,  p.  212,  line  54. 

*IUd.,  p.   149,  lines  81-89. 

8  The  Mirror  of  the  Periods  of  Man's  Life,  in  Hymns  to  The  Virgin 
and  Christ,  p.  70,  lines  397-398,  ed.  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  London,  1867. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.,  24.) 

4  IUd.,  p.  77,  lines  597-599. 

5  Jacob's  Well,  pt.  I,  pp.  166-167,  ed.  by  Arthur  Brandeis,  London, 
1900.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  115.) 

5 
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masters  earthward  in  the  relation  of  hound  to  hunter. 
The  devils  proper,  however,  wander  over  earth  assuming 
various  animal  shapes,  those  of  wolves,1  foxes,1  owls,2 
bats,3  etc.  The  most  interesting  case  is  that  in  which,  in 
the  story  in  the  Old  South  Legendary  of  St.  Edmund,4  the 
animal  forms  assumed,  namely  those  of  ravens  tossing 
from  beak  to  beak  an  evil  soul  on  its  way  to  punishment, 
mark  the  final  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  devil  with  the 
Spear  and  Fork,  whom  we  are  apt  to  find  accompanying 
evil  souls  on  the  grim  journey  to  hell.5  Behind  these  devils 
there  stretches,  if  we  may  accept  a  recent  well  supported 
theory,  an  interesting  history,  their  prototypes  being  the 
animal-headed  genii  of  pagan  Egyptian  lore  who  encoun- 
tered the  soul  on  its  way  to  the  underworld,  and  who 
crept  into  early  Christian  Egyptian  legends  as  agents 
.whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.6  At  this  point  Egyptian  philosophy  and 
Egyptian  myth  unite  to  place  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
these  agents  forks  by  which  the  evil  soul  is  forcibly  re- 
moved.7 Later  the  significance  of  the  forks  is  lost  sight 
of,  the  superintending  demons  merely  using  them  as  a 
means  of  torturing  the  soul  on  the  way  to  hell.8  Thus 

1  Old  English  Martyrology,  p.   192,  lines   15-16,  re-ed.  by  George 
Herzfeld,   London,   1900.      (E.  E.   T.   S.,   116.) 

2  The  Revelation  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  ch.  21,  p.  51,  in  English 
Reprints,  ed.  by  Edward  Arber,  London,  1869. 

8  Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,   pt.   11,   lines   11862-11868, 
re-ed.  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  London,  1903.      (E.  E.  T.  S.,  123.) 

4  Early  South  English  Legendary,   p.   437,   lines    195-202,   ed.   by 
Carl  Horstmann,  London,  1887.      (E.  E.  T.  S.,  87.) 

5  A  disputeson  ~betwen  the  body  and  the  sowle,  ed.  by  Hermann 
Varnhagen  in  Anglia,  n,  pp.  241-242. 

6  L.  Dudley,  The  Egyptian  Elements  in  the  Legend  of  the  Body 
and  Soul,  pp.  47-48,  Baltimore,  1911. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  28-29. 
•Ibid.,  p.   116. 
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far  the  theory  referred  to  carries  us.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  further  and  final  step  in  the  evolution  of  these 
devils  with  forks,  and  ultimately  of  the  Egyptian  animal- 
headed  genii,  is  their  transformation  into  the  hovering 
birds  above  referred  to,  that  St.  Edmund  saw  tossing 
about  a  man's  soul  like  a  "  luyte  blac  sak,"  their  beaks 
answering  to  the  forks  of  earlier  tradition. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  our  last  point  concerning 
disguised  devils.  We  have  seen  that  fiends  might  assume 
the  forms  of  various  animals.  They  also  appear  occasion- 
ally in  human  forms.1  In  all  these  instances,  however, 
there  has  been  an  evident  transformation  from  some  typical 
form.  What  was  that  typical  form?  How  did  a  fiend 
look  unmasked,  as  one  might  find  him  behind  the  scenes 
without  his  make-up,  or  lounging  on  an  off-day  at  home 
in  hell,  or  when  on  his  expeditions  earthward  he  was 
entirely  willing  to  be  recognized  as  a  devil  indeed  ?  Does 
he  then  have  any  place  in  a  paper  dealing  with  animals  ? 
When  I  asked  myself  this  question  I  found  that  I  had 
no  definite  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  typical  devil 
as  conceived  of  in  literature  carrying  on  purely  ecclesias- 
tical tradition.  The  shaggy  creature  of  early  religious 
drama,  the  red,  tailed  one  of  later  stage  tradition,  the 
Black  Man  of  witch-lore,  left  me  quite  confused  as  to 
what  the  churchly  writers  had  in  mind  when  they  spoke, 
for  instance,  of  the  "horryble  peple  ....  whiche  had 
speres  and  swerdes  "  who  were  seated  in  the  old  temple 
in  diabolic  midnight  conclave.2  I  had  always  distrusted 
the  statement  that  the  red  devil  was  the  result  of  striving 

*A  dispitison  betwene  a  god  man  and  \>e  deuel,  in  The  Minor 
Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS.,  pt.  i,  pp.  329-330,  ed.  by  Carl  Horstmann, 
London,  1892.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  98.) 

'The  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
p.  159,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris,  London,  1871.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  46.) 
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for  stage-effect,  and  expected  to  find  that  devils  in  their 
constant  proximity  to  hell  flames  would  very  early  begin 
to  redden  a  little,  just  as,  in  anticipation  of  these  flames, 
lost  souls  on  their  journey  to  hell  began,  very  early  in 
stage  tradition,  to  slip  on  small  red  coats.  I  was,  however, 
mistaken.  The  early  dualism  of  black  and  white  holds 
its  own  to  the  end  of  my  period.  By  putting  together 
passages 1  I  have  evolved  the  plain  ecclesiastical  devil, 
not  red  nor  tailed  nor  shaggy,  but  erect  like  a  man,  cavern- 
eyed,  horned,  hoofed,  with  either  claws  or  hands,  some- 
times winged  and  flaming.  Such  grotesque  half-animal 
shapes,  it  is  fair  to  imagine,  thronged  round  the  dying 
sinner,2  or  said  over  his  dead  body  their  weird  Psalter 
for  his  soul.3  And  surely  these  "  blak  forschapen  Bin- 
ges," 2  so  constantly  present  in  this  literature,  have  a 
place  among  our  animal  grotesques. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  animals  or  half-animals 
singular  in  appearance  or  trait  or  endowment.  Incident- 
ally there  have  also  appeared  animal  shapes  of  gold  or 
brass  or  other  metal,  some  very  lovely,  like  the  birds  that, 
adorning  vessels  and  dishes  at  kings'  tables,  were  so  skill- 
fully wrought  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  "  with  wynge  upon 
wynde  .  .  .  waged  her  fyf>eres."  4  These  artificial  crea- 
tures, while  charming  in  themselves,  are  chiefly  inter- 

1  Ibid.;  Death,  in  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  p.  183,  lines  225- 
248,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris,  London,  1872.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  49)  ;  Robert 
of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  pt.  n,  lines  12182-12191,  re-ed.  by 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  London,  1903.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  123)  ;  Elene,  in  Grein, 
Bibl.  d.  ags.  Poesie,  n  (Text  n),  p.  126,  line  900,  Goettingen,  1858, 

*  Orlogium  Sapientice,  ed.  by  K.  Horstmann  in  Anglia,  x,  p.  363, 
lines  9-10. 

8  Jacob's  Well,  pt.  I,  pp.  138-139,  ed.  by  Arthur  Brandeis,  London, 
1900.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  115.) 

4  Cleanness  in  English  Alliterative  Poems,  p.  79,  line  1484,  ed.  by 
R.  Morris,  London,  1864.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  1.) 
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esting  as  leading  us  straight  into  the  realms  of  magic. 
We  read  of  a  golden  dove  which,  hung  on  the  altar, 
stiried  its  wings  when  Basil  said  mass.1  Christ  as  a 
child  made  sparrows  of  clay  which,  at  his  command,  took 
their  flight  "  over  all  £>is  world."  2  Such  things  our  wri- 
ters record  with  the  tenderest  and  most  naive  devotion. 
They  frown,  however,  and  pour  out  bitter  denunciations 
upon  the  heathen  wise  man  beneath  whose  hands  brazen 
adders  writhe  as  if  alive,3  and  who  created  magical  dogs 
that,  springing  out  upon  the  apostles,  fall  back  before  the 
sudden  presentation  to  them  of  holy  bread.4 

We  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our 
various  writers'  dealing  with  animals  in  the  Scriptures. 
These  references  have  fallen  under  two  chief  heads :  first, 
the  use  of  Scripture  animals  as  allegorical  figures ;  second, 
reminiscences  of  them  through  poetically  created  analogs. 
In  yet  other  ways  do  our  writers  render  vivid  for  us  the 
creatures  somewhat  colorlessly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures : 
first,  they  deliberately  embroider  Biblical  narrative;  sec- 
ond, they  create  concrete  narrative  to  illustrate  Biblical 
genei  alization ;  third,  they  lend  Bestiary  color  to  a  Biblical 
animal ;  fourth,  they  amplify  a  Biblical  statement  by  refer- 
ence to  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  day. 

To  deal  with  the  first  point.  Sometimes  this  touching- 
up  of  Scripture  story  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  mere 
detail  calculated  to  intensify  its  sensational  interest.5 

1  MlMc's  Lives  of  Saints,  p.  58,  lines  126-131,  ed.  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
London,  1881.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  76.) 

1  Cursor  Hundi,  pt.  n,  lines  11985-12002,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris, 
London,  1875.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  59.)  See,  also,  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

*  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  I,  p.  376,  ed.  by  Benja- 
min Thorpe,  London,  1844. 

*  Hid.,  i,  pp.   376-378. 

*  Ibid.,  i,  p.  570. 
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Sometimes  the  embroiderings  are  detailed  and  elaborate, 
occasionally  very  beautiful,  as  in  the  telling  of  the  story  of 
E~oah,  where  the  mere  statement  of  the  going  out  of  the 
animals  from  the  ark  at  the  subsidence  of  the  flood  is 
turned  into  a  scene  of  really  thrilling  melee  and  confu- 
sion, as  the  liberated  creatures  speed  joyfully  back  to 
their  native  haunts.1  Quaintly  comic,  on  the  other  hand, 
yet  doubtless  most  seriously  conceived,  is  the  passage  in  the 
Cursor  Mundi,  dealing  with  the  cock  whose  crowing  aroused 
Peter  to  sense  of 'his  disloyalty  to  Christ.2  Passing  into  the 
hands  of  Judas's  mother,  this  cock  appears  before  Judas, 
nicely  boiled,  as  the  piece  de  resistance  at  dinner.  In 
answer  to  his  mother's  reproaches  for  his  betrayal  of 
Christ,  and  her  prophecy  that  Christ  will  rise  again  to 
judge  the  world,  Judas  boastfully  declares  that  Christ 
will  no  more  rise  from  the  dead  than  the  cock  on  the 
platter  will  arise  and  crow.  Whereupon, 

Unnethe  had  he  said  J>e  word, 
J?e  cok  lepe  vp  and  flight 
Federd  faryer  ]?an  beforn 
And  cru  thoru  grace  o  dright. 

Iii  both  the  slight  and  the  elaborate  embroidery  of  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  classical  influence  is  often  apparent.  The 
myth  of  Orpheus  affects  David's  story,  the  poet  represent- 
ing the  sheep  as  thronging  around  David  when  he  plays  his 
pipe.3  The  myth  of  Midas  influences  the  golden-calf  story.4 

1  Cleanness   in   English  Alliterative  Poems,   p.   52,   lines   528-539, 
ed.  by  Richard  Morris,  London,  1864.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  1.) 

2  Cursor  Mundi,  pt.  in,  lines  15961-15998,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris, 
London,   1876.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  62.) 

8  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  line  7407-7411,  ed.  1875.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,  59.) 
4  Ibid.,    lines    6615-6636. 
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The  Scriptural  "  undying  worm  "  is,  in  one  place,  touched 
by  the  myth  of  Prometheus  in  that  the  organ  it  tortures  is 
constantly  renewed  for  its  further  feasting.1  In  the 
poem  Patience  it  is  hard  not  to  suspect,  in  the  telling  of 
the  whale  story,2  the  influence  of  Lucian's  sea-monster  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  long,  in  whose  interior  the 
adventurous  mariners  discovered  not  only  the  suggestion 
of  a  hall,  but  temples,  cities,  and  forests.3 

I  said  that  another  way  of  vivifying  Biblical  animals  was 
-to  create  narrative  to  illustrate  Biblical  generalization. 
Thus  the  prophecy,  "  Dragons  shall  praise  the  Lord,"  is 
fulfilled  in  the  Cursor  Mundi  by  a  charming  little  story 
in  which,  in  the  flight  into  Egypt,  serpents  gliding  sud- 
denly out  of  a  cave  "  lout  low  "  under  the  feet  of  the  little 
Christ.4 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  next  point,  namely, 
the  lending  of  Bestiary  color  to  a  Scripture  animal,  occurs 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle  where  the  author,  in  dealing  with 
the  scorpion  to  whose  bite  Solomon  is  fond  of  likening  the 
gnawing  of  remorse  attendant  upon  a  vicious  career, 
says  significantly,  "  f>e  scorpiun  is  ones  cunnes  wurm  f>et 
hauecS  neb,  ase  me  seiS,  sumdel  iliche  ase  wummon,  3 
is  neddre  /rihinden,  make(5  feir  semblaunt,  3  sikeft  mid 
te  heaued,  1  stingeft  mid  te  teile."  5 


1  The  XI  Pains  of  Hell,  in  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  p.  152,  lines 
183-186,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris,  London,  1872.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  49.) 

a  Patience,  in  English  Alliterative  Poems,  pp.  96-98,  ed.  by  Richard 
Morris,  London,  1864.  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  1.) 

3  Veres  Historice  in  Luciani  Samosatensis  Opera  IV,  pp.  274-322,  ed. 
by  J.  T.  Lehman,  Lipsiae,   1823. 

4  Cursor  Mundi,  pt.  II,  lines  11608-11618,  ed.  by  Richard  Morris, 
London,   1875.      (E.   E.   T.   S.,  59.) 

6  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  200,  ed.  by  James  Morton,  London,  1853.  (Cam- 
den  Society,  57.) 
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The  habit  of  turning  creatures  mentioned  in  Bible- 
narrative  into  specimens  for  exposition  of  the  science  of~ 
the  day,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passage  in  the  Old 
English  Martyrology  dealing  with  the  statement,  "  On  the 
fifth  day  God  created  all  kinds  of  swimming  fishes  and 
flying  birds."  Here  we  learn  that  this  day  was  the  twenty- 
second  of  March,  and  that  water  was  the  material  used. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  :"..•.  seghwelc  fugal  wunaS 
f  set  f  set  he  of  gesceapen  wses :  fa  swimmaS  nu  a  on  seal- 
turn  y(5um  fa  fe  of  fsem  gesceapen  wseron,  ond  fa  wunia(5 
on  merum  ond  on  flodum  fa  fe  of  fsem  ferscum  wsetre 
gescsepene  wseron,  ond  fa  sittaS  on  feldum  and  ne  magon 
swimman  fa  fe  of  fses  grseses  deawe  geworht  wseron,  ond 
fa  wuniaS  on  wudum  fa  fe  of  fsera  treowa  dropum 
gehiwode  wseron,  ond  fa  wunia(5  on  fsenne  fa  f e  gewurdon 
of  fses  fsennes  wsetan."  * 

To  summarize:  In  English  ecclesiastical  literature 
between  650  and  1500,  animals  served  man,  first,  as  ex- 
amples both  of  moral  virtues  and  of  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  churchly  punctilio;  second,  as  illustration  of  re- 
ligious truth,  the  use  of  them  here  being  metaphorical, 
and  ranging  from  the  most  obvious  simplicity  to  the  most 
strained  though  sometimes  beautiful  elaboration;  third, 
»as  friends,  stress  being  laid  on  the  distinct  evolution  of 
this  attitude  from  the  perfunctoriness  of  their  Bible  ana- 
logs. We  next  pass  to  a  type  where  the  animal  nature 
vanishes  entirely,  and  we  find  ourselves  among  animal 
forms  assumed  by  spiritual  beings,  light  being  thrown 
upon  the  significance  of  some  of  these  disguises  by  hints 
from  scholastic  philosophy,  Biblical  allegory  and  pre- 
Christian  Egyptian  legend.  At  the  opposite  extreme  from 

1  Old  English  Martyrology,  pp.  44-46,  re-ed.  by  George  Herzfeld, 
London,   1900.     (E.  E.  T.  S.,-116.) 
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the  use  of  it  as  disguise  for  spiritual  beings,  we  find  the 
animal  form  copied  in  clay  or  metal,  quickened  into  life, 
in  many  cases,  by  miracle  or  magic.  Centering  our  at- 
tention finally  upon  the  animals  appearing  in  the  Bible, 
we  find  that  besides  using  them  metaphorically,  and  creat- 
ing for  them  'highly  intelligent  analogs,  the  writers  weave 
around  them  narratives,  lovely  or  grotesque,  influenced 
often  by  classical  suggestion ;  lend  to  them  Bestiary  color ; 
or  make  them  the  center  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
day.  In  short,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  an 
evident  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  churchly  writers  to 
—vivify  for  the  people  in  various  ways  spiritual  truth  and 
religious  story. 

CHEISTABEL  F.  FISKE. 


XIV.— PERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS  IN    MEDIEVAL 

FRANCE 

In  a  previous  study,1  I  have  aimed  to  show  that,  in 

1  Old-French  Titles  of  Respect  in  Direct  Address,  Baltimore, 
1908. 

The  following  texts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  read 
for  this  study:  Aleaeandre  (ed.  Meyer),  Aie  d' Avignon,  Aiquin, 
Wace's  Brut,  Conte  de  la  Charrette,  Chroniques  des  Dues  de  Nor- 
mandie,  Cliges,  Erec,  Fierebras,  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  Gui  de  Nanteuil, 
Ivain,  Perceval  le  Gaulois,  Roman  de  Rou,  Saisnes,  Roman  de  Thebes, 
Roman  de  Troie,  and  the  Chevalerie  de  Vivien.  In  addition  to  these 
/  texts,  see  list  of  texts  cited  in  Stowell,  Old  French  Titles  of  Respect 
in  Direct  Address,  under  General  Bibliography.  Also,  the  following 
cartularies,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  Center  of  France,  have  been  examined  for  this  study: 
Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  de  Saint-Aubin  d'Angers;  Cartulaire  de 
I'abbaye  de  Saint-Vaast  d' Arras;  Cartulaire  d'Aureil;  Cartulaire 
de  I'abbaye  de  Beaulieu  en  Limousin;  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  de 
Bonport;  Recueil  des  chartres  de  Boussages;  Cartulaire  municipal 
de  Cahors;  Cartulaire  de  I'ancien  diocese  de  Carcasonne;  Cartu- 
laire de  Notre-Dame  de  Challans;  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  de  Saint- 
Pere  de  Chartres;  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  Saint  Corneille  de  Com- 
piegne;  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  de  Conques  en  Rouergue;  Cartulaire 
de  Saint- Spire  de  Corbeil;  Chartres  de  Corbigny;  Cartulaire  du 
prieure  de  Saint-Genevieve  de  Fronsac;  Cartulaire  de  I'Aumdnerie 
de  Saint- Martial  de  Limoges;  Cartulaire  de  Loc-Dieu;  Cartulaire 
de  I'abbaye  de  Saint-Victor  de  Marseille;  Cartulaire  des  Guillems 
de  Montpellier;  Cartulaire  du  Chapitre  de  l'6glise  Notre  Dame  de 
Nimes;  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  de  Noyers;  Cartulaire  de  I'eglise 
cathedrale  Saint-Croix  d'Orleans;  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  de  Per- 
seigne;  Cartulaire  de  la  ville  de  Rodez  (in  Coutumes  et  privileges 
du  Rouergue,  Vol.  I,  par  Em.  Baillaud  et  P.  A.  Verlaguet,  Toulouse, 
1904)  :  Cartulaire  de  La  Chartreuse  de  Saint-Hugon-en-Savoie;  Car- 
tulaire de  I'abbaye  de  Saint- Hubert-en- Ardenne;  Cartulaire  de  Saint- 
Jean- d'Angely;  Cartulaire  de  Sauxillanges;  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye 
de  Saint-Sernin  de  Toulouse;  Cartulaire  de  I'abbayes  de  Tulle  et  de 
Roc-Amadour;  Cartulaire  du  monastere  de  Saint-Pierre  de  Vigeois; 
and  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  d'Uzerche. 

388 
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Medieval  France,  personal  relationships  among  men  played 
a  more  important  role  than  they  do  in  modern  times ;  that, 
therefore,  there  often  arose  a  fixed  code  of  rules  to  govern 
such  relations,  which  assumed  the  character  of  formal  in- 
stitutions; that  the  study  of  personal  relationships  in 
Medieval  France  is,  as  a  consequence,  of  greater  import- 
ance than  would  be  an  examination  into  similar  modern 
alliances;  that  there  were  two  general  kinds  of  personal 
relations:  the  relations  between  the  seigneur  and  the  fol- 
lower, and  the  relations  between  follower  and  follower. 

It  was  furthermore  shown  that  the  relations  between 
seigneur  and  follower,  and  between  follower  and  follower, 
in  Medieval  France  were  derived  from  those  which,  dur- 
ing the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  existed  between 
chief  and  warrior,  and  between  warrior  and  warrior, 
among  the  Teutonic  tribes;  that  the  adoption  in  France 
of  these  Germanic  relationships  was  made  easy  both  be- 
cause they  were  similar  to  those  already  existing  in  Gaul 
between  the  patron  and  client  and  between  client  and 
client,  and  also  because  the  conditions  of  anarchy  then 
prevailing  were  favorable  to  personal  institutions  of  all 
kinds ;  that  there  existed  two  kinds  of  relationships  between 
seigneur  and  follower:  first,  a  less  close  relation  between 
the  seigneur  and  those  of  his  supporters  who  were  not 
members  of  his  personal  following,  of  his  maisniee  l — a 
bond  which  on  account  of  its  lax  character  need  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  investigation;  second,  a  more  close 
relation  existing  between  the  seigneur  and  the  members 
of  his  maisniee — a  bond  of  the  closest  nature  and  deserv- 
ing careful  investigation;  that  it  seemed  probable  that 
this  relation  was  amistie  and  not  compagnonage  as  pre- 

1  For  a  description  of  the  maisniee,  see  Stowell,  op.  tit.,  p.  8. 
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vious  writers  had  supposed ;  1  that  compagnonage  was  the 
relation  existing  among  the  followers  of  a  seigneur  only. 
These  conclusions  concerning  amistie  and  compagnonage 
were,  however,  based  upon  examples  of  amis  and  compainz 
as  titles  in  direct  address  only,  and  not  upon  a  study  of 
the  relationships  themselves  in  the  Old-French  texts. 
Furthermore,  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  previous  study  to 
investigate  in  any  detail  their  nature  or  their  history. 
The  present  monograph  is,  on  the 'contrary,  founded  upon 
a  special  investigation  of  Old-French  texts  of  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  from  all 
sections  of  France.2  It  proposes  to  confirm  or  refute  the 
conclusions  of  the  earlier  study,  and  particularly  to  in- 
vestigate in  detail  the  nature  of  amistie  and  compagno- 
nage. 

I.    NATURE  OF  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SEIGNEUR  AND 
FOLLOWER  IN  MEDIEVAL  FRANCE 

In  the  Old-French  texts  consulted  for  this  study,3  the 
only  term  used  to  designate  the  personal  relation  between 
a  seigneur  and  the  followers  of  his  maisniee  is  amistie.4 

1  Flach  (Les  Origines  de  VAncienne  France,  Paris,  1886-93,  Vol.  Hi, 
pp.  435  ff . )  has  given  the  name  of  compagnonage  to  this  relationship. 
See  infra,  pp.  400  ff. 

a  See  supra,  p.  388,  note  1. 

8  See  also  Stowell,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

*  See  examples  quoted  infra.  In  the  Old- French  texts,  the  "  nor- 
mal "  meaning  of  amistie  was  '  friendship,'  the  "  normal "  meaning  of 
amis  was  *  friend.'  Examples  of  the  words  used  in  these  meanings  are 
found  in  works  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries  and  from  all  sections  of  the  territory.  Amis  was  also 
universally  employed  in  the  meaning  '  lover '  in  texts  of  the  same 
centuries  and  from  all  sections  of  France.  See  Stowell,  op.  cit., 
pp.  16  ff. 
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Furthermore,  the  latter  are  often  referred  to  as  the  sei- 
gneur's amis,1  and  the  seigneur  frequently  addresses  them 
as  amis.2  Therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  the  tie  between 
the  personal  followers  of  the  maisniee  and  the  seigneur 
was  that  of  amistie?  that  amis  was  employed  in  Old- 

1  See  examples  quoted  infra.     A  seigneur's  personal  follower  was 
also  designated  as  his  prive,  his  feeil,  or  his  dru.     These  terms  do 
not  stand,  however,  for  any  relationship  between  them.     They  were, 
furthermore,  synonymous  with  amis,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples:    Ne  fust  Hunaus,  qui  i  estoit  venu,  Gautiers  de 
Termes,  ses  amis  et  ses  druz.      (Covenant  Viviens,  1398)  ;  "  Que  fait 
mes   amis   et  mes   druz,   Percevaus,   li   bien   afaities "    (Perceval   le 
Gaulois,  23738)  ;  De  cest  prist  Rous  estreiz  conseilz  Od  ses  amis,  od 
ses  feilz    (Chroniques  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  II,  4958)  ;    see  also 
Rcnaut  de  Hontauban,  p.  133:    GUI  de  Nanteuil,  1364,  1365;   Alex- 
andre  (ed.  Meyer),  247. 

2  See  Stowell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16  ff. 

*  In  my  previous  study,  I  have  shown  that  it  was  natural  that 
such  a  name  should  be  given  to  this  relationship  because  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  a  Roman  seigneur  and  his  vassals  was  also 
that  of  amistie  (amicitia).  See  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Les  Origines  du  Systeme  Feodal,  pp.  205  ff., 
conclusively  proves  that,  during  the  Roman  and  Frankish  Empires, 
the  powerful  clients  or  vassals  of  a  great  seigneur  were  designated 
as  his  amid,  while  the  bond  which  united  them  to  him  was  amicitia. 
Du  Cange  (Glossarium)  says  under  amicus:  Sic  more  regum  nostro- 
rum,  domini  superiores  amicos  appellabant  feudales  suos,  and  cites 
in  confirmation  of  his  statement  such  examples  as  the  following: 
Egiddeo  regalium  primus  amicorum  appelatus  est  (Vita  Ludovici 
Imp.  ap.  Pertz)  ;  Quidam  nobilium,  G.  nomine  praepotens  vir,  domi- 
nus  castri  quod  sinemurus  vocatur  minia  capitis  infirmitate  op- 
pressus  .  .  .  totam  funditus  perdidit  memoriam.  Unde  omnis  ejus 
clientela,  quae  in  obsequio  illius  non  pauca  deserviebat,  mente  con- 
sternata  super  suo  dominio,  questibus  et  lamentis,  expers  consilii 
omnem  suam  impendebat  operam.  Quique  etiam  viri  illustres,  qui 
seu  affinitate  seu  amicitia,  seu  beneficia  sibi  adjuncti  videbantur, 
super  hoc  ipsius  infortunio  valde  afflicti,  non  minima  detinebantur 
cordio  angustia.  Communi  igitur  consilio  inito  statuerunt  debere 
eum  invisere  praecipuorum  memorias  sanctorum  (Miracles  de  Saint 
Benoit,  livre  vm,  par  Raoul  Tartaire,  pp.  346-7;  fin  XI  siecle). 
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French  in  the  "  transferred  "  meaning  (  a  member  of  the 
maisniee/  1 

There  were  different  kinds  of  amis  and  different  grades 
of  amistie.2  The  'highest  grade  comprised  the  chamels 
amis?  the  procliains  amis*  and  the  naturels  amis?  those 

1  In  op.  cit.,  p.  20,  it  was  shown  that  the  origin  of  the  use  of 
amistie  as  the  term  to  denote  the   relation  between  seigneur  and 
follower  lies  in  the  use  of  amis  as  a  title  in  direct  address.     It  was 
to  the  advantage  of  a  seigneur  to  make  the  bonds  which  joined  his 
followers  to  him  as   easy   as   possible.     He  consequently   aimed   at 
concealing  his  superiority  under  a  veil  of  seeming  comradeship,  and 
at  conciliating  and  flattering  his  followers  by  placing  them,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  on  a  level  of  equality  with  himself.     With  a  view 
to  doing  this,  he  chose  the  simple  expedient  of  addressing  them  as 
amis,  a  title  which  implied  equality  between  the  speaker  and  hearer. 
The  follower,  however,  realized  that  this  equality,  thus  implied  by 
the  seigneur,  was  a  fiction,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  bond  between 
them  differed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  from  friendship  in  the  "  nor- 
mal "  meaning  of  that  word    ( see  infra,  p.  393 ) .     The  relation  be- 
tween them  consisted  in  the  condescending  good  will  of  a  superior 
toward  an  inferior  as  manifested  by  the  seigneur,  and  in  the  res- 
pectful homage  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior  as  offered  by  the  vassal. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  meaning  of  amis,  as  used  as  a  title  to 
designate  this  relationship,  differed  considerably  from  the  "  normal " 
meaning  of  the  word  as  used  to  designate  true  friendship.     Superi- 
ority and  condescending  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  were 
the  most  important  concepts  composing  this  "  transferred  "  meaning, 
which  was,  from  the  speaker's  standpoint,  *  a  man  toward  whom  I 
have  the  condescending  good  will  of  a  superior  in  his  relation  to  a 
follower    of    his    maisniee.'     Used    in    this    "  transferred "    meaning 
otherwise  than  as  a  title,  amis  signified  '  a  memb'er  of  the  maisniee  ' 
and  amistie  came  to  be  employed  as  a  term  to  designate  the  tie 
between  a  seigneur  and  the  members  of  his  maisniee. 

2  Rou  parcels  out  conquered  land  to  his  followers:  A  departir  e  a 
doner  la  terre  a  ses  plus  hauz  amis;   Si  cum  il  sunt  de  major  pris 
(Chroniques  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  n,  7027). 

3  The  Duke  of  Poitou  is  asked  by  Count  William  of  Normandy  for 
the  hand  of  his  sister:   Por  aveir  od  vos  aliance,  Amor,  tenemenz, 
e  fiance,  Dunt  nos  seion  mais  a  tuz  dis  Entre  nos  deus  charneus 
amis   ( Chroniques  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  n,  9878 ) . 

An  emperor,  speaking  of  the  death  of  many  of  his  men  and  rela- 
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members  of  the  maisniee  who  were  relatives  of  the  seigneur. 
JSText  came  the  amis  prives,1  those  followers  who,  while 
unrelated,  were  closest  to  the  seigneur.  Lastly,  came  the 
ordinary  amis,  the  rank  and  file  of  his  personal  following.2 
Amistie,  the  personal  bond  between  seigneur  and  fol- 
lower, is  radically  different  from  the  tie  of  friendship ; 
amis  used  as  a  term  for  the  follower  of  a  seigneur  does  not 
mean  i  friend.'  Friendship  is  a  mutual  relation.3  If 
amistie  were  friendship,  the  follower  would  be  the  amis 
of  his  seigneur  and  the  seigneur  would  be  the  amis  of  his 
follower ;  furthermore,  the  follower  would  address  his  sei- 
gneur as  amis  and  the  seigneur  would  address  his  follower 
as  amis.  Amistie  is  not  a  mutual  relation.  The  follower 
stands  in  a  relation  to  the  seigneur  different  from  that  in 

tives,  including  his  brother,  says :  "  Mors  sont  mes  hommes  et  mes 
charnelx  amys  "  (Aquln,  1038)  ;  Renaus  fu  en  la  tor  o  ses  charnels 
a,mis(ltenaut  de  Montauban,  p.  367;  speaking  of  relatives  of  Renaut)  ; 
Qui  ot  cosin,  neveu,  ne  frere,  Ami  charnel,  oncle,  ne  pere,  Ne  Ti 
atent  plus  que  autri  (Guillaume  de  Palerme,  2375;  speaking  of  a 
battle);  II  s'entrebesent,  nevcu  sont  et  ami  (Couronnement  Louis, 
1486;  speaking  of  Count  William  and  his  nephews)  ;  in  the  Charroi 
de  Nimes  (600),  the  nephews  of  Count  William  are  spoken  of  as 
his  amis-,  in  the  Ron,  (Part  n,  3310)  the  nephews  of  King  Otes  are 
spoken  of  as  his  amis. 

4  Car  il  n'ublieront  jamCs  lor  parens,  lor  oncles,  lor  peres,  lor 
neveus,  lor  fils,  et  lor  freree,  Et  lor  altres  amis  procains  Que  nous 
avons  mort  a  nos  mains  (Brut,  530). 

8 II  n'est  pas  sans  amis,  maint  on  a  naturel  (Renaut  de  Montau- 
ban, p.  372,  speaking  of  a  powerful  noble). 

1  Emperor  Charles  says  that  he  desires  to  be  beloved:  Et  bien  de 
mon  barnage  et  mes  amis  prive"s  (Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  271). 

3  See  examples  quoted  infra. 

•The  mutual  equality  of  friendship  is  clear  in  those  cases  where 
amis  and  amistie  are  employed  in  their  "  normal "  meanings. 
Examples  in  the  Old-French  are  the  following:  Rollant  apelet  sun 
ami  et  sun  per  (Roland,  1975;  Oliver  is  referred  to);  Viaut  done 
Yvain  ocirre  Mon  seignoi  ^auvain,  son  ami  (Yvain,  6071). 
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which  the  seigneur  stands  to  the  follower.1  The  follower 
is  the  amis  of  his  seigneur ;  the  seigneur  is  never  the  amis 
of  his  follower.2  The  seigneur  addresses  his  follower  as 
"  amis."  The  follower  never  thus  addresses  his  seigneur? 
Friendship  is  a  relation  which  presumes  mutual  equality. 
Amistie  is  the  relation  between  seigneur  and  follower, 
between  whom  there  was  not  mutual  equality.4  Friend- 
ship is  an  informal  bond,  arising  spontaneously,  uncon- 
sciously, because  the  persons  concerned  happen  to  be  tem- 
peramentally congenial.  No  ceremonies  mark  its  incep- 

1  The  nature  of  this  relationship  has  been  already  discussed  on 
supra,  page  392,  note  1,  where  it  has  been  shown  to  have  consisted  in 
the  condescending  good  will  of  a  superior  toward  an  inferior  as  mani- 
fested by  the  seigneur  and  in  the  respectful  homage  of  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  as  offered  by  the  vassal. 

*  The  personal  followers  of  Count  William  of  Orange  (Couronne- 
ment  Louis,  2659),  of  Count  Viviens  (Covenant  Viviens,  1398),  of 
the  Saracen  king  (Covenant  Viviens,  76),  of  King  Otes  (Ron,  Part 
n,  3165),  of  Rou  (Rou,  Part  n,  357),  of  Count  William  of  Nor- 
mandy (Rou,  Part  11,  1507),  of  Count  Tiebaut  of  Chartres  (Rou, 
Part  n,  4011),  of  Count  Richard  of  Normandy  (Rou,  Part  n,  4034), 
of  the  King  of  England  (Brut,  5932),  of  the  King  of  Norway  (Brut, 
10090),  of  King  Arthur  (Cliges,  1063;  Charrette,  6878;  Perceval  le 
Gaulois,  23738),  of  Emperor  Charles  of  France  (Roland,  2024;  Aquin, 
1017;  Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  13;  p.  271),  of  King  Louis  of 
France  (Aliscans,  3296),  of  King  Alexander  of  Greece  (Alexandre, 
Arsenal  MSS.,  247)  are  spoken  of  as  the  amis  of  their  seigneur, 
In  these  examples  and  in  more  than  three  hundred  others  gathered 
for  this  study,  the  seigneur  is  never  spoken  of  as  the  amis  of  his 
followers. 

8  King  Arthur  addresses  Lancelot  as  "amis"  (Charrette,  6878); 
Lancelot  addresses  him  as  "  leaus  sire."  For  a  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  see  Stowell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19  ff.,  and  pp.  195  ff. 
Among  the  eight  hundred  and  more  examples  of  amis  gathered  for 
that  study,  there  is  not  a  single  example  in  which  the  word  was 
used  by  a  follower  as  a  title  for  a  seigneur. 

4  Speaking  of  two  men  bound  by  amistiti:  Cume  sires  vassal  li  uns 
I'altre  honura  (Rou,  Part  n,  1346)  ;  see  also,  supra,  p.  392.  note  1. 
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tion  and  the  extent  of  its  duties  is  unlimited  and  unde- 
fined. Amistie  was  a  more  formal  bond  than  friendship. 
It  was  formally  granted  by  the  seigneur  and  accepted  by 
the  follower,  the  ceremony  often  taking  place  before  wit- 
nesses.1 In  case  the  bond  was  broken,  it  was  formally 
recalled  by  the  seigneur  or  returned  by  the  follower.2 

Amistie  imposed  upon  the  contracting  parties  certain 
well  defined  duties  and  obligations.  The  seigneur  should 
arm,3  support  and  equip  4  his  amis.,  should  trust  him,5 

1  Richard  of  Normandy  (follower)  and  the  King  of  France  (seig- 
neur) make  a  truce:  Les  trieves  a  dunces  e  si  a  otreie",  Qu'entre  lui 
et  le  rei  preignent  ferme  amistie,  Devant  tut  le  barnage  e  devant  le 
clerge",  Altrement,  tendreit  tut  a  gap  e  a  feintie"  (Ron,  Part  II,  4331). 
The  King  of  France  sends  word  to  the  King  of  Germany,  his  fol- 
lower,  Qu'il  viegne  prendre  od  lui  amur   e  aliance,  Amistiez   sans 
feintise  ki  ja  mais  n'ait  seurance,  Si  seit  aseuree  entrels  par  cove- 
nance  Que  1'uns  d'els  n'ait  vers   1'altre  dute  ne  mescreance    (Rou, 
Part  II,  1603)  ;  Hugh  Capet  comes  to  Normandy  to  visit  the  Duke, 
his  follower,  Pur  prendre  amur  al  due  e  pur  els  aproismier    (Rou, 
Part  II,  1561 )  ;  The  King  of  France  and  Rou,  his  follower,  become 
great   comrades:    Li    reis   a   1'amistie   de   Rou   graantee.     Jur   asist 
as  mesages  qu'ele  fust  afermee    (Rou,  Part  n,  297). 

2  Emperor  Charles  tells  a  noble,  his  follower  and  amis,  that  if  he 
does  not  give  him  certain   information :    "  M'amistiez  et  la  vostre 
ert   tote   departie"    (Gui   de   Bourgogne,    100);    Count   William   is 
angry  with  King  Louis,  his  seigneur,  because  the  latter  will   not 
aid  him  to  succor  Aliscans:  Et  dist  au  roi:  "Vostre  fie"  vos  randon; 
N'en  tendrai  mes  vaillissant  un  bouton,  Ne  vostre  amis  serai  ne 
vostre  horns   (Aliscans,  3296). 

8  See  Aliscans,  2877  ff. 

4  At  Arthur's  coronation,  A  eels  qui  d'autre  terre  estoient,  Qui 
por  amur  a  lui  venoient,  Dona  armes  et  bons  destriers,  Et  ses 
aornemens  plus  chiers  (Brut,  10815);  A  noble  parcels  out  con- 
quered territory  to  his  followers:  La  terre  a  ses  plus  hauz  amis,  Si 
cum  il  sunt  de  major  pris  (Chroniques  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  n,. 
7027)  ;  A  certain  king:  De  par  tout  son  rivage  a  les  bons  chevax: 
pris,  Les  nez  et  les  galies  qu'il  donne  a  ses  amis  (Gui  de  Nanteuil., 
1909). 

6  See  Rou,  Part  n,  1603   (quoted  supra,  note  1). 
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listen  to  his  counsel/  and  avenge  his  death.2  The  amis 
should  be  faithful  to  his  seigneur,3  honor  and  trust  him.4 
counsel  him,5  serve  him  and  fight  for  him  in  time  of  need,6 
and  avenge  his  death. 

Amistie,  the  tie  that  bound  a  seigneur  and  his  personal 
followers,  differs  from  vassalage,,  the  tie  that  bound  him 

1  Count   William   of  Normandy   says  to  his   followers :    "  S'a  mei 
servir  estes  joius  E  entendis  e  desiros,   Si  vos  tendrai  amis  feeiz 
Que  tot  ferai  a  vos  conseilz  "  (Chroniques  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  n, 
9046).- 

2  Count  William  worries  about  his  nephew  Viviens  whom  he  believes 
killed  by  the  Saracens,  he  says :   "  Comment  porrai  mon  chier  ami 
vengier  "   (Covenant  Viviens,  1118)  ;  A  king  speaking  of  his  nephew 
who  has  been  killed,  says:    "  Mun  ami  voil  vengier  que  Normant 
m'unt  tu6"  (Ron,  Part  n,  3310). 

8  This  is  shown  by  the  constant  coupling  in  the  Old-French  texts 
of  amour  and  foi.  Examples  are  the  following:  "  Tes  horn  serai  par 
amur  et  par  feid  "  (Roland,  3893);  Ki  ne  porte  a  hume  ne  fei  ne 
amistie  (Ron,  Part  n,  3478);  "Vos  estes  tuit  mi  home  a  masse. 
Si  me  devez  amor  et  foi"  (Charrette,  1790). 

4  See  Ron,  Part  n,  1603   (quoted  supra,  p.  395,  note  1)  ;  "  Por  quoi 
voloies  ton  droit  seignor  boisier?     Tu  le  deusses  amer  et  tener  chier, 
Croistre  ses  terres  et  alever  ses  fiez  "  ( Coronnement  Louis,  140). 

5  De  cest   prist  Rous   estreiz   conseilz   Od   ses   amis,   od   ses   feilz 
(Chroniques   des  Dues   de   Normandie,   n,   495)  ;    Mais   son   conseil 
en  ot  ain  pris,  A  son  frere  et  a  ses  amis  (Brut,  7169,  speaking  of  a 
powerful   noble). 

•  Emperor  Louis  says  to  Count  William,  his  follower :  "  Garde" 
m'avez  et  servi  par  amor  "  ( Charroi  de  Nimes,  307 )  ;  Speaking  of 
a  powerful  duke:  Et  a  de  bons  amis,  ce  sevent  li  auquant,  Ki  bien 
li  aideront  a  son  besoing  plus  grant  (Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  3)  ; 
On  a  warlike  expedition,  a  seigneur  calls  upon  his  amis  for  aid: 
Hunalt  qui  sire  ert  del  pais,  Mande"  sa  gent  et  ses  amis  (Brut, 
6032);  An  amis  promises  his  seigneur:  "Sire,"  fet  il  "  je  vos 
plevis  Que  ja  tant  con  je  vis  M'avroiz  de  mon  secors  mestier,  Que 
ne  vos  aille  lues  aidier  A  quanque  je  porrai  mander "  (Erec, 
3911). 

If  a  follower  refuses  aid,  he  ceases  to  be  the  amis  of  his  seigneur. 
Ce  dist  chascuns :  "  Se  deus  me  saut,  N'est  vostre  amis  qui  ci  vos 
faut"  (Cliges,  1309). 
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and  his  followers  in  general.1  Amis  and  vassals  (or  horn)'2 
are  not  synonymous.  Vassalage  was  a  contract  whose  con- 
ditions, specific  and  definite,  imposed  upon  the  contracting 
parties  stipulated  and  mutual  obligations,  such  as  the 
granting  of  land  on  the  part  of  the  seigneur  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  term  of  military  service  on  the  part 
of  the  vassal.  It  was  purely  a  business  arrangement  en- 
tered into  for  reasons  of  mutual  advantage  and  not  because 
of  personal  considerations.  Good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  parties  was  quite  unessential  and  there  are 
many  examples  in  the  Old-French  texts  in  which  seigneur 
and  vassal  are  on  the  most  unfriendly  terms,  if  not  at 
open  war.3  Amistie  was  purely  a  personal  relation,  about 
which  there  was  nothing  of  the  contract.  Good  will  was 
its  chief  concept  and  its  strength  depended  merely  upon 
the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  contracting  parties.  That 
there  was  a  decided  difference  between  vassalage  and 
amistie,  that  the  vassals  of  a  seigneur  stood  in  a  relation 
to  him  different  from  the  amis,  may  be  seen  in  the  numer- 
ous examples  in  the  Old-French  texts  in  which  the  vassals 
(or  horn}  of  a  seigneur,  bound  to  him  by  feudal  ties  of 
land,  etc.,  are  contrasted  with  his  amis,4  bound  to  him  by 
a  personal  tie. 

1  In  the  early  period  of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  all  the  followers 
of  a  seigneur  were  personal  followers.     It  was  only  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Feudal  System  that  land  became  the  basis  of  society. 
This  change  was  taking  place  before  the  date  of  the  texts  which 
form  the  basis  for  this  study.     See  Stowell,  op.  cit.,  pp.   1-8. 

2  Vassals   and   horn,   referring   to   followers,   were   synonymous    in 
Old-French. 

8  Compare  the  relations  of  William  of  Orange  and  Emperor  Louis, 
or  between  Girart  de  Eoussillon  and  his  sovereign. 

*  II  fet  ses  homes  et  ses  amis  mander  (Couronnement  Louis, 
2659;  Count  William  of  Orange  decides  to  set  out  on  an  expedition)  ; 
Otes  manda  ses  humes  e  manda  ses  amis  (Rou,  Part  n,  3165;  King 
Otes  sets  out  on  an  expedition)  ;  "  Vostre  horn  est,  ceo  vus  mande, 
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It  has  been  said  that,1  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
"  realty  "  bond  began  gradually  to  replace  the  "  personal  " 
bond  as  the  basis  of  society.  Hence,  most  of  the  followers 
of  a  seigneur,  except  in  times  of  war,  no  longer  lived  with 
their  lord,  and  the  maisniee  in  its  original  character 
ceased  to  exist.  Following  these  changed  cultural  con- 
ditions, amistie  came  to  be  considered  the  personal  tie  that 
bound  to  a  seigneur  his  followers,  whether  or  not  these 
latter  happened  to  be  of  his  maisniee.  Hence,  amis 

des  or  mais  e  amis"  (Ron,  Part  n,  2183;  Messenger  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders  suing  for  peace  from  the  King  of  France)  ;  Ses  amis  e 
ses  humes  e  ses  veisins  preia  (Rou,  Part  n,  4011;  speaking  of 
Tiebaut,  Count  of  Chartres)  ;  A  une  Pasques  a  Paris  Tint  grant 
feste  de  ses  amis;  A  ses  homes  randi  lor  pertes  Et  guere  dona  lor 
desertes  (Brut,  10406;  speaking  of  King  Arthur  after  his  conquest 
of  France)  ;  Manda  amis,  manda  ses  homes  (Brut,  14417)  ;  Et  dist 
au  roi :  "  Vostre  fie"  vos  randon ;  N'en  tendrai  mes  vaillissant  un 
bouton,  Ne  vostre  amis  serai  ne  vostre  horns"  (Aliscans,  3296; 
Count  William  to  King  Louis  who  has  refused  to  aid  him  relieve 
Aliscans)  ;  Si  asamblerent  les  Englois,  Lor  amis  et  lor  home  tos 
(Brut,  14309;  The  Kings  of  Kent  and  Northumberland  assemble 
their  followers  for  an  expedition) ;  II  a  laiens  ses  homes,  ses  amis 
(Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  60;  a  count  is  besieged  in  his  stronghold). 

The  followers  bound  to  a  seigneur  by  feudal  ties  were  also  called 
his  gent  or  vassal,  and  differentiated  from  his  amis,  his  personal 
followers :  "  Desrame'  sire,  por  quoi  vas  demorant  Que  ne  semons 
tea  amis  et  ta  gent"  (Covenant  Viviens,  76);  Hunalt  qui  sire  ert 
del  pais  Manda  sa  gent  et  ses  amis  (Brut,  6032)  ;  Et  s'avoit  ja 
grant  ost  mandee  De  sa  jant  et  de  ses  amis  (Cliges,  1063)  ;  N'out 
bon  ami  ne  bon  vassal  Qui  la  ne  fust  apareilliez  (Chroniques  des 
Dues  de  Normandie,  n,  7035). 

A  follower  might  be  bound  to  a  seigneur  by  either  a  realty  or  a 
personal  bond,  or  by  both.  Count  William  was  both  the  vassals  and 
amis  of  King  Louis  (Aliscans,  3296).  This  dual  relation  is  shown 
in  such  examples  as  the  following :  "  Ses  horn  serez  par  amur  et 
par  bien,  Trestute  Espaigne  tendrez  de  lui  en  fiet "  (Roland,  39); 
"Sis  horn  es  e  li  deis  fei  e  amur  porter"  (Rou,  Part  n,  3478). 

1  See  supra,  p.  397,  note  1. 
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shifted  from  meaning  "  a  member  of  the  maisniee  "  to 
meaning  "  a  follower."  x 

In  the  study  of  amis  used  as  a  title  in  direct  address,2 
the  author  has  shown  that  the  word  came  to  be  more  and 
more  used  as  a  title  for  men  of  lower  and  lower  rank, 
for  servants  and  bourgeois,,  and  less  and  less  used  as  a 
title  for  men  of  equal  or  slightly  lower  rank,  and  that  it 
shifted  from  meaning  t  my  friend '  to  meaning  '  my  in- 
ferior.' This  pejorative  shift  in  the  meaning  of  amis 
used  as  a  title  resulted  in  the  word  ceasing  to  be  employed 
as  a  designation  for  the  relation  between  seigneur  and 
follower.  It  would  seem  that  amistie  had  ceased  to  exist 
by  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.3 

Amistie  was  a  bond  that  existed  in  all  sections  of  France, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  examples  of  amis  and  amistie  as 
terms  for  the  relation  between  seigneur  and  follower  in 
texts  from  all  portions  of  the  territory.  The  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  examples  collected  are  from  Nor- 
mandy might  indicate  that  locality  as  the  place  of  origin 
and  chief  development  of  the  institution.  The  examples 
from  the  East  are  very  few,  Chretien  and  other  authors 
of  Eastern  texts  using  the  word,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
in  the  meaning  '  friend  ?  only. 


1  The  date  of  this  shift  in  meaning  was  probably  the  same  as  that 
of  the  shift  in  meaning  of  compainz  from  signifying  '  a  fellow  cheva- 
lier of  the  same  maisniee '  to  signifying  '  a  fellow  chevalier  dependent 
upon  the  same  seigneur.'     See  infra,  p.  407. 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  26-9. 

3  The  date  of  this  change  was  about  that  of  the  disappearance  of 
compagnonage.     See  infra,  p.  408. 
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II.     NATURE  OF  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FOLLOWER 
AND  FOLLOWER  IN  MEDIEVAL  FRANCE 

a.    Compagnonage  of  the  Lower  Degree.1 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  armed  followers  (cheva- 
liers) 2  of  a  seigneur  belonged  to  his  maisniee  and  lived 
together  on  the  same  terms  of  intimacy  as  would  members 
of  a  family.3  Supported  by  the  seigneur,  they  were  co- 
eaters  of  his  bread.  Hence,  they  came  to  be  called  com- 
pagnons  4  and  were  considered  bound  together  by  the  tie 
of  compagnonage.  Collectively,  they  composed  the  sei- 
gneur's compagne.5 

Previous  writers  on  the  subject  have  seen  in  compagno- 
nage a  bond  between  seigneur  and  follower.6  This  conclu- 

1  The  compagnonage  which  existed  among  all  the  chevaliers  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  seigneur  has  been  termed  compagnonage  of 
the  Lower  Degree  to  differentiate  it  from  the  more  special  and 
closer  compagnonage  (Compagnonage  of  the  Higher  Degree)  which 
frequently  united  individual  members  of  the  maisniee.  See  infra, 
p.  410. 

*  In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  chevaliers  signified  simply  '  an  armed 
horseman.'     See  Stowell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  78  ff . 

8  See  supra,  p.  389,  note  1. 

*  Like   compainz,   compagnon,   the  Old-German  word   for   warrior, 
gi-mazo,  also  originally  signified  '  he  who  is  a  co-eater  of  the  common 
bread.' 

5  In    texts    from   the    South    of    France,    the   maisniee   was   often 
designated   as  the   companha.     Et   si   augun  de   sa  companha   aura 
feyt  a  d'augun  tout    (Far  d'Olaron,  art.  7.     Quoted  by  Flach;    see 
op.  cit. ) . 

6  Flach    (op.  cit.,  pp.  435  ff.)   concludes  that  compagnonage  was  a 
relation  which  existed,  not  only  among  the  followers  of  a  seigneur, 
but   also  between   the   followers   and   the   seigneur  himself.     On   p. 
493,   he   writes :    "  II   aurait   vu    ensuite   que   le   compagnonage   est 
demeure"   si  vivace  que  c'est  lui  qui   forme  la  base   essentielle  des 
rapports  entre  le  seigneur  et  le  vassal  et  que  des  lors  les  antitheses 
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sion  is  inexact.1  As  has  been  already  suggested  (op.  cit.f 
p.  9),  compagnonage  was  a  tie,  not  between  the  seigneur 

qui  viennent  d'etre  aligners  s'e"vanouissent."  On  p.  471,  he  writes: 
"  Les  liens  erne's  par  la  parente,  par  la  maisnie",  par  le  compagnonage 
.  .  .  .  se  renforcent,  soit  entre  chef  et  compagnon,  soit  entre  com- 
pagnons  d'un  mSme  chef,  par  des  pactes  d'une  e"nergie  croissante." 

1  This  erroneous  conclusion  has  been  based  upon  examples,  nu- 
merous in  the  Old-French  texts,  where  the  followers  of  a  seigneur 
are  spoken  of  as  "  ses  compagnons "  or  collectively  as  "  $a  com- 
pagne."  Such  examples  are  the  following:  Si  compaignon  i  fierent 
par  vigor.  (Covenant  Viviens,  1737;  speaking  of  the  followers  of 
Count  William  of  Orange)  ;  Si  compaignon  od  lui  s'eslaissent  (Brut, 
13079;  speaking  of  the  followers  of  a  noble  of  high  rank);  L'em- 
perere  chevauche  a  la  barbe  florie;  .XM.:  chevaliers  a  en  sa  compaignie 
(Gui  de  Nanteuil,  1554;  speaking  of  the  followers  of  Charlemagne)  ; 
Richart  virent  plurer  entre  ses  cumpaignuns  (Rou,  Part  II,  2028; 
speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy }  ;  "  Merci,"  ce  dist  Ogiers, 
"  frans  chevalier,  baron,  Ja  estes  vos  mi  home  et  mi  bon  compaignon  " 
(Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  177);  "Car,  je  suis  tos  armSs,  si  ai 
mil  compaignons  "  (Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  194)  ;  Or  chevauche  li 
rois,  il  et  si  compaignon  (Gui  de  Bourgogne,  1680)  ;  Car  ge  m'en 
vois  mes  compaignons  aidier  (Otinel,  1960;  Ogier  is  speaking)  ; 
Apres  mangier  ne  se  remut,  Li  rois  d'antre  ses  conpeignons  (Char- 
rette,  36,  speaking  of  King  Arthur)  ;  Et  avuec  lui  si  conpaignon 
(Yvain,  2174;  speaking  of  King  Arthur). 

The  sentence  "  Karles  et  ses  compaignons,"  typical  of  the  ex- 
amples just  quoted,  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  '  Charles  and  his 
followers  who  (with  him)  are  co-eaters  of  the  same  bread  (Charles' 
bread)  '  or  '  Charles  and  his  followers  who  (with  one  another)  are 
co-eaters  of  the  same  bread  ( Charles'  bread ) .'  Previous  writers 
have  erred  in  accepting  the  first  interpretation  of  this  and  similar 
examples.  There  is  nothing  in  these  examples  which  shows  that 
the  first  interpretation  is  correct,  while  there  are  certain  of  these 
examples  in  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  compagnonage  existed, 
not  between  the  seigneur  and  follower,  but  among  the  followers. 
In  Renaut  de  Montauban  (p.  156),  Girart  de  Roussillon  and  his 
brother  are  at  war  with  Charles  and:  II  desconfirent  Karle  et  ses 
conpaignons.  Speaking  (p.  156)  of  these  same  compagnons,  the 
author  says:  Loiher,  le  fils  Karlon,  A  .CCC.  chevaliers  qui  furent 
compagnon.  In  Gui  de  Bourgogne  (1150),  we  read:  Or  s'ajoustent 
ensemble  li  .III  C.  compengnon  Que  Gui  ot  amen6  de  Nanteuil,  sa 
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and  follower,  but  between  follower  and  follower.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  following  indications: 

1.  There  exist  numerous  examples  in  the  Old-French 
texts  where  men  enter  into  the  relation  of  compagnonage 
with  one  another  and  where  these  are  given  full  particu- 
lars concerning  the  social  position  of  the  contracting  mem- 
bers. The  men  who  enter  into  this  relationship  are  always 
followers.1  In  Flach's  treatise  2  and  in  the  Old-French 
works  consulted  for  this  study,  there  does  not  occur  a 
single  example  in  which  a  seigneur  enters  into  compagno- 
nage with  a  follower. 

maison.  Later  (1746),  these  compagnon  are  referred  to  as  "si 
compengnon."  For  further  examples,  see  Bel  Descent*,  166-947, 
and  Perceval  le  Gaulois,  722-55. 

These  examples  show  clearly  that,  in  such  sentences  as  "  Karles 
et  si  compaignon,"  compagnonage  probably  existed  among  the  fol- 
lowers and  not  between  seigneur  and  follower. 

1  See  examples  quoted  elsewhere  in  this  study.     Especially  inter- 
esting are  the   following: 

"  Or  seres  compaignon,  vous  et  Joubert,  Naires  ert  li  tiers,  de 
Saint  Lambert."  King  Louis  says  this  to  the  hero  of  the  Aiol 
(4512),  proposing  to  him  that  he  take  two  compagnons:  if  the 
compagnonage  between  them  had  included  the  king,  the  latter  would 
never  have  said :  "  Do  you  be  compagnons !  "  Compagnons  ou  con- 
vasseaux,  tenens  fiefs  du  dit  seigneur  (Cont  de  Chauny,  Vol.  I,  p. 
659  (quoted  by  DuCange)  ;  Compainz  is  here  the  synonym  of  covas- 
sal;  it  is  clear  that  the  compagnonage  does  not  exist  between  the 
.seigneur  and  the  follower,  for  a  seigneur  could  not  be  the  covassal 
of  his  own  vassal',  Atant  ez  vous  poignant  Berengier  et  Sanson, 
Beraut  et  Amauguin,  cil  furent  compaignon  Qui  maintienent  la 
guerre  por  Aye  d' Avignon.  Aye  d' Avignon,  2107;  Plairoit  vos  a 
oir  qui  sont  li  compaignon.  Aye  d' Avignon,  1843  (speaking  of  an 
expedition  that  a  noble  is  organizing). 

In  the  Bel  Desconu,  there  is  a  certain  seigneur  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  has  three  compagnons  (568)  ;  Later  (579,  957),  it  is 
shown  that  the  compagnons  mentioned  were  compagnon  of  one 
another  and  were  not  compagnon  of  the  seigneur. 

2  See   op.   cit. 
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2.  In  the  Old-French  texts  consulted  for  this  study, 
while  there  are  several  hundred  examples  in  which  a  fol- 
lower is  referred  to  as  the  compainz  of  his  fellow  follower,1 
there  is  not  a  single  example  in  which  a  seigneur  is  spoken 
of  as  the  compainz  of  a  follower  or  where  a  follower  is 
spoken  of  as  the  compainz  of  his  seigneur.2 

3.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  compainz  was  the  title 
by  which  a  man  addressed  his  fellow  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  compagnonage.     If  compagnonage  were  a  rela- 
tion between  a  seigneur  and  his  follower,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  found  among  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
examples  of  compainz  used  as  a  title  in  direct  address 
which  I  collected  3  from  Old-French  texts  some  example 
of  its  use  by  a  seigneur  as  a  title  for  a  follower,  or  by  a 
follower  as  a  title  for  a  seigneur. 

4.  Compainz  and  compagnonage  carry  with  them  a 
notional  and  emotional  value  of  equality  that  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  unequal  positions  of  seigneur  and 
follower.     In  certain  examples,  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
the  compagnon  were  considered  of  a  rank  inferior  to  the 
seigneur.4 

1  See  examples  quoted  elsewhere. 

a  Roland,  for  example,  is  referred  to  as  the  compainz  of  Oliver, 
Gualtier  del  Hum,  Yvorie,  Yvon,  and  other  members  of  Charles's 
maisniee  (See  Roland,  1898,  2055y,  2178);  he  is  never  referred  to 
as  the  compainz  of  Charles  or  vice  versa.  Gauvain  is  referred  to 
as  the  compainz  of  Lancelot,  Erec,  Yvain,  and  others  (See  Char- 
rette,  6823;  Erec,  4153;  Yvain,  2422;  Cliges,  398);  he  is  never 
referred  to  as  the  compainz  of  Arthur,  or  vice  versa.  The  examples 
in  which  the  followers  of  a  seigneur  collectively  are  referred  to  as 
"  si  compaignon  "  have  already  been  explained.  See  p.  401,  note  1. 

8  See  Stowell,  op.  cit.,  under  Compainz.. 

Roland,  for  example,  addresses  Oliver  and  other  members  of 
Charles'  maisniee  as  compainz.  See  Roland,  1360,  1456,  2255y.  He 
never  thus  addresses  Charles. 

4  In  the  Charroi  de  Nimes  (311),  King  Louis  tells  Count  William 
to  take  the  land  of  another  count.  Then,  says  he :  "  Serviront  toi 
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Compagnonage  of  the  Lower  Degree  was,  therefore,  a 
bond  not  between  a  seigneur  and  the  followers  of  his  mais- 
niee, but  between  the  followers  themselves.  All  members 
of  the  maisniee  were  not  bound  together  by  this  tie.  The 
esquires  (escuier)  and  foot-soldiers  (serjant)  in  their 
capacity  of  servants  did  not  associate  intimately  with  the 
armed  horsemen  (chevalier)  and  it  was  among  the  latter 
only  that  the  bond  existed.1  All  the  chevalier  of  a  seigneur 
were  bound  by  compagnonage. 

As  the  chevalier  were  often  very  numerous  and  as  each 
was  ipso  facto  the  compainz  of  all  his  fellows,  compagno- 

.iij  M.  compaignon."  In  the  Aliscans  (7096),  a  noble  desires  to 
start  out  alone  on  an  expedition.  He  says:  "  Ja  n'i  menrai  ne 
compaignon  ne  per."  In  the  Bel  Desconu  (520),  a  certain  noble 
has  three  followers:  Si  estoient  si  compaignon,  Son  commant  fisent 
sans  tengon. 

1  Count  William  of  Orange  had :  En  sa  compaigne  maint  chevalier 
membre"  (Prise  d' Orange,  137);  "II  (God)  saut  et  benei'e  Temper eor 
Karlon,  Et  toute  sa  compaigne  de  chevaliers"  (Renaut  de  Montau- 
ban,  250)  ;  On  the  Nimes  expedition,  Count  William  of  Orange  had 
En  sa  compaigne  maint  gentiz  chevaliers  (Charroi  de  Nimes,  686)  ; 
The  brother  of  Count  William,  Hernaut,  Grant  compaigne  de  cheva- 
liers mena  (Aliscans,  2405).  Berengiers  chevaucha,  il  et  sa  com- 
paignie.  Et  sont  plus  de  .XXM.  chevaliers  que  il  guie  (Aye 
d' Avignon,  1175)  ;  Li  Vallet  (young  noble  of  high  rank)  est  months, 
o  soi  .M.  compegnons.  N'i  ot  pas  escuiers,  ne  serjans,  ne  garchons 
(Gui  de  Nanteuil,  2040)  ;  Et  avuec  lui  (King  Arthur)  si  compaignon, 
Et  trestuit  cil  de  sa  maisniee  (Yvain,  2174)  ;  Car  il  (noble  of  high 
rank)  ne  mena  home  o  sei,  Ne  escuier  ne  compaignon  (Thebes,  575)  ; 
Cinquante  furent  chevailer  Qui  sivirent  le  messagier:  ....  Cin- 
quantc  furent  compaignon,  N'i  ot  escuier  ne  garcon  (Thebes,  1475)  ; 
Nous  fusmes  ja  ensemble  escuier,  compaignon,  En  la  cort  au  bon 
roi  (Aye  d' Avignon,  2051);  King  Arthur  promises  to  give  Alex- 
ander, a  young  noble,  five  hundred:  chevaliers  galois  et  mil  serjanz 
de  ma  terre.  Quant  Alixandres  voit  ses  janz,  Ses  compaignons  et 
ses  serjanz,  Teus  con  li  rois  li  viaut  doner  (Cliges,  1473.  In  this 
sentence,  compaignon  and  chevalier  are  synonymous,  and  both  are 
differentiated  from  the  serjant). 
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nage  of  the  Lower  Degree  could  exist  among  many  men. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  examples: 

Bien  sont  (Tune  maisniee  jusque  a  .M.  compaignons 

(Saisnes,  p.  181). 
Car,  je  (Ogier)   sui  tos  arm^s,  si  ai  mil  compaignons 

(Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  194). 

Emperor  Charles  had  ten  thousand  compagnons  l  in  his 
compagne;2  Roland  had  twenty  thousand  compagnons',* 
Count  William  of  Orange,  thirty  thousand ;  4  a  Saracen 
king,  twenty  thousand ; 5  the  King  of  Brittany,  thirty 
thousand ;  6  Count  Berenger,  twenty  thousand.7  There 
are  many  examples  in  the  Old-French  texts  where  the  com- 
pagne of  kings  and  nobles  numbered  from  one  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  compagnons.8 

There  was  nothing  very  formal  about  compagnonage  of 
the  Lower  Degree.  No  rites  or  ceremonies  marked  its 
inception.  It  placed  upon  the  contracting  parties  no 
fixed  duties  or  obligations  beyond  those  which  honor  and 
affection  would  naturally  impose  upon  individuals  asso- 

1  L'emperere  chevauche  a  la  barbe  florie;   .XM.  chevaliers  a  en  sa 
compaignie    (Gui  de  Nanteuil,  1554). 

2  Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  Old-French  texts,  we  may 
still  conclude  that  the  compagne  was  often  very  large. 

'.XX.  znilie  Franz  unt  en  lur  cumpaignie    (Roland,  587). 

4  En  petit  d'eure  en  ot  trente  milliers   ( Charroi  de  Nimes,  665 ) . 

5  Atant  ez  vos  le  fort  roi  Haucebier.     En  sa  compaigne  sont  paien 
.XX.   millier    (Aliscans,   163). 

6  Sire  fu  des  Bretons,  En  ot  en  sa  compaignie  .XXX  M.  compeng- 
nons   (Gui  de  Nanteuil,  2360). 

7  Berengiers  chevaucha,  il  et  sa  compaignie,  En  sont  plus  de  .XX  M. 
chevaliers  que  il  guie  (Aye  d' Avignon,  1175). 

8  Et  vees  si  venir  Fouques  de  Moreillon,  Et  sunt  en  sa  compaigne 
plus  de  mil  compaignons   (Renaut  de  Montauban,  181)  :  for  further 
examples,   see   Charroi  de  Nimes,   311;   Renaut  de  Montauban,   pp. 
262,  263;  Aliscans,  4397,  5169. 
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elated  under  a  common  leader  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
reciprocal  interests. 

Compagnonage  of  the  Lower  Degree  was  firmly  estab- 
lished as  early  as  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  Probably,  it 
was  a  bond  among  the  warriors  a  considerable  period 
before  this  time.  Along  with  the  establishment  of  com- 
pagnonage, compainz  shifted  from  meaning  '  a  co-eater 
of  the  same  bread '  to  meaning  l  a  fellow  chevalier  of  the 
same  maisniee,'  and  compaigne  shifted  to  signify  '  the  body 
of  chevaliers  belonging  to  the  maisniee/ 

It  has  been  said  1  that,  during  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
the  "  realty  "  bond  had  begun  to  replace  the  "  personal " 
bond  as  the  basis  of  society  Hence,  that  most  of  the 
followers  of  a  seigneur,  except  in  times  of  war,  no  longer 
lived  with  their  lord,  and  the  maisniee  in  its  original 
character  ceased  to  exist.  Following  these  changed  cul- 
tural conditions,  compagnonage  ceased  to  be  a  tie  limited 
to  the  household  followers  of  a  seigneur  and  was  extended 
to  include  all  the  armed  followers,  or  chevaliers,  dependent 
upon  him.2  Consequently,  compainz  shifted  from  signi- 
fying a  fellow  chevalier  of  the  same  maisniee  to  signifying 
6  a  fellow  chevalier  dependent  upon  the  same  seigneur/ 
while  compagne  shifted  to  mean  '  the  body  of  chevaliers 
dependent  upon  the  same  seigneur/ 

This  changed  compagnonage  was  much  laxer  in  its 
nature  than  was  the  original  bond.  Living  on  their  own 
estates,  meeting  only  on  their  rare  journeys  to  court  or  on 
warlike  expeditions,  the  compagnons  did  not  have  the  close 
community  of  interests,  the  affection  arising  from  long 
association  in  a  common  life,  that  existed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  maisniee. 

1  See  supra,  p.  397,  note  1. 

3  By  the  holding  of  a  fief  or  tenure. 
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As  the  Middle  Ages  progressed,  the  tie  between  the 
followers  of  a  seigneur  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  Finally, 
there  came  a  time  when  it  was  felt  to  be  incongruous  to 
designate  these  followers  by  a  term  which,  in  spite  of  its 
shifting  meaning,  still  retained  a  trace  of  the  original 
signification  (  a  co-eater  of  the  same  bread  ? ;  to  keep  up 
the  fiction  that  they  were  bound  to  one  another  by  any  tie 
whatsoever.  Consequently,  the  followers  of  a  seigneur 
ceased  to  be  called  compagnons  and  compagnonage  of  the 
lower  degree  ceased  to  exist.1 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  dates  of  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  compagnonage 
just  described.  At  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Ro- 
land (about  1090),  it  was  still  a  tie  among  the  members 
of  the  maisniee  exclusively.2  In  the  Charroi  de  Nimes 
(date  about  1130),  indications  that  the  "realty"  bond 
had,  sporadically  at  least,  replaced  the  "  personal "  bond 
are  present  in  the  form  of  examples  of  compagnon  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  fief  or  tenure  and  transferred  from  one 
seigneur  to  another  with  the  transferral  of  the  fief  or  ten- 


1  Before  the  composition  of  the  Roland,  compaims  had  also  occasion- 
ally shifted  to  mean  '  comrade.'  When  compainz  signifying  '  a  fellow 
chevalier  dependent  upon  the  same  seigneur '  fell  into  disuse,  the 
meaning  '  comrade '  became  the  usual  signification  of  the  word, 
a  signification  it  has  kept  until  the  present  day.  See  Roland,  1821, 
2565;  Brut,  835,  1211;  Ron,  Part  II,  4061;  Yvain,  6,  468;  Alexandre, 
123  (ed.  Meyer). 

3  The  compagnons  referred  to  in  the  Roland  are  always  members 
of  the  maisniee  of  some  seigneur.  In  the  following  examples,  they 
are  members  of  Charles'  maisniee:  Roland,  285,  793,  858,  878,  884, 
1020,  1160,  1253,  1261,  1368,  1379,  1482x,  1482h,  1515,  1580,  1692, 
1757,  1898,  1975,  2018,  2055y,  2178,  2186,  2201,  2236,  2404,  3194, 
3776.  In  the  following  example,  they  are  members  of  the  maisniee 
of  a  Saracen  leader:  Roland,  941. 
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lire.1  Similar  examples  are  found  in  the  Brut2  and  Benaut 
de  Montauban.3  The  Roland  and  the  Charroi  de  Nimes 
portray  cultural  conditions  of  periods  considerably  earlier 
than  those  of  the  dates  of  their  composition.4  Further- 
more, we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  "  realty  "  bond 
was  replacing  the  "  personal  "  bond  early  in  the  ninth 
century.5  It  is  probable  that  before  the  eleventh  century 
compagnonage  ceased  to  be  a  tie  among  chevaliers  of  the 
maisniee  exclusively  and  had  become  a  bond  among  all 
the  chevaliers  dependent  upon  the  same  seigneur;  while 
compainz  had  shifted  from  signifying  '  a  fellow  chevalier 
of  the  same  maisniee '  to  signifying  l  a  fellow  chevalier 
dependent  upon  the  same  seigneur.' 

The  date  when  compagnonage  became  an  obsolete  in- 
stitution is  also  difficult  to  determine.  Certainly,  it  nour- 
ished during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century6  and 
was  a  living  institution  when  the  Rou  was  written  about 
1160.7  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  became  obsolete 

1  In  the  Charroi  de  Nimes,  Emperor  Louis  advises  Count  William 
to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  certain  count.  Then,  says 
Louis:  "  Serviront  toi  .HIM.  compaignon  "  (Charroi  de  Nimes,  311). 
This  example  shows  clearly  that  the  personal  bond  was  already 
firmly  established,  that  the  compagnon  belonged  to  the  land  and 
served  whomsoever  possessed  the  land. 

"  Octa  qui  fius  Henguist  estoit,  A  cui  li  rois  done  avoit  Grans  terres 
et  grans  mansions  a  lui  et  a  ses  compaignons:  Brut,  8631. 

8  In  the  Renaut  de  Montauban  (p.  265),  Emperor  Charles  tries 
to  bribe  Oliver  to  attack  Renaut.  "  If  you  do  so,"  says  Charles,  "  Et 
s'aures  Janvre  et  Pise  tot  en  vostre  abandon,  Dont  vos  aures  en 
fief  .XM.  compaignons." 

4  Reworkings  of  earlier  works,  they  preserve  much  of  the  cultural 
conditions  of  these  works. 

5  See  Flach,  op.  cit. 

6  See   examples  of   compagnonage   from   the   texts   of   that   period 
quoted    supra. 

7  "  Cumpaignon,  or  as  armes:  N'alez  mie  targant "   (Rou,  Part  n, 
3800;    Duke  of  Normandy  to   followers);    Fist  Hasteins   venir   sea 
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about  this  time,  as  in  the  texts  examined  for  this  study 
and  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  there  is 
not  a  single  example  of  compagnonage. 

Exception  may  be  taken  to  this  statement  on  the  ground 
that,  in  texts  of  the  last  third  of  the  twelfth,  the  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  there  are  found  examples  of 
compagnonage  among  members  of  the  same  maisniee.1 
The  large  majority  of  these  examples  occur,  however,  in 
Arthurian  Romances,  compagnonage  existing  among  the 
followers  of  King  Arthur,  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  A  very  few  of  these  examples  are  from  the 
National  Epics.2  In  both  cases,  it  would  seem  that  the 

baruns,  Bier  e  tuz  ses  cumpaignons  (Rou,  Part  I,  638)  ;  Richard 
(Duke  of  Normandy)  virent  plurer  entre  ses  compaignuns  (Rou, 
Part  n,  2028)  ;  Mais  or  oiez  cume  li  avint  A  de  ses  meillors  com- 
paignons,  E  a  ses  plus  riches  barons  (Chroniques  des  Dues  de  Nor- 
mandie,  n,  2725;  speaking  of  a  duke)  ;  Od  lui  ot  mort  deus  mil 
Bretons,  De  tos  les  meillors  compagnons.  (Brut,  1319;  speaking 
of  the  King  of  Brittany  who  is  killed). 

1  Or  s'ajoustent  ensemble  li  .III  C.  compegnon  Que  Gui  ot  amene 
de  Nanteuil  sa  maison  (Gui  de  Nanteuil,  1150;  speaking  of  personal 
followers  of  Gui  de  Nanteuil)  ;   Apres  mangier  ne  se  remut  Li  rois 
(Arthur)  d'antre  ses  compeignons.     Mout  ot  an  la  sale  barons  (Char- 
rette,  36);   Et  avec  lui    (Arthur)    si  conpaignon  Et  trestuit  cil  de 
sa  mesniee   (Yvain,  2174)  ;  Et  il    (noble  of  high  rank)    a  .III.  cens 
compagnons,    s'en   va   poignant   as   pavellons    (Perceval    le   Gaulois, 
11823)  ;  Que  li  rois   (Arthur)   n'avoit  compagnon  Qu'il  ne  retist  de 
traison    (Perceval  le  Gaulois,  16019);  Jou  ai,  mon  essiant,  veu  Des 
compagnons  le  roi  Artu   (Perceval  le  Gaulois,  6311)  ;  Devant  le  roi 
(Arthur)    vint  la  pucele;   Moult  le  salua  simplement,  Et  ses  com- 
paignon  ensement   (Bel  Descowu,  166);  "  Je  vos  retieng  a  compaig- 
non,  Et  met  en  la  Table  Reonde  "    (Bel  De&conu,  222;  King  Arthur 
to  young  noble)  ;    for  other  examples,   see  Erec,   2443,  2693,  2739; 
Yvain,  90,  3260,  4935;  Cliges,  110,  356;  Perceval  le  Gaulois,  15929, 
15796,    16191,   18507. 

2  Many  of  these  are  reworkings  of  earlier  works. 
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compagnonage  described  was  a  tradition  surviving  from 
an  earlier  age  and  did  not  reflect  the  cultural  conditions 
of  the  time  of  the  works  in  which  they  appear.  Except 
the  two  classes  of  examples  just  mentioned,  there  is  not 
an  example  of  original  compagnonage  of  the  Lower  Degree 
in  the  texts  consulted.1 

b.     Compagnonage  of  the  Higher  Degree. 

Each  member  of  the  maisniee  was  ipso  facto  bound  by 
Compagnonage  of  the  Lower  Degree  to  every  other  mem- 
ber.2 As  has  been  suggested,  it  was  natural  in  a  large 
family  3  that  a  member  often  found  a  fellow  whose  tastes 
were  so  similar  to  his  own  that  they  became  particular 
comrades.  It  seems  probable  that  during  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  this  closer,  more  intimate,  comradeship  was 
formalized  and  became  an  institution.  Like  the  tie  among 
all  the  followers  of  a  seigneur,  this  bond  was  also  called 
compagnonage.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  compagnonage 
existing  among  all  the  followers  of  a  seigneur,  I  have  called 
it  Compagnonage  of  the  Higher  Degree. 

Many  of  the  prominent  heroes  of  the  Old-French  texts 
were  bound  by  this  compagnonage.  Roland  and  Oliver 
offer  the  classic  example.4  Others  are  Gerins  and  Geriers 

1  Such  texts  as  Guillaume  d'Angleterre,  Flor  et  Blanchefleur,  Guill- 
aume de  Palerme,  etc. 

2  See  supra,  p.  404. 

8  See  Stowell,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

*  Oliviers  monte  desur  un  pui  halcor,  Si'n  apelet  Reliant,  sun 
cumpaignun  (Roland,  1020)  ;  Oliviers  en  apele,  son  valiant  com- 
paignon  (Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  221;  speaking  of  Roland);  Et 
c'est  Rollans  au  vermeis  ciglaton,  Et  d'autre  part,  son  tres  chier 
compaignon,  Ce  c'est  li  quens  qui  Oliviers  a  non  (Otinel,  51)  ;  also, 
see  Roland,  793,  1160,  1368,  1515,  1692,  1975,  2018,  2201,  3690; 
Renaut  de  Montauban,  p.  224;  Otinel,  974. 
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in  the  Roland,1  the  Quatre  Fils  Aymon  in  Renaut  de  Mon- 
tauban,2  Ganelon  and  Hardes  in  Gui  de  Bourgogne?  Be- 
renger  and  Sanson,  Beraut  and  Amauguin,  and  Berenger 
and  Gamier  in  Aye  d' Avignon.4  Semiramis  and  a  friend 
in  the  Charrette,5  Gauvain  and  Lancelot  in  the  Charette.® 
Gauvain  and  Erec  in  the  Erec,1  Gauvain  and  Yvain  in  the 
Yvain,8  Gauvain  and  Alexander  in  the  digest  Amis  and 
Amiles  in  the  work  of  that  name,10  and  others. 

While  a  follower  usually  entered  into  Compagnonage 
of  the  Higher  Degree  with  only  one  of  his  fellows,  he  could 

1  Li  quens  Germs  siet  en  ceval  Sorel,  Et  sis  cumpaing  Geriers  en 
Passe-cerf  (Roland,  1379);  also,  see  Roland,  1261,  1269,  2186,  2404. 

*  "  Perdu  aves  Richart,  le  meillor  compaignon  "  ( Renaut  de  Mon- 
tauban,  p.  248,  one  of  the  Quatre  Fils  Aymon  to  brother;  Also, 
see  Renaut  de  Montaulan,  p.  189,  249,  254,  285). 

8  Quand  Ganes  1'entendi,  s'an  ot  grant  marison.  II  en  a  apelS 
Hardre",  son  compaignon,  Tibaut  et  Alori,  et  ceus  de  Morillon  (Gui 
de  Bourgogne,  1148)  ;  also,  see  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  1063. 

4  Atant  ez  vous  poignant  Berengier  et  Sanson,  Beraut  et  Amauguin, 
cil    furent    compaignon     (Aye    d' Avignon,    2107);    Et    furent    com- 
paignon entre  lui  et  Gamier   (Aye  d' Avignon,  24;  speaking  of  Duke 
Berenger  and  Count  Gamier)  ;  also,  see  Aye  d' Avignon,  112,  125. 

5  Li  uns  a  non   Semiramis,  Et  li   autres   est  ses  conpainz,   S'ont 
d'un  sanblant  lor  escuz  tainz   (Charrette,  5817). 

6  Or  a  grant  joie,  or  est  a  lise,  Quant  son  conpeignon  a  trouve* 
(Charrette,  6823;  speaking  of  Gauvain  who  is  delighted  to  have  the 
lost  Lancelot  return  to  court ) . 

T  "  Je  sui  Erec,  qui  fu  jadis  Vostre  conpainz"  (Erec,  4153;  Erec 
to  Gauvain). 

8  Li  dui  conpaignon  (Yvain,  2686;  speaking  of  Gauvain  and 
Yvain)  ;  Por  voir,  mes  sire  Gauvains  aimme  Yvain  et  conpaignon 
le  claimme,  Et  Yvains  lui  ( Yvain,  6006 ;  also,  see  Yvain,  6476 )  ; 
Quar  ce  est  mesire  Gauvains  Et  ses  compainz  mesire  Yvains  (Per- 
ceval  le  Gaulois,  13716). 

'  Mout  se  feit  amer  a  chascun  Nes  mes  sire  Gauvains  tant  raimme 
Qu'ami  et  conpaignon  le  claimme  (Cliges,  398;  speaking  of  Alex-- 
ander ) . 

10  See  Amis  et  Amiles,  11,  200,  etc 
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bind  himself  by  the  tie  to  several.  The  Twelve  Peers 
were  thus  bound  and  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  douze 
compagnons."  1  Gauvain  was  bound  by  compagnonage  to 
Lancelot,  Erec,  Yvain,  and  Alexander.2  In  Perceval  le 
Gaulois,  Carados,  Aalardins  and  Cador  were  compagnons.^ 
In  the  Aiol,  the  hero  is  bound  by  compagnonage  to  Joubert 
and  Naires.4 

In  case  a  follower  already  bound  by  Compagnonage  of 
the  Higher  Degree  to  one  of  his  fellows  desired  to  take 
another  compainz,  he  was  first  of  all  obliged  to  obtain  his 
fellows'  permission.5  Two  followers  who  separately  en- 
lered  into  compagnonage  with  a  third  were  not  ipso  facto 
compagnons  of  one  another.6  Rank  was  a  barrier  to 
Compagnonage  of  the  Higher  Degree  and  a  follower 

1  "  Car  nos  aidiez  li  doze  compagnon  "   (Roland,  1482x)  ;  La  riere- 
^uarde  des  .XII.  cumpaignuns  (Roland,  858)  ;  Si  cumbatrai  as  .XII. 
cumpaigmms    (Roland,  878);   Tuit  sont  jugiet  li  doze  cumpaignun 
(Roland,  884)  ;  Et  trai  par  envie  les  .XII.  compaignons,  En  Reinsche- 
vaus  morurent  a  grant  confussion    (Gui  de  Bourgogne,   1157);    Li 
.XII.   compaignon    (Aye   d' Avignon,   336)  ;    Adonc    i   furent   li   .XII. 
compaignon   (Otinel,  22)  ;  see  Gaston  Paris,  Extraits  de  la  Chanson 
de  Roland,  note   14. 

2  See  p.  411,  notes  6-8,  inclusive. 

8  Iluec  se  pleVirent  lor  fois  Carados  et  Aalardins  Et  Cador,  tea 
on  fu  la  fins  Que  se  tenroient  compagnie  A  trestous  les  jors  de  lor 
vie  (Perceval  le  Gaulois,  13448). 

4  King  Louis  says  to  Aiol,  Joubert  and  Naires  "  Or  sere's  compaig- 
non, vous  et  Joubert,  Naires  ert  li  tiers,  de  Saint  Lambert"   (Aiol, 
4512). 

5  In   Amis   et   Amiles,    the    heroes    are   bound    by    compagnonage. 
Hardre,  a  noble,  proposes    (596)   to  Amile  to  become  his  compains. 
The  latter  answers:    "  De  folie  plaidiez.     Mon  compagnon  le  plevi 
je  1'autrier  Qu'a  compaignie  n'aurai  home  soz  ciel." 

6  Gauvain  entered  into  compagnonage  with  Lancelot,  Erec,  Yvain, 
and   Alexander.     Yet   Lancelot,    Erec,    Yvain,    and    Alexander    were 
not  compagnon  one  to  the  other. 
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never  entered  into  the  bond  with  his  social  superior  or 
inferior.1 

The  inception  of  Compagnonage  of  the  Higher  Degree 
was  marked  by  certain  formal  ceremonies,  descriptions  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old-French  texts.2  These 
ceremonies  generally  took  place  at  dawn.3  Most  important 
was  an  oath  of  a  most  stringent  nature,  subscribed  to  by 
both  parties  and  binding  them  to  certain  definite  obliga- 
tions. It  was  sealed  by  an  embrace  or  by  swearing  on  the 
Bible.4  To  break  it  was  the  most  despicable  of  acts.5 

1  There  are  no  examples  in  which  a  king  was  the  compainz  of  a 
chevalier,  a  chevalier  of  an  escuiers,  a  serjanz,  or  a  bourgeois. 

•  A  description  of  the  ceremony  is  given  in  the  Girart  de  Vienne, 
p.  155  (ed.  Tarbe")  :  Rollant  parlat  au  corage  adure":  "Sire  Olivier, 
ja  ne  vos  iert  cele",  Je  vos  plevis  la  moie  loialte"  Que  plus  vos  aim 
que  home  qui  soit  ne",  Fors  Karlemain  li  fort  roi  corone";  Puisque 
Deus  veut  que  soions  accorde",  Jamais  n'arai  ne  chastel,  ne  cite", 
Ne  bosc,  ne  ville  ne  tor,  ne  fermete",  Que  ne  partiez,  foi  que  je  doi  a 
De".  Aude  panrai,  se  il  vos  vient  en  gre;  Et  se  je  puis,  ains  JIIL 
jors  passe",  Aures  au  roi  et  pais  et  amiste."  Olivier  Tot;  si  Fen 
mercie";  Andeus  ses  mains  en  tent  vers  damne  de":  "Glorious  sire, 
vos  soie"s  aore"  Que  vers  cest  home  m'ave"s  hui  acorde"."  "  Sire  Rol- 
lant, ne  vos  soit  pas  cele",  Je  vos  aim  plus  que  home  qui  soit  n6." 
Tot  maintenant  ont  lor  chief  desarme";  Si  s'entrebaisent  par  bon 
volente",  Puis  sont  assis  sur  la  verde  erbe  en  pre",  'Lors  fois  plevissent 
en  bone  volente",  Et  compaignie  en  trestot  lor  ae".  (Quoted  in 
Stowell,  op.  cit.,  p.  15). 

Olivier,  speaking  of  Roland,  says :  "  Car  il  est  mes  compainz  pie- 
vis  et  afie"s."  Renaut  de  Montaulan,  p.  237. 

A  Saracen  noble  says  to  a  Saracen  noble  who  proposes  to  go  forth 
to  conquer  a  Christian  noble.  Dist  Jesse's  d'Alixandre:  "  Grant  folie 
pensastes:  Hui  matin  par  1'aube,  quant  nous  nos  desevrames, 
Compaignie  jurames:  faus  est  qui  ne  la  garde:  Nous  Piromes  tout  .V. 
creventer  et  abatre  (Elie  de  Saint  Gille,  37 Iff.). 

Compains  estoit  Ogier  le  combatant.  Par  foi  plevie,  par  itel 
covenant  Ne  se  f alront  dusqu'as  membres  perdont "  ( Ogier,  5422 ) . 

3  See  supra,  note  2. 

4  Speaking  of  three  men  who  enter   into  compagnonage:    Si  sont 
compaignie  devant  li  roi;    sor   sainz  se  sont  jure";    plevi  por  foi. 
Aiol,   4519;   Lo  respont  lo  dus  Boves:    "  Lo  sagrament  faron   Fai 
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Faithfulness  and  devotion  unto  death  were  required  of 
the  compagnon  who  swore  to  love  one  another  more  than 
any  other  living  being.1  Aid  against  the  attacks  and  en- 
croachments of  enemies  was  obligatory.2  A  compainz  was 
bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  fellow.3  A  compainz 
was  bound  to  give  his  fellow  the  option  of  fighting  any  duels 
to  which  he  might  be  challenged  and  the  option  became  an 

aporter  j  libre  on  Ihi  evangel!  son,  Juran  si  compannia,  Ihi  bango 
sus  el  mento.  Daurel  et  Beton,  p.  26  (quoted  by  Flach,  see  op.  cit.) . 

5  The  man  who  broke  this  oath  was  considered  "  faus."  See 
supra,  p.  413,  note  2. 

1  See  examples  from  Girart  de  Vienne  quoted  on  page  413,  note  2. 
The  following  example  is  from  the  Daurel  et  Beton  (quoted  by 
Flach)  :  Duke  Bevue  of  Antona  is  a  powerful  and  rich  seigneur  who 
enters  into  compagnonage  with  Count  Gui  on  the  following  basis: 
"  Lo  meu  alue  vos  solvi,  e  aujo  lolh  baro;  Et  seret  vos  en  gaun 
segner  de  ma  mayzo.  Jurat  mi  companhia  a  totz  jorns  que  vivo 
ab  nos.  Mas  s'ieu  prengui  molhen  e  nom  venh  enfanto,  S'ieu  mori 
denan  vos,  companh,  ieu  la  .vos  do  Mes  castels  e  mas  vilas,  ma  tera 
e  maio.  Vos  solvi,  bels  companh,  eus  meti  a  bando."  Gui  accepts 
and  stipulates:  "  Et  jeo  pren  lo,  si  vos  plas,  ab  a  ital  gaserdo.  Gui- 
daray  vostras  ostz  em  metray  a  bando  Pertut  on  vos  volres  e  lai 
on  vos  er  bo."  The  parties  to  the  contract  swear  the  above  at  An- 
tona, before  the  assembly  of  barons:  See  Ogier,  5422.  Quoted, 
p.  413,  note  2. 

In  the  Renaut  de  Montauban  (p.  194),  the  Quatre  Fils  Aymon, 
bound  by  compagnonage,  are  hard  pressed.  Three  of  them  urge 
the  fourth  to  save  himself  and  let  them  fight  alone.  He  replies: 
"  U  nos  i  garrons  tuit,  u  nos  tuit  i  morrons."  Later  (p.  218), 
L'uns  ne  doit  faillir  1'autre  por  or  ne  por  mangon. 

s "  Compainz,  ne  vos  creme's.  Od  vos  irai  et  mes  grans  parente"s. 
A  vingt  milliers  seromes  bien  nombre's.  Ne  vos  falroie  que  je  sui 
vos  jureV'  Ogier,  4931. 

"  Sire  Fromons  de  Bordelle  la  grant,  Compaignons  d'armes  avons 
este"  Ions  tens.  Ame"  vous  ai  de  fin  cuer  le"aument,  Bien  me  mon- 
trastes  a  rencommencement  Puis  en  1'estour  ou  j'entrai  fierement 
Vous  me  guerpites  et  li  votre  parant  (Garin  le  Loherain,  i,  p.  124; 
quoted  by  Flach.  See  op.  cit.}. 

3Et  Cador  1'a  tout  detrencie",  Si  a  son  compagnon  vengie"  (Per- 
ceval le  Gaulois,  15401). 
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obligation  in  case  the  compainz  challenged  was  unable  for 
any  reason,  to  fight.1 

The  compagnons  often  had  the  same  devices  painted  on 
their  shields.2  They  generally  shared  all  property  in 
common.3  A  compainz  was  required  to  obtain  his  fellow's 
permission  in  case  he  wished  to  marry.4  A  compainz  fre- 
quently married  his  fellow's  sister.5  In  case  of  his  fellow's 
death,  a  compainz,  if  a  bachelor,  often  married  the  widow. 

Compagnonage  of  the  Higher  Degree  lasted  until  the 
death  of  the  contracting  parties,6  until  one  of  these  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  of  dissolving  the  bond,  or  until  one 
of  these  broke  faith.7 

Compagnonage  of  the  Higher  Degree  flourished  in  all 
sections  of  France  during  the  epoch  of  the  migrations  of 
the  Frankish  tribes  and  the  early  days  of  the  Frankish 
Kingdom.  Unadapted  to  a  more  complicated  civilization, 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  long  survived  this  primitive  period. 

1  Roland  and  Renaut  de  Montauban  are  about  to  fight  a  duel.     But 
Roland    pauses :    "  Renaus,"    ce    dist    Rollans,    "  i    petit    m'atende"s. 
G'irai    a    Olivier    le    congie"    demander.     Car,    il    est   mes    compains 
plevis  et  afie"s.     Ne  puis  prendre  bataille  vers  home  qui   soit  ne"s, 
Que  li  quens  ne  la  face  se  il  li  vient  a  gre""  (Renaut  de  Montauban, 
p.  237). 

Ganelon  defies  Roland:  Et  Olivier  por  go  qu'est  sis  cumpainz 
(Roland,  285). 

2  Li  uns  a  nom  Semiramis,  Et  li  autres  est  ses  conpainz,  S'ont 
d'un  sanblant  lor  escuz  tainz  (Charrette,  5817). 

8  See  example  from  Girart  de  Vienne,  quoted  on  p.  413,  note  2. 
See  example  from  the  Daurel  et  Beton,  quoted  on  page  414,  note  1. 

4  See  Amis  et  Amiles,  1831. 

5  Roland  is  engaged  to  Aude,  Oliver's  sister.     See  the  example  from 
the  Girart  de  Vienne,  quoted  on  page  413,  note  2.     See  Otinel,  518. 

'  The  Quatre  Fits  Aymon  were  compagnon.     One  of  them  is  killed. 
Then:   Or  sont  descompaignie"  li  .IIIL  fil  Aymon.     Renaut  de 
taulan,   p.    189. 

1  See  Aye  d' Avignon,  24,  112,  124. 
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Probably,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  institution  by  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  presence  in  the  Arthurian  Cycle, 
in  the  Roland,  and  in  certain  Chansons  de  Geste  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Roland,1  is  due  to  the  already  noted 
fact  that  these  works  reflect  the  cultural  conditions  of  a 
period  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  their  composition.2 

WILLIAM  A.  STOWELL. 


1  The   influence  of  the  Roland  on  the  authors  of  such  works  as 
Jtenaut  de  Montauban,  Otinel,  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  Aiol,  Aye  d' Avignon, 
and  Amis  et  Amiles,  is  evident. 

2  See  supra,  p.  409. 


XV. —PUBLICATION   BEFORE   PRINTING 

When  the  student  of  medieval  literature  busies  him- 
self, as  he  must  so  often  do,  with  the  chronological  sequence 
of  an  author's  works,  he  finds  himself  saying  that  a  given 
writing  was  *  published  '  in  a  given  year.  What  does 
the  word  *  published  '  mean  ?  Obviously  it  must  mean 
something  different  from  the  modern  process  of  printer's 
proofs,  advance  notices,  public  sale,  and  book-reviews. 
When  the  textual  critic  strives  to  wrest  from  the  existing 
manuscripts  of  a  medieval  work  the  evidence  which  shall 
enable  him  to  reconstruct  the  author's  original  autograph, 
he  finds  himself  speaking  of  copies  made  directly  from 
this  autograph.  Under  what  conditions  were  these  earliest 
copies  ordinarily  made?  To  both  literary  historian  and 
textual  critic  it  should  be  of  service  to  make  as  clear  as 
may  be  just  what  was  involved  in  the  act  of  publication 
before  the  discovery  of  printing  introduced  the  sort  of 
publication  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  and  to  deter- 
mine under  what  conditions  an  author's  work  might 
circulate  during  his  lifetime. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  on  the  basis 
of  contemporary  evidence  the  conditions  of  publication 
which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  during  the  fourteenth 
and  early  fifteenth  centuries.1  The  conclusions  it  has  to 
present  are  in  no  way  startling.  They  show  the  medieval 

1  This  paper  covers  part  of  a  larger  investigation  on  the  '  Author 
and  his  Public  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages '  which  the  present  writer 
has  in  hand,  an  investigation  which  will  include  such  matters  as 
the  author's  relations  to  his  patron,  the  extent  of  his  reading  public, 
and  his  opportunities  for  winning  pecuniary  rewards. 
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author  acting  as  we  should  expect  him  to  act  under  the 
conditions  in  which  he  lived  and  worked.  They  may, 
however,  serve  to  make  these  conditions  somewhat  clearer 
and  more  real,  and  furnish  definite  proof  for  what  has 
been  merely  probable  conjecture. 

The  fullest  and  most  detailed  evidence  I  have  to  offer 
is  drawn  from  the  Latin  letters  of  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio.1 It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  set  forth  at  some 
length  the  circumstances  of  publication  in  Italy,  and  then 
inquire  more  briefly  how  far  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  similar  conditions  existed  in  the  North. 


There  are  two  letters  of  Boccaccio  from  which  may  be 
gathered  some  notion  of  what  was  involved  in  a  formal 
publication.  The  first  of  these  was  written  to  Maghi- 
nardo  dei  Cavalcanti  to  accompany  a  presentation  copy  of 
Boccaccio's  De  Casibus  Virorum  Illustriwn.2  The  author 
was  uncertain,  he  declares,  to  whom  he  should  dedicate 
the  work  which  lay  idle  on  his  hands.  *  For  I  had  not 
completely  made  up  my  mind  to  whom  I  wished  first  to 
send  it,  that  so  adorned,  it  might  add  something  to  its 
reputation,  and  that  supported  by  his  protection  it  might, 
under  better  auspices  than  I  could  give  it,  go  forth  to  the 

1  For  Petrarch's  Epistolae  de  Rebus  Familiaribus  ( referred  to  as 
Epist.  Fam.)  and  for  his  Epistolae  Variae  (Epist.  Var.)  I  have  used 
the  edition  of  G.  Fracassetti,  Florence,  1859-1863.  For  the  Epis- 
tolae de  Rebus  Senilibus  (Epist.  Sen.),  of  which  there  is  no  modern 
edition,  I  have  used  Fracassetti's  Italian  translation,  Lettere  Senile 
di  Francesco  Petrarca,  Florence,  1869-1870.  For  Boccaccio's  letters 
I  have  used  the  edition  of  Corazzini,  Lettere  Edite  ed  Inedite  di 
Boccaccio,  Florence,  1877  (Referred  to  as  Corazzini). 

'Corazzini,  pp.  363-367. 
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public  (prodiret  in  publicum).7  After  considering  var- 
ious possible  patrons — Pope,  Emperor,  or  Prince — he  dis- 
missed all  as  unworthy,  and  bethought  him  of  his  old 
friend,  Maghinardo,  whom  he  begs  to  receive  it  and  at 
leisure  read  it.  '  While  reading  it  do  not  disdain  to  cor- 
rect whatsoever  is  not  fitting.  Then,  when  it  shall  seem 
well,  share  it  with  your  friends  (hoc  inter  amicos  com- 
munices),  and  finally  send  it  forth  to  the  public  (emittas 
in  publicum)  under  your  name.' 

Very  similar  is  the  letter  in  which  Boccaccio  dedicates 
his  De  Claris  Mulieribus  to  Madonna  Andrea  Acciaioli.1 
'  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind/  he  says,  '  to  whom 
I  should  first  send  it,  that  it  might  not  languish  in  idleness 
on  my  hands,  and  that  aided  by  another's  favor  it  might 
more  safely  go  forth  to  the  public  (iret  in  publicum) 
....  To  you,  therefore,  I  send,  and  to  your  name  I 
dedicate,  what  I  have  so  far  written  concerning  famous 
women.  .  .  .  Finally,  if  you  shall  think  fitting  to  give  it 
courage  to  go  forth  to  the  public  (procedendi  in  publicum), 
sent  out  (emissus)  under  your  auspices  it  will  go  free, 
as  I  think,  from  the  insults  of  the  malicious.' 

Through  the  courtly  compliment  of  these  lines  we  can, 
I  think,  see  something  of  the  simple  fact  of  medieval 
publication.  Until  this  formal  presentation,  the  work  had 
lain  idle  on  the  author's  hands,  it  had  not  yet  gone  out 
'  in  medium/  '  in  publicum/  The  recipient  of  such  a 
dedicatory  copy,  however,  was  at  full  liberty  to  do  with 
the  work  what  he  pleased,  to  lend  it  freely  to  his  friends 
(inter  amicos  communicare) ,  and  permit  copies  to  be  made. 
It  would  seem  that  the  patron  was  even  under  some 
obligation  to  further  its  circulation  (emitter -e  in  publi- 
cum). Once  in  the  possession  of  the  public,  a  work  was 

JCorazzini,  pp.  231-234. 
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beyond  the  author's  control ;  and  his  literary  fame  was  at 
the  rnercy  of  the  critics. 

To  an  author  so  jealous  of  his  fame  as  was  Boccaccio's 
friend,  Petrarch,  the  irrevocableness  of  such  publication 
was  full  of  terror.  It  is  well  known  that  he  never  con- 
sented to  the  publication  of  his  great  epic,  Africa,  which 
did  not  circulate  till  after  his  death.  To  his  friend,  Bar- 
bato  di  Solmona,  who  had  asked  for  a  copy  of  it,  he  writes 
in  1352  that  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  publish  it.1  If  it 
ever  does  see  the  light,  it  shall  go  first  to  Barbato's  door. 
It  is  well  to  let  the  work  mature;  for  there  is  no  calling 
it  back  when  once  it  has  gone  out  to  the  public  (semel  in 
publicum  egressae).  And  in  the  same  year  he  writes  to 
the  Abbot  of  Corvara,  who  had  asked  to  see  the  poem, 
that  it  still  needs  much  revision.2  1:/. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Boccaccio  in  1363  r>  Petrarch 
relates  how  some  years  before,  when  the  growing  fame  of 
his  Africa  had  spread  much  farther  than  he  desired,  he 
had  allowed  his  friend,  Barbato,  to  take  a  copy  of  thirty- 
four  verses  of  the  poem  which  he  greatly  admired.  Bar- 
bato promised  that  they  should  never  leave  his  hand ;  but 
he  broke  his  promise,  and  permitted  others  to  copy  them. 
From  that  day  Petrarch  never  entered  the  library  of  a 
litterato  without  finding  his  poor  verses,  the  native  rude- 
ness of  which  had  been  made  worse  by  the  corruptions  of 
the  copyist.  The  verses,  published  before  their  time, 
passed  not  only  the  Po  and  the  Appenines,  but  also  the 
Alps  and  the  Danube.4 


Fam.,   12,  7.  2  Epist.  Fam.,   13,   11. 

*Epist.  Sen.,  2,  1. 

4  Several  MS.  copies  of  these  34  verses  are  still  in  existence.  In 
1781  Lefebre  de  Villebrune,  finding  one  of  the  MSS.,  took  the  lines  to 
be  a  lost  fragment  of  Silius  Italicus,  whose  works  he  was  editing, 
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Boccaccio  was  destined  to  suffer  on  a  much  larger  scale 
from  unauthorized  publication  through  the  promise-break- 
ing of  a  friend.  In  a  letter  written  to  Pietro  di  Monte- 
forte  in  1373  1  lie  speaks  of  the  premature  publication  of 
his  De  Genealogia  Deorum  which  Pietro  is  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  and  the  learned  by  his 
praises.  Boccaccio  had  carried  the  book  with  him  on  his 
journeys  with  the  intention  of  revising  and  correcting  it. 
He  allowed  his  friend,  Hugo  de  Sancto  Severino,  to  read 
it,  and  then  against  his  will  permitted  him  to  have  a  tran- 
script made  of  it.  Hugo  promised  that  he  would  not  give 
any  cne  else  a  copy  until  he  had  corrected  in  his  copy 
whatever  Boccaccio  should  correct  in  his  own.  But  the 
promise  apparently  has  not  been  kept,  since  Pietro  has 
seen  the  work  with  all  its  faults  where  much  needs  revising. 
(  And  what  is  most  grievous  to  me,  I  hear  that  it  has  been 
spread  abroad  (divulgatus)  among  many,  not  by  my 
liberality  but  as  the  gift  of  another;  so  that  all  hope  is 
taken  from  me  of  making  over  into  something  better  an 
imperfect  work.' 

Before  its  formal  publication  a  work  might  become 
known,  as  the  instances  just  given  will  suggest,  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  author's  personal  friends.  The  au- 
thor might  read  his  work  aloud,  as  Petrardi  did  in  the 
case  of  his  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Griselda  story,  or  he 
might  send  an  advance  copy  to  a  friend  for  criticism  and 
advice,  with  the  understanding,  express  or  implied,  that 
he  should  not  permit  it  to  be  copied  and  circulated. 

and  accused   Petrarch   of  having  copied  Silius  in  his  Africa.     See 
Fracassetti's  note  in  his  translation  of  the  Lettere  Senile,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  94-97.     One  can  imagine  Petrarch's  rage  at  his  friend  Barbato, 
could  he  have  foreseen  this   charge. 
1  Corazzini,  pp.   349-358. 
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Petrarch,  for  example,  sends  to  Giovanni,  Bishop  of  01- 
miitz,  his  Bucolicum  Carmen  with  the  statement  that 
Giovanni  is  the  first  whom  he  has  permitted  to  have  it  en- 
tire;  though  he  has  allowed  many  to  see  it.1  To  Modio  di 
Parma  he  sends  two  opuscula,  asking  him  to  tell  him  what 
displeases  and  to  mark  with  a  star  the  parts  which  he  ap- 
proves.2 And  again  we  find  Petrarch  similarly  indicating 
with  a  cross  a  hypermetrical  line  in  a  poem  of  Zanobi  di 
Firenze  sent  to  him  for  criticism.3  In  another  letter 
Petrarch  speaks  of  a  copy  of  his  own  work,  De  Vita  Soli- 
laria,  which  was  the  first  copy  he  had  had  transcribed; 
and  in  consequence,  as  is  wont  to  happen,  all  the  margins 
were  full  of  corrections  and  additions.4 

Even  after  a  work  had  gone  from  his  hands  an  author 
might  try  to  correct  a  slip  which  he  had  not  before  noticed. 
In  a  letter  to  an  unknown  correspondent,5  written  perhaps 
in  1363,  Petrarch  says  that  about  a  year  before,  when  he 
was  making  large  additions  to  his  Bucolics,  he  was  walk- 
ing one  day  along  the  seashore  when  a  verse  occurred  to 
him  which  he  wished  to  add.  Lest  he  should  forget  it, 
he  wrote  it  down  on  the  margin  of  his  Africa  which  he 
happened  to  have  with  him.  He  then  forgot  where  he  had 
written  it;  till  just  the  other  day  his  eye  fell  on  it.  He 
has  sent  it  to  his  friends  at  Milan,  who  had  copies  of  the 
work,  and  to  Donate.  He  now  sends  it  to  his  corres- 
pondent with  directions  for  its  insertion  at  the  proper 
place  in  the  tenth  eclogue.  In  a  letter  to  Boccaccio, 
written  in  1359, 6  Petrarch  says  that  he  has  just  discov- 
ered certain  infelicities  in  his  Bucolics,  and  in  particular, 

1  Epist.   Fam.,   23,   6.  'Epist.  Fam.,  12,  18. 

*  Epist.  Var.,  60.  *  Epist.  Sen.,  16,  3. 

*  Epist.  Var.,  65. 

9  Epist.  Fam.,  22,  2. 
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certain  passages  in  which  he  had  unwittingly  echoed  lines 
of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Boccaccio  had  been  given  a  copy 
of  the  work,  and  Petrarch  now  asks  him  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  transcribe  it,  and  in  particular  not  to  give  a  copy 
of  it  to  our  friend  Francisco.  He  sends  him,  moreover, 
new  lines  which  he  wishes  him  to  substitute  in  his  manu- 
script for  those  which  offend  on  the  score  of  plagiarism. 
The  way  in  which  Petrarch  happened  to  notice  these 
defects  in  his  work,  which  is  detailed  in  the  same  letter, 
is  of  even  greater  interest  for  this  investigation.  Boccac- 
cio and  Petrarch  had  been  together,  and  with  Boccaccio's 
help  Petrarch  had  begun  the  task  of  revising  the  exem- 
plars of  the  Bucolics  (exemplaribus  revidendis).  Boccac- 
cio had  read  aloud,  apparently  from  the  original  manu- 
script, while  Petrarch  revised  the  copies  which  had  been 
made  from  it.  Boccaccio  had  been  obliged  to  depart  before 
the  task  was  finished,  and  had  been  allowed  to  take  away 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  work,  presumably  one  which  had 
been  '  proof-read,'  and  from  it  he  had  been  authorized 
to  make  other  copies.  After  his  departure  Petrarch 
pressed  into  the  service  another  friend  who  read  slowly 
and  hesitatingly.  Infelicities  which  in  Boccaccio's  fluent 
reading  had  not  caught  his  attention  became  manifest  to 
him  in  the  slower  reading  of  the  substitute.  He  altered 
the  work  in  all  the  exemplars  in  his  possession,  and  begged 
Boccaccio  to  make  the  same  corrections  in  the  copy  which 
he  had  taken  with  Mm.  It  would  appear  from  the  con- 
text that  all  this  happened  at  the  time  of  the  formal  publi- 
cation of  the  work.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  an 
edition  of  several  exemplars  had  been  prepared,  probably 
with  the  intention  of  sending  them  simultaneously  to 
several  friends  and  patrons,  and  that  the  author  himself 
undertook  the  '  proof-reading '  of  the  whole  edition. 
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That  Petrarch  was  in  the  habit  of  revising  personally 
manuscripts  of  his  own  works  prepared  by  scribes  whom 
he  employed,  arid  intended  for  presentation  to  friends 
and  patrons,  may  be  learned  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Pandolfo  Malatesta.1  With  the  letter  Petrarch  sent  a 
volume  containing  his  writings  in  the  vernacular  for  which 
Pandolfo  had  asked.  Petrarch  regrets  that  these  foolish 
trifles  of  his  youth  are  in  circulation.  But  how  can  he 
now  help  it?  For  a  long  time  they  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  all.  He  cannot  refuse  to  Pandolfo  what  all 
possess.  He  apologizes  for  his  slowness  in  complying  with 
Pandolfo's  request  and  for  the  badness  of  the  writing, 
jfor  which  the  scarcity  of  copyists  and  the  slowness  of  their 
work  have  been  to  blame.  ~Nor  is  the  binding  of  the 
volume  as  elegant  as  he  could  have  wished.  If  Pandolfo 
finds  errors  in  the  text  here  and  there,  it  is  because  Pe- 
trarch is  so  busy  that  he  has  been  forced  to  leave  the 
revision  of  it  to  others,  while  he  himself  has  barely  given 
it  a  single  and  very  hasty  reading.2 

I  have  found  two  instances  from  the  succeeding  century 
of  similar  proof-reading  on  the  part  of  the  author.  A 
manuscript  of  Guarino's  translation  of  Lucian's  Calumnia 
has  at  the  end  a  note  which  says  that  the  volume  was 
written  in  1424  and  then  emended  '  audiente  Guarino ' 
in  1427.3  A  splendid  copy  of  the  Thucydides  trans- 
lation of  Laurentius  Valla,  made  in  145 2,  has  at  its  close 
this  note :  'This  codex  of  Thucydides  ...  I,  Laurentius 

1  Epist.  Sen.,  13,  10;  cf.  Epist.  Var.,  9. 

2  Epist.  Var.,  9 :    '  Incorrectionem  operis  si  qua  erit,  mea  excuset 
oceupatio,   qua   obsessus   feci   liaec   per  alios  revideri,  quamquam   ego 
ipse  vix  demum  semel  raptim  oculo  trepidante  perlegerim.' 

3  W.  Wattenbach:  Das  Schriftwesen  im  Mittelalter,  3d  ed.,  Leipsie, 
1896,  p.  339. 
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.  .  .  have  revised  with  the  same  John  who  has  so  splen- 
didly written  it.  Therefore  I  have  subscribed  it  with  my 
autograph,  that  this  codex  may  be  the  archetype  of  my 
trans] ation,  from  which  other  exemplars  can  be  emended.'  l 

This  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  purity  of  his  text 
Petrarch  shows  in  many  passages  of  his  letters.  When  he 
sends  to  Barbato  di  Solmona  a  copy  of  the  Poetic  Epistles 
already  dedicated  to  him,  he  accompanies  the  volume  with 
a  letter  2  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  long  been  doubtful 
whether  to  send  the  epistles  or  suppress  them,  since  they 
were  written  when  he  was  young  and  immature.  He 
would  have  yielded  to  his  wish  and  destroyed  them,  were 
it  not  that  the  epistles  included  in  the  first  part  of  the 
collection  had  already  been  published  (in  publicum  exi- 
vissent),  and  are  scattered  among  his  friends,  and,  as  he 
suspects,  in  incorrect  form.  His  fame,  which  he  would 
wish  to  guard  by  the  suppression  of  the  poems,  now 
demands  that  they  should  go  forth  in  a  correct  copy  from 
which  other  copies  may  take  their  pattern  (normam  capi- 
ant). 

Continually  and  bitterly  Petrarch  complains  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  scribes,  and  of  the  carelessness  of  those 
whom  he  can  get  '  who  are  wont  not  to  copy,  but  to  write 
something  totally  different  from  what  is  set  before  them.'  3 
In  several  instances  Petrarch  is  forced  to  make  copies  of 
his  writings  with  his  own  hand.4  At  times  he  had  in  his 
household  young  men  who  acted  as  amanuenses ;  5  at  times 
he  sent  a  work  away  to  be  copied  by  professional  scribes- 
Petrarch  writes  from  Venice  to  his  friend,  Modio  di 

1  Wattenbach,  p.  339.  "Epist.  Fam.,  22,  3. 

»  Epist.  Sen.,  5,  1. 

4  Epist.  Fam.,  20,  5;  Epist.  Var.,  49. 

8  Epist.  Fam.,   18,  5. 
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Parma,  asking  him  to  look  after  the  copying  of  his  De 
Vita  Solitama:  1  '  If,  as  I  hope,  it  has  been  copied,  have 
it  illuminated  and  richly  bound  by  Master  Benedict,  and 
then  have  original  and  copy  wrapped  in  waxed  cloth  and 
sent  to  me.7 

It  seems  plain  that  in  fourteenth-century  Italy  the 
author  was  in  the  first  instance  his  own  publisher.  It 
was  his  task  to  secure  the  labor  of  copyists  and  to  oversee 
and  revise  their  work.  How  large  his  first  edition  may 
have  been  we  have  no  means  of  telling ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  time  of  publication  copies  of  the  work  were  sent 
to  several  patrons  or  friends.  Save  accidentally  through 
the  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  a  work  was  not  allowed  to 
circulate  until  it  had  received  its  final  revision  and  had 
been  f ormally  presented  and  '  released  7 ;  though  before  this 
it  might  have  become  known  to  a  good  many  people  pri- 
vately. After  the  formal  publication,  each  copy  which 
had  been  presented  could  be  freely  copied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  recipient;  so  that  the  recipients  might  become 
secondary  publishers,  as  it  were.  To  them  the  author 
communicated  any  alterations  he  might  wish  to  make  in 
his  work.  From  time  to  time,  at  the  request  of  friends, 
he  would  have  made  under  his  own  supervision  new  ex- 
emplars ;  and  these  would  naturally  incorporate  any  alter- 
ations he  might  have  made  in  the  meanwhile.  I  have 
found  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  professional  booksellers, 
the  stationarii  and  libmrii  played  any  direct  part  in  the 
process  of  publication. 

Wattenbach  has  shown 2  that  they  were  regular  pur- 
veyors of  books  in  France  and  Italy  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Richard  de  Bury  tells  us  3 

1  Epist.  For.,  4.  'Pp.  561-562. 

8  Philobiblon,  Cap.  8. 
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that  tie  regularly  employed  stationarii  and  librarii  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  to  send  him  new  books. 
After  a  book  had  been  given  to  the  public,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  a  professional  bookseller  from  borrow- 
ing a  copy  of  it  and  transcribing  it  for  a  customer.  In 
this  capacity  the  stationarii  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
circulation  of  a  work;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  had  any  direct  dealings  with  them, 
nor  that  they  had  any  one  to  act  as  publisher  for  them  as 
Atticus  in  ancient  times  had  done  for  Cicero.1 


II 


Though  the  more  feudal  organization  of  society  in 
France  and  England  made  the  author  in  these  countries 
rather  more  dependent  on  his  patron  than  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  seem  to  have  been,  the  circumstances  of  publi- 
cation were,  so  far  as  all  the  evidence  shows,  closely  simi- 
lar. Very  common  in  the  manuscripts  of  fourteenth-cen- 
tury French  authors  are  the  miniatures  which  show  the 
author  on  bended  knee  before  the  throne  of  a  royal  or 
ducal  patron  presenting  in  person  a  copy  of  his  finished 

1  The  stationarii  seem,  however,  to  have  acted  as  publishers  for 
the  universities.  Rashdall  (Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  1,  p.  192)  refers  to  a  statute  of  the  University  of  Bologna  which 
required  that  every  doctor,  after  holding  a  disputation,  should, 
under  penalty  of  fine,  write  out  his  argument  and  deliver  it  to 
the  General  Bedel  of  the  University,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  stationarii  for  publication.  And  Wattenbach  (p. 
561,  n.  3)  quotes  a  censor's  order  of  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  issued  in  1418,  which  concerns  a  volume  of  Wiclif's 
writings:  '  Approbatum  universitatis  nomine  ac  auctoritate  station- 
ariis  tradatur  ut  copietur;  et  facta  collatione  fideli  petentibus 
vendatur  justo  pretio  sive  detur,  originali  in  cista  aliqua  univer- 
sitatis extunc  perpetuo  remanente.5 

8 
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work.  This  formal  presentation  to  the  patron  constituted 
the  final  and  definite  publication.  To  such  a  formal  pre- 
sentation Chaucer  is  evidently  looking  forward  when  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  Alcestis  gives 
her  command  to  the  poet: 

And  whan  this  book  is  maad,  yive  hit  the  quene 
On  my  behalfe,  at  Eltham  or  at  Shene.1 

As  with  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  in  Italy,  there  seems 
generally  to  have  intervened  a  period  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  and  this  formal  presentation,  during 
which  the  author  revised  his  work  and  sought  the  counsel 
of  friends.  In  the  alliterative  poem  of  advice  to  King 
Richard  II,  written  in  1399,  to  which  Skeat  has  given  the 
title  '  Richard  the  Redeless/  the  author  says  of  his  work 
that  the  King's  council  and  clerks  may  anlend  what  is 
amiss  in  it: 

ffor  ^it  it  is  secrette  •  and  so  it  shall  lenger, 
Tyll  wyser  wittis  •  han  waytid  it  ouere, 
That  it  be  lore  laweffull  :  and  lusty  to  here.2 

Guillaume  de  Deguileville,  in  the  preface  to  his  Peleri- 
nage  de  la  Vie  Humaine,8  tells  us  that  he  first  wrote  down 
his  dream  in  1330  but  intended  to  correct  and  revise  it. 
It  was  stolen  from  him  and  published  abroad  throughout 
the  world.  The  thief  had  little  thought  of  the  authorV 
profit.  Until  the  theft  he  had  been  free  to  cut  out  pas- 
sages and  add  others  as  lie  wished;  but  the  unauthorized 
publication  has  taken  away  this  freedom.  Now  after  a 

'B  496-497. 

2  Prologue  61-63  (Piers  the  Plowman  and  Richard  the  Redeless, 
ed.  Skeat,  1,  605). 

'  See  the  E.  E.  T.  S.  edition  of  Lydgate's  translation  of  the 
Ptlerinage,  pp.  6-8. 
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period  of  twenty-five  years  he  has  made  a  thorough  re- 
vision, which  he  will  send  forth  to  every  country  where  the 
work  has  previously  been  against  his  will.  It  ought 
not  to  have  travelled  thus  without  his  leave. 

During  this  period  of  incubation  the  author  might  read 
aloud  from  his  work,  as  Froissart  read  his  Meliador  at 
the  house  of  the  Count  de  Foix,1  or  as  Deschamps,  charged 
by  his  friend  Machaut  to  present  to  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders a  copy  of  Machaut's  Vdir  Dit,  read  the  poem  aloud, 
6  present  maint  chevalier/  2  There  are  a  number  of  pas- 
sages in  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  in  his  Legend  of  Good 
Women  which  indicate  that  Chaucer  had  such  an  audience 
in  mind  as  he  wrote.3 

For  the  author's  personal  supervision  of  the  transcrib- 
ing and  illuminating  of  the  copies  of  his  works  intended 
for  presentation  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Christine 
de  Pisan  personally  attended  to  the  preparation  of  sump- 
tuous manuscripts  of  her  own  works  for  presentation,  at 
their  express  command,  to  the  Due  de  Berry  and  to  the 
Queen,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  and  received  therefor  most  gen- 
erous recompense.4  When  Froissart  visited  King  Richard 
II  in  1395,  he  took  care  to  have  written,  engrossed,  and 
illuminated  all  the  treatises  of  love  and  morality  which  he 
had  composed  during  the  preceding  thirty-four  years,  and 
presented  this  copy  to  the  King  in  person.5  Of  the  au- 

1  Chroniques,  ed.  Lettenhove,  Vol.  11,  p.  85.     Cf.  also  Froissart's 
poem,  Le  Dit  du  Florin. 

2  (Euvres  de  Deschamps,  ed.  Queux,  Vol.  1,  pp.  248-249    (Balade 
127). 

3  Troilus  1,  5;  1,  30;  1,  50-52;  2,  29-31;  2,  43-44;  2,  1751;  3,  499; 
5,    1785.     Legend   1554,   2401-2402.     Anelida   165-167.     Cf.   Tatlock, 
Development  and  Chronology  of  Chaucer's  Works,  pp.   110-111. 

4  CEuvres  Pottiques  de  Christine  de  Pisan,  ed.  Maurice  Roy,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  vi,  xii,  248-249. 

5  Chroniques,   ed.  Lettenhove,  Vol.   15,  p.   141. 
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thor  s  revision  or  (  proof-reading  '  of  the  work  of  his  copy- 
ist we  have  a  clear  case  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Chaucer 
addressed  to  Adam,  i  his  owne  scriveyn,'  in  which  he  calls 
down  plagues  upon  the  scribe  if,  when  there  is  again 
occasion  to  transcribe  Boece  or  Troilus,  he  does  not  copy 
truly  what  the  poet  has  written: 

So  ofte  a  daye  I  mot  thy  werk  renewe, 

Hit  to  correcte  and  eek  to  rubbe  and  scrape; 

And  al  is  through  thy  negligence  and  rape.1 

Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay,  in  his  edition  of  Gower's  Latin 
poems,2  describes  four  manuscripts  of  Vox  Clamantis 
which  he  regards  as  contemporary  with  Gower's  lifetime, 
in  all  of  which  considerable  passages  have  been  erased 
and  other  matter  substituted.  The  evidence  which  he 
presents  seems  to  make  clear  that  they  were  all  written 
in  one  scriptorium,  and  that  they  were  finished  and  in 
the  author's  possession  when  he  determined  to  make  cer- 
tain revisions.  The  revisions,  however,  are  not  quite  iden- 
tical in  the  four ;  so  that  we  have  apparently  the  phenome- 
non of  an  edition,  of  which  four  copies  have  survived  to 
us,  made  for  Gower  and  issued  by  him  from  time  to  time 
with  successive  revisions  and  alterations. 

From  the  evidence  at  my  disposal  I  have  cited  only  a 
few  examples ;  but  they  are  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  show  that 
the  conclusions  already  reached  from  an  examination  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  Italy  are  true  also  for  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  author  was,  in  the  North  as  in 
-the  South,  his  own  editor  and  publisher.  When  a  work 
had  gone  from  his  hands,  to  be  sure,  he  could  not  prevent 
the  free  multiplication  of  copies,  with  its  accompaniment 

1  Oxford  Chaucer,  1,  p.  379. 

3  Works  of  John  Gower,  Vol.  4,  pp.  lix-lxv. 
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of  errors  and  corruptions.  Only  as  from  time  to  time  he 
reissued  the  work  under  his  own  supervision  could  he 
6  proof-read  '  the  new  copy  and  scold  the  scribe  into  greater 
care.  Chaucer  could  blackguard  Adam  his  own  scribe; 
but  for  the  rest  he  could  only  pray  God: — 

That  noon  miswryte  thee 
Ne  thee  mismetre  for  defaute  of  tonge.1 

This  continued  activity  of  the  author  as  (  proof-reader  ? 
and  publisher  must  inevitably  have  given  rise  to  repeated 
revision  of  minor  details.  The  author's  concern  for  the 
purity  of  his  text  which  led  him  to  revise  each  several 
copy  prepared  under  his  orders  would  also  lead  to  a  con- 
tinual and  progressive  alteration  in  phrasing  and  metre.' 
Each  copy  might  in  this  way  take  on  the  character  of  a 
new  recension.  I  need  only  suggest  that  this  probability 
is  one  which  must  be  carefully  taken  into  account  by  the 
textual  critic. 

EGBERT  K.  KOOT. 


iTroilus,  5,  1795-1796. 


XVI.— MRS.    BERN'S  BIOGRAPHY   A    FICTION 

The  personal  history  of  Mrs.  Behn,  commonly  called  the 
first  Englishwoman  to  earn  her  livelihood  by  authorship, 
has  long  been  regarded  as  unusually  interesting.  The 
daughter  of  a  barber  named  John  Johnson,  she  was  bap- 
tized at  Wye,  Kent,  10  July,  1640.1  She  was  buried  in 
London,  20  April,  1689.2  We  find  that  her  career,  as 
generally  related,  falls  into  three  principal  episodes.  (1) 
With  a  relative  whom  in  Oroonoko  she  calls  her  father, 
and  who  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Surinam, 
she  went  to  that  colony,  where  she  met  the  royal  slave 
who  is  the  hero  of  her  story,  and  where  she  remained 
until  about  1658.  (2)  She  married  a  London  merchant 
of  Dutch  extraction,  named  Behn,  but  was  widowed  by 
1666.  (3)  In  the  latter  part  of  1666,  while  acting  as  a 
political  agent  at  Antwerp,  she  gained,  through  a  Dutch 
lover  of  hers  named  Yander  Albert,  early  information  of 
the  famous  raid  by  De  Ruyter  on  the  English  ships  in 
the  Thames  and  Medway;  but  her  timely  warning  was 
ridiculed  by  the  British  government  officials,  and  she 
retired  from  the  secret  service  to  devote  herself  to  litera- 
ture. Momentary  doubts  whether  these  data  are  not  in 
some  particulars  inaccurate  have  occasionally  been  ex- 
pressed during  the  last  sixty  years;  but  the  suspicions, 

1Note  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Winchelsea  (which,  as  it 
alludes  to  the  Life  <md  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Behn,  must  have  been  made 
in  or  after  1696),  and  parish  register  of  Wye, — both  reported  by 
Edmund  Gosse  in  Athenceum,  6  September,  1884. 

2  Westminster  Abbey  Registers   (1876),  p.  223,  n.  2. 
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never  very  strong,  have  always  quickly  died  away.1  The 
story  as  outlined  above  has  been  substantially  accepted 
and  retold,  not  only  by  the  compilers  of  popular  works  of 
reference,  but  by  scholars  like  Walter  Raleigh,  Richard 
Garnett,  W.  H.  Hudson,  H.  S.  Canby,  and  Miss  C.  E. 
Morgan,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  Mrs.  Behn, — namely  Edmund  Gosse,  P.  Siegel,  and 
E.  A.  Baker.2 

All  biographers  who  have  recounted  the  three  above- 
stated  episodes  drew  their  information  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  two  sources, — (1)  the  autobiographical  state- 
ments in  Mrs.  Behn's  OroonoJco  and  The  Fair  Jilt  (1688), 
and  (2)  The  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Behn  (1696). 3 
The  absolute  untrustworthiness  of  the  first  of  these  sources 

1  H.  J.  Rose,  New  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  iv  (1848), 
p.  10. — Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  Ser.,  in  (1863),  p.  368;  6th  Ser.,  x 
(1884),  p.  244;  8th  Ser.,  I  (1892),  p.  145.— Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Green, 
Preface  to  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1666-1667,  (1864), 
p.  xxviii. — J.  L.  Chester,  Westminster  Abbey  Registers  (1876), 
p.  223,  n.  2. — P.  Siegel,  in  Anglia,  xxv  (1902),  pp.  87  and  90. 

3  Julia  Kavanagh,  English  Women  of  Letters  (1862),  pp.  4-13. — 
Edmund  Gosse,  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  iv  (1885),  pp. 
129-131 ;  and  in  second  edition,  n  (1908),  pp.  130  ff. — Walter  Raleigh, 
The  English  Novel,  5th  ed.  (1906),  pp.  107-109. — Richard  Garnett, 
The  Age  of  Dryden,  (1895),  pp.  146-147.— W.  H.  Hudson,  Idle  Hours 
in  a  Library  (1897),  pp.  155-157. — Andre"  Lichtenberger,  Le  Social- 
isme  Utopique  (1898),  pp.  8-12. — P.  Siegel,  Aphra  Behn's  Gedichte 
und  Prosawerke,  Anglia,  xxv  (1902),  pp.  86 ff.  (praised  by  Miss 
Morgan  (p.  75)  for  its  "careful  and  adequate  treatment"). — 
Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  n  (1902),  p.  68. — E.  A.  Baker,  Intro- 
duction to  The  Novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  (1905). — H.  S.  Canby, 
The  Short  Story  in  English  (1909),  pp.  163-167. — Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  llth  ed.,  in  (1910)^  p.  657. — Charlotte  E.  Morgan,  The 
Rise  of  the  Novel  of  Manners  (1911),  pp.  75  ff. — The  Cambridge  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vn  (1912),  pp.  159-161. 

3  Edward  Arber,  The  Term  Catalogues,  u  (1905),  pp.  230  and 
578.— Cf.  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  n  (1908),  p.  131. 
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has  recently  been  revealed,  however,  by  the  discovery  that 
Mrs.  Behn  in  Oroonoko  deliberately  and  circumstantially 
lied.  No  relation  of  hers  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
of  Surinam ;  her  description  of  the  colony  was  stolen  from 
George  Warren's  Impartial  Description  of  Surinam;  and 
the  events  in  which  she  says  she  participated  were  imag- 
inary. l 

On  turning  to  The  Fair  Jilt,  one  finds  matter  for  sus- 
picion. Mrs.  Behn  tells  us  that  the  events  therein  related 
aroused  great  public  excitement  in  Antwerp  about  1666, 
and  that  she  is  giving  us  the  true  name  of  the  hero;  but 
history  knows  no  such  personage  as  her  "  Prince  Tarquin, 
of  the  race  of  the  last  kings  of  Kome,"  who  entered  into 
a  notorious  marriage,  became  involved  in  crime,  and  made 
a  sensational  escape  from  public  execution  in  full  view 
of  thousands  of  people.  This  short  melodramatic  romance 
has  not  even  such  touches  of  second-hand  realism  as  appear 
in  Oroonoko,  yet  it  is  as  earnestly  vouched  for  by  Mrs. 
Behn,2  that  observant  eye-witness,  who  kept  "  journal 
observations."  3  It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  fanciful  story 
that  we  come  upon  its  only  autobiographic  remark, — that 
Mrs.  Behn  was  sent  to  Antwerp  by  King  Charles  in  1665 
or  1666.  Of  course  we  may  not  deny  offhand  the  truth 
of  that  assertion;  but  in  view  of  Mrs.  Behn's  frequent 

1  Ernest  Bernbaura,  Mrs.  Behn's  Oroonoko,  in  the  George  Lyman 
Kittredge  Anniversary  Papers  (1913),  pp.  419-433. 

"  On  the  conventional  character  of  authors'  declarations  of  veracity, 
see  A.  J.  Tieje,  A  Peculiar  Phase  of  the  Theory  of  Realism  in  Pre- 
Richardsonian  Fiction,  in  Publ.  Mod.  Lang.  Ass.  of  Am.,  xxvm 
(1913),  pp.  213ft7.  Their  presence  is,  however,  no  proof  of  fiction; 
for  of  course  veracious  historians  may  and  do  make  similar  declara- 
tions. 

3  The  Fair  Jilt,  in  Mrs.  Behn's  Plays,  Histories,  and  Novels,  ed. 
John  Pearson  (1871),  v,  pp.  205,  243,  263. 
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falsehoods  in  Oroonoko,  we  cannot  accept  it  on  her  uncor- 
roborated word.  Does  there  exist  any  reliable  evidence 
to  support  it  ? 

Seven  years  after  Mrs.  Behn's  death,  Charles  Gildon 
issued  her  play,  The  Younger  Brother,  and  prefixed  to  it 
An  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Incomparable  Mrs.  Behn. 
In  this  two  and  a  half  page  document,  her  first  biography, 
is  the  following  passage : 

She  married  Mr.  Behn,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Dutch  war  grew  to  such  an  esteem  for  wit,  nay  and  judgment 
too,  and  which  is  more  uncommon  in  the  fair  sex — secrecy  and 
management  of  public  affairs, — that  she  was  employed  by  King 
Charles  the  Second  in  several  negotiations  in  Flanders  which  re- 
quired industry  and  caution,  and  which  she  quitted  with  all  the 
applause  success  could  gain  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  heart  of  a 
king  that  had  always  a  peculiar  value  for  that  sex.  How  grateful 
he  was,  or  whether  her  service  made  his  satisfaction  extend  to  a 
reward,  I  have  forgot. 

Though  this  statement  is  much  more  wordy  than  Mrs. 
Behn's  in  The  Fair  Jilt,1  it  is  only  a  little  less  vague.  In 
a  very  specific  and  detailed  form,  however,  the  story  re- 
appears the  same  year  (1696),  again  under  the  auspices 
of  Gildon,  in  the  second  of  the  two  sources  of  biographic 
information, — the  Life  and  Memoirs,  "written  by  one 
of  the  fair  sex."  2  Here  for  the  first  time  we  are  told 

1P.  243.  She  tells  us  that  for  six  years  after  the  last  year  of 
King  Charles's  banishment  (1659-1660),  Prince  Tarquin  travelled 
"  up  and  down  the  world,  and  then  arrived  at  Antwerp,  about  the 
time  of  my  being  sent  there  by  King  Charles." 

2  The  Histories  and  Novels  of  Mrs.  Behn  .  .  .  And  Love  Letters 
never  before  printed:  together  with  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Behn,  written 
by  one  of  the  Fair  Sex  (1696).  Recorded  in  the  Term  Catalogues,  II, 
578.  This  is  apparently  the  first  edition.  A  "fifth"  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  like  the  "eighth"  (reprinted  in  1871  by  John 
Pearson,  and  referred  to  in  this  paper),  it  contains  a  dedication 
signed  "  Charles  Gildon." 
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of  the  Dutch  lover  Vander  Albert  apprising  Mrs.  Behn 
of  the  coming  attack  on  the  Thames  fleet;  and  here  we 
find  in  general  such  circumstantiality  of  narration  as 
permits  investigation  of  its  truth.  Indeed,  since  Mrs. 
Behn's  autobiographic  remarks  are  untrustworthy,  the 
problem  of  her  true  biography  reduces  itself  to  the  question 
whether  the  Life  and  Memoirs  is  authentic. 

Fifty-five  of  its  seventy-three  pages  contain  comic  and 
sentimental  incidents,  mostly  related  in  letters.  These  are 
mere  appendages  to  the  principal  episodes  of  Mrs.  Behn's 
career,  and  their  credibility  depends  upon  that  of  the  latter. 
Our  hopes  of  gaining  true  information  on  the  principal 
points,  are  raised  by  the  engaging  assurance  of  the  "  fair  " 
author:  "  I  knew  her  [Mrs.  Behn]  intimately  well."  But 
it  soon  strikes  us  as  singular  that,  though  she  elaborates 
with  considerable  fullness  on  those  episodes  which  had 
already  been  briefly  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Behn  herself  or 
by  Gildon,  she  gives  no  entirely  new  facts  of  importance. 
There  remain  periods  in  Mrs.  Behn's  life  which  are  ap- 
parently as  unknown  to  this  bosom  friend  as  they  are  to  us. 
Again,  though  she  avers  that  Mrs.  Behn  had  no  secrets 
from  her,  she  was  not  advised  of  the  fictitious  character 
of  Mrs.  Behn's  pretended  journey  to  Surinam,  but  repeats 
with  almost  verbal  fidelity  what  was  fabled  about  that 
adventure  in  OroonoJco.  Even  if  we  assume  that  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  she*  was  imposed  upon  by  a  plausible 
story,  it  is  rather  strange  that  she,  a  woman,  should  so 
decidedly  underestimate  Aphara's  l  age.  She  insists  that 

1 "  Aphara "  seems  to  me  the  proper  spelling.  It  appears  thus 
in  Mrs.  Behn's  letters  in  the  State  Papers,  in  her  petitions  to  the 
king,  and  on  her  gravestone.  The  baptismal  register  has  "  Ayfara." 
The  title-pages  of  her  works  during  her  lifetime  usually  have  "  Mrs. 
A.  Behn." 
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Aphara  could  not  have  been  in  love  with  Oroonoko  because 
she  was  hardly  more  than  a  child  at  the  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  historical  allusions  in  Oroonoko  are  to 
the  years  1665  and  1666,  when  Aphara  was  between  25 
and  26.1  Evidently  this  biographer  is  not  only  credulous 
but  inaccurate. 

Another  and  more  serious  chronological  discrepancy,  cre- 
ated by  Mrs.  Behn's  falsehoods,  went  unperceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Life  and  Memoirs,,  and  has  been  ignored  to 
our  own  day.  Had  Aphara  really  participated  in  the  events 
recorded  in  Oroonoko,,  she  must  have  been  in  Surinam  at 
least  as  late  as  December,  1665,  and  probably  a  few  months 
later.  Yet  in  The  Fair  Jilt  she  intimates  that  she  arrived 
in  Antwerp  about  1665  or  1666,  and  the  author  of  the 
Life  and  Memoirs  places  the  Yander  Albert  negotiations 
"  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1666."  2  Thus  in  the  interval 
between  December,  1665,  and  "the  latter  end  of  1666," 
Aphara  is  supposed  to  have  returned  from  Surinam  to 
London,  married  Mr.  Behn,  become  a  widow,  and  com- 
menced her  secret  service !  To-day  we  know  that  she  never 
was  in  Surinam;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a 
biographer  who  believed  that  she  had  been  there,  and  who 
was  not  made  suspicious  by  the  remarkably  improbable 
celerity  of  events  which  that  would  involve,  had  evidently 
no  regard  for  chronology  and  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
sufficiently  careful  historian. 

Though  the  Life  and  Memoirs  credulously  accepts  the 
Surinam  episode,  and  blunders  in  matters  of  chronology, 
it  may  nevertheless  furnish  fairly  reliable  information 
about  Mrs.  Behn's  secret  service  in  Antwerp.  Vivid  and 

1  Life  and  Memoirs,  pp.  2-4. — Kittredge  Anniversary  Papers,  p.  422. 

2  The  Fair  Jilt,  p.  243. — Life  and  Memoirs,  p.  8. 
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specific  as  the  account  of  this  adventure  is,  however,  it  will 
not  bear  thorough  scrutiny.  It  falls  into  two  parts, — Mrs. 
Behn's  discovery  of  the  Dutch  project,  and  her  return  to 
England.  "  Astrea,"  we  are  told,  "  proceeded  in  her  jour- 
ney to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk,  where,  with  Sir  Bernard 
Gascoigne  and  others,  she  took  shipping  to  England.7'  1 
Gascoigne,  a  soldier,  diplomat,  and  virtuoso,  was  a  person 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  the  fact  of  his  arrival 
communicated  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Con- 
sequently we  know  that  he  reached  Dover,  1  May  (O.  S.), 
1667.2  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  to  which  I  shall 
revert  below,  that  the  Dutch  did  not  plan  their  sudden 
attack  until  the  peace  negotiations  at  Breda  were  develop- 
ing to  their  dissatisfaction.  As  those  negotiations  did 
not  even  begin  until  May,3  it  is  obvious  that  if  Mrs.  Behn 
advised  her  government  of  the  coming  danger,  she  could 
not  have  returned  home  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Bernard 
Gascoigne.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  return  with 
him,  she  could  not  have  sent  the  warning.  The  two  parts 
of  the  episode  are  quite  incompatible. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  Gascoigne  incident  is  untrustworthy. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  through  one  of  Sir  Bernard's 
marvelous  telescopes  the  travelers  saw  floating  upon  the 
Channel  "  a  four-square  floor  of  various  colored  marble, 
from  which  ascended  rows  of  fluted  and  twisted  pillars, 
embossed  round  with  climbing  vines  and  flowers  and  wav- 
ing streamers  that  received  an  easy  motion  from  the  air; 
upon  the  pillars  a  hundred  little  cupids  clambered  with 

1  The  Fair  Jilt,  p.  38. 

1  State  Papers,  1667,  p.  67. 

8  State  Papers,  1667,  p.  108. — Gilby  reports  to  Williamson  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  from  Amsterdam,  dated  May  10/20,  stating  that 
the  treaty  at  Breda  is  beginning. 
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fluttering  wings."  "  I  have  often/'  says  the  biographer* 
"  heard  her  [Mrs.  Behn]  assert  that  the  whole  company 
saw  it."  This  absurd  phantom,  after  approaching  the  ship 
very  closely,  was  followed  by  "  so  violent  a  storm  that, 
having  driven  the  ship  upon  the  coasts,  she  split  in  sight 
of  land ;  but  the  people,  by  the  help  of  the  inhabitants  and 
boats  from  the  shore,  were  all  saved,  and  our  Astrea  arrived 
safe,  though  tired,  to  London."  1  It  happens  that  the  fleet 
with  which  Sir  Bernard  sailed  did  meet  with  a  storm,  the 
violence  of  which  was  doubtless  exaggerated  in  the  news- 
reports  of  the  time;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
ship  he  was  in  was  not  wrecked.2  In  short,  the  account 
of  Mrs.  Behn's  homeward  journey  is  incredible. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  all  that  we  can  consider 
possibly  authentic  in  the  Life  and  Memoirs  is  Mrs.  Behn's 
discovery  of  the  Dutch  project,  which  according  to  her 
biographer  took  place  in  the  following  way.  After  Charles 
II  had  opened  peace  negotiations,  and  carelessly  weakened 
his  fleet,  Cornelius  de  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  proposed  that 
the  Dutch  raid  the  English  men-of-war  in  the  Thames. 
Some  treacherous  English  ministers  assured  the  Dutch 
that  they  would  meet  with  no  opposition.  Having  dis- 
covered these  state  secrets,  Yander  Albert,  the  lover  of 
Mrs.  Behn,  journeyed  "  the  latter  end  of  1666  "  from 
Utrecht  to  Antwerp,  and  revealed  them  to  her.  She  at 
once  notified  one  of  the  English  ministers,  but  he  con- 
temned her  information,  and  allowed  her  letter  to  be 
derisively  bandied  about.  Presently  a  friend  apprised  her 
of  the  ridicule  her  efforts  had  met  with,  and  suggested  she 
employ  her  pen  on  her  amorous  adventures  rather  than  on 

1  Life  and  Memoirs,  pp.  39-40. 

2  State  Papers,  1667,  pp.  76  and  72. 
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unappreciated  political  intelligence.  Soon  thereafter,  when 
the  Dutch  descended  upon  the  Thames  and  Medway,  Mrs. 
Behn  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  warning  come 
true.1 

In  this  interesting  story,  some  mistakes  are  at  once 
apparent.  It  was  not  Cornelius  de  Witt,  but  his  brother 
John,  the  famous  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  who  pro- 
posed the  expedition.2  The  statement  that  "  some  minis- 
ters about  the  King  "  assured  the  Dutch  that  there  would 
be  no  opposition,  cannot  be  substantiated.  But  these  are 
details  which  might  be  rejected  without  impairing  the 
veracity  of  the  account  as  a  whole. 

We  shall  recognize  its  general  character  only  if  we  look 
carefully  at  the  true  history  of  Holland  and  England  just 
before  the  descent  on  the  Medway.  The  disastrous  reso- 
lution to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  English  fleet  was  not 
taken  until  February,  1667.3  Then  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing months  the  English  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  might  attack  the  coast  anywhere  at  any  mo- 
ment; yet,  though  from  time  to  time  they  strengthened 
their  fortifications  in  many  parts  of  the  country,4  they 
steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  withdrawing  men-of-war 
from  commission.  They  expected  the  negotiations  begun 
at  Breda  in  the  middle  of  May  to  bring  peace  speedily. 
After  the  envoys  had  been  treating  for  some  time,  the 
Dutch  found  the  English  demands  too  truculent  and  ex- 

1  Life  and  Memoirs,  pp.  8-10. 

2G.  A.  Lefevre  Pontalis,  Jean  de  Witt,  I  (1884),  p.  400. — P.  J. 
Blok,  Geschiedenis  van  Tiet  Nederlandsche  Volk,  v  (1902),  p.  223. 

3  J.  R.  Tanner,  The  Administration  of  the  Navy  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution,  English  Historical  Review,  xn  (1897),  p.  39. 

*  Among  the  many  orders  issued  is  one  for  the  protection  of  the 
ships  in  the  Medway,  25  March.  State  Papers,  1666-1667,  pp.  586 
and  xxxi. 
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cessive  to  be  tolerable.  Not  until  then  did  John  de  Witt 
determine  to  bring  matters  to  a  'head  by  a  quick  and  sur- 
prising attack.1 

His  ability  to  keep  such  an  expedition  secret  had  been 
remarkably  well  proved  in  the  seizure  of  the  British  Afri- 
can possessions  the  year  before ;  2  and  in  the  case  that 
concerns  us  here  he  took  equally  careful  precautions.  Not 
even  the  French  ambassador  D'Estrades,  usually  fully  in- 
formed, was  allowed  to  learn  of  this  project.3  De  Witt 
did  not  wish  the  States  General  themselves  to  know  of  the 
plan,  but  laid  it  before  a  small  naval  committee,  which 
had  not  until  12  May  been  empowered  to  act  on  such 
matters,  and  which  probably  was  not  asked  to  authorize 
the  expedition  until  the  eve  of  its  departure,  14  June.4 
That  the  secret  of  its  destination  was  betrayed  to  the 
English  is  antecedently  improbable. 

The  march  of  events  demonstrates  in  many  ways  the 
English  ignorance  of  De  Witt's  plan.  The  State  Papers 
of  the  time  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  previous 
warning  of  the  attack  on  the  Thames  and  Medway.  As 
late  as  the  first  week  in  June,  the  policy  of  weakening 
the  navy  was  still  being  pursued,  not  only  at  Portsmouth 
and  Dover  but  at  Chatham,5 — the  very  region  the  Dutch 
were  to  fall  upon.  Of  course  England  quickly  knew  that 
the  Dutch  fleet  had  sailed ;  6  and  if  the  authorities  had 

1  Lefevre  Pontalis,  De  Witt,  I,  p.  400. — Blok,  Nederlandsohe  Volk, 
V,  p.  223. — As  a  possibility,  an  attack  upon  the  Thames  had  long 
been  in  De  Witt's  mind;  but  the  question  here  is  when  he  definitely 
determined  upon  this  particular  expedition. 

Lefevre  Pontalis,  I,  pp.  329-330. 

Blok,  v,  p.  223. 

Lefevre  Pontalis,  i,  p.  401.— Blok,  v,  p.  223. 

State  Papers,  1667,  29  May  (0.  S.),  pp.  130-131. 

State  Papers,  1661,  19  May,  23  May;  pp.  108  and  116. 
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ever  been  informed  by  a  spy  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
attack  the  Thames  squadron,  however  they  might  pre- 
viously have  derided  the  warning,  they  surely  would  now 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  a  recognition  of  its  credi- 
bility. But  nothing  is  clearer  from  the  reports  and  orders 
they  issued  in  June,  1667,  than  that  they  had  no  intimation 
of  just  where  the  blow  was  to  be  expected.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  Lord  Arlington,  was  directing  that  vigilance  be 
exercised  throughout  the  southern  and  eastern  maritime 
counties,  but  was  evidently  unable  to  give  any  suggestion 
as  to  what  part  of  the  extensive  coastline  was  in  especial 
danger.1  Had  the  government  known  what  to  expect,  it 
would  have  massed  its  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  instead  of  which  we  find  them  sent  not  only 
thither  but  also  to  Harwich,  Portsmouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Weymouth,  and  Portland.2  As  late  as  18  June,  Naval 
Commissioner  Coventry  declares  it  "  as  yet  uncertain  what 
is  the  enemy's  design."  3  It  was  the  progress  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  up  the  Thames,  and  not  any  previous  intelligence,  that 
revealed  the  bold  purpose,  one  which  never  could  have 
been  so  brilliantly  achieved  if  the  defenders  had  had  even 
one  week's  warning  of  its  precise  character. 

Secrecy  and  speed  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  bewildered 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  English, — these  are  the  his- 
toric circumstances  of  the  affair.  A  slowly  maturing  plan, 
betrayed  and  communicated  to  the  English  a  considerable 
time  before  its  execution, — conditions  directly  contrary  to 
the  real  ones, — are  assumed  in  the  story  first  "  divulged," 
thirty  years  after  the  event,  by  Mrs.  Behn's  biographer. 

1  IUd.,  29  May,  pp.  130  and  xii-xiii. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  xvi. 

8  IUd.,  8  June    (O.  S.),  p.  158. 
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It  is  manifestly  a  tissue  of  inaccuracies,  improbabilities, 
and  falsehoods. 


II 


Modern  writers  on  Mrs.  Behn  nave  placed  such  confi- 
dence in  the  Life  and  Memoirs  that  they  have  not  troubled 
to  look  elsewhere  for  possible  records  of  her  political  ser- 
vice. Yet  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  Charles  II 
there  have  been  readily  accessible  during  the  last  fifty 
years  seventeen  genuine  letters  written  by  or  to  Mrs.  Behn. 
Though  few  in  number,  they  (unlike  the  Life  and 
Memoirs)  authentically  prove  that  she  was  indeed  a  poli- 
tical agent  at  Antwerp,  and  they  give  us  a  fair  view  of 
her  real  activities  there.1 

To  understand  these  we  must  revert  to  a  different  aspect 
of  the  Dutch  war  than  that  presented  in  the  Life  and 
Memoirs,,  and  to  a  period  nearly  a  year  earlier  than  the 
descent  on  the  Medway.  It  was  in  August,  1666,  that 
Mrs.  Behn  was  sent  to  Antwerp.2  Her  special  duty  there 
was  not  to  discover  and  report  the  naval  news  of  Holland 
(though  in  the  course  of  her  correspondence  she  not  infre- 
quently did  so),  but  to  learn  what  she  could  about  those 
Englishmen  in  Holland  who,  like  the  famous  Algernon 
Sydney,  displeased  with  the  government  of  Charles  II, 
were  plotting  against  it,  holding  treasonable  correspondence 

1  State  Papers,  1666-1661,  pp.  44,  72,  82,  97,  118,  125,  135,  142, 
145,  146,  156,  157,  236,  371. — Of  these  seventeen  letters,  eleven  are 
written  by  Mrs.   Behn,  the  others  by  her  correspondent,   William 
Scott. 

2  In  her  first  letter    (16  August),  she  says  she  sailed  with  Sir 
Anthony  Desmarces.     He  was  at  Margate  25  July  and  at  Bruges  7 
August.    These  dates  are  presumably  0.  S. — State  Papers,  1665-1666, 
p.  576;  Ibid.,  1666-1661,  pp.  17  and  44. 
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with  disloyal  subjects  in  England,  and  even  actively  aid- 
ing the  Dutch  enemies  of  their  native  country.  At  Rotter- 
dam one  of  these  exiled  adventurers,  Colonel  Bamfield, 
commanded  an  English  regiment  in  the  Dutch  service; 
and  it  was  with  an  officer  of  this  regiment,  William  Scott, 
that  Mrs.  Behn  particularly  desired  to  establish  communi- 
cation. William  Scott's  father,  Thomas,  one  of  the  regi- 
cides, had  been  executed  at  the  Restoration,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1666  William  himself  had  been  officially  com- 
manded to  return  to  England ;  1  but  he  dared  not  face  a 
government  evidently  ill  pleased  with  his  conduct.  It 
seems,  however,  that  he  was  now  prepared  to  re-establish 
his  loyalty  by  acting  as  a  spy  among  the  English  in 
Holland,  provided  he  should  receive  the  reward  of  a  pardon 
as  well  as  money.2 

In  her  first  letter  to  the  London  authorities,  Mrs.  Behn 
reports  that  she  has  succeeded  in  persuading  Scott  to  begin 
his  service, — a  service  so  hazardous  that  in  describing  her 
meeting  with  Scott,  she  mentions  "taking  a  coach  and  going 
a  day's  journey  with  him  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him."  "  Though  at  first  shy,"  she  adds,  "  he  became  by 
arguments  extremely  willing  to  undertake  the  service."  3 
But  some  two  weeks  later,  when  he  came  to  Antwerp  again, 
he  insisted  that  he  must  have  his  official  pardon  if  he  was 
to  continue  informer ;  and  Mrs.  Behn  wrote  to  Tom  Kille- 
grew,  the  king's  favorite,  begging  him  to  obtain  it.4  There- 

1  State  Papers,  1665-1666,  p.  318. — A  curious  list  of  duties  to  be 
performed  by  Dutch  spies  in  England  (Ibid.,  1666-1667,  p.  427) 
includes  "  to  communicate  with  Scott's  brother-in-law  and  corres- 
pondent." 

3  Ibid.,  1666-1667,  p.  82. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

Ibid.,  p.  82.  It  may  be  recalled  that  Mrs.  Behn's  The  Rover 
is  based  on  Killesrrew's  Thomaso  the  Wanderer. 
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after,  for  about  four  weeks,  though  the  pardon  was  exas- 
peratingly  delayed,  Scott,  as  "  Celadon,"  wrote  in  cypher 
from  Rotterdam  to  "  Astrea  "  1  at  Antwerp ;  and  she  for- 
warded his  news  to  London. 

The  news  was  of  all  sorts,  some  of  it  concerning  the 
Dutch  navy.  But  the  only  approach  to  any  warning  of 
an  attack  by  the  Dutch  is  found  in  the  following  remark 
by  Scott :  "  They  pretend  no  design  to  land  in  England, 
but  are  really  eager  after  such  a  thing  if  they  can  gain  the 
help  of  the  fanatics  "  [i.  e.,  the  disloyal  dissenters].2  Most 
of  the  allusions  to  the  Dutch  fleet  are  in  the  nature  of 
suggestions  that  if  the  English  will  attack  it  now  they 
will  be  successful.3  Moreover,  the  characteristic  and  ap- 
parently the  most  appreciated  portion  of  the  correspond- 
ence,— bearing  information  which  Scott  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  obtaining, — communicates  the  activities 
of  the  English  malcontents  at  Rotterdam,  and  the  schemes 
of  their  London  sympathizers,  at  least  one  of  whom  owed 
his  detection  and  imprisonment  to  this  spy  system.4 

Though  the  system  for  some  time  worked  smoothly 
enough,  Mrs.  Behn  was  not  without  anxieties.  She  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  inquisitiveness  and  hostility  of  a 
rival  English  political  agent  in  Antwerp,  "  an  unsufferable, 
scandalous,  lying,  prating  fellow,"  who,  "  not  being  able 
to  find  out  her  business,  abuses  and  threatens  to  kill  Scott, 
and  writes  to  everybody  in  Holland  that  Scott  visits  her." 
She  urges  that  "  his  tongue  should  be  clipped."  5  But  this 

JThus  the  exigencies  of  political  service,  and  not  literary  affec- 
tation, gave  rise  to  this  well  known  name  of  Mrs.  Behn. 

a  State  Papers,  1666-1667,  p.  146.  This  was  written  in  September, 
1666. 

3  lUd.,  pp.  118,  125,  135,  156. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  82,  118,  135,  146. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  145  and  136.     Cf.  pp.  xxvii-xxviii  and  82. 
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difficulty  was  almost  comic  in  comparison  with  the  dis- 
tressing failure  of  the  government  to  provide  her  and 
Scott  with  sufficient  funds.  The  forty  pounds  she  brought 
with  her  were  soon  expended,  and  she  needed  money  to 
pay  for  her  living  expenses,  Scott's  services,  and  the 
messengers  between  them.  On  one  occasion  she  could  pay 
the  latter  only  by  pawning  her  ring.  She  apologetically 
explained  to  Killegrew  why  she  sent  a  mere  servant  for 
money  ;  "  her  mother  was  not  fit  to  come  for  it,  and  Sir 
Thomas  is  seldom  in  town."  l  Nearly  all  her  letters  from 
Antwerp  are  begging  ones;  and  in  London,  almost  two 
years  later,  she  was  still  petitioning  the  king  for  her  dues, 
and  writing  to  Killegrew  as  follows: 

I  must  go  to  prison  tomorrow  if  I  have  not  the  money  tonight; 
they  [her  creditors]  say  I  am  dallied  with,  and  will  not  allow  a 
few  days  more.  I  would  break  through  all,  get  to  the  King,  and 
never  rise  till  he  had  paid  me  the  money,  but  am  too  sick  and 
weak.  I  will  send  my  mother  to  the  king  with  a  petition,  and  not 
perish  in  a  prison,  whence  he  [a  creditor  with  a  claim  of  £150] 
swears  I  shall  not  stir  till  I  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 
If  I  have  not  the  money  tonight,  you  must  send  me  something  to 
keep  me  in  prison,  for  I  will  not  starve. 

Even  this  pathetic  appeal  seems  to  have  been  futile,  for  a 
subsequent  petition,  the  last  record  of  this  episode,  is 
written  from  prison.2  The  niggardly  policy  that  wrecked 
so  many  efforts,  small  and  great,  to  serve  Charles  II,  was 
what  starved  the  promising  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Behn  at 
Antwerp.  In  September  and  October  1666,  Scott  sent 
information  regularly;  then  the  reports  cease;  and  by 
November  it  transpires  that  he  is  imprisoned,  —  apparently 


.,  pp.  44,  72,  135. 
2  State  Papers,   1668-1669,  p.   127.  —  Cf.   Notes  and  Queries,   2nd 
Ser.,  vm  (1859),  pp.  265-266. 
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not  as  a  spy  but  as  a  poor  debtor.1  By  January,  1667, 
Mrs.  Behn,  almost  "  wild  with  her  hard  treatment/7  had 
abandoned  her  service  and  set  out  for  home.2 


Ill 


Having  ascertained  these  facts,  we  are  all  the  more 
certain  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  Life  and 
Memoirs.3  It  says  that  her  negotiations  were  with  one 
Vander  Albert,  a  Dutch  traitor  from  Utrecht,  but  we  have 
found  that  they  were  with  an  English  spy  from  Rotterdam. 
It  tells  with  great  circumstantiality  that  Vander  Albert 
supplied  her  with  information  because  he  was  in  love 
with  her.  E"o  one  who  knows  Mrs.  Behn  and  the  manners 
of  her  age  will  suppose  that,  if  such  had  been  the  nature 
of  her  power  over  her  informant,  she  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  state  the  fact  frankly ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  what 
Scott  expected  to  gain  through  her  was  money  and  his 
pardon.  It  is  also  clear,  from  her  first  to  her  last  letter, 

1  State  Papers,  1666-1661,  p.  236. — Had  spying  been  the  ground  of 
his   arrest,  we   should  hardly  learn  that,   as  Mrs.   Behn  writes   in 
December   (p.  371),  "he  will  have  his  liberty  in  a  few  days." 

2  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Green,  in  the  preface  to  the  State  Papers,  1666- 
1661,  p.  xxviii,  says  Mrs.  Behn  returned  in  December;  but  her  last 
letter  is  dated  26  December, — O.  S. 

3  We  likewise  ascertain  that  Mrs.  Behn's  only  autobiographic  as- 
sertion in   The  Fair  Jilt, — that  she  was  sent  to  Antwerp   in   1665 
or  1666, — is  not  a  falsehood.     But  on  the  same  grounds  the  story 
itself  proves  fictitious:   for  she  was  there  only  five  months,  and  the 
adventures   of  Tarquin,  which   she  says  occurred   during  her   stay, 
can  hardly  have  covered  a  period  of  less  than  one  year,  his  im- 
prisonment alone  lasting  over  six  months   (p.  275).     The  length  of 
her   stay   in   Antwerp   assumed   in  the  Life   and   Memoirs   is   also 
impossibly  long. 
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that  she  had  no  other  informant  than  Scott,  whose  arrest 
made  her  no  longer  serviceable  to  the  government.  Finally, 
the  date  of  her  actual  departure  from  Antwerp  makes  it 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  have  gained  knowledge  of  the 
design  against  the  Thames  ships. 

The  author  of  the  Life  and  Memoirs,,  basing  its  fictions 
on  her  autobiographic  remarks  in  Oroonoko  and  The  Fair 
Jilt,  and  not  knowing  the  true  facts,  felt  obliged  to  invent, 
regarding  her  stay  in  Flanders,  as  interesting  incidents  as 
conceivable.  At  that  time  (1696),  thirty  years  after  the 
Dutch  war,  its  best  remembered  event  was  the  sensational 
and  dramatic  attack  on  the  Thames ;  and  to  associate  Mrs. 
Behn's  political  services  therewith  was  both  natural  and 
expedient.  To  eke  out  the  slender  materials,  amorous 
letters  and  episodes  were  fabricated.  If  we  had  found 
them  in  a  work  whose  testable  statements  proved  true, 
we  might  hesitate  to  declare  them  forged;  but  when  we 
see  them  appear  in  a  work  of  precisely  the  contrary  char- 
acter, their  pronounced  resemblance  to  the  usual  French 
and  English  love  letters  and  stories  of  the  time  *  becomes 
of  decided  significance,  and  leads  us  to  recognize  them  too 
as  fictitious. 

It  was  Charles  Gildon  who  wrote  the  Account  of  Mrs. 
Behn,  and  he  who  issued  the  volume  of  her  stories  in  which 
the  Life  and  Memoirs  "  by  one  of  the  fair  sex  "  appears. 
Though  he  affects  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Behn, 
he  can  hardly  have  known  her  at  all  until  near  the  end  of 
her  life;  for  he  did  not  come  to  London  until  he  was 
twenty-one,2  in  1686,  and  she  died  16  April,  1689.  His 

aCf.  C.  E.  Morgan,  The  Rise  of  the  Novel  of  Manners  (1911),  pp. 
76-77. 

3  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,  .  .  .  first 
begun  by  Mr.  Langbain,  improved  .  .  .  by  a  careful  hand  [Charles 
Gildon]  (1698),  p.  174. 
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associations  and  activities  before  1696  were  not  the  most 
respectable.  His  first  book  was  The  History  of  the 
Athenian  Society  (1691),  "by  a  gentleman  who  got  secret 
intelligence  of  their  whole  proceedings."  He  wrote  it  for 
that  wily  rogue,  John  Dunton,  who  was  quite  capable  of 
teaching  a  pliant  youth  all  the  tricks  of  Grub  Street.1 
A  thoroughly  dishonest  book,  it  makes  Dunton' s  own  jour- 
nalistic enterprise,  The  Athenian  Gazette,,  appear  the 
public-spirited  labors  of  a  learned  society.  It  ascribes  to 
this  society  some  imaginary  members,  professes  to  get  its 
"  secret  intelligence  "  (really  obtained  from  Dunton)  from 
a  mysterious  "  C.  B."  among  them,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  dedication  signed  "  R.  L."  but  apparently  written  either 
by  Dunton  or  by  Gildon  himself.2  In  the  same  year 
(1691),  Gildon  wrote,  likewise  for  Dunton,  The  Post  Boy 
Robbed  of  his  Mail,,  five  hundred  letters  supposed  to  be 
sent  to  "  persons  of  several  qualities," — a  kind  of  fictitious 
composition  which  he  found  successful,  for  a  second  volume 
was  issued  in  1693.3  He  furthered  the  sale  of  another 
series  of  letters,  "  by  several  gentlemen  and  ladies," — some 
of  them  love  letters,  and  all  of  them  doubtless  composed 
by  himself, — by  conspicuously  printing  on  the  title-page 
the  names  of  eminent  authors  to  whom  they  were  nominally 
addressed.4  In  his  Miscellany  Poems  (1692)  and  Chorus 
Poetarum  (1694),  he  ascribed  to  poets  like  Spenser  and 

1  Cf.  C.  N.  Greenough,  John  Dunton's  Letters  from  New  England, 
Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  xrv  (1912), 
pp.  213-257. 

*Cf.  H.  R.  Steeves,  The  Athenian  Virtuosi  and  the  Athenian 
Society,  Modern  Language  Review,  vn  (1912),  pp.  358-371. 

8  Term  Catalogues,  II,  p.  466. 

4  Miscellaneous  Letters  and  Essays  .  .  .  directed  to  John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  .  .  .  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Congreve,  etc.  (1694). 
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Milton  verses  which  they  certainly  did  not  write.1  He 
attached  himself  to  the  sensational  Charles  Blount,  and, 
whether  officially  appointed  or  not,  acted  for  that  half- 
respectable,  half-notorious  radical  as  a  sort  of  literary 
executor.2 

When  in  1696  Southerne's  Oroonoko  gained  its  great 
success,  Gildon  seized  the  opportunity  to  issue  works  by 
Mrs.  Behn ;  3  and,  in  view  of  his  former  literary  irregu- 
larities at  which  we  have  glanced,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  biographical  accounts  prefixed  to  them  prove 
to  be  untrustworthy.  It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  that 
after  Gildon  had  remarked  in  the  Account  "  To  draw  her 
to  the  life,  one  must  write  like  her,  that  is,  with  all  the 
softness  of  her  sex  and  all  the  fire  of  ours,"  he  should 
straightway  have  found  "  one  of  the  fair  sex  "  to  contribute 
the  Life  and  Memoirs  to  his  edition  of  Mrs.  Behn's  stories. 
If  he  actually  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  "  one  of  the 
fair  sex  "  who  knew  Mrs.  Behn  as  familiarly  as  she  al- 
leges, he  must  have  taught  her  his  own  tricky  manner  of 
authorship,  and  she  must  have  rejected  all  the  true  facts 
she  knew  in  favor  of  the  false  ones  she  wrote.  The 
simpler  conjecture  is,  of  course,  that  Gildon  wrote  the 
Life  and  Memoirs  himself. 

In  testing  the  reliability  of  Gildon  and  the  Life  and 
Memoirs  I  have  necessarily  confined  myself  to  those  par- 
ticulars to  which  a  test  of  authenticity  can  be  safely 

1  Miscellany  Poems,  p.  29. — Chorus  Poetarum,  p.  172. 

1  Prefaces  to  Charles  Blount's  Oracles  of  Reason  (1693)  and 
Miscellaneous  Works  ( 1695 ) . 

3  Southerne's  play  is  alluded  to  in  Gildon's  Account. — Was  Gildon 
the  unidentified  "  G.  J.,  her  friend  "  who  in  1690  issued  Mrs.  Behn's 
The  Widow  Ranter  and  prefixed  to  it  a  prologue  identical  with 
Dry  den's  to  Shadwell's  A  True  Widow? 
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applied.  Since  in  such  cases  fabrication  invariably  ap- 
pears, it  follows  that  no  reliance  may  be  placed  in  those 
where  verification  is  impossible.  For  example,  we  cannot 
accept  Gildon's  assertion  that  Mrs.  Behn  was  "  able  to 
write  in  the  midst  of  company,  and  yet  have  her  share 
of  the  conversation,  which  I  saw  her  do  in  writing 
Oroonoko  and  other  parts  of  the  following  volume."  1  We 
must  preserve  the  same  sceptical  attitude  on  being  told 
that  Mrs.  Behn,  after  returning  from  Surinam,  "  gave 
King  Charles  II  so  pleasant  and  rational  an  account  of 
his  affairs  there,  and  particularly  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Oroonoko,  that  he  desired  her  to  deliver  them  publicly  to 
the  world."  2  Of  course  it  is  unlikely  that  she  would 
have  ventured  to  recount  to  the  king  her  imaginary  voyage 
to  his  colony  (which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  an  unflattering 
rather  than  a  "  pleasant  "  account)  ;  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  if  he  had  asked  her  to  publish  the  story  she 
would  have  eagerly  done  so  at  once,  and  dedicated  it  to 
him.3  But  wholly  apart  from  such  considerations,  and 
sufficient  in  itself,  is  the  fact  that  this  incident  is  told  by 
that  thoroughly  discreditable  witness,  the  author  of  the  Life 
and  Memoirs.  In  the  absence  of  confirmatory  evidence, 
such  interesting  glimpses  of  Mrs.  Behn's  life  and  character, 
repeated  in  most  modern  biographies,  can  unfortunately  no 
longer  be  believed  true. 

Indeed,  what  we  can  at  present  be  truly  said  to  know 

1  Gildon,  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Mrs.  Behn's  Histories  and  Novels, 
Works  (1871),  v,  p.  xi.  Cf.  the  last  page  of  Gildon's  Account. 

a  Life  and  Memoirs,  pp.  4-5.  Is  this  a  fanciful  development  of 
Southerne's  statement  (Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Oroonoko,  1696):  "I 
remember  what  I  have  heard  from  a  friend  of  hers,  that  she  always 
told  his  [Oroonoko's]  story  more  feelingly  than  she  writ  it"? 

8  Cf.  P.  Siegel,  Anglia,  xxv,  p.  98. 
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concerning  Mrs.  Behn's  career  is  very  little.  The  names 
of  her  parents,  their  humble  station,  the  date  and  place 
of  her  baptism, — these  are  all  the  data  we  have  of  the 
first  twenty-six  years  of  her  life.  We  do  not  even  surely 
know  that  she  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Behn.1  The  only 
episode  of  which  considerable  details  are  preserved  is  that 
which  I  have  outlined  above, — her  six  months'  secret  service 
in  Antwerp  in  1666,  followed  by  her  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  1668.  In  1671  she  began  to  write  for  the  stage; 
but  even  thereafter  such  meagre  contemporary  notices  as 
we  find  of  her  are  critical  rather  than  biographical.  The 
proportionally  large  amount  by  which  we  must  reduce  our 
supposed  knowedge  may  perhaps  be  best  summed  up  in 
saying  that  everything  except  the  opening  sentences  in  the 
long  first  paragraph 2  of  her  life  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  should  be  struck  out  as  unauthentic. 
The  apparent  loss  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  not 
unwelcome  gains.  We  shall  henceforth  entertain  fewer 
misconceptions  about  the  effect  of  Mrs.  Behn's  personal 
experiences  on  her  art.  Had  it  been  previously  known 
that  the  Antwerp  love  letters  in  the  Life  and  Memoirs  are 
fictitious,  Professor  Siegel  would  not  have  attributed  the 
frequent  presence  in  Mrs.  Behn's  works  of  old  stingy  lovers 
to  her  affair  with  the  amorous  Van  Bruin.  Nor  would 
Mr.  E.  A.  Baker  have  said :  "  She  drew  upon  her  Dutch 
experiences  in  describing  the  boorish  Haunce  von  Ezel."  3 
The  influence  worked  in  just  the  opposite  direction:  the 

1  Cf.  the  marriage  registers  published  by  the  Harleian  Society,  and 
J.  L.  Chester's  sceptical  comment  in  Westminster  Abbey  Registers, 
p    223,  n. 

2  The   other   paragraphs   are   almost   wholly   critical   and   biblio- 
graphic. 

*  P.  Siegel,  Anglia,  xxv,  p.  93. — E.  A.  Baker,  Introduction  to  The 
Novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  p.  xii. 
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lovers  in  the  Life  and  Memoirs  resemble  those  which  her 
biographer  had  observed  in  her  works.  As  for  Mrs.  Behn 
herself,  we  see  how  far  short  she  fell  of  being  a  genuine 
"  realist "  when  she  could  neglect  her  own  decidedly  in- 
teresting adventures  in  Flanders  to  write  instead  of  the 
heroic  Prince  Tarquin. 

A  more  important  gain  than  this  correction  of  the  pre- 
vailing estimates  of  Mrs.  Behn's  works,  is  that  which 
accrues  to  the  history  of  the  novel  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  more  worthless  the  Life  and 
Memoirs  as  a  biographical  document,  the  greater  its  value 
for  the  history  of  fiction.  In  The  Counterfeit  Lady 
(1673),  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,1  we  have  already  the 
nucleus  of  a  group  of  works  which  profess  to  be  biographic 
but  are  really  fictitious,  and  which  anticipate  the  method 
of  Defoe.  To  this  group,  small  but  highly  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  modern  novel,  may  now  be 
added  the  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Behn.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  future  research  will  reveal  a  whole  school 
of  such  fiction  masquerading  as  fact. 

ERNEST  BERNBAUM. 


1  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America^ 
xxvi  (1911),  p.  xxviii.  The  full  results  of  the  study  there  sum- 
marized I  expect  to  publish  shortly. 


XVII. —THE   EXTANT   REPERTORY   OF   THE 
EARLY  SICILIAN   POETS1 

I.     CLASSIFICATION 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  complete  Corpus  of  the  Sicilian 
poets,  the  student  of  this  period  has  to  seek  the  repertory 
of  the  group  in  a  number  of  different  sources,  and  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  greatly  lessening  his  labors  that  the  follow- 
ing study  has  been  prepared,  offering  the  essential  mate- 
rials in  a  compact  form,  and  so  arranged  that  it  may 
be  quickly  and  easily  consulted.  First  we  discuss  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Sicilian  group  of  the  age  of  Frederick  II, 
then  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  poets,  with  a  few 
biographical  notes  and  references  under  each,  and  the 
numbers  of  their  poems,  in  the  accompanying  Index  of 
First  Lines.  In  the  Index  of  First  Lines  there  will  be 
found  under  each  poem  references  to  the  important  manu- 
scripts and  editions;  also  an  indication  of  the  metrical 
scheme.2  As  such  a  collection  of  material  offers  a  natural 

lThe  writer  wishes  to  express  his  warmest  thanks  to  Professor  E. 
H.  Wilkins  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  very  kindly  read  the 
manuscript  of  this  article  and  made  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions. 

2  All  students  of  early  Italian  literature  appreciate  the  great  ser- 
vice rendered  by  Biadene's  Indice  delle  canzoni  italiane  del  secolo 
xin,  Asolo,  1896,  and  Gnaccarini's  Indice  delle  antiche  rime  volgari 
a  stampa  .  .  .  della  Biblioteca  Carducci,  Bologna,  1909.  Though 
the  present  study  is  the  result  of  an  entirely  independent  examina- 
tion of  the  materials,  it  has  frequently  profited  by  these  two  works. 
Biadene's  index  confines  itself  to  the  canzoni  and  does  not  mention 
printed  editions  or  metrical  forms.  It  refers  to  only  five  manu- 
scripts, the  most  important  ones,  to  be  sure;  furthermore,  it  does 
not  limit  itself  to  the  Sicilian  group,  but  embraces  the  whole  13th 
century.  The  Carducci-Gnaccarini  index  is  a  remarkably  complete 
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opportunity  for  an  examination  of  the  metrical  forms  of 
the  period,  an  analysis  of  the  technique  of  the  canzone 
and  the  sonnet  is  added. 

After  the  main  list  of  poets  of  the  Frederician  period 
we  add  a  supplementary  list  of  the  doubtful,  or  probably 
later,  poets  often  included  in  the  Sicilian  School.  The  two 
lists  together  represent  fairly  completely  the  whole  Sicil- 
ian School.  The  attempt  to  draw  dividing  lines  between 
an  earlier  and  later  group,  with  such  a  scarcity  of  biograph- 
ical data  available,  is  fraught  with  difficulty,  and  after 
all  has  been  done  there  remains  perhaps  something  arbi- 
trary and  inconsistent  in  the  result.  Yet  it  is  so  desirable 
to  have  the  distinction,  that  the  attempt  is  worth  making. 
The  first  lines  of  the  doubtful  poets  are  given  in  a  supple- 
ment after  the  main  index. 

The  period  represented  in  the  main  list,  often  called  in 
general  terms  "  pre-Guittonian,"  is  the  one  that  begins 
about  1220  and  ends  approximately  with  the  death  of 
Frederick  II  and  the  dissolution  of  his  court,  1250.  Some 
of  the  poems  were  doubtless  written  after  the  latter  date; 
but  the  poets'  style  was  presumably  formed  in  the  Frederi- 
cian period.  As  a  starting  point  for  the  list  of  poets  we 
have  the  men  like  Frederick  II,  Pier  della  Vigna  and 
Percivalle  Doria,  whose  place  in  the  history  of  the  period 
is  well  established,  and  also  those  known  to  have  been 

list  of  first  lines  and  printed  editions;' but  in  the  citations  of  manu- 
scripts it  is  very  deficient,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
posthumous  work.  For  example:  of  the  thirty- five  sonnets  in  our 
Repertory,  sixteen  lack  the  MS.  indications  entirely  in  the  Carducci- 
Gnaccarini,  and  a  number  of  othe-s  are  incomplete.  Moreover,  the 
order  of  the  references  is  quite  unsystematic,  and  no  indication  is 
given  as  to  whether  the  pieces  are  canzoni,  sonnets,  or  'ballate,  etc. 
In  our  list  we  endeavor  to  give  all  ^he  important  MS.  references,  but 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important  and  accessible  printed  forms. 
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connected  with  Frederick's  court  by  employment  or  corres- 
pondence. Then  come,  in  group  II,  the  poets  who  in  con- 
flicting manuscript  attributions  have  their  names  associated 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  men  in  the  first  group,1  and 
whose  style  has  nothing  of  a  marked  character  pointing  to 
a  new  school  or  standard. 

Group  III  consists  of  the  poets  not  included  in  group 
II,  who,  on  the  basis  of  more  or  less  documentary  evidence, 
their  place  in  such  a  codex  as  F,2  and  no  contrary  evidence 
in  their  style,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  period.  Group 
IV  comprises  a  few  other  poets  about  whom  documentary 
evidence  is  lacking,  but  whose  place  in  Codex  V,  or  asso- 
ciation with  a  poet  of  group  II,  along  with  no  contrary 
evidence  in  their  style,  warrants  their  place,  with  due 

1  In  cases  where  different  manuscripts  attribute  one  poem  to  differ- 
ent poets,  we  find  that  the  latter  belong  to  the  same  period.  Thus  we 
do  not  find,  for  example,  a  canzone  of  Giacomo  da  Latino  attributed 
to  Guittone  di  Arezzo  or  vice  versa.  From  this  Monaci  concluded 
that  these  divergences  are  due  to  the  original  headings  of  the  poems, 
which  named  not  only  the  author,  but  also  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated  or  sent.  The  copyists  of  these  pieces  re- 
corded sometimes  the  whole  heading,  sometimes  only  the  poet  who 
wrote  it,  and  sometimes,  by  mistake,  only  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  Monaci,  Suite  divergence  del  canzonieri,  in  the  Rendiconti 
della  R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  Sept.  6,  1885.  This  theory  should  not 
be  overworked. 

a  In  Codex  V  ( Vaticano  3793 ) ,  "  Vordine  delle  Canzoni  e  per  Scuole 
distribuite  secondo  le  rispettive  suddivisioni  geografiche.  Viene 
prima  la  Scuola  sicula  (presa  nel  suo  piu  largo  senso)  in  cui  si  veg- 
gono  in  complesso  precedere  i  poeti  delV  Isold,  quali  Giacomo  da 
Lentino  (nn.  1-16),  Tommaso  di  Sasso  e  Guido  delle  Colonne  (nn. 
20-23 ) ,  e  a  questi  tener  dietro  prima  i  poeti  delle  altre  provincie  del 
sud,  quali  Rinaldo  d' Aquino  (nn.  2J-34),  Pier  delle  Vigne  (nn.  37- 
39),  Giacomino  Pugliese  (nn.  55-62),  indi  i  pochi  delle  altre  regioni 
italiane.  Segue  la  Scuola  bolognese  rappresentata  dal  Guinicelli 
(nn.  104-106),  da  Nascimbene  (n.  101}  e  da  Tommaso  da  Faenza 
(nn.  108  e  109),  e  per  ultima  la  Scuola  toscana,  etc."  Caix,  Origini 
della  lingua  poetica  italiana,  Firenze,  1880,  p.  20. 
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reserve,  in  the  list.  Group  V:  some  anonymous  pieces. 
Though  anonymous  pieces  as  a  general  rule  have  been 
excluded,  a  few,  as  explained  below,  have  special  claims 
to  being  assigned  to  our  period. 

In  Group  I  we  have:  (1)  the  Abate  di  Tivoli,  (2)  Ar- 
rigo  Testa,  (3)  Enzo  Ke,  (4)  Frederick  II,  (5)  Federigo 
Re  (d'Antiochia),  (6)  Folco  di  Calabria,  (7)  Giacomo 
Notaro,  (8)  Giovanni  Re,  (9)  Guido  delle  Colonne,  (10) 
Jacopo  Mostacci,  (11)  Percivalle  Doria,  (12)  Pier  della 
Vigna,  (13)  Rinaldo  d'Aquino,  (14)  Rugieri  d'Amici.1 

In  Group  II:  (1)  Giacomino  Pugliese,  whose  name  is 
associated  in  the  manuscript  attributions  with  Pier  della 
Vigna;  (2)  Guglielmo  Beroardi,  associated  with  Giacomo 
Notaro  and  Pier  della  Vigna;  (3)  Jacopo  d' Aquino,  as- 
sociated with  Jacopo  Mostacci;  (4)  Mazzeo  di  Ricco, 
associated  with  Guido  delle  Colonne;  (also  with  Raineri 
da  Palermo  and  Rosso  da  Messina ;  see  groups  IV  and  III 
below).  Guittone  d'Arezzo  in  one  of  his  amorous  canzoni, 
which  he  sends  to  Mazzeo,  says  in  the  commiato  :2  "  Poi 
Mazeo  di  Rico,  ctie  di  fin  presgio  rico,  etc.",  which  shows, 
as  Monaci  has  said,3  that  Mazzeo  was  the  contemporary 
of  Guittone;  but  that  was  true,  especially  in  Guittone's 
earlier  period,  of  a  number  of  poets  included  in  our  list. 
Mazzeo  may  have  been  considerably  older  than  Guittone.4 
His  poems,  though  probably  among  the  later  ones  of  our 
group,  show  in  their  matter  and  form  no  departure  from 
the  style  of  the  Notary  Giacomo.  t  (5)  Monaldo  d' Aquino, 

1  Reference  works  and  a  few  historical  facts  are  given  under  each 
name  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  poets  below. 

2  Cod.  V,  146.     It  must  have  been  written  before  1265. 
8  Crestom.,  216. 

*  Observe  the  association  of  his  name  with  Rosso,  who,  according 
to  Torraca's  proposed  identification,  belonged  to  the  earliest  gen- 
eration. 
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twice  associated  with  Giacomo  Notaro.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him,  and  the  name  Monaldo  may  be  an  error  for  Rin- 
aldo.  (6)  Nascimbene  di  Bologna,  associated  with  Re 
Enzo,  (also  with  Semprebene  da  Bologna  and  Guido  Guin- 
izelli.  Nascimbene  is  quite  possibly  an  error  for  Sempre- 
bene, mentioned  below).  (Y)  Rinaldo  da  Montenero,  with 
Rinaldo  d' Aquino  in  the  only  poem  attributed  to  him; 
(8)  Rugierone  di  Palermo,  with  Rex  Federico;  (9)  Sem- 
prebene  da  Bologna,  with  Enzo  and  Percivalle,  (also  with 
ISTascimbene  and  Guido  Guinizelli)  ;  (10)  Stefano  di  Pro- 
tonotaro  di  Messina,1  with  Pier  della  Vigna  and  Giacomo 
Notaro;  (11)  Tiberto  Galliziani  di  Pisa,  in  the  only  two 
pieces  attributed  to  him,  associated  with  Rinaldo  d' Aquino, 
Giacomo  RTotaro  and  Rugieri  d'Amici.2 

In  Group  III:  (1)  Folcacchiero  de7  Folcacchieri  da 
Siena,  mentioned  in  Sienese  documents  prior  to  1252. 
He  had  died  in  advanced  age  before  1260.  In  codex  V 
his  one  canzone  leads  the  little  group  of  Sienese  pieces 
(no.  116).  (2)  Odo  delle  Colonne  di  Messina,  for  whom 
Monaci  suggested  a  possible  identification  with  a  Messer 
Odo  who  in  1238  and  1241  was  a  senator  in  Rome.  This 
hypothesis  can  hardly  be  accepted.  His  location  in  codex 
V,  (nos.  25,  26),  among  the  early  Sicilians,  and  his  general 
style  have  given  him  a  place  in  our  list.  (3)  Rosso  di 
Messina.  To  him  only  one  canzone  is  attributed  by  one 

aThe  form  of  commiato  in  his  canzone  (no.  68),  nofc  found  in  the 
other  poets  of  the  earlier  period,  suggests  a  relatively  late  date  and 
the  influence  of  Guittone  as  far  as  this  poem  is  concerned. 

3  To  Bonagiunta  da  Lucca  codex  P  assigns,  probably  incorrectly, 
canz.  53,  which  in  V  is  under  Rugieri  d'Amici.  As  Bonagiunta  is 
well  known  to  have  flourished  immediately  after  our  period,  his  name 
is  not  included  here.  His  poetry  is  found  in  A.  Parducci,  /  rimatori 
lucchesi  del  sec.  xiii,  Bergamo,  1905.  See  also  Bertoni,  II  Duecento, 
pp.  80,  269. 
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MS.,  P.  In  V  it  is  under  Mazzeo  di  Ricco.  Torraca  is 
inclined  to  identify  him  with  Rosso  Rosso,  a  devoted  fol- 
lower of  Frederick  II,  to  whom  he  lent  a  sum  of  money  in 
1222.1 

In  Group  IV:  (1)  Compagnetto  da  Prato,  whose  two 
canzoni,  in  realistic,  popular  style,  appear  in  V  near  the 
end  of  the  older  Sicilians.  (2)  Paganino  da  Serezano. 
His  one  canzone  appears  in  V  among  the  oldest  poets, 
(F  36).  (3)  Raineri  da  Palermo.  The  one  canzone  at- 
tributed to  him  by  P  is  under  Mazzeo  di  Ricco  in  V  and  LE. 
(4)  Tommaso  di  Sasso  di  Messina,  whose  two  canzoni 
appear  in  V  among  the  early  poets,  (V  20  and  21). 

Group  V:  (1)  The  canzone  Amor  nom  saccio  a  cui, 
anonymous  in  V  72,  was  sent  to  Giacomo  da  Lentino. 
(2)  The  canzone  Cosi  afino  ad  amarvi  is  anonymous  in 
V  103,  but  an  old  annotator  wrote  over  it  the  name  lacopo, 
which  most  probably  stands  for  the  Notary.  On  this 
unsatisfactory  evidence  we  admit  it  with  reserve.  (3) 
The  canzone  Membrando  I'amoroso  dipartire,,  anonymous 
V  69,  refers  to  Lentino,  lines  22-24,  and  suggests  the 
Notary  Giacomo  as  the  probable  author.2  (4)  The  canzone 
S'io  dollio  no  e  meravillia,  anonymous  in  LR  113,  but 
among  a  group  of  Giacomo  Notaro's  canzoni,  was  no.  14 
in  the  lost  part  of  V  containing  Giacomo's  poems.  (5) 
The  canzone  Uno  disio  d'amore  sovente,  anonymous  in  P., 
was  in  the  lost  part  of  V  among  those  of  the  Notary  Gia- 
como. (6)  The  sonnet  Meglio  val  dire,,  anonymous  V  348, 
appears  again,  incorrectly  forming  part  of  the  canzone 
Poi  le  place,  V  29,  (also  LR  119),  attributed  to  Rinaldo 
d' Aquino.  (7)  The  fragment  Amore  paura  m'incalca  and 
(8)  the  fragment  Nom  so  se  in  gioia  mi  sia  were  both  in 

1  Studi,  pp.  101,  102. 

8  Scandone  proposes  Notaio  Arrigo  di  Lentino  as  the  possible 
author;  Notizie,  269. 
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the  lost  part  of  V,  nos.  15  and  10,  among  the  poems  of 
Giacomo  Notaro.1 

The  thirty-two  poets  that  constitute  our  list  are  all  in 
the  list  given  by  Torraca  on  page  152  of  the  Studi,2  with 
the  exception  of  Guglielmo  Beroardi,  Monaldo  d' Aquino, 
Nascimbene  and  Semprebene  di  Bologna,  and  Rinaldo  da 
Montenero.  Two  poets  mentioned  by  Torraca  and  tradi- 
tionally regarded  as  belonging  to  the  early  Sicilian  School, 
Ruggieri  Apugliese  and  Inghilfredi,  we  have  placed  in  the 
supplementary  list  of  doubtful  poets,  as  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  they  belong  at  all  to  our  group.  Inghilfredi 
has  been  called  f  Siciliano  '  without  any  apparent  authority. 
The  name  appears  in  the  north,  but  not  in  the  south  of 
Italy  during  this  period.  Poems  appear  under  his  name 
in  MSS.  P  and  V  2  alone.  The  second  stanza  of  Caunoscenza 
penosa,  beginning  E  chi  a  torto  falle,  really  belongs  to 
Ben  me  venuto  of  Notar  Giacomo.  Of  Inghilfredi  Mo- 
naci  remarked :  "  Dal  suo  modo  di  comporre  questo  trova- 
dore  va  classificato  fra  i  seguaci  della  scuola  guittoniana."  3 
Rugieri,  author  of  the  canzone  in  codex  V,  no.  63,  was 
probably  the  Rugieri  Apugliese,  giullare  of  Siena,  author 
of  four  pieces,  an  epitaph,  a  passione,  a  sirventese  and  a 
tenzone,  all  quite  different  from  the  work  of  the  Sicilian 
court  poets.4  The  canzone  is  a  close  imitation  of  Raimbaut 
de  Vaqueiras'  Savis  e  folks. 

1  The  canzone  Oi  lassa  'namorata,  under  Odo  delle  Colonne  in 
D'Ancona  e  Comparetti's  edition  of  MS.  V,  is  anonymous  in  Satta 
(edition  of  the  Societd,  Filologica  Romana)  ;  but  this  is  probably 
an  error. 

3  Torraca  does  not  give  the  list  as  the  one  he  would  finally  accept, 
as  later  on  he  questions  Inghilfredi  and  others. 

3  Crestom.,  204.     The  form  of  Commiato  used  by  him  is  that  of  the 
Guittonian  period. 

4  Two  of  these  have  been  assigned,  probably  correctly,  to  the  year 
1262. 
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We  have  also  placed  in  the  supplementary  list  Garibo, 
Lanfranco  Maraboto  and  Lanzaloto,  all  three  mentioned 
by  Barbieri  as  ancient  poets  represented  in  his  Libro 
siciliano,  now  lost.1  Their  identity  is  still  undetermined. 
The  fragments  of  the  first  two  are  of  course  too  brief  to 
offer  any  internal  evidence.  The  sonnet  of  Lanzaloto,  in 
form  and  sentiment,  might  very  well  belong  to  our  period, 
but  that  is  the  most  that  we  can  say. 

The  identity  of  another  poet,  Filippo  da  Messina,  is 
also  unknown.  The  external  form  of  his  sonnet  is  the  one 
most  commonly  used  by  the  earliest  Sicilians ;  its  sentiment 
and  the  use  of  equivocal  rimes  might  be  a  product  of  the 
Frederician  group,  but  also,  just  as  well,  of  a  later  one. 

Petri  Morovelli's  name  is  associated  with  that  of  Giacomo 
JSTotaro  in  only  one  sonnet.  In  view  of  the  unreliability 
of  the  sonnet  attributions,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Floren- 
tine, and  his  style  with  its  peculiar  abundance  of  five 
syllable  lines,  we  place  him  in  the  Supplement. 

Three  other  poets,  the  Abate  di  I^apoli,  Guilielmotus  de 
Oltranto,  and  Don  Arrigo  di  Castiglia,  proposed  by  some 
scholars  2  as  members  of  the  Sicilian  group  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  have  been  excluded  from  our  main  list 
and  placed  in  the  Supplement.  The  first  two  are  unidenti- 
fied. One  of  the  two  sonnets  by  Abate  di  Napoli  has  the 
quatrain  order  ABBA,  not  found  in  the  earlier  poets.  The 
religious  sonnet  of  Guilielmotus  is  quite  different  in  tone 
from  any  produced  by  the  contemporaries  of  Giacomo 
Notaro.  From  what  we  know  of  Arrigo  he  may  not  have 
learned  Italian  until  after  1250,  and  the  form  of  commiato 


1  Barbieri,  Origine,  pp.  143,  145. 

2  Bertoni,  11  Duecento,  p.  75,  mentions  the  first  two;   Scandone, 
Notizie  biogr.,  p.  324,  mentions  Arrigo. 
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in  his  one  canzone,  repeating  the  metrical  form  of  the  coda, 
points  very  emphatically  to  the  Guittonian  period.1 

II.     BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  REFERRED  TO  2 
1.     BOOKS 

All.  =  Allacci,  Poeti  antichi  raccolti  da  codd.  mss.  delle 
biblioteche  Vaticana  e  Barberina,  Napoli,  1661. 

Barbieri,  DelV'origine  della  poesia  rimata,  Modena,  1790. 

Bart.  =  Crestomazia  della  poesia  Hal.  del  periodo  delle 
origini,,  .  .  .  dot  prof.  A.  Bartoli,  Torino,  1882. 

Baudo,  Storia  di  Lentini,  2  vols.,  Lentini,  1898.  As  it 
contains  in  vol.  II  all  poems  attributed  to  Notaro 
Giacomo,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  it  each 
time  in  the  list  of  first  lines.  It  is  an  uncritical 
copy  of  other  editions,  especially  Yaleriani. 

Bella  Mano,  .  .  .  per  lacopo  de  Corbinelli,,  Paris,  1595. 
After  p.  59  it  contains  a  collection  of  old  lyrics. 

Bertoni,  G.,  II  Duecento,  Milano,  1910. 

Biadene,  L.,  II  collegamento  delle  stanze  mediant  e  la  rima 
nella  canzone  ital.  dei  secoli  xiii  e  xiv,  Firenze, 
1885. 

1Monaci,  Crestom.,  271:  "La  canzone  deve  essere  stata  composta 
poco  tempo  dopo  la  battaglia  presso  Ponte  a  Valle  (25  giugno  1268), 
che  gonfid  di  molto  1'animo  dei  ghibellini  e  li  fece  confidare  ferma- 
mente  in  un  finale  buon  esito."  The  metrical  scheme  we  have  adopted 
for  this  canzone  differs  from  that  of  D'Ancona  e  Comparetti  and 
Monaci. 

2  For  a  complete  bibliography  consult  G.  Bertoni,  11  Duecento,  pp. 
266-271;  the  bibliographical  notes  in  Gaspary,  Storia  della  lett. 
ital.  and  in  the  manuals  of  Torraca  and  D'Ancona  e  Bacci.  Also 
Gnaccarini,  Indice  delle  ant.  rime  volg.  vol.  I,  pp.  xvii-lxvi;  Monaci, 
Crestom.,  697-701;  Kritischer  Jahreslericht  tiler  die  Fortschritte  der 
roman.  Philologie,  Miinchen,  1892-,  and  the  Supplementheft  zur  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  roman.  Philologie,  Halle,  1877-. 
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Biadene,  Indice  delta  canzoni  ital.  del  sec.  xiii,  Asolo, 

1896. 

La  forma  metrica  del  commiato  nella  canzone 

ital.  dei  secc.  xiii  e  xiv,  in  Miscell.  Caix-Canello, 

Firenze,  1886. 

La  rima  nella  canzone  ital.  dei  secc.  xiii  e  xiv, 

pp.  719  ff.  of  Raccolta  di  studi  critici  dedicata  a 

A.  D'Ancona,  Firenze,  1901. 

Varieta  letterarie  e  linguistiche,  Padova,  1896. 
Blanc,  Grammatik  der  italienischen  Sprache,  Halle,  1844. 
But.  =  Butler,  The  Forerunners  of  Dante,  Oxford,  1910. 
Caix,  Origini  delta  lingua  poetica  ital.,,  Firenze,  1880. 
Gas.  Ann.  =  Casini,  Annotazioni  in  vol.  V  of  D'Anc.  C. 
Ces.  =  Cesareo,  La  poesia  siciliana  sotto  gli  Svevi,  Ca- 
tania, 1894. 
D'Anc.  B.  =  D'Ancona  e  Bacci,  Manuale  delta  lett.  ital., 

vol.  I.      (2d  ed.,  1902.) 
D'Anc.  C.  =  D'Ancona  e  Comparetti,  Le  antiche  rime  vol- 

gari,  (cod.  vat.  3793),  5  vols.,  Bologna,  1875-88. 
D'Ovidio,   Versificazione  ital.  e  arte  poetica  medioevale, 

Milano,  1910. 

Flamini,  Studi.di  storia  letteraria,  Livorno,  1895. 
Gasp.  =  Gaspary,  La  scuola  poetica  siciliana  del  sec.  xiii., 

Italian  translation,  Livorno,  1882. 
Giunti  =  Sonetti  e  canzoni  di  diversi  antichi  autori  tos* 

cani,  etc.,  Firenze,  eredi  di  F.  Giunta,  1527. 
Gnaccarini,  G.,  Indice  delle  antiche  rime  volgari  .  .  .  delta 

biblioteca  Carducci,  Bologna,  1909. 
Lir.  ant.  =  Lirici  del  sec.  primo,  secondo  e  terzo,  Yenezia, 

Antonelli,  1846. 
Lisio,  G.,  Studio  su  la  forma  metrica  delta  canzone  ital.  nel 

sec.  xiii.,  Imola,  1895. 
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Mon.  =  Monaci,   Crestomazia  ital.,  Citta  di  Oastello,  3 

fasci.,  1889,  1897,  1912. 
Monaci,  Sulle  divergenze  del  canzonieri,  in  the  Rendiconti 

della  R.  Accademia  del  Lincei,  Sept.  6,  1885. 
Nann.  =  Nannucci,  Manuale  della  letteratura  del  primo 

secolo,  Firenze,  1856,  vol.  I. 
Eos.  =  English  translations  by  D.   G.  Eossetti,   in  The 

Early  Italian  Poets,  London,  J.  M.  Dent,  1904. 
Scandone,  F.,  Notizie  biografiche  di  rimatori  della  scuola 

siciliana,  in  Studi  di  lett.  Hal.  vol.  v,  JsTapoli, 

1903.    Reference  is  therein  made  to  other  studies 

by  Scandone.     Important  review  of  the  Notizie 

by  Pelaez  in  Krit.  Jahresb.  vin,  u,  93. 
Stengel,  E.,  Romanische  Verslehre  in  Grundriss  d.  rom. 

Philol.  u,  i. 
Torr.  =  Torracca,  Studi  su  la  lirica  ital.  del  duecento, 

Bologna,  1902. 
Trncchi  =  F.    Tnicchi,   Poesie  ital.    di  dugento   autori, 

Prato,  1846. 

Ulrich,  Altitalienisches  Lesebuch,  Halle,  1886. 
Val.  =  Poeti   del   primo   secolo   della   lingua  ital.,    (by 

Yaleriani  and  Lampredi),  Firenze,  1816. 
Wiese,  Altitalienisches  Elementar'buch,  Heidelberg,  1904. 
Zenatti,  Arrigo  Testa  e  i  primordi  della  lirica  ital.,  2d  ed., 

Firenze,  1896. 

Studi  sui  rimaiori  della  scuola  siciliana,  Catania, 

1902. 

2.     MANUSCRIPTS 

V  =  Vaticano  3793,  published  by  D'Ancona  e  Comparetti, 
(see  D'Anc.  C.  above),  and  by  Satti,  Egidi  and 
Festa,  Societa  Filologica  Romana,  1902-1908.1 

aSee  also  Caix,  pp.  19-24. 
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It  contains  all  the  canzoni  in  the  main  list  except 
16,  65,  68,  69,  and  four  others  originally  included 
and  still  listed  in  the  index  of  the  MS.,  but  now  lost: 
nos.  4,  57,  76,  82.  It  contains  also  discordi  1,  2,  3  ; 
fragments  2,  3 ;  sonnets  1,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  15, 

16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  28,  31;  and  supple- 
mentary canzoni  nos.  1,  4,  5,  8,  10. 

LR  =  Laurenziano  Rediano  9,  published  by  Casini  in  Col- 
lezione  di  opere  inedite  o  rare,  Bologna,  1900. 1 
Contains  canzoni  2,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  15,  16,  18, 
19,  20,  22,  24,  27,  35,  37,  38,  49,  50,  56,  57,  58, 
59,  64,  70,  71,  75,  76,  78,  80,  85;  discordo  1; 
sonnets  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  11,  14,  16,  18,  19,  20,  24, 

27,  29,  30,  32 ;  suppl.  sonnet  1. 

P  =  Palatino  418,  published  by  Bartoli  and  Casini  in 
Propugnatore,  1881-1888,  and  also  separately, 
1888.2  It  contains  canzoni  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  16, 

17,  20,  22,  24,  29,  35,  37,  39,  40,  42,  44,  45,  47, 
51,  52,  53,  56,  57,  58,  65,  66,  69,  70,  71,  72,  75, 
77,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85 ;  sonnet  1 ;  suppl.  canzoni  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9. 

Ch  =  Chigiano,  L.  viii,   305,  published  by  Monaci  and 

Molteni  in  Propugnatore,  1877-78,  also  separately, 

1877.3    It  contains  canzoni  4,  8,  12,22,  23,  37,  39, 

40,  42,  44,  45,  51,  66,  69,  72,  75 ;  sonnets  9,  13,  23, 

28,  34. 

MB  =  M emoriali  dell'  Archivio  notarile  di  Bologna,  pub- 
lished by  Carducci,  Intorno  ad  alcune  rime,  etc., 
Imola,  1876,  and  by  Pellegrini,  Rime  inedite,  Pro- 
pugnatore,  1890,  .2V.  8.  u,  154-156.  It  contains 
canzone  56 ;  sonnets  13,  28,  and  part  of  25. 

1  Caix,  pp.  6-9.  8  Caix,  pp.  30-32. 

2  Caix,  pp.  15-18. 
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VB  =  Vaticano  Barberino  Latino  3953,  (gia  Barb.  XLV. 
47),  published  by  Gr.  Lega,  Bologna,  1905.  It  con- 
tains canzone  19 ;  sonnets  2,  14,  16,  26,  33,  35 ; 
suppl.  sonnets  3,  4,  5. 

Ma  =  Magliabechiano  vii,  7,  1208.  An  extract  of  Ch. 
See  Casini  in  Giornale  Storico,  iv,  116.  It  con- 
tains canzoni  8,  12,  40,  42,  44,  69,  75 ;  sonnet  34. 

V  =  Vaticano  3214,  derived  from  the  lost  Beccadelli  MS.  ; 

2 

published  by  M.  Pelaez,  Bologna,  1895.1  Contains 
canzqni  4,  12,  37,  40,  44,  69,  71,  75 ;  sonnets  4,  34; 
suppl.  canzone  2. 

UB  =  Universitario  Bolognese  1289,  also  called  the  Codex 
Amadei.  Extract  of  the  lost  Beccadelli  MS.  Con- 
tents given  by  Lammi,  Giornale  Storico,  xx,  151, 
with  additions  by  Frati,  Gior.  Stor.  xxiv,  300. 2 
Contains  canzonzi  4,  10,  12,  69,  75;  suppl.  can- 
zone 2. 

ML  =  Mediceo-Laurenziano  pi.  xc,  inf.  37.  A  15th  cen- 
tury copy  of  the  collection  of  rime  made  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  for  Frederick  of  Aragon.  The  Sicilian 
poems  in  it  are  derived  from  LR.  The  table  is 
given  by  A.  M.  Bandini,  Cat.  codd.  mss.  bibl.  Med. 
Laur.  v,  columns  43 5-448. 3  It  contains  canzoni  10, 
18,  58,  59 ;  sonnets  5,  14. 

P2  =  Palatino  204. 
NP '==  554  of  the  Nationale  of  Paris. 
[  F3  =  Vaticano  3213. 

All  these  three  MSS.  are  the  same  as  ML  in  contents 

1  Mass&ra,  Zts.  f.  rom   Phil.,  XXVI,  19  ff. 

2  Cf.   Mass&ra,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

8  Massfcra,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-11;  Caix,  pp.  11-14. 
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and  origin;  l  accordingly  ML  only  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  poems. 

B  =  Bartoliniano,  of  the  16th  century.  Table  given  by 
Massera,  Revista  delle  Biblioteche,  xi,  1900.  64-80.2 
Contains  canzoni  4,  10,  12,  18,  39,  40,  58,  59; 
sonnets  5,  13,  14,  34;  suppl.  canzone  2.  Of  these, 
canzoni  4,  12 ;  sonnet  34 ;  and  suppl.  canzone  2 
are  drawn  from  the  Beccadelli  MS.,  which  derived 
them  from  P  and  Ch.  Canzoni  10,  18,  58,  59  and 
sonnets  5,  14  are  drawn  from  the  Brevio  MS.,  which 
was  derived  in  turn,  through  the  ML  group,  from 
LR.  Canzoni  39,  40  are  drawn  from  the  Bembo 
MS.  going  back  to  P  and  Ch. 

Codex  B  was  widely  used  and  copied  in  the  16th 
century.  From  it  were  derived  Ashburnnam  479 
and  763,3  Riccardiano  2846,4  and  Cod.  2448  of  the 
University  Library  of  Bologna,  of  which  latter 
there  are  six  copies.5  For  the  sake  of  brevity  B 
only  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  poems. 

(Codd..  Riccard.  2183  and  2624  contain  the  sup- 
plementary serventese.  Cod.  Senese  i,  ii,  4  con- 
tains the  supplementary  epitaph.  Cod.  Senese  H. 
x,  47  contains  the  suppl.  passione  and  tenzone.  For 
references  see  Supplementary  Index). 


1  Massera,  p.  11;  Mazzatinti,  Inventario  dei  cdd.  ital.  delle  6i&Z.  di 
Francia,  I,  109;  Casini  in  Gior.  Stor.,  m,  162  and  note. 
9  Cf.  also  Barbi,  Studi  di  M88.,  etc.,  Bologna,  1900. 
8  Also  called  Codex  Pucci. 
•  Also  called  '  Testo  di  Pier  del  Nero.' 
5  See  Barbi,  op.  cit.,  p.  6,  and  Massera,  p.  68,  note. 
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III.     LIST  OF  POETS 

With  references  to  their  poems  in  the  Index  of  First 
Lines.  C  =  canzone,  Disc.  =  discordo,  S  =  sonnet, 
Frag.  =  fragment.  Numbers  are  italicized  when  the 
authorship  is  disputed  in  the  MSS.,  or  otherwise  doubtful. 
A  note  or  two  is  given  under  each  poet,  serving  to  determine 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  time  in  which  he  flourished ;  added 
to  these  are  some  references  from  which  additional  facts 
and  a  more  complete  bibliography  may  be  obtained.  The 
words  "  associated  with  "  refer  to  conflicting  manuscript 
attributions. 

1.     FREDERIC  IAN  GROUP 

1.  Abate  di  Tiboli  (=Tivoli).    S.  8,  23,  28. 

Corresponded  in  tenzoni  with  Notar  Giacomo.  Mon.  60; 
Torr.  233;  Bertoni  75. 

(Anonymous),  C.  13,  25,  60,  76,  82,  Frag.  2,  3.1 

2.  Arrigo  Testa,  C.  85. 

Generally  identified  with  Arrigo  Testa  d'Arezzo,  who  in 
1219  was  more  than  25  years  of  age  and  married.  Podesta 
of  various  cities,  1226-1247.  Died  1247.  Scandone  doubts 
this  identification,  preferring  to  accept  a  possible  notary  of 
Lentino,  where  the  name  Testa  existed.  Zenatti,  A.  Testa; 
Mon.  63;  Torr.  99,  220;  Scandone,  Notizie,  264;  Bulletino, 
3oc.  Fil.  Rom.  ix  and  xi. 

3.  Compagnetto  da  Prato,  C.  48,  67. 

Nothing  known  about  him.  Mon.  94;  Torr.  140;  Bertoni 
109. 

4.  Enzo  Re,  C,   12,  75.     S.  34.     Frag.  1. 

Natural  son  of  Frederick  II;  born  1225;  king  of  Sardinia; 
died  1272.  Ces.  54;  Mon.  202;  Torr.  426  n;  D'Anc.  B.  54. 

1  C.  60,  76,  82  and  Frag.  2,  3  are  probably  by  Giacomo  da  Lentino. 
See  Index  of  First  Lines. 
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5.  Federigo  Imperatore,  C.  28,  69. 

1194-1250.  Ces.  22;  31;  Mon.  71;  Torr.  235;  D'Anc.  B. 
52;  Bertoni,  63;  H.  Niese,  in  Historische  Zeitschrift,  1912. 

6.  Federigo  Re  (d'Antiochia).  C.  32,  64,  69. 

1229-1258.  Son  of  Frederick  II.  Torr.  172  and  note;  Ber- 
toni 65. 

7.  Folcacchiero  (Messer)  de»  Folcacchieri  da  Siena,  C.  79. 

Mentioned  in  Sienese  documents  prior  to  1252;  died  at  a 
mature  age  before  1260.  Mon.  81;  Torr.  143,  233;  Ber- 
toni 81. 

8.  Folco  (Messer)  di  Calabria,  C.  26. 

Signed  the  will  of  Frederick  II  in  1250;  follower  of  Conrad 
IV;  died  between  1257  and  1266,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  1276.  Mon.  211;  Torr.  127,  204;  Scandone,  Notizie,  291. 

9.  Giacomino  Pugliese,  C.  33,  43,  54,  61,  73,  80,  45.   Dis- 

cordo-danza  3. 

Torraca  suggested  identification  with  Giacomo  da  Morra, 

podesta  of  Treviso  1239;  present  at  siege  of  Viterbo  1243. 

This   identity   disputed   by   others.    Associated  with   Pier 

della  Vigna.     Ces.  47;  Mon.  88,  698;  Torr.  117;  D'Anc.  B. 

65. 

10.  Giacomo  Notaro  da  Lentino,  C.  4,  14,  20,  31,  34,  50, 

56,  58,  (76),  78,  (82),  8,  35,  39,  42,  57,  59,  60,  71, 
72,  85.  S.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  9,  11,  12,  13,  15,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  22,  24,  25,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32,  7,  14,  16.  Disc. 

I.  Frag.  (2),  (3). 

Notary  of  Frederick  II,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  jour- 
neys through  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  in  1233.  Docu- 
ments signed  by  him  are  extant,  dated  1233  and  1240. 
Mon.  41;  Zenatti,  A.  Testa,  3;  Torr.  1;  D'Anc.  B.  59; 
Garufi,  in  Archivio  stor.  ital.,  S.  V.,  vol.  xxxiii,  401;  Scan- 
done,  Notizie,  270;  Bertoni  66,  268. 

11.  Giovanni  Re,  Discordo-danza  2. 

Born  about  1160;  died  1237.  King  of  Jerusalem  and,  later 
on,  Latin  Emperor  of  the  East.  Father-in-law  of  Frederick 

II.  Mon.  69;  Torr.  92;  Bertoni  66. 

12.  Guglielmo  (Ser)  Beroardi,  C.  38,  59.    S.  10. 

Mentioned  as  judge  and  notary  of  Florence  in  1255;   am- 
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bassador  of  the  Florentine  Guelphs  to  Conradin  in  1260; 
counsellor  and  orator  at  Florence  1279;  died  between  1279 
and  1282.  His  name  is  associated  with  Notaro  Giacomo. 
D'Ancona,  Tesoro  di  Brunetto  Latini  versificato,  Rome, 
1888,  pp.  24,  152;  Mon.  226;  Torr.  157,  427,  n. 

13.  Guido  (Messer)  delle  Colonne  di  Messina,  C.  6,  16,  46, 

47,  37,  71. 

Judge  at  Messina  repeatedly  between  1243  and  1280.  His 
name  associated  with  Giacomo  Notaro  and  Mazzeo  di 
Ricco.  Mon.  218;  Ces.  57;  Torr.  366;  D'Anc.  B.  67. 

14.  Jacopo  (Messer)  d> Aquino,  C.  1,  2. 

Probably  the  brother  of  Tommaso,  husband  of  Manfred's 
sister.  Protected  by  Frederick  II;  rebelled  against  Conrad. 
Died  between  1268  and  1274.  His  name  associated  with 
Jacopo  Mostacci.  Ces.  55;  Torr.  191,  200. 

15.  Jacopo  (Messer)  Mostacci,  C.  5,  17,  44,  62,  81,  2,  29, 

72.     S.  33. 

Imperial  falconer  in  1240;  ambassador  of  Manfred  to  the 
King  of  Aragon  in  1262.  Had  poetical  correspondence 
with  Pier  della  Vigna  and  Notar  Giacomo.  Mon.  58;  Ces. 
50;  Torr.  138,  214;  Bertoni  71. 

16.  Mazzeo  di  Ricco  di  Messina,  C.  51,  55,  74,  9,  37,  52. 

S.  4. 

Little  known  about  him  beyond  the  fact  that  Guittone 
d'Arezzo  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  canzoni.  His  name 
associated  with  Raineri,  Guido  delle  Collone  and  Rosso. 
Mon.  216;  Torr.  143,  147  n.;  D'Anc.  B.  71;  Scandone, 
Notizie,  341. 

17.  Monaldo  d»  Aquino,  S.  35,  U,  16. 

Nothing  known  of  him.  His  name  associated  with  Notaro 
Giacomo.  Torr.  195. 

18.  Nascimbene  di  Bologna,  C.  75. 

Nothing  known  of  him,  though  Cesareo  suggests  a  possible 
identification  with  a  judge  of  this  name  mentioned  in  1231 
and  1235.  His  name  associated  with  Enzo,  Semprebene  and 
Guido  Guinizelli.  Ces.  55  and  note.  This  canzone,  no.  75, 
was  probably  written  by  Enzo. 

19.  Odo  (Messer)  delle  Colonne  di  Messina,  C.  30,  63. 

His  identity  disputed.     Mon.  75;  Ces.  43;  Torr.  453. 
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20.  Paganino  da  Serezano,  C.  24. 

His  identity  unknown.     Mon.  66;  Torr.  140. 

21.  Percivalle  (Messer)  Doria,  C.  11,  23. 

Native  of  Genoa.  Podesta  of  Asti  1228,  of  Aries  1231,  of 
Avignon  1233,  of  Parma  and  Pavia  1243.  Died  1264.  Mon. 
80,  698;  Ces.  52;  Torr.  129,  211;  Scandone,  Notizie,  282. 

22.  Piero  delle  Vigne,   C.    3,  10,    8,  18,  4$>  59,  72,  88. 

S.  26. 

1180-1249.     Protonotary  and  logothete  of  Frederick's  court. 

Mon.  56,  698;  Ces.  32;  D'Anc.  B.  57. 

23.  Raineri  (Messer)  da  Palermo,  C.  9. 

Nothing  known  about  him.  His  name  associated  with 
Mazzeo  di  Ricco.  Torr.  140;  Bertoni  71. 

24.  Rinaldo  (Messer)  d'Aquino,  C.  7,  15,  36,  41,  65,  66, 

70,   84,  22,  39,  40,  42.     S.  21. 

Though  his  identity  is  a  matter  of  dispute  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  Rinaldo  d'Aquino  born  between  1223  and 
1228;  in  1240  a  falconer  of  Frederick  II.  Mon.  82,  698; 
Ces.  44;  Torr.  102,  185;  D'Anc.  B.  62;  Scandone,  'Notizie, 
359;  Bertoni  71. 

25.  Rinaldo  (Messer)  da  Montenero,  C.  40. 

Not  identified.  His  name  associated  with  Rinaldo  d'Aquino. 
Scandone,  Notizie,  391. 

26.  Rosso  di  Messina,  C.  52. 

Identity  suggested  with  Rosso  Rosso,  devoted  follower  of 
Frederick,  to  whom  he  lent  money  in  1222.  Associated 
with  Mazzeo  di  Ricco.  Torr.  101,  183;  Scandone,  Notizie, 
255;  Bertoni  71. 

27.  Rugieri  d'Amici,  C.   77,  29,  35,  42,  53,  57. 

1  Giustiziere '  in  Sicily  beyond  the  Salso,  1239-1240.  Re- 
belled in  1246  against  Frederick  and  was  put  to  death. 
Mon.  68;  Torr.  113;  Scandone,  Notizie,  226. 

28.  Rugierone  di  Palermo,  C.  21,  64. 

May  have  been  the  friar  sent  by  Frederick  II  to  the  King 
of  Tunis  to  get  the  Libro  di  Sidrac.  His  name  associated 
with  Rex  Federico.  Mon.  77;  Ces.  40;  Torr.  142,  203. 

29.  Semprebene  da  Bologna,  C.  23,  75. 

A  notary.     Documents  by  his  hand  are  extant  for  1269. 
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His  name  associated  with  Enzo,  Percivalle,  Nascimbene, 
and  Guide  Guinizelli.  Torr.  178,  179,  232. 

30.  Stefano  (Messer)  di  Protonotaro  di  Messina,1  C.    19, 

68,  8,   18. 

Identity  suggested  with  Stephanus  de  Nigro  de  Messana, 
lord  of  Protonotaro,  mentioned  as  living  in  1269  and  1275. 
His  name  associated  with  Pier  della  Vigna  and  Giacomo 
Notaro.  Mon.  212,  699;  Torr.  141;  Scandone,  Notizie,  348. 

31.  Tiberto  (Messer)  Galliziani  di  Pisa,  C.  22,  35. 

Not  identified.  His  name  associated  with  Rinaldo  d' Aquino, 
Giacomo  Notaro,  and  Eugieri  d'Amici.  Mon.  78;  Torr.  139. 

32.  Tommaso  di  Sasso  di  Messina,  C.  27,  49. 

A  document  of  1261  confirms  the  existence  of  the  family 
name  in  Messina  and  the  name  Thomas  Sasus  is  found  in  a 
document  naming  the  tax  collectors  of  Eraclea  1266  to 
1268.  Torr.  140;  Scandone,  Notizie,  318. 


2.     SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  POETS 

Names  sometimes  connected  with  the  Sicilian  School, 
but  here  excluded  for  various  reasons  from  the  earlier  or 
Frederician  group  . 

1.  Abbate  da  Napoli,  suppl.  S.  3,  5. 

Nothing  known  of  him.     Uses  sonnet  form  of  later  period. 
Bertoni,  75. 

2.  Arrigo  (Don,  di  Castiglia),  suppl.   C.  1. 

Brother  of  King  Alfonso  the  Wise.  Came  to  Italy  in  1266. 
Mon.  271,  699;  Scandone,  Notizie,  324. 

3.  Filippo  (Messer)  da  Messina,  suppl.  S.  1. 

Conjectured  that  he  may  have  been  the  Philippus  de  Mes- 
sana pursued  by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  taken  prisoner  in 
1268.  Torr.  195;  Scandone,  Notizie,  359. 


*The  Istefano  di  Messina  to  whom  C.  19  is  attributed  in  LR 
may  be  another  person,  a  notary  of  the  port  of  Messina,  according 
to  Scandone,  Notizie,  356,  357. 
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4.  Garibo,  suppl.  Frag.  2. 

Nothing  known  of  him.  Mentioned  by  Barbieri,  Origine,  p. 
143.  Though  the  name  existed  in  Sicily  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, Garibo  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  composition 
or  melody  (Prov.  garips,  Ital.  caribo).  Flamini,  Studi, 
181;  Ces.  16;  Torr.  360-365;  Biadene,  Varietd,  pp.  47  ff.; 
Scandone,  Notizie,  356. 

5.  iGuilielmotus  de  Oltranto,  suppl.  S,  4. 

Nothing  known  of  him.     Bertoni,  75. 

6.  Inghilfredi,  suppl.   C.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9. 

Nothing  known  of  him.  There  is  no  apparent  authority  for 
adding  Siciliano  to  his  name.  Probably  belongs  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  century.  Mon.  204;  Torr.  143. 

7.  Lanfranco  Maraboto,  suppl.  Frag.  1. 

Nothing  known  about  him;  mentioned  by  Barbieri,  Origine, 
p.  143.  Torraca  found  a  mention  of  Alafranco  Horaboti,  a 
Genoese  merchant,  in  a  document  of  1283,  but  the  name 
Marabotto  existed  in  Sicily  in  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. Ces.  16;  Torr.  360;  Scandone,  Notizie,  355. 

8.  Lanzaloto,  suppl.  S.  2. 

Nothing  known  about  him;  mentioned  by  Barbieri  as  a 
"  poeta  d'assai  buona  inveritione,"  Origine,  p.  145.  Torr. 
360,  363. 

9.  Petri  Morovelli  di  Firenze,  (S.   7  in  main  list)  ;  suppl. 

C.  5,  8. 

Nothing  known  of  him.     S.  7  is  attributed  by  one  MS.  to 

Notaro  Giacomo. 

10.   Rugieri  Apugliese,  suppl.  C.  10,  Epitaph,  Passione,  Ser- 
ventese,    Tenzone. 

Giullare  of  Siena.  Probably  son  of  Ser  Apugliese,  notary, 
who  drew  up  documents  at  Siena  1219-1239.  The  passione 
and  the  tenzone  were  assigned  to  the  year  1262  by  Citta- 
dini.  Bartholomaeis,  Miscell.  di  lett.  del  medio  evo,  I,  1902, 
pp.  13,  22;  Torraca  in  Rassegna  critica  x,  1905,  p.  109; 
Bertoni,  81;  Mon.  699. 

IV.     INDEX  OF  FIRST  LINES 

For  abbreviations  of  references  see  list  of  books  and 
manuscripts  above.     In  the  metrical  analysis,  end  rimes 
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are  indicated  by  capitals,  internal  rimes  by  small  letters, 
e.  g.f  ABbo.  Figures  under  the  letters  indicate  the  number 
of  syllables  in  the  line.  When  there  is  no  figure  under 
a  capital  and  no  special  statement,  the  line  is  hendeca- 
syllabic.  With  lines  having  internal  rime  the  figure  under 
the  small  letter  gives  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  part 
of  the  line  ending  with  internal  rime.  In  the  few  cases  of 
nine-syllable  lines  with  internal  rime  a  9  is  put  under  the 
capital,  thus,  e.  g.f  <JE.  Such  figures  as  4  +  3  |  44  +  33 

49 

mean  4  lines  in  the  first  main  division  of  a  canzone 
stanza  (fronte  or  piedi)  and  3  lines  in  the  second  divi- 
sion, (coda  or  versi) ;  44  syllables  in  the  first  division, 
33  in  the  second.  Partition  is  indicated  by  a  comma 
between  secondary  divisions  such  as  piedi,  versi  and  tercets ; 
by  a  semicolon  between  main  divisions  such  as  fronte  and 
coda,  piedi  and  coda,  piedi  and  versi,  octaves  and  sestets. 
The  convenient  Provencal  word  unissonans  means  that  the 
same  rimes  are  used  in  all  the  stanzas,  or  at  least  in  more 
than  one.  Collegate  means  that  words  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza  are  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  When 
the  word  '  commiato '  has  no  further  explanation,  the 
commiato  has  the  same  metrical  form  as  the  other  stanzas. 


1.     FREDERICIATST  GROUP 
A.   Canzoni 

1.     Al  cor  me,  nato  e  prende  uno  disio 

Messer  Jacopo  d' Aquino  V  41.  Trucchi  i,  40 ; 
ISTann.  189  ;  But.  32.  7  lines,  4  +  3  |  44  +  33. 
AB,  AB;  bCcCcB.  4  stanzas.  Internal  rimes  in  ir- 
regular positions;  eight  cases  of  5.6,  three  of  4.7, 
one  of  7 . 4. 
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2.  Allegramente  canto 

Messer  Jacopo  Mostacci  V  42  ;  Giacomo  d'Aequino 
(  ?,  name  almost  illegible)  LR  124;  anon.  P  13. 
All.  508  ;  Val.  i,  115  ;  ISTann.  50  ;  in  all  three  at- 
tributed to  Eainieri  da  Palermo.  12  lines, 
6  +  6  I  50  +  46.  ABC,  ABC;  CDECDE.  3  stanzas, 

77        77        77777 

loosely  collegate. 

3.  Amanda  com  fin  core  e  co3  speranza 

Anon.  V  167;  Messer  Piero  da  le  Vigne  P  14. 
Val.  i,  49.  12  lines,  6  +  6  |  58  +  50.  AAB, 

AAB;  CCD,  BED.     5  stanzas,  collegate. 

7         77        77 

4.  Amando  lungamente 

STotar  lacomo  P  10,  Oh  234,  V2  10,  UB  45a,  B 
273,  (was  also  in  the  lost  part  of  Vf  no.  11,  among 
those  of  Giacomo).  All.  426;  Yal.  i,  280; 
Baudo  92.  14  lines,  8  +  6  |  64  +  54. 


7775 

\BBbA;  GDdcccEE.    5  stanzas.      The    internal   rimes 

7775         975   55 

could  all  be  reduced  to  5.6.  The  text  in  the  MSS. 
is  very  imperfect. 

5.  Amor,  ben  veio  cJie  mi  fa  tenere 

Messer  Jacopo  Mostacci  V  43.  Trucchi  i,  37  ; 
BTann.  301  ;  But.  13.  12  lines,  6  +  6  |  58  +  54. 

ABbC,  ABbC;  DDEEFF.       4    Stanzas. 

77         77  777 

6.  Amor  die  lungiamente  mf  ai  menato 

Messer  Guido  de  le  Colonne  di  Messina  V  305, 
P  102.  Giunti  p.  113  ;  Val.  i,  194  ;  Nann.  73  ; 
Mon.  218;  But.  35;  Eos.  90;  cited  by  Dante, 
V.  E.  n,  5.  13  lines,  8  +  5  |  88  +  55.  ABBbA, 

aBBAB;  CCDdEE.       5  Stanzas. 
5  5 

11 
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7.  Amor  che  m   a  'n  comando 

Messer  Einaldo  d'  Aquino  V  31.  Propugn. 

iv,  147.          16  lines,  8  +  8  |  56  +  80.    ABBC,  ABBO; 

7777    7777 

DeFgFEGHHD        3  stanzas,  unissonans  except  in  the 

77    7    7 

2d  internal  rime.  Partly  collegate.  The  inter- 
nal rimes  were  probably  all  7.4  originally. 

8.  Amor  da  cui  mova  tuttora  e  vene 

Piero  de  le  Yingne  V  40,  P  11  ;  ISTotaro  Stefano  di 
Pronto  di  Messina  LR  123  ;  Notaro  Giacomo  Ch 
235,  Ma  32.  All.  429;  Val.  i,  44;  But.  1. 
12  lines,  6  +  6  |,66  +  58.  ABC,  ABO;  CDEEDO.  5 

77 

stanzas,  collegate. 

9.  Amore  avendo  interamente  volglia 

Mazeo  di  Ricco  di  Messina  V  78,  LR  62  ;  Messer 
Eaineri  da  Palermo  P  12.  All.  484;  Yal.  i, 
320;  Ulrich  52.  11  lines,  6  +  5  |  66  +  47. 
ABC,  CAB  ;  DdEFEF.  5  stanzas.  The  internal  rime  of 

777 

1.  8  preserved  only  in  sts.  i  and  IT. 

10.  Amore  in  cui  disio  ed  d  speranza 

Piero  de  le  Yingne  V  38,  LR  121,  ML  f.  232r,  B 
309.  Bella  Mono  p.  161;  Yal.  i,  39;  Nann.  26; 
Mon.  56;  But.  3.  8  lines,  4  +  4  |  44  +  44, 
AB,  AB;  CDDC.  5  stanzas,  collegate.  Commiato. 

11.  Amor  m  a  priso 

Messer  Prenzivalle  (or  Percivalle)  Dore  (or  Do- 
ria)  V  86.  Trucchi  i,  85  ;  Mon.  80.  12  lines, 
6  +  6  |  42  +  50.  ABC,  ABC;  DDEEFF.  3  stanzas  ; 

777     777      7777 

loosely  collegate. 
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12.     Amor  mi  fa  sovente 

He  Enzo  V  84,  LR  64,  P  15,  Ch  229,  Ma  39,  72  9, 
44b,  B  271.         Val.  i,  168;  ]$Tann.  64;  Mon. 


202.          12  lines,  6  +  6  |  42  +  50.    ABO,  ABO;  DDE, 

777    777     77 

DDE.    5  stanzas  (as  in  LR).     Commiato. 

13.  Amor  nom  saccio  a  cui  io  mi  richiami 

Anon.  V  72,  (sent  to  Giacomo  da  Lentino).  10 
lines,  4  +  6  I  36  +  50.  AB,  AB;  CCD,  COD.  7  stan- 

7        7      77        77 

zas  ;  the  next  to  last  contains  a  kind  of  commiato. 

14.  Amor  non  vole  ctiio  clami 

JSTotaro  Giacomo  V  4,  LR  109.  All.  466  ;  Yal. 
i,  263  ;  Mon.  46  ;  Ces.  269  ;  Eos.  37.  10  lines 
of  8  sylls.,  4  +  6  |  32  +  48.  AB,  AB  ;  CCD,  BED.  5 
stanzas. 

15.  Amorosa  donna  fina 

Messer  Kinaldo  <T  Aquino  V  34,  LR  120.  Yal. 
i,  219  ;  Mon.  83  ;  But.  23.  12  lines  of  8  sylls., 
6  -f-  6  |  48  -f-  48.  ABC,  ABC  ;  DDE,  FEE.  5  stanzas, 
collegate. 

16.  Ancor  che  II'  aigua  per  lo  foco  lasse 

Giudice  Guido  de  le  Colonne  LR  66,  P  104. 
Barbieri,  139;  Val.  i,  185;  Nann.  77;  Mon.  221; 
But.  37.  19  lines,  8  +  11  I  72  +  85.  ABBA, 

77 
BAAB;  BCCDEDEFFGG.   5  Stanzas. 

77    777  777777 

17.  A  pena  pare  ch*  io  saccia  cantare 

Messer  Jacopo  Mostacci  V  44  ;  anon.  P  101.  Pro- 
pugn.  in,  94.  14  lines,  8  +  6  |  88  +  62.  ABCB, 
ABCB  ;  DDEEDE.  5  stanzas,  unlssonons  and  collegate. 

in  and  iv  lacking  in  V). 
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18.'     Assai  cre(de)tti  cielare 

Messer  Istefano  di  Pronto  notaio  di  Messina  V  39 ; 
Messer  Piero  de  le  Vigne  LE  122,  ML  f.  232v,  B 
310.  All.  519  ;  Val.  i,  41.  14  lines,  8  +  6  | 
56  +  50.  ABBC,  ABBO;  DEEDFF.  5  stanzas. 

7777     7777       7777 

19.  Assai  mi  piacieria 

Anon.  V  292 ;  Istefano  di  Messina  LR  67 ;  Stefano 
Protonotaro  da  Messina  VB  14.  All.  516  ;  Val. 
i,  202 ;  Nann.  91 ;  Mon.  212.  13  lines,  8  +  5  | 
56  +  51.  ABBC,  ABBC;  coDEE.  5  stanzas ;  slightly 

7777     7777     7 

collegate. 

20.  Ben  m  e  venuto  prima  al  cor  dolglienza 

JSTotaro  Giacomo  V  7,  LR  56,  P  19.  All.  459 ; 
Val.  i,  253 ;  But.  10.  8  lines,  4  +  4  |  44  +  44. 
AaB,  AaB ;  bccoD.  5  stanzas ;  unissonans.  St.  iv  also 

555 

included  by  mistake  in  Inghilfredi's  Caunoscenza, 
penosa,  (see  Supplement,  C.  3). 

21.  Ben  mi  degio  alegrare 

Kugierone  di  Palermo  V  50.  All.  513;  Val.  i, 
119  ;  Mon.  77 ;  But.  65.  15  lines,  8  +  7  | 

,.,»/'  64  -f-  71.     ABBC,  ABBC;  DDEEEFF.       3  Stanzas. 

777       777  5 

22.  Biasomi  deW  Amore 

Messer  Tiberto  Galliziani  di  Pisa  V  110  ;  [Domino 
Rainaldo  d? Aquino]  l  LR  72 ;  Messer  Eainaldo 
d' Aquino  P  64,  Ch  232.  (Probably  by  Tiberto). 
Val.  i,  210 ;  Mon.  78 ;  But.  50.  14  lines  of  7 
sylls.,  6  +  8  |  42  +  56.  ABC,  ABC;  CDDC,  CDDC.  6  stan- 
zas. 

aThe  name  added  by  a  later  hand. 
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23.  Come  lo  giorno  quand'  e  dot  maitino 

Messer  Prenzivalle  (or  Percivalle)  Dore  (or  Do- 
ria)  V  85 ;  Messer  Semprebene  da  Bologna  Ch  239. 
Val.  i,  451;  E"ann.  136;  Casini,  Poeti  bolognesi, 
136 ;  380  ;  But.  47 ;  Eos.  99.  11  lines,  4  +  7  | 
44  +  70.  AaB,  AaB ;  ccDDEeFF.  5  stanzas,  three  of 

55  45 

which  are  in  V  and  four  in  Ch. 

24.  Contro  lo  mio  volere 

Messer  Paganino  da  Serezano  V  36,  LR  73 ;  anon. 
P  74.  Val.  i,  78 ;  Casini,  Poet.  bol.  48 ;  Mon. 
66.  13  lines,  6  +  7  I  50  +  61.  ABbc,  ABbC; 

777       777 

CDdBEFfEeF.     6  stanzas.     All  internal  rimes  are  7 . 4 

777    777    7 

except  two,  of  which  one  is  6 . 5  (  ?),  the  other  8 . 3. 

25.  Cosl  afino  ad  amarvi 

Anon.  V  103 ;  (but  an  old  annotator  wrote  the 
name  lacopo  in  the  place  for  the  title).  10 
lines,  6  +  4  42  +  32.  ABC,  ABC;  DOEec.  5  stanzas. 

777     777      7776 

26.  D'amor  distretto  vivo  doloroso 

Messer  Folco  di  Calavra  (=  Calabria)  V  168. 
Trucchi,  i,  43 ;  Mon.  211.  11  lines,  6  +  5  | 
50  +  35.  ABC,  ABC;  DEDEc.  4  stanzas. 

77        77     77777 

27.  D'amoroso  paese 

Tomaso  di  Sasso  di  Messina  V  21,  LR  116.  All. 
524;  Val.  i,  207;  But.  33.  12  lines,  6  +  6  | 
58  +  58.  ABbc,  codA;  EeFfG,  GgHhi.  5  stanzas,  loosely 

77        77        75  7       75    7 

collegate. 

28.  De  la  mia  dissianza 

Imperadore  Federigo  V  51.         Val.  i,  66;  Bart. 
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102  ;    Ulrich    51.         9    lines,    6  +  3  |  50  +  33. 


ABbc  ;  cAaCcA.       5  stanzas  ;  collegate. 

775        775       555 

29.  Di  si  fina  rasgione 

Messer  Jacopo  Mostacci  V  46  ;  Messer  Rugieri 
d'Amici  P  22.  Val.  i,  425.  11  lines,  6  +  5  | 
50  +  39.  ABC,  ABC;  DBBDB  in  the  first  four  stanzas. 

77        77        7777 

The  coda  of  st.  v  is  DEEDE.    5  stanzas.     Sts.  i  and  11 

7777 

have  the  same  rimes;  so  have  in  and  iv.  Those 
in  v  are  independent. 

30.  Distretto  core  ed  amoroso 

Messer  Odo  delle  Colonne  di  Messina  F  25.  All. 
498  ;  Val.  i,  197  ;  Mon.  76.  8  lines  of  8  sylls., 
4  -f-  4  |  32  -f-  32.  AB,  AB;  ACCA.  5  stanzas,  colle- 
gate. 

31.  Dolcie  coninciamento 

ISTotaro  Giacomo  V  18.  All.  464;  Val.  i,  285; 
Lir.  ant.  66  ;  Mon.  42  ;  Ces.  258  ;  But.  7  ;  Eos.  96. 
10  lines  of  7  sylls.,  4  +  6  |  28  +42.  St.  i,  AB,  AB; 
CCB,  DDE.  The  versi  of  the  other  stanzas  differ  from 
st.  i  as  follows  :  II,CCB,  CCB  ;  ill,  AAC,  DDC;  IV,  BBA,  BBA. 
„!  4  stanzas;  collegate. 

32.  Dolze  meo  drudo  e  vattene 

Ee  Federigo  V  48.  Mon.  72.  8  lines  of  8 
sylls.,  4  +  4  |  32  +  32.  AB,  AB  ;  CDDC.  5  stanzas. 

33.  Donna  di  voi  mi  lamento 

Giacomino  Pulgliese  V  59.  Val.  i,  240  ;  Mon. 
88.  9  lines,  4  +  4  +  1  I  32  +  32  +  3.  AB,  AB; 

88      88 

_.  CD,  CD,  E.    9  stanzas  ;  the  last  line  in  each  of  which 

88    88     3 

is  the  ritornello  f  Amore.' 
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34.  Donna  eo  languisco  e  no  so  qua  speranza 

JSTotaro  Giacomo  V  8.  All.  461;  Val.  i,  287. 
10  lines,  4  +  6  |  44  -f-  54.  AaB,  CcB;  DDEEFF.  5 

5         5  777 

stanzas.  Internal  rimes  in  slightly  irregular  posi- 
tions. 

35.  Gia  lungiamente  Amore 

Messer  Tiberto  Galliziani  da  Pisa  Fill;  Messer 
Eugieri  d'Amici  LR  60;  Eotaro  Giacomo  P  28. 
Yal.  i,  283 ;  But.  53.  9  lines,  6  +  3  |  52  +  29. 
ABO,  ABO;  GcDD.  5  stanzas,  partly  collegate. 

78       78        77 

36.  Giamai  non  mi  comfortto 

Messer  Einaldo  d' Aquino  F  32.  Trucchi,  i, 

31 ;  Nann.  525 ;  Carducci,  Cantilene  e  Ballate,  p. 
18 ;  Mon.  82 ;  But.  20.  8  lines,  probably  all  of 

7  sylls.  originally;  4  +  4  |  28  +  28,  AB,  AB;  CD,  CD. 

8  stanzas.     Kind  of  commiato. 

37.  Gioiosamente  canto 

Giudice  Guido  delle  Colonne  di  Messina  V  23,  LR 
117,  Mageo  di  Eicco  da  Messina  P  26,  Ch  242, 
72  12.  All.  423  ;  Yal.  i,  190 ;  Nann.  128  ;  But. 
42.  12  lines,  8  +  4  |  56  +  44.  ABBC,  ABBC;  CDDEE. 

7777     7777     7 

5  stanzas. 

38.  Gravosa  dimoranza 

Ser  Guiglielmo  Beroardi  V  178;  anon.  LR  74. 
Yal.  n,  209 ;  Nann.  232,  Mon.  226.  10  lines, 
6 +  4  |  50 +  36.  ABbc,  ABbC;  DdE,  DdE.  5  stanzas ; 

775       775         77       77 

partly  collegate.     Commiato. 

39.  Guiderdone  aspetto  avere 

ITotaro  Giacomo  V  3 ;  Einaldo  d7 Aquino  P  27,  Ch 
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230,  B  358.  (Probably  by  Giacomo).  All. 
478;  Val.  i,  227;  Nairn.  98;  Wiese  201.  14 
lines,  6  +  8  |  40  +  64.  AAB,  CCB  ;  DEDeF,  GHGhF.  4 

884     884     7777        7777 

stanzas. 

40.  In  amoroso  pensare 

Anon.  V  302;  Messer  Eainaldo  <T Aquino  P  30, 
Ch  231,  Ma  40,  B  359;  Messer  Kinaldo  da  Mon- 
tenero  72 13.  All.  506 ;  Val.  i,  221 ;  Nann.  101. 
12  lines,  6  +  6  44  +  50.  ABC,  ABC;  DEEFFD.  3 

877     877         7777 

stanzas;  collegate. 

41.  In  gioi'  mi  tengno  tutta  la  mia  pena 

Messer  Rinaldo  d?  Aquino  V  33.  Trucchi  i,  34 ; 
But.  22.  7  lines,  4  +  3  I  44  +  29.  AB,  AB;  bees. 

3    7 

5  stanzas. 

42.  In  un  gravoso  affanno 

Messer  Rinaldo  d' Aquino  V  28 ;  Messer  Rugieri 
d'Amici  P  31 ;  Notaro  Giacomo  Ch  237,  Ma  33. 
All.  434 ;  Val.  i,  225 ;  Nairn-.  94 ;  Ulrich  53.  10 
lines,  4  +  6  |  28  +  50.  AB,  AB;  COD,  BED.  4  stanzas; 

77     77       77        77 

(rime  D  the  same  in  all). 

43.  Isplendiente 

Giacomino  Pulgliese  V  62.  Val.  i,  245 ;  Mon. 
90;  But.  27.  Metrical  scheme  uncertain;  per- 
haps 8  lines,  4  +  4  20 (  ?)  +  40  or  44  (  ?).  AB, 

55 

AB;  boo,  CD.    The  lines  of  the  versi  may  have  10  or 

55 

11  sylls.  each.  Casini  proposed  aBaB;  CD,  CD,  all  11 
sylls.,  (Casini,  Annotazioni).  Cesareo,  p.  290, 
thought  it  was  "  tutto  di  quinari  accoppiati  con  la 
rimalmezzo."  8  stanzas.  Internal  rime  in  only 
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4  stanzas  and  in  irregular  position.  Some  rimes 
are  repeated  in  irregular  positions  in  the  different 
stanzas. 

44.     La  buona  venturosa  inamoranza 

Mazeo  di  Eicco  di  Messina  V  80,  P  32,  Ch  243, 
V2  14,  Ma  41.  All.  495;  Yal  i,  325.  12 
lines,  6  +  6  I  58  +  50.  ABI>C,  ABbC;  CAADDC,  (st.  i). 

77  77        7777 

The  rime  scheme  in  the  other  two  stanzas  varies 
from  i.  as  follows  :  n.  ABI>C,  AD<IC  ;  CBBEEC  ;  in.  ABbc, 
CDDEEO.  3  stanzas. 


45.  La  dolcie  ciera  piagiente 

Giacomino  Pulgliese  V  60  ;  Messer  Piero  da  le 
Vigne  P  35,  Ch  241.  Yal.  i,  247;  Eos.  49. 
8  lines  of  8  sylls.,  4  +4  |  32  +  32.  AB,  AB;  CDDC. 
4  stanzas. 

46.  La  mia  gran  pena  e  lo  gravoso  afanno 

Giudice  Guido  delle  Colonne  di  Messina  V  22. 
All.  421  ;  Val.  i,  192.  9  lines,  6  +  3  |  66  +  33. 
ABC,  ABC  ;  cDdEE.  5  stanzas  ;  collegate.  Several  rimes 

5    5 

irregularly  repeated  in  the  different  stanzas. 

47.  La  mia  vita  e  si  forte  e  dura  e  fera 

Anon.  V  77  ;  Messer  Guido  Judice  da  le  Colonne 
P  36.  Val.  i,  181  ;  But.  68.  10  lines,  6  +  4  | 
66  +  32.  AB,  AB,  AB-,  cDCcD.  5  stanzas.  Internal 

777 

rimes,  three  5  .  6  and  two  4  .  7.     Commiato. 

48.  L'amor  fa  una  donna  amare 

'Compagnetto  da  Prato  V  88.  Propugn.  in, 
100  ;  Mon.  94.  9  lines  of  8  sylls.,  4  +  5  | 
32  +  40.  AB,  AB;  CDCDC.  6  stanzas. 
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49.  L'amoroso  vedere 

Tomaso  di  Sasso  di  Messina  V  20,  LR  115.  All. 
522 ;  Val.  i,  205.  14  lines,  8  +  6  64  +  50. 
ABOcD,  ABCcD;  EFG,  EFG.  4  stanzas.  In  st.  ii  the  in- 

7775       7775      77        77 

ternal  rimes  are  slightly  irregular.  Two  rimes 
are  repeated  in  irregular  positions  in  the  different 
stanzas. 

50.  La  'namoranza  disiosa 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  6,  LR  111.  All.  457,  Val.  i, 
274;  Mon.  50.  8  lines,  4 +  4  |  36  +  36. 
(C)AB,  BA;  CDDC.  6  stanzas.  One  stanza  is  possibly 

5   99       99     995 

lost  between  sts.  iv  and  v.  The  first  three  stanzas 
only  have  the  internal  rime.  Unissonans  and  col- 
legate. 

51.  Lo  core  inamorato 

Mazeo  di  Ricco  e  la  Molglie  V  79  ;  Mac.eo  di  Ricco 
da  Messina  P  33,  Ch  244.  All.  486 ;  Val.  i, 
323;  Nann.  126.  12  lines,  6  +  6  50  +  50. 
ABC,  ABC  ;  DBF,  FED.  4  stanzas. 

77        77        77        77 

52.  Lo  gran  valore  e  lo  presgio  amoroso 

Mazeo  di  Ricco  di  Messina  V  83 ;  Rosso  da  Mes- 
sina P  34.  All.  495 ;  Val.  i,  331 ;  Mon.  216 ; 
But.  44;  Ros.  43.  10  lines,  6  +  4  |  58  +  40. 
ABC,  ABC;  DEED.  5  stanzas. 

777 

53.  Lo  mio  core  che  si  stava 

Rugieri  d'Amici  V  19 ;  Bonagiunta  Urbiciani 
P  45.  Val.  i,  475 ;  Mon.  68.  11  lines  of  8 
sylls.,  6  +  5  |  48  +  40.  ABC,  ABC  ;  CDDEE.  4  stan- 
zas. Commiato. 
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54.  Lontano  amore  mi  manda  sospire 

Giacomino  Pulgliese  V  58.  Val.  i,  238;  Mon. 
91.  7  lines,  4  +  3  |  44  +  33.  AB,  AB;  CCB.  5 
stanzas.  Commiato. 

55.  Madonna,,  delo  meo  'namoramento 

Mazeo  di  Eicco  di  Messina  V  81.  All.  490; 
Val.  i,  327 ;  Lir.  ant.,  78.  12  lines,  6  +  6  | 
58  +  66.  ABC,  ABC;  DDEEFF.  4  stanzas ;  collegate. 

7          7 

56.  Madonna,  dir  vi  volglio 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  1,  LE  55,  P  37,  MB  anno  1288. 
Giunti  109;  Val.  i,  249;  ISTann.  107;  Mon.  51; 
But.  4.  16  lines,  8  +  8  |  64  +  64.  ABAC,  DBDC; 

777       777 

EEFfG,  HHUG.      5  stanzas. 

7777       7777 

57.  Madonna  mia  a  voi  mando 

ISTotar  JacomoLE  57,  [also  in  lost  part  of  V,  no.  13, 
among  those  of  Giacomo]  ;  Eugieri  d'Amici  P  40. 
(Lines  53?  54  prove  Giacomo  to  be  the  author). 
Val.  i,  255 ;  Lir.  ant.  59 ;  Mon.  45 ;  Eos.  38.  8 
lines  of  7  sylls.,  4  +  4  |  28  +  28.  AB,  AB;  CDDC. 
7  stanzas. 

58.  Maravilgliosamente  /  un  amor  .  .  . 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  2,  LR  58,  P  39,  ML  f.  238v, 
B  318.  All.  436;  Val.  i,  257:  ISTann.  114;  Caix, 
35;  Mon.  42;  Eos.  34;  But.  8.  9  lines  of  7 
sylls.,  6  +  3  |  42  +  21.  ABC,  ABC;  DDC.  7  stanzas. 
Commiato. 

59.  Membrando  do  ch'  Amore 

Ser  Guilglielmo  Beroardi  V  179 ;  [Notar  lacomo] 
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LR  63  *  and  its  derivatives  ML  f.  240,  B  319 ; 
Piero  de  le  Vigne  P  38.  All.  439  ;  Yal.  i,  260  ; 
Nairn.  Ill ;  Ros.  41.  12  lines,  6  +  |  50  +  42. 
ABbc,  ABbC;  DDc,  DOC.  5  stanzas.  Commiato. 

775      775        777     777 

60.  Membrando  lf  amoroso  dipartire 

Anon.  V  69 ;  (but  the  reference  to  Lentino  in  11. 
22-24  suggests  Giacomo  da  Lentino  as  the  probable 
author).  9  lines,  6  +  3  |  66  +  3 3.  ABC,  ABC,  cDdEeD. 
5  stanzas.  Internal  rimes  in  various  positions, 
4.7,  5.6,  3.8,  7.4. 

61.  Morte  perche  m'  ai  fatta  si  gran  guerra 

Giacomino  Pugliese  V  55.  Val.  i,  230;  Nann. 
104;  Mon.  92;  D'Anc.  B.  66;  Ros.  52;  But.  25. 
10  lines,  4  +  6  I  44  +  54.  AB,  AB  ;  CCB,  CCB.  6 

5         5 

stanzas. 

62.  Mostrar  voria  im  parvenza 

Messer  Jacopo  Mostacci  V  47.  Propugn.  m,  96. 
14  lines,  6  +  8  |  50  +  76.  ABC,  ABC;  DEFPGGED.  3 

77        77  55 

stanzas. 

63.  Oi  lassa,  'namorata 

Messer  Odo  delle  Colonne  di  Messina  V  26. 2 
All.  499  ;  Val.  i,  199 ;  IsTann.  86 ;  Ulrich  15 ;  Mon. 
75 ;  But.  61.  12  lines  of  7  sylls.,  6  +  6  | 
42  +42.  AB,  AB,  AB;  CD,  CD,  CD.  5  stanzas.  Com- 
miato. 

64.  Oi  lasso  nom  pensai 

Rugierone  di  Palermo  V  49 ;  Rex  Federico  LR 

1  The  name  added  by  a  later  hand. 

2  Satta   (Soc.  Fil.  Rom.),  gives  it  as  anonymous. 
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118.  All.  512;  Val.  i,  121;  Nann.  53;  Mon. 
74 ;  But.  63.  10  lines,  6  +  4  I  50  +  44.  ABC, 

77 

ABC;  DDEE.     4  stanzas.     Commiato. 

77 

65.  Ormai  quando  flore 

Messer  Kainaldo  d?  Aquino  P  46.  All.  504; 
Val.  i,  223 ;  Mon.  84 ;  Kos.  31.  10  lines,  6  +  4  | 
42  +  32.  ABC,  ABC;  cDdEec.  5  stanzas. 

777    777     75495 

66.  Per  fin  amor  vo  si  altamente 

Messer  Rinaldo  d' Aquino  V  30,  P  48,  Ch  233. 
Mon.  85 ;  But.  18.  Cited  by  Dante,  7.  E.  n,  5. 
14  lines,  6  +  8  |  58  +  70.  ABC,  ABC;  DEFGGFED.  4 

7         7          7757 

stanzas,  unissonans  and  collegate. 

67.  Per  lo  marito  c   6  rio 

Compagnetto  da  Prato  V  87.  Propugn.  in,  98 ; 
Mon.  95 ;  But.  30.  9  lines  of  8  sylls.,  4  +  5  | 
32  +  40.  AB,  AB;  CDCDC.  6  stanzas. 

68.  Pir  men  cori  alegrari 

Stefano  Proto  Notaro,  Libro  Sicil.  (Barbieri,  Orig. 
143).  Mon.  214.  12  lines,  6  +  6  |  50  +  58. 
ABC,  ABC;  DDE,  EFF.  5  stanzas.  Commiato  DDE,  EFF 

77        77        7          7  77 

like  the  versi.     Unissonans. 

69.  Poi  ch'  a  voi  place  amore 

Anon.  V  177 ;  *  Hex  Fredericus  P  50 ;  lo  'mpera- 
dore  Federigho  Ch  228,  Ma  25,  V2  8,  UB  43b. 
Giunti  116 ;  Yal.  i,  54 ;  Nann.  20 ;  Mon.  72.  14 
lines,  8  +  6  I  56  +  54.  ABCD,  ABCD;  EFFOdGG.  5  stan- 

7777     7777     957    4 

zas,  collegate,  and  with  chiave. 

1  Though  the  poet's  name  is  erased  the  copyist  had  written  a  name 
beginning  Ser  guilg  .  .  .,  which  was  cancelled  and  Messer  Rinaldo 
daquino  substituted.  Then  this  also  was  erased. 
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70.  Poi  le  piacie  c  avanzi  suo  valore 

Messer  Einaldo  d' Aquino  V  29,  LE  119,  P  47. 
Yal.  i,  214.  12  lines,  6  +  6  |  58  +  46.  ABC, 

ABO;  DEFFED.     3  stanzas.     After  st.  u  V  and  LR 

7        77777 

have  incorrectly  incorporated  a  sonnet,  Melglio  val 
dire  do  c'omo  a  'n  talento,  lacking  in  P ;  see  Son- 
nets. 

71.  Poi  non  mi  val  merze  ne  ben  servire 

[Nota.ro  Giacomo]1  V 16 ;  Notar  Giacomo  LR  114 ; 
Giudice  Guido  da  le  Colonne  P  71;  anon.  V  2  19 
Val.  i,  183 ;  Nann.  82 ;  But.  40.  9  lines,  6  +  3  | 
58  +  33.  ABC,  ABC,  cDdBc.  5  stanzas ;  unissonans 

7         735 

and  collegate. 

72.  Poi  tanta  caonoscienza 

Piero  de  le  Vingne  V  37 ;  Messer  lacopo  Mostacci 
di  Pisa  P  49 ;  Notaro  Giachomo  da  Lentino  Ch 
236.  All.  431,  Val.  i,  47.  11  lines,  6  +  5  | 
58  +  47.  ABO,  ABC;  DEFfED.  4  stanzas,  collegate 

7          7  775 

(except  st.  u ). 

73.  Quando  vegio  rinverdire 

Giacomino  Pulgliese  V  61.  Val.  i,  243 ;  Mon. 
88 ;  Eos.  51.  9  lines  of  8  sylls.,  4  +  5  | 
32  +  40.  AB,  AB;  CDCDC.  In  sts.  i  and  iv  the  rimes 
A=C.  4  stanzas. 

74.  8ei  anni  6  travalgliato 

Mazeo  di  Kicco  di  Messina  V  82.  All.  492; 
Val.  i,  329  ;  But.  45 ;  Eos.  44.  18  lines,  10  +  8  | 

70  +  68.      ABABC,  ABABC;  CDDDEDDE.      3  Stanzas  J 

77777    777  77      777       77 

sonans. 
1  The  name  and  the  first  twelve  lines  were  on  the  lost  sheets. 
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75.  S'eo  trovassi  pietanza 

Ser  Nascimbene  di  Bologna  V  107 ;  He  Enzo  LR 
65;  Rex  Hentius:  Semprebonus  not(arius)  bo- 
n(oniensis)  P  58;  Messer  Semprebene  da  Bo- 
longna  CJi  238,  Ma  48 ;  Re  Enzo  et  messere  Guido 
Guinizelli  F2  7,  UB  43a.  Giunti  113 ;  Val.  i, 
171;  Nann.  67;  Casini,  Poeti  bol  133.  14  lines, 
8  -f-  6  |  64  -j-  46.  ABCD,  ABCD  ;  EFFGGH.  5  stanzas ; 

777       777        77777 

collegate. 

76.  /S^'o  do/^o  Tio  e  meravillia 

[Notaro  Giacomo]  V  14,  (in  the  lost  part  of  the 
MS.)  ;  anon.  LR  113,  (but  one  of  six  canzoni,  109- 
114,  all  the  rest  of  which  are  attributed  to  Gia- 
como). Val.  i,  278.  7  lines  of  8  sylls., 
4  -f-  3  |  32  +  24.  AB,  AB  ;  COB.  5  stanzas. 

77.  Sovente  Amore  n  a  riccuto  manti 

Rugieri  d'Amici  V  17;  anon.  P  57.  Val.  i, 
485.  12  lines,  6  +'  6  |  66  +  54.  ABO,  ABO;  OBDDBO. 

777 

4  stanzas;  collegate  except  si.  n.  Rimes  in  -ire 
appear  in  varying  positions  in  all  stanzas. 

78.  Troppo  son  dimorato 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  9 ;  LR  112.  All.  477 ;  Val. 
i,  276.  12  lines,  6  +  6  I  50  +  42.  ABO,  ABC; 

77        77 

DIF,  DBF.     5  stanzas,  of  which  i  and  n  have  the 

777     777 

same  rimes;  so  have  in  and  iv.  Those  in  v  are 
independent. 

79.  Tutto  lo  mondo  vive  sanza  guerra 

Messer  Folcachieri  di  Siena  V  116.  All.  311 ; 
Val.  i,  15;  Nann.  16;  Mon.  81;  But.  48;  Ros. 
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13.         10  lines,  6  +  4  |  58  +  32.     ABC,  ABC;  DEDCF. 

7          7      7777 

5  stanzas;  the  last  word  of  each  rimes  (F). 

80.  Tuttor  la  dolze  speranza 

Giacomino  Pulgliese  V  56 ;  Giacomo  Pugliese  LR 
125.  Val.  i,  232 ;  But.  28.  9  lines,  4  +  5  | 
32  +  47.  AB,  AB  ;  GDdCDdc.  5  stanzas.  Internal 

88     88         77 

rimes  in  varying  positions. 

81.  Umile  core  e  fino  e  amoroso 

Messer  lacopo  Mostacci  V  45,  P  9.  (In  the  latter 
the  name  is  written  in  the  margin  by  a  later 
hand).  Gasp.  36;  Mon.  58;  But.  12.  10 
lines,  6  +  4  |  58  +  44.  ABC,  ABC;  DE,  DE.  4  stan- 
zas. 

82.  Uno  disio  d'amore  sovente 

[Notaro  Giacomo]  V  11,  in  the  lost  part  of  the 
MS.  ;  anon.  P  61.  Val.  i,  151.  12  lines, 

6  +  6  |  54  -j-  52.      AAB,  AAB;  ccDDEE,     5     stanzas ; 

5          5  577 

loosely  collegate. 

83.  Uno  piagiente  sguardo 

Anon.  V  73;  Messer  Piero  da  le  Yigne  P  21. 
(The  commiato  refers  to  the  poet  as  di  Messina). 
Giunti  112;  Yal.  i,  51.  9  lines,  6  +  3  | 
50  +  29.  ABC,  ABC;  DdEE.  7  stanzas.  Commiato. 

77        77        77 

84.  Venuto  mf  e  in  talento  di  savere 

Messer  Einaldo  <T Aquino  V  27,  P  63.  Yal.  i, 
216;  Ros.  29.  14  lines,  6 +  8  |  50  + 76. 
ABC,  ABC  ;  DEFFGGED.  5  stanzas  i  unlssonaus  and  col- 

77         77  55 

legate.  - 
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85.     Vostra  orgolgliosa  ciera 

Notaio  Arigo  Testa  da  Lentino  V  35 ;  Notaro  Ja- 
como  LR  61 ;  Arrigus  Divitis  P  62.1  All.  417 ; 
Val.  i,  178 ;  Nann.  70 ;  Mon.  63.  16  lines  of 
7  sylls.,  8  +  8  |  56  +  56.  ABBO,  ABBC;  CDDE,  EFFC 
5  stanzas;  collegate  (except  st.  in). 

B.    Fragments  of  Canzoni 

1.  Allegru  cori  plenu 

Re  Enzo,  Libro  siciliano  c.  2,  (Barbieri,  Orig.  p. 
142).  Mon.  204.  7  lines,  4  +  3  |  28  +  29. 
AB,  AB;  CCDD.  One  stanza  extant. 

77     77     77 

V 

2.  Amore  paura  m  incalca 

[Notaro  Giacomo]  V  15,  in  the  lost  part  of  the 
MS.  Two  lines  are  given  in  the  index  to  V. 

3.  Nom  so  se  in  gioia  mi  sia 

[Notaro  Giacomo]  V  10,  in  the  lost  part  of  the 
MS.  A  little  more  than  two  lines  are  given  in  the 
index  to  V. 

C.    Discordi  and  Danze 

1.     Dal  core  mi  vene 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  5,  LR  110.  All.  468 ;  Val. 
i,  265 ;  Mon.  47.  A  total  of  212  lines,  varying 
in  length  between  two  and  eleven  syllables.  In 
the  MSS.  there  is  no  division  into  stanzas  with  large 
initials  as  in  the  canzoni,  though  there  is  a  blank 

aMost    probably    by   Arrigo    Testa    d'Arezzo.     Cf.    Monaci,    Sulle 
diver genze,  p.  661,  and  Biadene,  note  in  the  Indice. 

12 
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space  after  each  group  of  lines,  sometimes  in  inap- 
propriate places. 

2.  Donna  audite  como.     (Danza)  l 

Messer  lo  Re  Giovanni  V  24.  Trucchi  i,  23 ; 
Mon.  70 ;  But.  15.  In  the  MS.  it  is  divided  into 
six  irregular  groups  of  lines  of  varying  length. 

3.  Donna  per  vostro  amore.     (Danza)  2 

Giacomino  Pugliese  V  57.  Yal.  i,  235 ;  Bart. 
Crestom.  95.  Divided  in  the  MS.  into  five  ir- 
regular groups  of  lines  of  varying  length. 

D.    Sonnets 3 

1.  All'  aira  chiara  6  vista  plogia  dare 

Anon.  V  389,  P  169;  Notar  Giacomo  LR  381. 
Val.  i,  293;  Lir.  ant.  68.  CDE,  CDE. 

2.  Amor  e  un  desio  che  ven  da  core 

Notar  Jacopo  da  Lentino  VB  96.  (Tenzone  with 
Jacopo  Mostacci  and  Pier  de  la  Vigna;  see  nos. 
33  and  26).  All.  398 ;  Val.  i,  308  ;  Nann.  293 ; 
Mon.  60 ;  D'Anc.  B.  62  ;  Ces.  239.  CDE,  CDE,  (c  =  A). 

3.  Angelica  figura  e  conprobata 

Notar  Giacomo  LR  430.         Val.  i,  306 ;  Mon.  56. 

AaBAaB,  AaBAaB  ;  CcDdE,  CcDdE. 
33  33  4555 

1Sec  Gas.  Ann.;  Flamini,  Studi,  179;  Torr.  93-96;  Bartholomaeis, 
Rime  antiche  senesi,  p.  31. 

2  See  note  to  no.  2. 

8  As  the  quatrains  in  almost  all  the  sonnets  are  ABAB,  we  give  only 
the  form  of  the  sestet  for  all  except  nos.  3  and  suppl.  3,  4.  All  the 
sonnet  lines  have  eleven  syllables. 
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4.  Chi  conosciesse  si  Id  sua  falanga 

Messer  Masseo  (derricco ;  =  Mazzeo  di  Ricco)  da 
Messina  LR  399,  72  61.  All.  497,  Yal.  i,  334; 
Lir.  ant.  80 ;  Ros.  46.  ODE,  CDE. 

5.  Chi  non  avesse  mai  veduto  foco 

ISTotar  Giacomo  LR  397;  ML  f.  240,  B  320. 
All.  442 ;  Bella  Mano  82v ;  Val.  i,  298  Nann.  118. 

ODE,  CDE. 

6.  Cierto  me  par  che  far  dea  bon  signore 

Notar  Giacomo  LR  384.         Yal.  i,  296 ;  Lir.  ant., 

69.        CDC,  DCD. 

7.  Come  I'arciento  vivo  fugie  il  foco 

Petri  Morovelli  V  850 ;  Notar  Giacomo  LR  418. 
Yal.  i,  305.  CDE,  CDE. 

8.  Con  vostro  onore  facciovi  uno  'nvito 

I/ Abate  di  Tiboli  V  330.  (Tenzone  with  Notaro 
Giacomo;  comes  last  in  the  series;  see  nos.  23,  13, 
28,  9).  Mon.  62.  CDE,  CDE. 

9.  Cotale  gioco  mai  nom  fue  veduto 

ISTotaro  Giacomo  V  329;  anon.  Ch  345.  (Ten- 
zone  with  the  Abate  di  Tivoli ;  see  no.  8).  All. 
447 ;  Yal.  i,  311 ;  Mon.  62.  CDC,  DCD. 

10.  D'acorgimento  prode  siete  e  sagio 

Ser  (Guglielmo)  Beroardo  Notaio  V  884.  (Ten- 
zone).  Trucchi  i,  183 ;  Mon.  264.  CDC,  DCD. 

11.  Diamante,  ne  smiraldo,  ne  zafino 

Notar  Giacomo  LR  409.  Yal.  i,  302 ;  JSTann. 
120  ;  Rbs.  36.  CDC,  DCD. 
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12.  Donna  vostri  sembianti  mi  mostraro 

ISTotaro  Giacomo  V  365.         All.  453 ;  Val.  i,  318. 

ODE,  ODE. 

13.  Feruto  sono  isvariatamente 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  327;  anon.  ME,  anno  1300, 
Ch  519 ;  B  376.  (Tenzone  with  the  Abate  di  Ti- 
voli;  see  no.  8).  All.  446;  Val.  i,  310;  Mon. 
61,  Propugn.  N.  S.  in,  pt.  n,  p.  154.  CDE,  ODE. 

14.  Guardando  basalisco  velenoso 

Notar  Giacomo  LR  410  and  its  derivatives  ML  f. 
240,  B  321 ;  Messer  Monaldo  (d' Aquino)  VB  73. 
All.  443  ;  Val.  i,  299  ;  Nann.  118.  CDC,  DCD. 

15.  lo  m   agio  posto  in  core  a  Dio  servire 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  400.  All.  454 ;  Val.  i,  319 ; 
Nann.  123 ;  Wiese  203  ;  Eos.  33.  CDC,  DCD. 

16.  Lo  badalischio  a  lo  spechio  lucienie 

Anon.  V  907;  Notar  lacomo  LR  352;  Messer 
Monaldo  (d? Aquino)  VB  72.  Val.  i,  290; 
Nann.  117.  CDE,  CDE. 

17.  Lo  gilglio  quand?  e  colio,  tost'  e  passo 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  333.  All.  448 ;  Val.  i,  314 ; 
Mon.  55.  CDE,  CDE.  Equivocal  rimes  through- 

out. 

18.  Lo  viso  e  son  diviso  da  lo  viso 

JSTotar  Giacomo  LR  376.  Val.  i,  292 ;  Mon.  55. 
CCD,  CCD,  (c  —  A,  D  =  B).  Equivocal  rimes  throughout. 

19.  Lo  viso  mi  fa  andare  alegramente 

ISTotar  Giacomo  LR  375.         Val.  i,  291 ;  Eos.  40. 

CDC,  DCD. 
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20.  Madonna  a  'n  se  vertute  con  valore 

Notar  Giacomo  LR  412.         Val.  i,  304;  Nann. 

121.         CDC,  DCD. 

21.  Melglio  val  dire  do  c  omo  a  'n  talento 

Messer  Rinaldo  d'Aquini  7  29  and  LR  119, 
(where  it  is  the  3d  stanza  of  the  canzone  Poi  le 
piacie)  ;  anon.  V  348,  (among  the  sonnets). 
Borgognoni,  Un  sonetto  in  una  canzone,  Ravenna, 
1876 ;  Val.  i,  215  ;  Mon.  87.  ODE,  CDE,  (c  =  B). 

22.  Molti  amadori  la  lor  malatia 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  336.  All.  451 ;  Val.  i,  316 ; 
Mon.  54.  CDE,  CDE. 

23.  Oi  Deo  d'  amore  a  te  faccio  pregJiera 

L' Abate  di  Tiboli  V  326 ;  anon.  Ch  343.  (Ten- 
zone  with  Notaro  Giacomo;  see  no.  8).  Mon. 
60.  CDC,  DCD. 

24.  Ongri*  omo  c   ama  de  amare  lo  suo  onore 

Anon.  V  388 ;  Notar  Giacomo  LR  411.         Val.  i, 

303  ;  Ces.  280.     CDC,  DCD. 

25.  Or  come  pote  si  gran  donna  entrare 

Notaro  Giacomo  V  335 ;  lines  1-2  anon,  in  MB, 
anno  1310.  Giunti,  301 ;  All.  450 ;  Val.  i,  301 ; 
Carducci,  Intorno  ad  alcune  rime,  p.  21.  CDC,  DCD. 

26.  Per 6  ch'  amore  no  se  po  vedere 

Petro  da  Lavigna  VB  95.  (Tenzone;  see  no.  2). 
All.  503 ;  Val.  i,  53  ;  Ces.  239  ;  Mon.  59.  CDE,  CDE 

(E  =  B). 

27.  Per  sofrenza  si  vince  gran  vetoria 

ISTotar  Giacomo  LR  383.         Val.  i,  295 ;  Lir.  ant. 

69.        CDE,  CDE. 
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28.  Qual  omo  altrui  riprende  spessamente 

L' Abate  di  Tiboli  V  328;  anon.  MB,  anno  1300, 
Ch  344.  (Tenzone  with  Notaro  Giacomo;  see  no. 
8).  Mon.  61.  ODE,  ODE. 

29.  Quand?  om  a  un  bon  amico  leiale 

Notar  Giacomo  LR  432.         Yal.  i,  307 ;  Lir.  ant. 

72.       ODE,  ODE. 

30.  Si  alta  amanza  a  presa  lo  me  core 

Notar  Giacomo  LR  382.         Val.  i,  294.    ODE,  ODE. 

31.  Sicome  il  sol  die  manda  la  sua  spera 

ISTotaro  Giacomo  V  334.  All.  449 ;  Yal.  i,  315 ; 
Nann.  119  ;  Mon.  54.  CDE,  ODE.  Equivocal  rimes 
throughout. 

32.  Si  como  fl  parpaglione  cti  a  tal  natura 

Notar  Giacomo  LR  396.  Yal.  i,  297;  Lir.  ant. 
69.  CDE,  ODE.  With  a  kind  of  ritornello,  11.  11 
and  14. 

33.  Solicitando  un  poco  meo  saver e 

Jacopo  Mostacci  VB  94.  (Tenzone;  see  no.  2). 
All.  399  ;  Yal.  n,  208 ;  Mon.  59 ;  Ces.  238.  ODE,  CDE 

(D  =  A). 

34.  Tempo  vene  chi  sale  e  chi  discende 

Re  Enco  Ch  250,  Ma  43,  V  81,  B  272.  All. 
390;  Yal.  i,  177;  Mon.  203;  Eos.  19.  CDE,  CDE. 

35.  Un  oseletto  die  canta  d'  amore 

Messer  Monaldo  daquino  VB  71.      CDE,  CDE. 

2.     SUPPLEMENTARY  INDEX 

Lyrics  by  poets  sometimes  named  in  connection  with  the 
Sicilian  School  but  excluded  here  for  various  reasons  from 
the  Frederician  list. 
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A.    Canzoni 

1.  Alegramente 

Don  Arigo  V  166.  Trucchi  i,  79 ;  Mon.  271. 
10  lines,  6  -|-  4  I  46  +  44.  ABC,  ABC  ;  DEED.  5  stan- 

57        57 

zas ;  with  commiato  DEED,  like  the  coda. 

2.  Audite  forte  cosa  Jce  m  avene 

Inghilfredi  P  17,  72  11,  UB  46b,  B  274.  All. 
482;  Val.  i,  136;  ISTann.  57.  8  lines,  4  +  4  | 
44  -|-  36.  AB,  AB;  CODE  (sts.  i  and  ii ).  The  other 

77 

three  stanzas  have  the  coda    CODE.     5  stanzas. 

3.  Caunoscenza  penosa  e  angosciosa 

Inghilfredi  P  20.         Val.  i,  138.  10  lines, 

6  -f-  4  |  54  -f-  40.  ABC,  ABC;  DEFGC?).  5  stanzas.    The 

5          57 

MS.  very  imperfect.  Contains  by  mistake  one 
stanza  of  Notaro  Giacomo's  Ben  me  venuto. 

4;     Del  meo  voler  dir  I'ombra 

Anon.  V  99  ;  Inghilfredi  P  24.  Val.  i,  141 ;  Mon. 
204.  12  lines,  6  +  6  |  50  +  50.  ABC,  ABC;  DDE, 

77        77         77 

BED.      5  stanzas;  with  commiato  DDE,  BED  like  the 

77  77        77 

versi,  and  with  the  same  rimes. 

5.  Donna  amorosa 

Petri  Morovelli  di  Firenze  V  175 ;  anon.  P  78. 
Val.  i,  497;  Eos.  92.  19  lines  of  5  sylls., 

12  +  7"  |  60  +  35.  A.BBCDE,  ABBCDE;  FGGGGGE.  5  Stan- 

zas. 

6.  Greve  puot'  on  piacere  a  tucta  genie 

Inghilfredi  P  29.         Val.  i,  144;  Eos.  27.         10 
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lines,  6  +  41  58  -\-  44.    ABC,  ABC;  CDDC.   5  stanzas; 

-7  7 

with  commiato  CDDC  like  the  coda,  and  with  the 
same  rimes. 

7.  Poi  la  noiosa  erranza 

Inghilfredi  P  52.  Val.  i,  146.  10  lines, 
6  +  4  |  66  +  44.  ABC,  ABC;  DEED.  3  stanzas. 

8.  8'  ala  mia  donna  piaciesse 

Petri  Morovelli  V  176.  Propugn.,  V.S.,  in, 
103.  14  lines,  6  +  8  |  42  +  58.  AAB,  AAB;  CDDC, 

858      858      8858 

CDDO.     5  stanzas. 

8858 

9.  Si  alto  intendimento 

Inghilfredi  P  59.  Val.  i,  148;  Lir.  ant.,  35. 
13  lines,  8  +  5  I  64  +  47.  ABCD,  ABCD;  BECEF.  4 

777        777  77 

stanzas,  of  which  most  of  the  third  is  lost;  unis- 
sonans.  There  may  have  been  originally  internal 
rimes  in  lines  8  and  9. 

10.     Umile  sono  ed  orgolglioso 

Kugieri  Apulgliese  V  63.  Trucchi  i,  48;  Ul- 
rich  54  ;  Mon.  209.  10  lines,  8  +  2  |  64  +  22. 
AAAB,  AA^B;  cc.  8  stanzas. 

8888     8888 

B.    Sonnets 

1.     Ai  sire  ideo  con  forte  fu  lo  punto 

Messer  Filippo  da  Messina  LR  413.  L.  Del 
Prete,  Fioretto  di  croniche  degli  imperatori, 
Lucca,  1858,  p.  92  ;  Mon.  215.  ODE,  ODE.  Equi- 
vocal rimes. 
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2.  Como  lo  Sol  lo  zorno  fa  sclarire 

Lanzaloto,  Libro  Sicil.  c.  35,  (Barbieri,  Origine, 
p.  145)  ;  Yal.  I,  164.  CDE,  ODE. 

3.  Nobel  exemplo  e  quel  de  I'  om  salvazo 

Miser  lo  Abbate  da  Napoli  VB  82.  All.  1 ;  Val. 
n,  160;  RTann.  232.  ABBA,  ABBA;  CDC,  DCD. 

4.  0  salve  sancta  ostia  sacrata 

Guilielmotus  de  Oltranto  VB  40.  All.  373; 
Crescimbene,  in,  57 ;  Val.  i,  455 ;  Mon.  210. 

AaBbAaB,  bAaBbAaB ;  bCcDdE,  eCcDdE. 

5.  Y  mi  confesso  a  te  o  segnor  deo 

Miser  1' Abbate  (da  Napoli)  VB  83.  All.  2; 
Val.  11,  161.  CDE,  CDE. 

C.    Miscellaneous 

1.  Epitaph. 

I/amore  di  questo  mondo  e  da  fuggire 

Ruggieri  Apugliese  dottore,  (name  in  last  stanza), 
Cod.  Sen.,  i,  n,  4.  P.  Papa  in  Miscellanea 
Nuziale  Rossi-Teiss,  Bergamo,  1897,  pp.  478-481. 
10  lines  of  10  or  11  sylls.,  AB,  AB,  AB;  CCCD.  Parts 
of  six  stanzas  extant.  Rime  D  probably  a  chiave. 

2.  'Passione.' 

Gienti,  intendete  questo  Sermone 

Rugieri,  Cod.  Sen.,  H,  X,  47a,  carta  19.  Bar- 
tholomaeis,  Rime  ant.  senesi,  p.  13,  (in  Miscell.  di 
lett.  del  medio  evo,  i;  Soc.  Fil.  Rom.).  Parts 
of  twenty-one  stanzas  extant ;  "  quartina  monorima 
di  doppj  quinarj  ?> ;  some  stanzas  with  five  lines. 
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3.  'Serveniese  di  tutte  le  arti.' 

Tant'  agio  ardire  et  conoscenza 

Rugieri  Apuliese,  Cod.  Riccard.  2183 ;  anon.  Cod. 
Riccard.  2624.  S.  Morpurgo,  in  Per  Nozze 
Gigliotti-Michelagnoli,  1894;  P.  Rajna,  in  Zts. 
f.  rom.  Philol,  vf  30,  1881.  47  stanzas;  the 
first  of  6  lines,  the  others  of  5.  The  last  line  of 
each  stanza  is  a  short  one.  St.  i,  AAAAAB,  st.  n, 

BBBBO;     St.  Ill,    CCCCD,     ett. 

4.  Tenzone  Politico. 

[Provenza/no  .  .  .  ]   .../...  dricto  /  lei  non  a 
sua  bastanza 

Rugieri  Apuliese,  Cod.  Sen.  H.  X.  47,  £,  carta  21. 
(Tenzone  with  Provenzano  Salvani).  Bartho- 
lomaeis,  Rime  ant.  senesi,  p.  22 ;  (see  no.  2  above). 
8  lines  of  8  sylls.,  ABABBCBC.  12  cobbole,  each  pair 
of  which  has  the  same  rimes. 

D.    Fragments 

1.  Longo  tempo  Tio  servuto  Amor  veraisementi 

Lanfranco  Maraboto,  Libro  Sicil.  c.  4,  (Barbieri, 
Origine,  p.  143).  First  line  only  preserved. 

2.  Per  vui  donna  tutte  I'hore  /  lo  meo  core  sta  pensoso 

Garibo,  Libro  Sicil.  c.  37,  (Barbieri,  Origine,  p. 
143).  Only  two  lines  preserved. 

V.     ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TECHNIQUE 
1.     POEMS  IN  THE  MAIN  LIST 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  lyrics  in  the  supple- 
mentary list,  we  have  in  the  main  repertory  eighty-five 
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canzoni,  one  discordo,  two  danze  in  the  irregular  discordo 
form,  thirty-five  sonnets,  and  three  fragments  of  canzoni. 

A.     The  Canzone1 

1.  Number    of  stanzas.     Five  was  by  far  the  favorite 
number  of  stanzas.     Of  the  eighty-five  canzoni  nine  have 
3  stanzas,  seventeen  have  4,  forty-five  have  5,  seven  have 
6,  four  have  7,  two  have  8,  one  has  9. 

2.  Number  of   lines.     The  shortest  stanza  in  the  col- 
lection is  of  1  lines,2  the  longest  of  19.     The  commonest 
length  was  12  lines.     Here  are  the  figures : — four  canzoni 
with  7  lines  in  each  stanza,  nine  with  8,  twelve  with  9, 
fourteen  with  10,  six  with  11,  twenty  with  12,  three  with 
13,  eleven  with  14,  one  with  15,  three  with  16,  none  with 
17,  one  with  18,  one  with  19. 

3.  Number  of  syllables  used  in  lines.3     The  7  syllable 
line  is  the  most  used ;  next  to  it  the  11  syllable.4     Out  of 
a  total  of  4542  lines,  2037  have  7  syllables,  1751  have  11, 
578  have  8,  103  have  5,5  51  have  9,  13  have  4,  and  9  have 
3,  (the  refrain  in  no.  33). 

*Cf.  Dante,  V.  E.  n;  the  studies  of  Biadene,  Stengel,  D'Ovidio, 
Lisio,  etc.  Bibliography  in  Bertoni,  p.  271.  Our  metrical  schemes 
differ  in  a  number  of  cases  from  those  of  Lisio. 

3  Or  6  lines,  if  the  schemes  of  Casini  and  Cesareo  are  accepted  for 
no.  43.     This  would  modify  the  rest  of  the  above  statement,  making 
one  canzone  with  6  lines  and  eight  canzoni  with  8  lines. 

8  Of.  Dante,  V.  E.  n,  5  and  12;  Blanc.  Gram.  d.  ital.  Spr.,  p.  744; 
Lisio,  p.  31. 

4  Cf.  V.  E.  n,  12,  §  5,  "  dummodo  in  tragico  vincat  endecasillabum 
et  principiet."     As  will  be  seen  in  the  list  the  practice  of  the  Sicilian 
poets  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  this  rule  of  Dante's.     Dante  gives 
scant   consideration    to    the   popular    octosyllabic    forms,    and    this 
accounts  for  his  putting  the  quinari  in  the  third  place. 

5  Contrast  with  Lisio,  p.  31 :  "I  tipi  con  quinari,  o  soli  o  intrecciati, 
sono  pochissimi." 
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The  9  syllable  line,  which  occurs  in  only  three  of  our 
canzoni,  had  gone  out  of  favor  in  Dante's  time.1  Dante 
moreover  insisted  on  the  rule  of  beginning  all  canzone 
stanzas  of  the  elevated  style  with  an  11  syllable  line, 
though  he  admitted  that  some  poets,  when  their  tone  was 
e  elegiac '  rather  than  '  tragic/  did  begin  with  7  syllable 
lines.2  In  our  Sicilian  group, — not  counting  the  seven 
canzoni  composed  entirely  of  7  syllable  lines,  or  the  eleven 
composed  entirely  of  8  syllables, — thirty-two  begin  with  7 
syllables,3  and  three  begin  with  8.  One  begins  with  9 ; 
and  one,  (no.  43),  may  begin  with  5. 

4.  Combinations  of  lines  of  different  length.4  Of  the 
eighty-five  canzoni  only  twenty-five  use  one  length  of  line 
throughout  the  stanza.  Of  these  twenty-five,  seven  5  are 
all  11  syllables,  seven  all  7,  eleven  all  8. 

The  other  fifty-nine  canzoni  use  combinations,  of  which 
the  commonest  by  far  is  that  of  11  and  7  syllable  lines, 
used  in  forty-four  canzoni.  In  five  canzoni  we  have  11, 
7,  and  5 ;  three  use  11,  7,  8 ;  three  use  11,  7,  5,  9 ;  two  use 
11,  5 ;  and  the  following  combinations  are  used  in  one 
canzone  each:  11,  4;  11,  7,  8,  4;  11,  5,  9.  So,  of  the 
total  number  using  combinations,  about  three-quarters  used 
the  11,  7  combinations,  and  about  one  quarter  had  others.6 

1  V.  E.  II,  5,  §  6 :  "  Neasillabum  vero,  quia  triplicatum  trisillabum 
videbatur,    vel    minquam    in    honore    fuit,    vel    propter    fastidium 
obsoluit." 

2  V.  E.  II,  12,  §  5. 

8  Thirty- three  counting  Fragment  1    (Allegru  cori).    . 

4  Cf.  V.  E.  II,  5  and  12;  Lisio,  p.  31. 

5  Or  eight,  according  to  Casini's  scheme  for  no.  43. 

6  This  is  quite  in  contradiction  to  the  general  statement  of  Stengel 
( Grundriss,  n,  1,  p.  85 ):  "  der  Italiener  kennt  so  gut  wie  gar  keine 
verschiedenversige    Strophen,    w  Iche    andere    als   Endecasillabi   und 
Settenarj  mit  einander  verkniipfen." 
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5.  Structure  of  the  canzone  stanza.  The  early  Italian 
canzone  stanzas  were  sung  to  a  melody  which  was  sub- 
divided into  two  themes.1  The  point  where  the  second 
theme  began  was  called,  according  to  Dante,  the  Diesis  or 
Volta.2  Eepetition  of  a  melodic  theme  had  to  occur  either 
in  the  first  division,  or  in  the  second,  or  in  both.  The 
first  division,  when  there  was  no  repetition,  was  called 
Fronte;  when  subdivided  into  elements  with  repeated 
theme,  these  were  called  Piedi.  The  second  division,  when 
there  was  no  repetition,  was  called  Coda,  (or  Sirima,  =  Gk. 
crvpfjia) ;  if  it  had  repeated  elements,  these  were  called 
Versi.  There  were  therefore  the  following  three  types  of 

stanza : 

TSTPE  T          TYPE  II       TYPE  III 

1st  division Fronte         Piedi         Piedi 

Diesis 

2d  division Versi  Coda          Versi 

When  the  first  division  falls  into  two  or  more  elements 
identical  in  rimes,  in  rime  order,  and  in  the  number  of 
syllables  for  each  corresponding  line,  as  for  example; 
ABC,  ABO,  or  AAB,  AAB,  or  ABbc,  ABbc,  we,  of  course,  assume 

77  77  77         77 

that  these  elements  were  piedi,  sung  to  the  same  melodic 
theme.  Similarly  in  the  second  division.  If  a  rime  is 
repeated  within  a  piede,  (as  AAB  ),  it  may  recur  thus  re- 
peated in  the  other  piede,  (as  AAB,  AAB  ),  or  be  replaced  by 
a  new  rime,  (as  AAB,  CCB  ).3  So  we  might  have  also  ABAC, 
DBDC;  or,  in  the  Versi,  such  forms  as  FfGgH,  Hhiu  or  DEDGF, 

7  7  777 

GHGhF     Or    EEFfG,  HHIiG.4 

777  777          777 

*Cf.  Dante,  V.  E.  n,  10;  D'Ovidio,  Versificatsione,  569  ff. 
2  The  term  Volta  is  also  very  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  second 
division  of  the  stanza;  cf.  Biadene,  Varietti,  pp.  73,  74. 
8  Dante,  V.  E.  n,  12,  §  6.  4  Nos.  27,  39,  56. 
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In  a  few  canzoni  we  have  such  unsymmetrical  arrange- 
ments aS  ABC,  CAB,  ( no.  9)  ;  ABBbA,  aBBAB,  ( no.  6)  ;  AB,  BA 

(no.  50).  On  this  point  one  of  Dante's  precepts  is  ap- 
parently opposed  to  melodic  repetition,  when  he  says  that 
the  order  of  the  first  piede  must  be  maintained  in  the 
others.1  This  precept  however  cannot  be  reconciled  either 
with  Dante's  own  practice  or  with  his  previous  rule  that 
required  repetition  in  at  least  one  of  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  the  stanza.2  In  several  canzoni  we  have  an  in- 
divisible coda,  preceded  by  a  first  division  with  irregular 
rime  order.  Thus,  for  example,  no.  9,  ABCCAB;  DdEFEF, 

7        7 

and  nos.  6  and  50,  in  all  three  of  which  we  have  to  divide 
the  first  part  into  piedi,  if  we  observe  Dante's  earlier  rule. 
In  Dante's  own  practice  we  find  such  piedi  as  ABC,  ACB, 

(Quantunque  volte  lasso!)  ;ABC,  BAG,  (Voi  che  intendendo} ; 
ABBC,  BAAO,  (Le  dolci  rime  d'amor)  ;  ABBCD,  ACCBD,  (Doglia 

7777  7777 

mi  reca). 

a.  Fronte  and  Piedi.  There  is  no  clear  case  of  an 
undivided  f route.  No.  43  is  a  possibility  however,  aBaB; 
but  we  have  preferred  the  scheme  AB,  AB.  Eighty-two 

55    55 

canzoni  out  of  eighty-five  have  2  piedi,  (eighty-three  if 
we  include  no.  43)  ;  two  have  3  piedi,  (nos.  47,  63 ).3 
Seventy-six  have  piedi  with  the  same  rimes  and  the  same 
rime  order,  (or  seventy-seven,  including  no.  43).  Four 
vary  in  the  second  piede  the  rime  order  of  the  first,  (nos. 
6,  9,  16,  50)  ;  four  introduce  new  rimes  into  the  second 
piede,  (nos.  27,  34,  39,  56). 

1 V.  d.  ii,  13,  §  6. 

2  "  et  diesis  esse  non  potest,  secundum  quod  earn  appelamus,  nisi 
reiteratio  unius   ode  fiat,  vel  ante  diesim,  vel  post,   vel   undique." 
V.  E.  11,  10,  §  3. 

3  "  Et  duos  (pedes)  habere  decet,  licet  quandoque  tres  fiant:  raris- 
sime  tamen,"  Dante,  V.  E.  n,  10,  §  3. 
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The  number  of  lines  in  a  piede  range  from  2  to  5.  There 
are  twenty-six  canzoni  with  2  lines,  forty-three  with  3, 
fourteen  with  4,  and  6ne  with  5. 

b.  Types  of  Piedi.  AB,  AB  occurs  altogether  in  twenty 
or  twenty-one  canzoni,1  as  follows: 

with  11  syllable  lines,  in  nos.  1,  10,  41,  54,  61. 
with    8  syllable  lines,  in  nos.  14,  30,  32,  33,  45,  48, 

67,  73,  76,  80. 

with    7  syllable  lines,  in  nos.  31,  36,  42,  57. 
with    5  syllable  lines,  in  no.  43,  (doubtful), 
as  AB,  AB  in  no.  13. 

7        7 

AB,  AB,  AB   occurs  in  two  canzoni ;  all  11  syllables,  no.  47 ; 

all  7  syllables,  no.  63. 
AaB,  AaB  in  two  canzoni :  nos.  20,  23. 

5          5 

ABO,  ABC     occurs  in  thirty-two  canzoni,  as  follows: 
with  11  syllable  lines  in  nos.  8,  46,  60,  77. 
with    8  syllable  lines  in  nos.  15,  53. 
with    7  syllable  lines  in  nos.  11,  12,  22,  25,  58,  65. 
as  ABC,  ABC   in  no.  72. 

7         7 

'as  ABC,  ABC   in  nos.  52,  55,  66,  70. 

7          7 

as  ABC,  ABC  in  nos.  71,  79,  81. 

7  7 

as  ABC,  ABO   in  nos.  2,  29,  51,  62,  64,  68,  78,  83,  84. 

77        77 

as  ABC,  ABC  in  no   26. 

77  77 

as  ABC,  ABC  in  n  .  35. 

78  78 

as  ABC,  ABC  in  no.  40. 

877    877 

ABbc,  ABbc     occurs  in  rive  or  six  canzoni : 
as  ABbc,  ABbo  in  no.  24. 

777'       777 

1  Contrast  with  Blanc,  Gram.  d.  ital.  Sprache,  p.  743 :  "  Selten  be- 
steht  die  erste  Halfte  nur  aus  zwei  Gliedern  von  zwei  Versen  db,  ab" 
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asABbc,  ABbc  in  nos.  5,  (44). 

77          77 

as  ABbc,  ABbc,    in  nos.  28,  38,  59. 

775        775 

AAB,  AAB  occurs  in  two:  no.  3,  (AAB  etc.)  ;  no.  82  (AAB  etc). 

7  5 

ABBC,  ABBC    occurs  in  six  canzoni : 

with  7  syllable  lines  in  nos.  7,  18,  19,  37,  85. 
as  ABBC,  etc.  in  no.  21. 

777 
ABCD,  ABCD  OCCUIS  in  tWO  I 

with  7  syllable  lines  in  no.  69 ; 
as  ABCD  etc.  in  no.  75. 

777 

The  following  occur  in  one  canzone  each: 
ABCB,  ABCB,     (11  syllable  lines),  in  no.  17. 
ABBbA,  ABBbA  in  no.  4. 

7775      7775 

ABCCD,  ABCcD    in  no.  49. 

7775      7775 

ABABC,  ABABC,    (7  syllable  lines),  no.  74. 
The  following,  with  varied  rime  order,  occur  in  one  can- 
zone each: 

AB,  BA,      (9  syllable  lines),  no.  50. 
ABC,  CAB,     (11  syllable  lines),  no.  9. 

ABBA,  BAAB,   no.  16. 

77     77 
ABBbA,  aBBAB,   nO.  6. 

5    5 

The   following,    introducing  new   rimes   into  the   second 
piede,  occur  in  one  canzone  each : 

AaB,  CcB,     no.    34. 

5          5 

AAB,  CCB,  no.  39. 

884     884 

ABbc,  CDdA,  no.  27. 

77       77 

ABAC,  DBDC,    nO.   56. 

777       777 • 

The  commonest  type  is  therefore  ABC,  ABC  ;  and  next  to  it 
AB,  AB.  Piedi  with  all  lines  of  8  syllables  are  of  the 
AB,  AB  type  in  every  case  but  two. 
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c.  Coda  and  Versi.  Sixty-one  canzoni  have  an  un- 
divided coda;  twenty- three  have  division  into  2  versi;  one 
has  3  versi,  (no.  63). 

Versi  with  identical  rime  arrangement  occur  in  thirteen 
canzoni;  with  varied  order  of  rimes  in  one,  (no.  51); 
with  introduction  of  new  rimes  into  the  second  verso  in 
ten. 

Among  the  sixty-one  with  undivided  coda  we  have  in- 
cluded nine  that  may  be  doubtful.  Such  arrangements  as 
CDDC  (nos.  10,  32,  45,  57),  ACCA  (30),  DCCDD  (20),  DDEE  (37, 
64),  DDEEFP  (55)  may  have  been  sung  to  one  undivided  melo- 
dic motive,  but  they  could  just  as  well  be  sung  with  a  two 
(or  three)  line  motive  repeated.  To  carry  out  Dante's 
rule  about  stanza  division  it  was  necessary  in  canzone  50 
to  divide  into  two  piedi,  AB,  BA.  It  would  be  even  more 
justifiable  to  do  so  in  the  versi,  in  which  according  to 
Dante  himself,  more  liberty  was  allowed.1 

The  second  part  of  the  stanza,  (or  volta),  ranges  between 
3  and  11  lines  in  length. 

With  3  lines  there  are  eleven  canzoni ; 

with  4  lines,  nineteen  canzoni,  five  of  which  having, 

versi; 

with  5  lines,  eleven  canzoni ; 
with  6  lines,  thirty-one  canzoni,  fourteen  of  which: 

having  2  versi,  one  having  3  versi; 
with  7  lines,  three  canzoni ; 
with  8  lines,  nine  canzoni,  two  of  which  having  2 

versi; 
with  11  lines,  one  canzone. 

1('In  versibus  qtioque  fere  semper  hac  lege  perfruimui ;  et  'fere' 
dicimus,  quia  propter  concatenationem  prenotam  et  combinationem 
desinentiarum  ultimarum,  quandoque  ordinem  iam  dictum  pervert! 
contingit;  "  (V.  E.  n,  13,  §  7). 

13 
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d.      Types  of  Versi. 

In  contrast  to  the  general  regularity  and  symmetry  of 
the  first  division  of  the  stanza,  the  second  offers  irregularity 
and  variety  in  a  high  degree.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
canzoni,  as  we  have  seen,  have  an  undivided  coda,  and  in 
them  all  manner  of  ingenious  variety  is  displayed :  varied 
length  of  lines,  repetition  of  piedi  rimes,  inversions  such  as 
ABCOBA,  ABCCDDBA,  chidvi  and  so  forth.  Riming  couplets 
were  very  freely  used.  In  the  canzoni  with  versi,  types 
like  those  used  in  piedi  occur;  e.  g.1 

AB,  AB  in  four  canzoni:  nos.  33,  (8  sylls.)  ;  36,  (7 
sylls.)  ;  43  and  81,  (11  sylls.). 

AB,  AB,  AB  in  one  canzone:  no.  63,  (7  sylls.). 

AaB,  Aab  in  one  canzone:  no.  38. 

77       77 

ABC,  ABO    in  two  canzoni:  nos.  49,  (ABO,  etc.)  ;  78,  (7 

77 

sylls.). 
AAB,  AAB  in  four  canzoni:  nos.  12,  13,  (AAB,  etc.)  ;  59, 

77 

(7  sylls.)  ;  61,  (AAB,  etc.). 

5 

AAB,  COB    in  five  canzoni:  nos.  3,  42,  (both  7,  7,  11)  ; 

31,  (7  sylls.)  ;  14,  15,  (both  8  sylls.). 
AAB,  BOO  in  one  canzone:  no.  68. 

7          7 

The  following  types  occur  in  one  canzone  each : 

ABO,  OBA,    (no.  51)  ;  ABBA,  ABBA,   (7  sylls.,  no.  22)  ; 

AaBbO,  CcDdE,      (nO.   27)  J  ABBC,  CDDA,     (7  Sylls.,   no.    85)  I 
75    7      75    7 

ABAbO,  DEDeC,    (nO.   39)  ;  AABbC,  DDEeC,  (nO.    56). 

7777       7777  7777       7777 

e.     Partition.     Sixty-one    (or    sixty-two)    canzoni    are 
tripartite;  twenty-three  (or  twenty-four)   are  quadripar- 

1  The  lettering  is  here  changed  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  piedi 
types. 
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tite ; l  one  is  sexpartite.2  All  the  quadripartite  canzoni 
have  2  piedi  +  2  versi,  except  no.  47,  which  has  3  piedi  + 
coda. 

The  combinations  of  the  elements  of  a  canzone  stanza  3 
are  represented  as  follows : — 

I.     Fronte  +  Versi.  . .  .no  case,  or  possibly  one,   (no. 

43),  very  uncertain. 
II.     Piedi  +  Coda. 

a.  2  piedi  +  coda ....  sixty-one  cases. 

b.  3  piedi  -f-  coda.  . .  .one  case,  (no.  47). 
III.     Piedi  +  Versi. 

a.  2  piedi  +  2    versi. . .  .twenty-one    cases,     (or 

twenty- two,  counting  no.  43). 

b.  3  piede  +  3  versi.  .  .  .one  case,  (no.  63). 

f .     Comparative  length  of  the  two  main  stanza  divisions. 

Applying  the  test  given  by  Dante,  V.  E.  n,  11,  we  have 
the  following  results: — 

1.  Fronte  with  less  number  of  lines  and  of  syllables  than 
the  versi  .  .  .  one  doubtful  case,  (no.  43 ).4 

2.  Piedi  exceeding  the  coda  in  lines  and  syllables  .  .  . 
thirty-two  cases,  (nos.  1,  4,  6,  9,  17,  18,  19,  25,  26, 
28,  29,  35,  37,  41,  46,  47,  49,  52,  53,  54,  58,  60,  64, 
65,  69,  71,  72,  74,  75,  76,  79,  83). 

3.  Piedi  less  than  coda  in  lines  and  syllables  .  .  .  ten 
cases,  (nos.  16,  23,  24,  48,  62,  66,  67,  73,  80,  84). 

4.  Piedi  =  coda  in  lines  and  syllables  .  .  .  seven  cases, 
(nos.  10,  20,  32,  [33],  45,  50,  57). 

1Nos.  3,  12,  13,  14,  15,  22,  27,  31,  33,  36,  38,  39,  42,  (43),  47,  49, 
51,  56,  59,  61,  68,  78,  81,  85. 
aNo.  63. 

3  Cf.  Dante,  V.  E.  u,  10.     The  combination  of  Fronte  +  Coda  was 
not  considered  possible  by  Dante. 

4  See  above  under  '  Fronte  and  piedi.' 
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5.  Piedi  exceeding  coda  in  lines  but  less  in  syllables  .  .  . 
one  case,  (no.  21). 

6.  Piedi  =  coda  in  lines  but  with  more  syllables  .  .  . 
six  cases,  (nos.  5,  8,  44,  70,  77,  82). 

7.  Piedi  =  coda  in  lines  but  less  in  syllables  .  .  .  four 
cases,  (7,  11,  40,  55). 

8.  Piedi  exceeding  versi  in  lines  and  syllables     .  .  two 
cases,  (38,  81). 

9.  Piedi  less  than  versi  in  lines  and  syllables  .  .  .  eight 
cases,  (13,  14,  22,  31,  34,  39,  42,  61). 

10.  Piedi  =  versi  in  lines  and  syllables  ...  eight  cases, 
(15,  27,  30,  36,  51,  56,  63,  85). 

11.  Piedi  =  versi  in  lines  but  with  more  syllables  .  .  . 
four  cases,  (2,  3,  59,  78). 

12.  Piedi  =  versi  in  lines  but  less  in  syllables  .  .  .  two 
(or  three)  cases,  (12,  [43],  68). 

6.     Rime. 

a.  Unrimed  lines.  In  two  canzoni  we  find  in  each 
stanza  lines  that  rime  with  no  other  within  the  stanza  or 
in  the  whole  canzone: — no.  27,  the  last  line;  no.  75,  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  the  coda.1 

In  two  canzoni  we  have  a  line  in  each  stanza  not 
riming  within  the  stanza  but  with  the  corresponding  lines 
of  the  other  stanzas: — no.  69,  the  first  line  of  the  coda;2 
no.  79,  the  last  line.  This  kind  of  line  was  called  chiave.3 

1  Cf.  Monaci:  "  La  canzone  del  Re  Enzo,  (our  no.  75),  .  .  .  presenta 
1'unico  esempio  a  me  noto  di  stanza  con  due  chiavi."  (Rendiconti 
.  .  .  dei  Lincei,  1 885,  p.  357 ) .  Monaci's  use  of  the  word  chiavi  here 
seems  unusual,  as  the  chiave  should  rime  with  the  corresponding 
lines  in  the  other  stanzas,  as  in  no.  79. 

aln  no.  69  the  chiave,  ending  in  voi  or  cui,  has  9  sylls,  not  7,  as 
in  D'Anc.  C.  Ms.  Ch.  has  it  correctly  indicated. 

8  Dante,  V.  E.  II,  13,  §  3;  Biadene,  Collegamento,  8;  Stengel,  Gr. 
II,  1,  83.  Biadene  proposes  that  the  metaphor  in  the  word  chiave 
suggests  the  iron  link  used  in  architecture  to  strengthen  walls. 
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In  no.  33  after  the  completion  of  each  stanza  the  ritor- 
nello  word  amore  occurs,  not  riming  with  any  line  within 
the  stanza. 

In  some  cases  an  end  rime,  though  mated  by  an  internal 
rime,  has  no  corresponding  end  rime;  (nos.  6,  9,  23,  24, 
25,  27,  39,  46,  56,  60,  65,  71,  72,  79,  83). 

b.  Rimes  of  the  first  part1  of  the  stanza  repeated  in  the 
second  part. 

About  thirty-three  canzoni  have  some  form  of  such 
repetition. 

1.     The  last  rime  of  the  first  part  repeated, 

(a)  in  the  first  line  only  of  the  second  part,  as 
internal  rime:  nos.  20,  28,  37,  43,  46,  60.      (Also  re- 
peated again  as  end  rime,  in  the  last  line :  nos.  41,  71. 
No.  28  alternates  two  of  the  first  part  rimes  as  internal 
and  end  rimes  through  the  second  part). 

(b)  In  the  first  line  only  of  the  second  part  as  end 
rime:  nos.  16,  19,  53,  74.      (No.  24  in  addition  re- 
peats another  rime  of  the  first  part.     No.  35  has  the 
same  rime  again  internally.     See  also  (d)  below). 

(c)  In  the  last  line  only  as  end  rime :  nos.  1,  25, 
26,  54,  58,  76. 

(d)  In  the  first  and  last  line  of  the  second  part  as 
end  rime:  nos.  8,  65,  85.     (No.  44  repeats  also  other 
rimes  of  the  first  part  in  a  varying  manner;  no.  77 
repeats  also  another  rime  of  the  first  part). 

(e)  In  the  last  lines  only  of  each  verso:  nos.  59, 
61. 

(f)   In  the  first  and  last  lines  only  of  each  verso: 
no.  22. 


1 I.  e.,  before  the  diesis.     Compare  on  the  whole  subject,  Biadene, 
Collegamento. 
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2.     Other  devices. 

"No.  30  repeats  only  the  first  rime  of  the  first  part  in 
the  first  and  last  line  of  the  second  part.  ~No.  29,  in  four 
stanzas  out  of  five,  repeats  the  middle  rime  of  the  piedi  at 
the  end  of  the  second  part,  and  also  in  other  lines.  ~No. 
31  repeats  both  rimes  of  the  first  part  in  the  second  in  a 
manner  that  varies  in  the  different  stanzas.  ~No.  50,  in 
the  first  three  stanzas,  has  an  internal  rime  in  the  first 
line  of  the  first  part,  anticipating  the  end  rime  of  the 
first  line  of  the  second  part. 

There  are  also  some  cases,  such  as  no.  64,  where  in  only 
one  or  two  stanzas  of  a  canzone  a  rime  of  the  first  part 
is  repeated  in  the  second,  but  as  these  cases  do  not  seem 
to  be  intentional  they  are  not  recorded  here  in  detail. 

c.  Irregularity  of  rime  scheme.     In  two  canzoni,  (31 
and  44),  we  have  in  the  extant  form  the  rime  system  of 
the  first  stanza  modified  in  the  succeeding  ones,  but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  adaptation  to  one  fixed  melody. 
Such  variations  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  copyists,  but 
more  probably  were  intentional.     The  Provengal  coblas 
retrogradas,  imitated  by  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  show  a  similar 
practice  carried  out  in  a  definite  order.1 

d.  Internal    rime.     It  might  seem  at  first  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  how  to  treat  groups  of  three,  four  and 

*Bartsch,  Die  Reimkunst  der  Troubadours,  pp.  182-186,  (published 
in  Jahrbuch  fur  rom.  u.  engl.  Lit.,  vol.  I,  171  ff.).  Biadene,  Colle- 
gamento,  5,  6.  Compare  also  Petrarch's  canzone,  "  S'i'  dissi  mai  ch'i 
venga  in  odio  a  quella"  For  a  discussion  of  impenect  rimes  such  as 
-mento :  neent e,  intendo :  tanto,  stringa:  segna,  tolto:  acorto,  etc., 
see  Biadene,  La  rima  nella  canzone  ital.  Many  of  these  imperfec- 
tions are  due  to  dialectical  differences,  and  to  carelessness  in  copying. 
Sdrucciole  rimes  occur  in  only  two  canzoni  of  this  period  and  in  all 
cases  are  verbs  from  the  Latin  third  conjugation,  intendere:  rendere 
(80)  and  credere:  credere  (67).  Perhaps  they  should  be  syncopated, 
intendre,  etc.  ' 
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six  syllables  ending  in  a  rime  word,  whether,  that  is,  to 
regard  them  as  separate  lines,  or  as  combining  with  other 
groups  to  form  one  long  line  having  internal  rime.  There 
are,  however,  certain  facts  that  serve  as  a  guide.  In  the 
first  place  the  common  types  of  line  in  the  courtly  canzone 
were  those  of  eleven,  seven  and  five  syllables.  The  eight 
syllable  line  was  a  favorite  in  the  popular  style.  The 
nine  syllable  line  was  but  little  used,  appearing  in  only 
three  of  our  canzoni  and  losing  all  favor  by  Dante's  time.1 
The  six  syllable  group  occurs  only  in  cases  where,  in  com- 
bination with  a  five  syllable  group  preceding  or  following, 
it  may  form  a  whole  eleven  syllable  line;  (a  total  of  172 
cases).  Similarly,  the  three-  syllable  group  is  always  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  an  eight  syllable  group.  Moreover 
in  the  V.  E.  Dante  formally  says  that  the  three  syllable 
group  should  occur  only  in  internal  rime.2  It  does  not 
seem  arbitrary  then  to  combine  all  cases  of  three  and  six 
syllable  groups  with  the  neighboring  eight  and  five  syllable 
groups  respectively  to  form  eleven  syllable  lines  with 
internal  rime.  The  four  syllable  group  that  cannot  com- 
bine with  a  five  or  seven  syllable  group,  before  or  after 
it,  to  form  a  nine  or  eleven  syllable  line  occurs  in  only  two 
canzoni  (23,  39).  Apart  from  these  two  cases  we  have 
combined  it  and  formed  lines  with  internal  rime. 

In  the  metrical  schemes  that  we  have  assumed,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  canzoni  have  internal  rime,  (thirty- 
four  out  of  eighty-five)  ,3  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  one 
or  in  two  lines  of  each  stanza,  but  in  a  smaller  number 


1  V.  E.  ii,  5,  §  6. 

a  "  Minime  autem  trisillabum  in  tragico  videtur  esse  sumendum  per 
se  subsistens,  etc."  V.  E.  n,  12,  §  7. 

3  This  modifies  Stengel's  statement:  "In  der  ital.  Lyrik  findet  sich 
die  rima  al  mezzo  anfangs  nur  sparlich."  (Gr.  u,  i,  p.  69.) 
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of  canzoni  it  occurs  in  three,  four,  five  or  even  six  lines 
of  the  stanza.  Twelve  canzoni  have  it  in  1  line,  twelve  in 
2  lines,  five  in  3,  two  in  4,  two  in  5,  and  one  in  6  lines. 

The  total  number  of  canzone  lines  with  internal  rime 
is  3 6 1.1  Eight  of  these  are  9  syllable  lines,  the  rest  all  of 
11  syllables.  Of  the  353  hendecasyllabic  lines,  about  180 
seem  to  have  the  internal  rime  end  with  the  5th  syllable, 
(indicated  here  as  5  . 6),  about  120  have  7.4,  about  20  have 
4.7,  13  have  3.8,  9  have  6.5,  about  5  have  8.3,  2  are 
doubtful  (5.7?).2  The  commonest  types  are  therefore 
5 . 6  and  7.4.  In  the  eight  9  syllable  lines,  five  have  4.5, 
(no.  65),  three  have  5.4,  (no.  50).  With  regard  to  the 
twenty-three  canzoni  having  internal  rime  in  more  than 
one  line  in  each  sta'nza,  one  scheme  is  followed  in  ten  or 
twelve;  nos.  5,  6,  20,  23,  28,  39,  44,  46,  56,  59,  (4),  (7). 
As  an  example  of  this,  no.  28  has  five  internal  rimes  in 
each  stanza,  all  of  5 .  6.  In  four  canzoni,  (nos.  27,  38,  65, 
71),  two  different  schemes  are  carried  out  with  regularity; 
for  example,  with  7.4  in  one  set  of  lines,  and  5.6  in 
another;  as  in  no.  27.  In  six  canzoni,  (nos.  1,  24,  34, 
49,  60,  80),  there  is  more  or  less  irregularity.  In  no.  24, 
only  two  lines  out  of  thirty  are  irregular;  in  34,  two  out 
of  ten;  in  49,  two  out  of  eight  are  doubtful. 

Stanzas  having  only  one  internal  rime:  seven  canzoni 
have  regular  positions,  (nos.  25,  35,  37,  41,  69,  72,  83)  ; 
two  have  irregularity,  (47,  79)  ;  two  have  internal  rime 
in  some  stanzas  only,  but  in  regular  position,  (9,  50). 
No.  43  has  an  internal  rime  in  only  four  stanzas  out  of 
eight,  in  irregular  positions. 

1  There  are  also  eight  in  the  sonnets,  all  in  one  poem. 

2  It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  whether  a  line  is  e.  g.,  6.5 
or  5.6,    6.5   or    7.4,   etc.;    hence   the   above    figures   are   given   with 
reserve. 
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In  many  of  the  cases  where  irregularity  occurs  the  text 
is  more  or  less  imperfect.  Four  canzoni,  (7,  34,  60,  79) 
are  found  in  only  one  manuscript,  so  we  have  no  variants 
that  might  regularize  the  internal  rime.  For  two  others, 
(49,  80),  the  two  manuscripts  have  a  common  source. 
Moreover  the  8 . 3  of  no.  7  might  easily  be  changed  to  7.4, 
and  the  4 . 7  of  no.  34  to  5 . 6.  In  49,  by  changing  gran 
to  grande,  rimembrare  to  membrare  and  giamai  to  mai, 
the  system  becomes  perfectly  regular.  In  other  cases  also 
very  slight  variants  would  reduce  everything  to  regularity, 
as  we  find  in  a  case  like  no.  20,  where  the  variants  of  LR 
correct  the  irregularities  of  internal  rime  position  of  V. 

From  the  above  examination  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  internal  rime  occurred 
at  regularly  fixed  positions,  and  in  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases  where  there  is  irregular  position,  though 
it  is  sometimes  conscious  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  it  might 
frequently  be  explained  by  the  imperfections  of  the  text, 
and  can  often  be  regularized  by  such  trifling  changes  as 
are  continually  resorted  to  in  editing  ordinary  lines  of 
early  Italian  poetry.1 

e.  Canzoni  with  the  same  rimes  in  more  than  one 
stanza  ('coblas  unissonans').  Eleven  canzoni  have 
either  wholly  or  in  a  large  measure  the  same  rimes  in  all 
the  stanzas.  Seven  completely:  nos.  17,  20,  66,  68,  71, 
74,  84.  Four,  more  or  less  imperfectly :  no.  7,  unissonans 
except  in  the  2d  internal  rime;  nos.  29  and  78  with  the 
same  rimes  in  stanzas  i  and  n,  another  set  in  in  and  iv,2 

1  There  is  of  course  the  contrary  possibility  that  canzoni   with 
internal  rime  originally  irregular  may  have  become  regularized  in 
the  process  of  repetition  and  copying. 

2  A  practice  very  common   in   Provencal  poetry,   where,   however, 
there  was  usually  in  such  cases  an  even  number  of  stanzas ;  Bartsch, 
Die  Reimkunst  der  Troubadours,  p.  174;  Biadene,  Collegamento,  pp. 
6,  7. 
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stanza  v  independent;  no.  50  carrying  the  internal  rime 
through  only  three  out  of  six  stanzas,  otherwise  consis- 
tently unissonans. 

Besides  the  above  cases  a  few  examples  of  a  partial  ob- 
servance of  this  practice  may  be  noted.  No.  42  has  the 
rimes  D  the  same  in  all  stanzas.  Nos.  43,  46,  49,  77  seem 
loosely,  and  perhaps  unintentionally,  connected  by  one  or 
more  rimes  placed  in  irregular  positions  in  all  or  most  of 
the  stanzas. 

7.  Canzoni  collegale    ('coblas  capfinidas').1 

About  one-third  of  the  canzoni  are  more  or  less  con- 
sistently collegate,  that  is,  one  or  more  words  of  the  end 
of  a  stanza  are  repeated  in  the  first  line  of  the  following 
stanza.  In  the  strictest  application  of  this  rule  the  last 
word  of  each  stanza,  or  a  word  of  the  same  root,  is  re- 
peated in  the  opening  of  the  following  stanza ;  sometime**, 
however,  it  is  not  the  last  word  that  is  repeated,  but  one  in 
the  last  line  or  near  the  end  of  the  stanza.  In  several 
cases  the  device  is  not  used  in  all  the  stanzas,  though  this 
may  be  due  to  the  loss  of  part  of  the  canzone.  A  strict, 
or  fairly  strict,  application  of  the  rule  is  found  in  nos. 
3,  8,  15,  17,  28,  30,  31,  40,  46,  50,  55,  66,  69,  71,  75,  84, 
85.  Used  in  some  stanzas  only,  in  nos.  7,  10,  35,  38,  72,  77. 
Loosely  used  in  nos.  2,  11,  19,  27,  82. 

8.  Commiato. 2     In  .  the  last  stanza  of  a  number  of 
canzoni  the  poet  addresses  his  song  and  sends  it  to  his 
lady;  (nos.  10,  12,  38,  47,  53,  54,  58,  59,  64,  83).     In 
no.  63  it  is  the  lady  who  sends  it  to  the  one  she  loves. 
In  no.   36  the  lady  begs  Dolcietto  to  make  a  '  sonetto ' 

1  Cf.  Stengel,  Gr.  n,  i,  p.  79;  Biadene,  Collegamento,  p.  13. 
3  Cf .  L.  Biadene,  La  Forma  metrica  del  Commiato,  pp.  357  ff. ;  also 
Stengel,  Gr.  II,  I,  p.  83. 
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and  send  it  to  her  lover.  The  next  to  last  stanza  of  no. 
13  contains  a  somewhat  similar  commiato.  There  are 
then  twelve  or  thirteen  canzoni  ending  with  a  commiato, 
identical  in  form  with  the  other  stanzas. 

The  commiato  with  shorter  stanza  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  canzone,  repeating  the  form  of  the  coda  or  versi, 
such  as  we  find  in  Bonagiunta  or  Guittone,  does  not  appear 
in  the  earlier  group,  except  in  the  one  case  of  Stefano 
Protonotaro,  (no.  68),  and  here  suggests  the  influence  of 
Guittone. 

9.  Variety  of  stanza  forms.  Repetitions  of  metrical 
schemes  are  very  rare.  In  some  cases  the  same  rime  order 
recurs,  but  with  a  different  number  of  syllables,  as  in  nos. 
10  and  32;  14  and  42;  41,  54  and  76;  11,  55  and  68. 

Only  three  metrical  schemes  are  repeated  in  every  re- 
spect. These  are: 

1.  AB,  AB;  CDDC,   (all  8  syll.  lines),  in  no.  32,  by  Re 
Federigo,  and  45,  by  Giacomino  Pugliese;   (also  in  33, 
with  added  refrain  of  3  sylls.,  by  Giacomino  Pugliese). 

2.  AB,  AB;  CDCDO,  (all  8  syll.  lines),  in  nos.  48  and  67, 
both  by  Compagnetto,  and  73,  by  Giacomino  Pugliese. 

3.  ABO,  ABC  ;  DEFFGGED  in  nos.  62,  by  lacopo  Mostacci,  and 

7777  55 

84,  by  Rinaldo  d7  Aquino.1  Only  one  poet,  therefore,  Com- 
pagnetto, uses  twice  exactly  the  same  metrical  formula,  and 
that  was  in  the  popular  octosyllabic  line. 

B.    The  Sonnet 

Of  the  thirty-five  sonnets  in  the  main  list  twenty-five 
are  attributed  to  !N"otar  Giacomo.  Three  of  these  are 
attributed  also  to  other  poets  in  other  manuscripts. 

All  the  sonnets  deal  with  love  except  five,  (nos.  4,  10, 

*The  latter  is  unissonans  and  collegate,  the  former  not. 
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21,  29,  34),  the  subject  of  which  is  rather  didactic  or 
political.1 

All  have  fourteen  hendecasyllabic  lines,  with  two  quat- 
rains, ABAB,  ABAB,  and  a  sestet.  Only  one  sonnet  has  in- 
ternal rimes  AaBAaB,  etc.,  (no.  3).  In  the  sestet  three 
varieties  of  rime  order  occur :  ODE,  CDE  in  twenty-three 
sonnets,  coo,  DCD  in  eleven,  COD,  COD  in  one.  In  four  of  the 
sonnets  with  the  CDE,  CDE  scheme,  one  of  these  rimes  is 
the  same  as  one  of  those  in  the  quatrains :  ( Son.  2,  c  =  A  ; 
21,  C  =  B;  26,  E  =  B;  33,  D  =  A).  This  might  be  an  inten- 
tional attempt  at  embellishment  suggested  by  the  similar 
device  in  the  canzone  stanza  of  repeating  in  the  second 
part  a  rime  of  the  first.  (See  above  p.  511).  In  no.  18 
two  equivocal  rimes  are  carried  right  through  the  sonnet, 
the  sestet  having  CCD,  CCD  (c  =  A,  D  =  B>. 

Of  the  eleven  sestets  with  CDC,  DCD.  four  (nos.  6,  9,  15, 
25)  seem  to  fall  syntactically  into  the  tripartite  division 
CD,  CD,  CD;five,  (nos.  10,  11,  19,  20,  23),  intocDc,  DCD;  in  the 
other  two,  (14,  24),  the  syntactical  division  is  rather  un- 
certain, but  it  is  significant  that  in  the  manuscripts  the 
sestets  of  all  eleven  sonnets  are  divided  into  two,  and  not 
into  three  parts.2  The  other  twenty-four  sestets  are  of 
course  bipartite;  so  the  whole  evidence  is  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  bipartition  as  the  common  form. 

The  sonnets  in  the  two  tenzoni  do  not  use  the  same 
rimes  nor  the  same  rime  order,  but  in  the  tenzone  between 
Jacopo  Mostacci,  Pier  della  Vigna  and  Notar  Giacomo, 
all  three  sonnets  carry  over  an  octave  rime  into  the  sestet, 
whether  intentionally  or  not;  (nos.  33,  26,  2).  Equivocal 
rimes  are  used  in  nos.  17,  18,  31.  In  no.  32  the  sestet 

1  Cf.  Gaspary,  pp.  30-33. 

aln  the  above  index  they  are  all  punctuated  CDC,  DCD,  keeping  the 
division  made  in  the  MSS. 
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closes  with  the  repetition  of  the  eleventh  line,  suggesting 
a  kind  of  ritomello.1 

The  irregularity  of  the  Discordo  and  Danze  does  not 
admit  of  classification. 

2.     METEICAL   PECULIARITIES   IN  THE   SUPPLEMENTARY 

PIECES. 

Of  the  poems  in  the  Supplementary  Index  only  the 
canzoni  and  sonnets  need  be  discussed.  The  Fragments 
are  too  brief  to  make  a  reconstruction  of  their  metrical 
schemes  possible,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  preserved,  offer  so  much  irregular- 
ity, or  show  such  peculiarities  of  form,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  compare  them  in  detail  with  the  repertory  of  the  Freder- 
ician  group. 

A.    The  Canzoni 

None  of  the  ten  canzoni  have  any  lines  of  9  or  4  syl- 
lables. No.  8  uses  combinations  of  8  and  5  syllable  lines ; 
no.  10  has  combinations  of  8  and  11.  These  combinations 
did  not  occur  in  the  main  group.  No.  5  has  in  each 
stanza  nineteen  lines  of  5  syllables,  the  only  example  of  a 
canzone  entirely  of  5  syllables. 

Three  canzoni,  nos.  1,  4,  6,  have  the  Guittonian  form  of 
commiato.  The  early  form,  with  the  same  scheme  as  the 
other  stanzas,  does  not  occur. 

No.  2  varies  the  order  of  the  coda  rimes  in  the  last 
three  stanzas.  (Compare  nos.  31  and  44  in  the  main  list). 

Nos.  3  and  9  have  the  last  line  without  a  rime  mate  in 
the  stanza.  In  no.  9  it  rimes  with  the  last  line  of  the 
other  stanzas;  but  in  no.  3  it  does  not. 

1  Cf.  Biadene,  Morfologia  del  sonetto,  p.  19,  note. 
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B.    The  Sonnets 

Of  the  five  sonnets,  four  have  the  schemeABAB,  ABAB  ;  ODE, 
ODE,  which  was  by  far  the  commonest  in  the  earlier  group. 
!N"o.  3  has  ABBA,  ABBA;  CDC,  DCD,   the  only  case  of  the  ABBA 
quatrain  in  either  group.     ~No.  4  has  internal  rimes.     No. 
1  has  equivocal  rimes. 

On  the  purely  formal  side,  therefore,  the  new  type  of 
commiato  in  the  canzone,  and  the  changed  order  of  the 
quatrain  rimes  in  the  sonnet  are  the  two  features  that 
strike  us  most  in  comparing  the  repertory  in  the  main  list 
with  that  of  the  Supplement. 

ERNEST  F.  LANGLEY. 
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XVIII. -CHAUCER'S  RETRACTIONS 

At  the  end  of  Chaucer's  Parsons  Tale  (I,  1081-92)  the 
writer,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  asks  the  prayers  of  his 
readers  that  he  may  be  forgiven,  especially  for  his  "  trans- 
lacions  and  endytings  of  worldly  vanitees,  the  whiche  1 
revoke  in  my  retracciouns  " ;  he  gives  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  adding  "  and  many  another  book,  if  they  were 
in  my  remembrance " ;  and  thanks  Jesu  Christ  and  all 
the  saints  for  the  works  of  edification  which  he  has  written. 
The  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  may  be 
approached  from  a  new  and  more  a  priori  point  of  view,, 
if  it  still  is  a  question;1  if  it  is  not,  the  following  facts 
will  still  throw  light  on  the  subject.  I  propose  to  discuss 
the  history  and  implications  of  the  word  retracciouns,  and 
certain  parallels  to  Chaucer's  list  of  his  works  and  ex- 
pression of  dissatisfaction  or  satisfaction  with  them. 

1  It  is  needless  to  review  opinion  on  the  subject,  since  this  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  Spies  in  the  Festschrift  Adolf  Toller  .  .  .  dargebracht 
(Brunswick,  1905),  pp.  383-394.  Of  late  years  the  tendency  has 
been  to  regard  the  passage  as  genuine.  The  textual  argument 
against  it  is  not  at  all  convincing. 
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The  word  in  this  concrete  sense  seems  not  to  have  been 
used  in  the  vernaculars  before  this  case,  though  retraction 
was  used  in  Old  French  for  the  action  of  drawing  back, 
transitively  or  "intransitively.  But  in  Latin  the  similar 
word  retractatio  was  used  concretely,  in  the  sense  of  a 
reconsideration  or  correction,  in  no  less  than  three  earlier 
Latin  works  which  are  more  or  less  similar  to  Chaucer's 
Retractions.1 

The  earliest  and  most  important  is  St.  Augustine's 
Retractationes.,2  which  he  wrote  about  the  year  427,  when 
he  was  seventy-three  years  old,  having  conceived  the  work 
fifteen  years  before.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  review  and  re- 
vision of  all  his  earlier  works,  but  he  states  at  the  end  that 
he  published  his  retractatio  of  ninety-three  major  works,  all 
that  he  remembered,  before  he  began  to  revise  (retractare) 
his  epistles  and  sermons.  His  main  object  is  to  restate, 
revise  or  withdraw  passages  which  he  now  feels  to  be. 
objectionable;  but  he  also  reviews  his  own  progress  as  a 
theologian,  taking  up  his  works  chronologically,  corrects 
misunderstandings,  excuses  certain  premature  publica- 
tions, sometimes  defends  himself,  reassails  such  old  ene- 
mies as  the  Pelagians,  sometimes  merely  states  the  facts 
about  a  work,  or  even  speaks  of  it  with  entire  satisfaction.3 
Most  of  his  self-criticisms  naturally  are  purely  theological ; 
but  they  include  regrets  for  using  language  insufficiently 
Christian,  for  once  lightly  calling  the  Muses  "  quasi 

1Urry  in  1721  was  the  first  to  use  the  longer  form  of  the  word 
for  the  Chaucerian  passage.  It  has  since  become  general,  but  we 
may  well  revert  to  Chaucer's  own  form,  even  though  it  may  have 
more  of  the  meaning  of  the  other  than  of  its  own  modern  meaning. 

2  Relractationum  libri  duo,  ed.  Pius  Knoll,  1902,  in  the  Vienna 
Corpus,  vol.  xxxvi;  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  xxxii,  pp.  583-656.  The 
work  is  studied  by  Professor  Adolf  Harnack  in  the  Sitzungsberichte 
of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1905,  pp.  1096-1131. 

8  As  of  his  Ad  Emeritum  (bk.  n,  72),  Die  fide  (u,  89),  etc. 
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aliquas  deas  "  (I,  3)  and  using  the  word  "  omen  "  (I,  1), 
for  giving  too  much  recognition  to  chance  and  fortune 
(I,  1),  etc.  Occasionally  he  gives  a  bit  of  purely  literary 
self-criticism;  of  his  De  inmortalitate  animae  he  says 
(I,  5)  he  does  not  see  how  it  got  abroad  against  his  will, 
and  that  it  is  so  obscure,  with  its  brevity  and  involved 
thought,  that  it  is  tiresome  to  read  and  he  himself  can 
scarcely  make  out  what  he  meant.  The  work  has  always 
been  sufficiently  well-known,  considering  its  comparative 
lack  of  interest  and  importance;  manuscripts  are  numer- 
ous,1 and  it  is  mentioned  by  Possidonius,  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine  and  Oassiodorus,2  as  well  as  by  later  mediaeval 
writers. 

It  is  the  avowed  model  of  the  second  work  of  like  name 
which  I  am  to  describe,  the  Venerable  Bede's  Liber 
retractationis  in  actus  [sic]  apostolorum.3  This  is  a  late 
work,  written  after  the  year  731,  and  is  simply  a  sup- 
plement of  his  earlier  Expositio  in  acta  apostolorum.  He 
takes  up  the  Book  of  Acts  chapter  by  chapter,  commenting 
on  various  passages,  of  which  some  he  had  and  some  he 
had  not  discussed  in  the  earlier  work,  the  most  notable 
difference  between  the  two  being  that  here  he  makes  far 
more  use  of  the  Greek  text.  Bede's  Retractatio  is  a  re- 
vision of  his  earlier  work  to  a  much  less  extent  than  St. 
Augustine's  Eetractationes  of  his,  and  is  really  not  much 
like  the  book  it  claims  as  a  model. 

The  third  work  to  be  noted  is  better  named, — the  Re- 
tractationes  4  put  by  Gerald  de  Barri  at  the  end  of  his 

1  Vienna  Corpus  edition,  p.  xxi;  Harnack,  p.  1130. 
'Harnack,  p.  1124. 

2  Ed.   Giles    (London,   1844),  xn,  pp.  96-156;   Migne,  Pair.  Lat.y 
xcii,  pp.  995-1032. 

4Giraldus  Cambrensis   (Rolls  Ser.,  1861),  I,  pp.  425-7.     He  wrote 
also  more  than  one  other  list  of  his  works   (vol.  I,  pp.  409-423). 
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Descriptio  Cambriae.  He  means  to  set  forth,  he  says, 
what  in  his  earlier  writings  is  to  be  reconsidered  (retrac- 
tanda),  and  how  far  his  readers  are  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  taking  uncertain  statements  for  certainties.  He 
takes  up  only  a  few  of  his  writings,  the  Topographia  Hi- 
bernica,  the  Symbolum  electorum,  the  Invectiones,  and  the 
De  gestis  Giraldi,  and  admits  that  in  the  last  two  some 
of  the  strictures  on  his  chief  enemy,  Archbishop  Hubert 
Walter,  were  founded  more  on  rumor  than  on  fact,  and 
that  he  had  showed  undue  heat  against  him.  He  also 
states  that  some  of  the  poems  included  among  his  are 
not  by  him.  Nearly  half  the  work  is  an  analysis  of  the 
Archbishop's  character.  Though  he  does  not  say  so,  pro- 
bably he  got  the  title  and  partially  the  idea  from  St. 
Augustine,  whose  De  civitate  Dei  he  quotes.1 

It  is  hard  to  doubt  that  at  least  the  title,2  perhaps  the 
idea  also,  of  the  final  section  of  the  Parsons  Tale  is  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  either  St.  Augustine  or  Gerald. 
The  plural  form  of  the  word  is  used,  as  by  the  other  two, 
but  not  byBede,  and  the  use  of  the  plural  marks  the  word  as 
concrete  in  sense.  The  form  retracciouns  (<retractiones) , 
instead  of  retractaciouns,  may  be  meant  to  convey  the  idea 
of  withdrawal  as  well  as  of  rehandling,  for  the  passage  is 
mainly  a  disowning  or  soi-disant  revocation  of  works 
deemed  blameworthy.3  As  to  the  purpose,  of  course  it 

1He  also  mentions  Bede's  histories. 

*It  is  practically  that,  the  passage  being  called  "my  retrac- 
ciouns " ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose,  as  Tyrwhitt  suggested,  the 
reference  is  to  a  work  lost  or  never  written. 

8  There  seems  a  certain  irony,  possibly  gentle  cynicism  or  merely 
formal  piety,  in  appending  it  to  the  most  extensive  of  them.  St. 
Augustine  gives  the  impression  of  being  more  in  earnest, — "  Scribere 
autem  mihi  ista  placuit,  ut  haec  emittam  in  manus  hominum,  a 
quibus  ea,  quae  iam  edidi,  reuocare  et  emendare  non  possum " 
(Prologus,  §3).  I  am  aware  that  some  believe  large  parts  of  the 
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is  by  no  means  precisely  like  that  of  St.  Augustine's  book. 
The  saint,  dealing  only  with  works  written  since  he  be- 
came a  catechumen,  and  mostly  when  he  was  a  cleric,  had 
not  to  disavow  entire  unedifying  books,  but  merely  to 
correct  passages.  The  resemblance  is  greater  to  Gerald's 
Retractationes,  also  brief,  also  appended  to  an  earlier  and 
long  work,  also  expressing  moral  compunction;  but  less 
well  known.  Either  might  have  served  to  crystallize  a 
narrowly  pious  impulse  in  the  sick  or  aging  Chaucer.1 

This  pious  impulse  does  not  lack  parallels  in  literary 
history.  Sometimes,  as  with  Chaucer,  it  is  expressed  in 
the  very  publication  which  contains  the  supposed  offence. 
Edmund  Spenser,  "  having  in  the  greener  times  of  "  his 
youth  composed  "  two  Hymnes  in  the  praise  of  love  and 

Canterbury  Tales  were  out  of  Chaucer's  hands  before  his  death; 
if  so,  there  may  be  a  slight  chance,  perhaps,  that  it  was  possible 
to  append  this  passage  to  MSS.  which  it  was  impossible  to  expurgate 
or  suppress.  Yet  Mane.  T.,  save  for  its  moralizing  end  fully  as 
worldly  a  vanity  as  most  of  the  works  recanted,  is  indissolubly  joined 
to  Pars.  T.  (cf.  my  study  M8.  EL  1334  and  Revision  of  the  C.  T.,  Ch. 
Soc.,  1909,  p.  21).  The  Retractions  seem  to  occur  in  all  MSS.  which 
contain  the  immediately  preceding  part  of  Pars  T.  unmutilated.  I 
have  examined  two-thirds  of  the  existing  MSS.  of  the  C.  T.  (cf.  the 
above-mentioned  study,  pp.  4,  24-5 ) ,  and  have  seen  the  passage  in  the 
following:  (in  London)  HI.  1758,  Roy.  18C,  Add.  5140,  Egert.  2726; 
(in  Oxford)  Arch.  Seld.,  Bodl.  414,  Hatt.,  Rawl.  149  and  223,  New 
Coll.,  Trin.  Coll.  49  (from  my  notes  I  cannot  be  positive  as  to  this 
MS.);  (in  Cambridge)  Cm.Ii  and  Mm,  Trin.  Coll.  3.  15;  Lichfield. 
The  latter  part  (or  all)  of  Pars.  T.,  including  the  Retractions,  is 
wanting  in  all  the  nineteen  other  MSS.  listed  on  p.  4  of  my  study, 
except  MS.  Laud  600;  in  this  the  end  of  the  tale  was  lost,  and  re- 
placed in  a  later  hand  only  through  v.  1080.  i.  e.,  as  far  as  the 
Retractions,  which  proves  nothing  except  some  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  mender.  The  passage  is  or  was  in  five  of  the  eight 
published  MSS. 

1He  shows  elsewhere,  I  believe,  no  acquaintance  with  Gerald. 
St.  Augustine  he  frequently  names  and  quotes,  usually  no  doubt  at 
second-hand.  Cf.  Skeat's  index  of  names  and  add  Phys.  T.,  114-7. 
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beautie,"  found  they  ministered  overmuch  to  youthful 
passions,  and  was  urged  "  to  call  in  the  same."  Finding 
them  much  spread  in  manuscript  copies,  he  "  resolved 
at  least  to  amend,  and,  by  way  of  retractation,  to  reforme 
them/'  and  accordingly  wrote  his  Platonic  hymns  Of 
Heavenly  Love  and  Of  Heavenly  Beautie.  Along  with 
the  former  two,  he  published  them  in  1596,  with  the 
preface  which  I  have  summarized.  His  mea  culpa  over 
the  earlier  hymns,  now  published  with  a  poetic  corrective, 
hardly  seems  to  us  called  for,  and  clearly  was  not  meant 
to  be  taken  very  seriously,1  as  perhaps  Chaucer's  was  not. 
A  very  mild  degree  of  attrition  suffices  to  a  satisfactory 
confession  when  the  ghostly  father  is  the  poet's  self. 
Again,  among  Eobert  Herrick's  Noble  Numbers  the  second 
is  His  Prayer  for  Absolution: — 

For  Those   my   unbaptized  Rhimes, 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  Times: 
For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  word 
That's  not  inlaid  with  Thee,    (my  Lord) 
Forgive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  Line 
Out  of  my  Book,  that  is  not  Thine. 
But  if,  'mongst  all,  Thou  find'st  here  one 
Worthy  thy  Benediction; 
That  One  of  all  the  rest,  shall  be 
The  Glory  of  my  Work,  and  Me. 

! 

This  appeared  in  1648  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
Hesperides  and  the  epigrams,  for  some  of  which  latter 
absolution  was  quite  in  order. 

Other  poets  late  in  life  have  expressed  regret  for  their 
early  works,  often  those  for  which  posterity  most  values 
them.  Jean  de  Meun  at  the  beginning  of  his  Testament 

*Cf.  Fletcher  in  Publ.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.,  xxvi,  p.  452.  But  his 
use  of  the  word  retractation  puts  him  in  the  line  headed  by  St. 
Augustine. 
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expresses  repentance  for  the  vain  writings  of  his  youth 
which  have  given  delight,  and  in  which  he  must  have 
included  his  part  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose;  Boccaccio  shows 
shame  for  his  nugas,  pricks  to  unholy  love,  after  the  terri- 
fying messages  of  the  monk  Pietro  Petroni.1  Angus 
O'Daly,  an  Irish  satirist  and  bard  of  the  16th  century, 
in  dying  uttered  a  rann  revoking  his  many  slanderous 
verses  on  the  nobles  of  Munster.2  Lope  de  Vega  on  his 
death-bed  told  his  biographer  Montalvan  that  he  regretted 
not  having  given  his  whole  life  to  composing  autos  and 
other  religious  poetry.3  Dryden,  warning  Mrs.  "  Cor- 
imiaj7  Thomas  in  a  letter  of  November,  1699,  against 
writing  as  coarsely  as  Mrs.  Behn  did,  says,  "  I  confess, 
I  am  the  last  man  who  ought,  in  justice,  to  arraign  her, 
who  have  been  my  self  too  much  a  libertine  in  most  of 
my  poems;  which  I  shou'd  be  well  contented  I  had  time 
either  to  purge,  or  to  see  them  fairly  burn'd."  4  That  this 
was  due  to  no  merely  passing  mood  is  shown  in  his  Elegy 
on  Mrs.  Ann  Killigrew, —  '.  • 

O  gracious  God!   how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy? 

0  wretched  we!  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 

Others  have  really  done  what  Dryden  said  he  should  have 
liked  to  do.  George  Herbert's  friend  Nicholas  Ferrer  just 

1  Letter  to  Maghinardo  dei  Cavalcanti;  cf.  De  Gen.  Deor.  xiv,  19; 
Petrarch,  Lett.  Sen.  I,  5. 

•Eleanor  Hull,  Text  Book  of  Irish  Literature,  n,  175;  Douglas 
Hyde,  Literary  History  of  Ireland,  pp.  477-8. 

'Obras   (Royal  Academy,  Madrid,  1890),  i,  496. 

*  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  xvni,  p.  166.  Dr.  Root  also  refers  to 
parallels  in  Ruskin  and  Tolstoi  (Poetry  of  Chaucer,  p.  288). 
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before  his  death  had  a  bonfire  made  of  all  his  lighter 
secular  writings  on  the  spot  where  he  was  to  be  buried.1 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  impulse  has  shown  itself  again 
and  again  to  express  regret  for  and  ev,en  to  destroy 
works  which  the  over-sensitive  conscience  of  elder  years 
has  thought  blameworthy.  It  is  true  that  Chaucer's  Re- 
tractions pass  most  of  these  other  disclaimers  in  solem- 
nity; also  that  Chaucer  was  no  longer  himself  if  he  seri- 
ously would  have  liked  to  blot  out  entirely,  on  religious  and 
moral  grounds,  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  the  Troilus,  the 
House  of  Fame,  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Fouls,  and  the  Canterbury  Tales  ("  thilke  that 
sownen  in-to  sinne").  Certainly  no  disavowal  among 
those  mentioned  seems  at  once  so  solemn  and  so  needless. 
Yet  Spenser's,  Herrick's  and  Dryden's,  if  taken  literally, 
seem  to  a  modern  needlessly  sweeping  and  strong.  With 
Chaucer  there  is  also  to  be  considered  the  enormously 
strong  pull  of  the  whole  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Middle 
Ages  toward  the  ascetic  attitude  to  worldly  pleasure,  which 
often  has  become  stronger  on  a  man  as  he  has  aged,  which 
has  drawn  statesmen  and  soldiers  into  such  religious  houses 
as  the  Grande  Chartreuse  even  as  late  as  the  19th  century ; 
we  may  remember  also  the  statement  in  Gascoigne's  Theo- 
logical Dictionary  that  Chaucer  at  his  death  was  bitterly 
penitent  for  his  amorous  writings.2  It  is  clear  also  that 
before  Chaucer's  day  there  was  a  well-marked  though  slim 
literary  tradition  for  writing  Retractations,  which,  if  it 
does  not  prove  it  was  Chaucer  who  wrote  the  Retracta- 

1A.  G.  Hyde,  George  Herbert  <md  his  Times  (London,  1906),  p. 
255.  A  distinguished  modern  artist  is  known  by  his  friends  to 
have  destroyed  a  number  of  his  valuable  early  works  because  he 
considered  them  likely  to  have  an  immoral  effect. 

'Hales,  Folia  Literaria,  pp.  110-1. 
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tions,1  would  make  his  doing  so  a  little  more  intelligible. 
After  all  this,  is  it  so  hard  to  believe  in  at  least  so  much 
other-worldliness  as  is  shown  by  adding  the  passage  to  a 
work  which  he  neither  suppressed  nor  reformed? 

JOHN  S.  P.  TATLOCK. 


1  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  they  were  added  by  one 
of  those  vaguely- conceived  denizens  of  the  past,  "  the  old  monks." 
This  reflects  the  discredited  notion  that  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
most  of  the  copying  was  still  done  in  convents.  Adam  the  Scrivener 
was  no  monk.  But  late  in  his  life  Chaucer,  who  the  year  before  his 
death  rented  a  house  from  the  monks  of  Westminster,  might  have 
got  into  the  monkish  point  of  view.  Even  when  he  finished  the 
Troilus  he  had  enough  of  it  to  summon  young  folk  home  to  God 
from  worldly  vanity  and  carnal  love  (v.  1722  ff.)  ;  which  is  very 
like  a  Retraction  of  the  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 


XIX.— THE  VOGUE  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES 

~No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  attempted  to  analyze  the 
significant  disagreement  between  the  perf  ervid  admirers  of 
Richard  Jefferies  and  those  who  read  his  books  with  mild 
respect.  Henley's  familiar  phrase,  "  a  reporter  of  genius," 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  outside  the  cult  seems 
more  than  just,  falls  far  short  of  satisfying  those  within 
the  cult.  They  prefer  the  unmixed  adulation  implied  in 
the  very  title  of  the  biography  by  Walter  Besant,  The 
Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.  They  prefer  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Henry  Salt,  who  centres  his  praise,  not  on  The 
Gamekeeper  at  Home,  but  on  The  Story  of  My  Heart, 
which  future  ages  are  to  read  with  "  tears  of  pity  and 
admiration."  They  prefer  the  poetically  phrased  criti- 
cism of  his  latest  disciple  and  biographer,  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas,  who  tells  us  that  the  mystical  Jefferies  "  fought  in 
the  dim,  far-off,  wavering  van,  of  which  we  have  yet  no 
sure  tidings." 

The  excellence  of  Jefferies's  early  work  is  conceded  by 
all  his  readers  and  critics,  and  need  not  be  pointed  out 
afresh;  Jefferies  the  reporter  has  a  secure  position.  But 
Jefferies  the  "  mystic  "  is  still  neglected,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  of  the  inner  circle ;  and  they  are  demanding,  with 
increasing  insistence,  that  something  be  done  about  it. 
Why  does  the  world  persist  in  shrugging  its  shoulders 
when  the  "  true  "  Jefferies  is  mentioned  ?  Why  do  we 
not  esteem  more  highly  the  Jefferies  of  The  Story  of  My 
Heart,  the  Jefferies  of  the  "  dim,  far-off,  wavering  van  "  ? 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  the  story  of  his  heart 
without  considering  briefly  the  story  of  his  life.  Jefferies 
was  of  country  stock,  with  an  infusion  of  Fleet-Street 
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blood — his  mother  was  a  city  woman  whom  country  life 
had  soured.  He  attended  the  schools  of  the  poorer  middle 
class  irregularly  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  had  no 
further  education.  At  home  he  was  unhappy,  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  parents,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  with  farm  life;  nor  did  he  have  close  friends  in  the 
neighborhood.  Rebelling  against  the  prose  of  farm  life, 
he  sought  the  poetry  of  the  woods  and  downs,.  When 
about  fifteen  years  old,  he  ran  away  with  a  cousin,  hoping 
to  reach  romantic  Moscow  ultimately;,  the  boys  were  back 
quickly  enough,  spent  all  their  money  in  tickets  to  Amer- 
ica, but  having  no  money  for  food,  promptly  returned  to 
Wiltshire.  Jefferies  found  himself  on  the  farm  once 
more,  completely  out  of  tune  with  it.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  journalism  in  a  small  town  near  his  home, 
and  the  same  year  began  to  resort  to  the  hills  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  sordid  surroundings. 
Even  now  he  had  little  human  companionship ;  he  was,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part  disliked  or  merely  pitied.  In  My 
Old  Village,  he  wrote,  late  in  life,  "  There  was  not  a 
single  one  friendly  to  me."  In  and  near  London,  subse- 
quently, he  seemed  the  loneliest  of  men,  "  a  shy,  proud 
recluse  " — strangers  could  not  converse  with  him  at  all. 
As  the  years  went  on,  his  pride  and  reserve  and  sensitive- 
ness increased.  Like  most  modern  aspirants  to  literary 
success,  he  soon  began  to  write  novels, — a  long  list  of 
'atterly  worthless,  unsuccessful  Scarlet  Shawls  and  the  like. 
"  You  have  no  idea,"  he  wrote  in  1873,  "  of  the  wretched 
feeling  produced  by  incessant  disappointment,  and  the  long, 
long  months  of  weary  waiting  for  decisions  without  the 
least  hope."  These  long  months  really  lengthened  into 
years  and  a  lifetime ;  for  although  he  published  his  essays 
and  later  novels  readily  enough,  he  earned  very  little 
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money  through  them.  That  he  wrote,  on  occasion,  with 
a  rug  round  his  knees  till  five  in  the  morning  did  not 
mend  matters.  Nor  did  his  marriage  in  1874,  to  a  Miss 
Jessie  Baden,  by  whom  he  had  two  children.  The  old 
heartrending  contrast  continued — the  redundant  wealth  of 
nature  and  the  pinching  poverty  of  human  life.  Small 
wonder  that  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  novels,  "  I  would  in- 
finitely rather  be  a  tallow-chandler,  with  a  good  steady 
income  and  no  thought,  than  an  author ;  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  mean  to  go  into  the  tallow  business." 

To  his  dangerous  sensitiveness,  which  rebelled  against 
dull  surroundings,  to  his  fatuous  efforts  to  succeed  in 
literature,  to  his  lack  of  intellectual  development  and  the 
poised  judgment  that  education  brings,  there  was  added 
the  chief  bane  of  all, — broken  health.  He  had  never  been 
strong;  and  in  1881,  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  his  fatal 
sickness  began,  an  ulceration  of  the  small  intestine.  This 
led  to  terrible  suffering,  and  in  1887  his  thirty-nine  years 
of  gloom,  despair,  and  illness  came  to  an  end. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart,  which  Jefferies  wrote  in  his 
last  years,  is  a  book  painful  to  read,  bitter  in  its  rejection 
of  much  that  is  best  in  life,  blind  and  pathetically  hopeful 
in  its  quest  for  a  "  soul-life  "  higher  than  Deity.  Long 
passages  in  it,  as  in  his  later  essays,  are  devoted  to  an 
ecstatic,  but  hardly  happy,  celebration  of  hours  spent  in 
the  fields  and  at  the  sea-shore  earnestly  praying  "to  find 
this  something  better  than  a  god,"  and  it  is  in  these  pas- 
sages that  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  discover  the 
spiritual  and  "  mystical "  Jefferies  whom  they  admire  so 
ardently. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Jefferies  was 
not  a  pantheistic  mystic.  Like  Matthew  Arnold,  he  was 
assured  that 

"Nature  and  man  can  never  be  fast  friends." 
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This  assertion  he  makes  again  and  again  in  his  writings. 
Thus: 

"  There  is  nothing  human  in  nature.  .  .  .  All  nature,  all  the 
universe  that  we  can  see,  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  us,  and  except 
to  us  human  life  is  of  no  more  value  than  grass.  .  .  .  By  no  course 
of  reasoning,  however  tortuous,  can  nature  and  the  universe  be  fitted 
to  the  mind.  ...  I  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  tides, 
nor  am  I  so  bound.  ...  I  conclude  that  no  deity  has  anything  to 
do  with  nature." 

This  sense  of  the  "  anti-human  "  character  of  nature 
Mr.  Salt  reluctantly  labels  as  one  of  his  "  defects  " — if  a 
defect  at  all,  a  rather  important  one  surely.  Mr.  Thomas 
is  so  reluctant  that  he  denies  altogether  that  such  was  the 
conviction  of  Jefferies,  desperately  searches  through  the 
rest  of  his  hero's  writings  for  support,  and  in  triumph 
presents  several  passages  from  an  essay  printed  posthu- 
mously. But  a  careful  reading  of  these  passages  indicates 
that  only  one  paragraph  points  to  a  kinship  between  man 
and  nature,  and  even  this  paragraph  can  be  reconciled,  if 
one  deems  it  necessary  to  do  so,  with  the  usual  attitude 
abundantly  expressed  in  The  Story  of  My  Heart,  in  The 
Life  of  the  Fields,  in  Field  and  Hedgerow,  in  Amaryllis 
at  the  Fair.  That  Jefferies  momentarily  thought  other- 
wise is  quite  possible,  but  it  was  only  momentarily,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  another  view  in  those  writings 
which  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Thomas  regard  as  typical. 

If,  then,  Jefferies  did  not  find  the  One  in  the  many 
through  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  natural  world, 
why  did  he  persist  in  spending  his  hours  in  wandering 
over  the  downs  and  through  the  fields? 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he 
went  to  nature  because  she  could  provide  as  nothing  else 
could  the  intense  life  of  the  senses — "  The  intense  life  of 
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the  senses,  there  is  never  enough  for  them."  Even  as  a  boy 
he  found  himself  hostile  to  his  human  surroundings;  and 
as  he  grew  older,  poverty  and  illness  increased  his  re- 
vulsion from  the  world  of  men  and  his  desire  for  the 
sensuous  life.  Nature,  notwithstanding  her  indifference 
to  the  presence  of  man  in  her  midst,  offered,  on  the  one 
hand  relief  from  the  indifference  of  the  human  world — 
a  less  excusable  indifference  it  seemed  to  him — and  on 
the  other  hand  a  fulness  of  exquisite,  sensuous  pleasure 
attainable  nowhere  else. 

One  might  object  that  it  is  city  life  that  usually  attracts 
country  youth,  because  of  the  variety  and  abundance  of 
sensuous  pleasures  it  holds  forth.  That  is  true,  and  it 
was  true  of  Jefferies : 

"  The  exquisite  delight  of  utterly  abandoned  extravagance,  no 
counting — anathemas  on  counting  and  calculating!  If  life  be  not 
a  dream  what  is  the  use  of  living? 

"  Say  what  you  will,  the  truth  is,  we  all  struggle  on  in  hope 
of  living  in  a  dream  some  day.  This  is  my  dream.  Dreadfully, 
horribly  wicked,  is  it  not,  in  an  age  that  preaches  thrift  and — 
twaddle?  No  joy  like  waste  in  London  streets;  happy  waste, 
imaginative  extravagance;  to  and  fro  like  a  butterfly!  " 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  pleasures  must  be  paid  for, 
and  Jefferies  could  not  pay  for  them.  But  he  could  at 
least  enjoy  the  works  of  art  to  be  found  in  London  and 
Paris ;  unable  to  afford  "  to  buy  so  much  as  a  glass  of 
ale,"  he  seeks  refreshment  in  the  National  Gallery: 

"  The  glowing  face  of  Cytherea  in  Titian's  Venus  and  Adonis, 
the  heated  cheek,  the  lips  that  kiss  each  eye  that  gazes  on  them, 
the  desiring  glance,  the  golden  hair — sunbeams  moulded  into  fea- 
tures— this  face  answered  me.  Juno's  wide  back  and  mesial  groove, 
is  anything  so  lovely  as  the  back?  Cytherea's  poised  hips  unveiled 
for  judgment;  these  called  up  the  same  thirst  I  felt  on  the  green- 
sward in  the  sun,  on  the  wild  beach  listening  to  the  quiet  sob  as 
the  summer  wave  drank  at  the  land." 
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Such  a  passage  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  less  spiritual 
than  sensual.  The  connection  betwen  this  thirst  and  that 
caused  by  lying  on  the  greensward  is  significant.  The 
relation  is  still  clearer  in  Nature  in  the  Louvre.  He 
goes  to  the  Louvre,  is  arrested  early  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Venus  Accroupie,  feasts  his  eyes  upon  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning,  returns  the  next  day  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  goes  for  a  third  time,  only  to  find  it  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  Why  this  increasing  interest?  he  asks.  Be- 
cause, like  a  true  Rousseauistic  nympholept,  he  has  often 
dreamed  that  the  higher-than-deity  is  a  woman !  "  The 
light  and  color  suspended  in  the  summer  atmosphere  .  .  . 
were  to  me  always  on  the  point  of  becoming  tangible  in 
some  human  form.  .  .  .  Here  there  came  back  to  me 
this  old  thought  born  in  the  midst  of  flowers  and  wind- 
rustled  leaves,  and  I  saw  that  with  it  the  statue  before 
me  was  in  accord.  The  living  original  of  the  work  was 
the  human  personification  of  the  secret  influence  which 
had  beckoned  me  on  in  the  forest  and  by  running  streams." 
Romantic  nympholepsy  is  indeed  such  a  tribute  as  even 
the  chivalric  Middle  Ages  did  not  pay  to  the  physical 
beauty  of  woman — but  it  is  not  religion.  And  it  leads, 
not  to  Christian  service,  not  to  personal  excellence,  but 
merely  to  a  debased,  purposeless  pleasure  in  revery.  It 
sometimes  leads,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Jefferies,  to  such 
a  confession  as  this :  "  I  should  like  to  be  loved  by  every 
beautiful  woman  on  earth,  from  the  swart  Nubian  to  the 
white  and  divine  Greek." 

Inasmuch  as  the  struggling  author  cannot  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  city  life  in  their  totality,  Jefferies  had  re- 
course to  the  country,  where  the  sensuous  life  is  not  con- 
cerned with  shillings.  But  it  was  not  to  seek  bracing 
frost  and  snow  and  mountains.  Most  of  our  modern  poets 
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of  nature  have  profited  by  some  such  tonic:  Wordsworth 
loved  the  bare  crest  of  Scawfell,  Thoreau  the  blasts  of  a 
'New  England  winter,  Whitman  the  booming  surf  of  Long 
Island.  With  Jefferies  it  was  always  "  the  great  sun, 
burning  " — it  was  always  summer.  Compare,  in  The  Life 
of  the  Fields,  the  essay  entitled  "  The  Pageant  of  Sum- 
mer "  with  "  January  in  Sussex  Woods " ;  the  former 
is  long,  full  of  color  and  sound,  replete  with  feeling,  the 
latter  is  one-third  as  long,  unenthusiastic,  composed  mostly 
of  digression.  To  Jefferies,  winter  is  indeed  the  "  in- 
verted year."  Now,  in  southern  England  January  is 
sharp  and  snowy,  February  more  moist  and  almost  as  cold, 
March  is  a  month  of  east  winds  and  slanting  rain,  and 
in  the  autumn  north  winds  indicate  the  approach  of  winter 
— endless  variety,  ample  stimulus  to  thought  and  physical 
vigor.  But  in  the  writings  of  Jefferies  we  rarely  hear  of 
these  months;  his  is  a  monotonous  summer  landscape, 
warm,  often  hot  and  enervating,  and  he  himself  is  usually 
prone,  "  with  half -closed  eyes."  The  winds  of  October 
are  too  searching,  he  says,  to  allow  one  to  linger  beside 
the  brook,  "  but  still  it  is  pleasant  to  pass  by  and  remember 
the  summer  days."  There  is  nothing  so  wearying,  he 
says  elsewhere,  as  a  long  frost;  rain,  mist,  and  gales  are 
bad  enough,  but  a  frost  is  worse.  These  very  things — 
rain,  mist,  gales,  frost — were  celebrated  by  the  American 
Transcendentalists :  thus  Thoreau,  on  a  cold  and  dismal 
day  in  mid-November,  "  such  a  day  as  will  almost  oblige  a 
man  to  eat  his  own  heart,"  exclaims,  "  Ah,  but  is  not  this 
a  glorious  time  for  your  deep  inward  fires  ?  "  In  Thoreau 
and  Emerson,  as  in  Wordsworth,  the  mind  and  the  will 
play  fully  as  important  a  part  as  the  senses.  Jefferies, 
however,  would  brush  aside  the  reason  and  the  will,  open 
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his  soul  to  the  warm  sun  and  the  soft  breeze,  and  seek  a 
Nirvana  very  different  from  that  of  the  Hindoos.  He 
lay  on  his  back,  he  tells  us,  that  he  might  receive  "  the 
embrace  of  the  earth,"  which  reminds  us  somewhat  un- 
pleasantly of  his  swart  Nubian  and  divine  Greek.  Here 
he  could  let  nature  play  upon  his  senses  her  ravishing 
harmonies : 

"Joy  in  life;  joy  in  life.  The  ears  listen,  and  want  more:  the 
eyes  are  gratified  with  gazing,  and  desire  yet  further;  the  nostrils 
are  filled  with  the  sweet  odors  of  flower  and  sap.  The  touch,  too, 
has  its  pleasures,  dallying  with  leaf  and  flower.  Can  you  not  almost 
grasp  the  odor-laden  air  and  hold  it  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand?  " 

So  subtle  and  responsive  are  his  senses  that  he  can  even 
"  feel  a  sense  of  blue  color  "  as  he  faces  the  strong  breeze ; 
"it  is  wind-blue,  not  the  night-blue,  or  heaven-blue,  a 
color  of  air."  And  overhead  always  the  hot  sun,  blazing 
like  a  god,  sending  happiness  to  the  myriad  creatures 
down  below.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  him  that  everything 
is  floating  rather  than  growing  or  standing,  the  cares  of 
life  are  dissolved,  and  there  is  the  bliss  of  vacuity,  the 
total  absence  of  thought  and  desire;,  at  other  times  the 
pouring  light  excites  the  feeling  that  an  inexpressible 
thought  is  quivering  in  the  azure  overhead,  a  Soul,  for 
the  understanding  of  which  abundant  "soul-life"  is  ne- 
cessary— his  prayer  is  ordinarily  not  for  a  higher  soul-life 
but  for  more.  Human  existence  is  too  brief,  he  insists 
again  and  again,  pitifully  brief;  he  would  like  to  live 
for  several  centuries  at  least,  and  he  is  charitable  enough 
to  wish  a  similar  good  fortune  for  the  grasshoppers :  "  If 
they  could  only  live  longer! — but  a  few  such  seasons  for 
them — I  wish  they  could  live  a  hundred  years  just  to 
feast  on  the  seeds  and  sing  and  be  utterly  happy  and 
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oblivious  of  everything  but  the  moment  they  are  passing." 
In  the  light  of  such  a  passage — which  has,  indeed,  its 
pathos — it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  one  like  Emerson,  whose 
reach  did  not  exceed  his  grasp,  who  could  write  and  be- 
lieve, ,"  Life  is  unnecessarily  long." 

If  Jefferies  was  "  a  reporter  of  genius,"  he  was  also  a 
hedonist. 

FOERSTER. 


XX.— SPENSER  AND  TWO   OLD  FRENCH  GRAIL 
ROMANCES 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  attention 
has  not  been  called  to  the  probability  that  Spenser  drew 
material  directly  from  two  French  romances  of  the  Grail- 
Perceval  cycle  for  the  episodes  of  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Book  VI  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Sir  Calidore's  maiden  adventure  (F.  Q.,  vi,  i,  11-47)  took  place 
at  the  Castle  of  Beards.  After  parting  from  Sir  Artegal  (sta.  10) 
the  Knight  of  Courtesy  resumed  his  quest  of  the  Blatant  Beast. 
He  had  not  ridden  far  in  the  forest,  however,  when  he  came  upon 
a  squire  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  tree.  The  knight  promptly 
released  the  captive  and  inquired  the  reason  of  his  plight.  The 
squire  explained  that  close  at  hand  was  a  castle  at  which  "  a  custome 
lewd  and  ill "  was  observed :  the  castle  commanded  a  "  streight " 
( pass )  and  its  chatelaine,  the  Lady  Briana,  exacted  "  for  toll "  the 
beards  of  all  knights  and  the  hair  of  all  ladies  who  traveled  that 
way;  for  Briana  was  enamored  of  the  doughty  but  disdainful  knight 
Cruder  who  refused  to  requite  her  love  until  she  should  present  him 
with  a  mantle  lined  with  "beards  of  Knights  and  locks  of  Ladies." 
The  squire  and  his  "  faire  Damzell,"  having  ventured  that  day  on 
the  pass,  were  set  upon  by  Maleffort,  Briana's  seneschal,  and  the 
unhappy  lover,  incapable  of  withstanding  so  formidable  a  foe,  was 
overcome  and  left  secured  as  Calidore  found  him,  while  the  seneschal 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  maiden,  who  had  sought  safety  in  flight.  The 
squire's  words  were  interrupted  at  this  point  by  a  shriek,  and  knight 
and  squire  saw  Maleffort  emerge  from  the  wood  "  hayling  that  mayden 
by  the  yellow  heare."  Calidore  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  after 
a  fierce  encounter,  put  Maleffort  to  flight,  and  overtook  and  killed 
him,  striking  him  down  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  castle  unbarred  to 
receive  him.  Thus  gaining  admittance  to  the  hold,  for  the  corpse  pre- 
vented the  closing  of  the  portal,  Calidore  routed  the  defenders  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  presence  of  the  Lady,  who  heaped  reproaches 
on  him  for  his  incivility.  In  reply  Calidore  condemned  the  wicked 
custom  practised  at  the  castle  and  adjured  Briana  to  forego  it.  She 
refused,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  despatch  a  dwarf  with 
a  ring  as  a  token  to  summon  Cruder  to  defend  her  in  single  combat 
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against  the  stranger.  Sir  Calidore  perforce  passed  the  night  within 
the  castle.  The  next  day  he  met  and  overcame  Crudor,  but  spared 
his  life  on  condition  that  he  wed  Briana  without  dower.  The  Lady, 
touched  by  such  magnanimity,  feasted  the  company,  including  the 
squire  and  his  damsel,  and  made  a  tender  of  both  her  hand  and  her 
castle  to  the  Courteous  Knight,  who  declined  the  offer  of  marriage 
and  accepted  the  castle  only  to  bestow  it  on  squire  and  damsel. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  episode  of  the  Castle  of  Beards 
as  it  appears  in  the  prose  Perceval  le  Gallois,  or  Perles- 
vaus.1 

As  Sir  Lancelot  was  riding  through  a  forest  one  day,  he  met 
another  knight  bowed  low  over  his  saddle-bow  groaning  with  pain. 
The  stranger  warned  him  to  turn  back  because  of  the  evil  custom 
maintained  at  the  pass  of  the  Castle  of  Beards,  where  a  knight  was 
required  to  part  with  his  beard  as  toll,  or  challenge  it.  Lancelot 
proceeded  undaunted  and  immediately  beyond  a  great  bridge  found 
two  armed  and  mounted  knights  at  a  castle  gate,  which  was  adorned 
with  the  beards  and  heads  of  many  knights.  One  of  the  twain 
ordered  him  to  halt  and  pay  his  toll.  To  his  inquiry  as  to  the 
reason  for  depriving  knights  of  their  beards  the  answer  was  that 
hermits  in  the  forest  made  hair-shirts  of  them.  In  the  encounter 
that  followed  Lancelot's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand,  he 
slew  one  knight  and  wounded  the  other;  The  Lady  of  the  Castle 
with  two  of  her  maidens  issued  forth  at  this  juncture  and  restrained 
the  victor  from  killing  the  wounded  knight.  The  Lady  reproached 
Lancelot  for  the  injury  he  had  done  her;  he  justified  his  act  and 
inveighed  against  the  wicked  custom  of  the  place.  In  the  end  it 
was  amicably  arranged  that  Lancelot  should  pass  the  night  at  the 
castle.  At  meat,  for  the  Lady  banqueted  him,  the  courses  were 
served  by  companies  of  knights  in  chains;  each  company  was  dis- 
tinguished by  some  form  of  mutilation  (the  nose  cut  off,  the  eyes 
put  out,  etc.).  By  virtue  of  superior  prowess  Lancelot  had  escaped 
the  fate  of  these  maimed  knights,  the  Lady  told  him.  She  ended 
by  offering  him  her  love  and  the  lordship  of  her  castle.  He 
courteously  declined,  and  the  next  morning  resumed  his  journey. 

'Potvin's  ed.  Conte  du  Graal,  vol.  I,  p.  97  ff.  For  an  English 
translation  see  Evans'  High  History  of  the  Holy  Grail,  Everyman's 
Library  ed.,  pp.  99-102. 
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The  source  of  the  fundamental  motif  of  these  two 
adventures,  or  rather  two  versions  of  one  and  the  same 
story,  is  of  course  in  a  familiar  legend  of  Celtic  origin.1 
The  story  of  the  Welsh  giant  or  king,  whose  ambition  to 
possess  a  mantle  lined  with  the  beards  of  defeated  brother 
kings  was  frustrated  by  Arthur,  appears  episodically  in 
the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  later.2  Geoffrey's 
account  is  accepted  by  Professor  W.  A.  Nitze  as  the  pro- 
bable prototype  of  the  Perlesvaus  form.3  We  read  in 
the  Historia  that  the  giant  Ritho  had  furs  ("pelles**) 
made  of  the  beards  of  kings  he  had  slain,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  he  sent  to  Arthur  to  demand  his  beard,  which, 
in  consideration  of  that  king's  preeminence,  he  designed 
for  the  principal  place  in  the  garment.  Refusal,  he 
warned  Arthur,  would  be  followed  by  a  challenge  to  single 
combat,  with  the  beard  of  the  vanquished  and  the  furs 
themselves  as  the  spoils  of  the  victor.  Arthur  chose  to 
fight,  and  defeated  and  slew  the  giant.  Malory's  version 
varies  from  Geoffrey's  only  in  details  which,  with  a  single 
possible  exception,  can  have  no  significance  for  this  study. 
Malory's  King  Ryons  has  "  trimmed  a  mantle "  with 
beards. 

So  profound  is  the  change  wrought  in  the  form  and 
spirit  of  this  old  Celtic  tale,  so  considerable  and  material 
are  the  accretions  to  it,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  both  of 

1  San  Marte,  Beitrdge  zur  bretonischen  und  celtisch-germanischen 
Heldensage,  p.  60. 

*  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Hist.  Reg.  Brit.,  x,  3;  the  so-called 
"Suite"  Merlin,  or  Lime  d' Arthur,  Pt.  n,  fol.  105;  Layamon,  Brut, 
v.  11957  ff.;  Malory,  Morte  Darthur,  I,  24,  where  the  version  repre- 
sents a  fusing  of  the  Merlin  details  with  those  of  the  Chevalier  aux 
Deux  tipees;  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  4;  the  ballad  of  King  Rience's 
Challenge  (Furnivall's  ed.  Robert  Laneham's  Letter,  pp.  41-2). 

8  The  Old  French  Grail  Romance  of  Perlesvaus,  p.  104  n. 
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the  Perlesvaus  writer  and  of  Spenser  that  the  hypothesis 
of  coincidence,  to  account  for  the  closeness  of  the  parallel 
between  the  two  versions,  is  altogether  precluded. 

Moreover,  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  variations  of 
Spenser's  rendering  from  that  of  the  Perlesvaus,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary,  I  am  persuaded,  to  postulate  an  ante- 
cedent of  Spenser's  version  nearer  to  it  than  is  the  Old 
French  romance.  True,  the  changes  and  additions  made 
by  Spenser  are  numerous :  A  squire  bound  to  a  tree  and  a 
fugitive  damsel  his  partner  in  distress  are  substituted  at 
the  beginning  for  the  knight  with  a  flayed  face;  instead 
of  two  knights  at  the  bridge  there  is  but  a  single  burly 
seneschal  to  execute  the  Lady's  will;  the  Lady  does  not 
leave  the  protection  of  her  hold,  but  is  found  by  Calidore 
on  his  irruption  into  the  castle  (a  detail  which  recalls 
Artegal  in  the  castle  of  the  Lady  Munera,  F.  Q.  v,  ii) ; 
the  whole  part  of  Crudor,  the  loath  lover  who  attaches 
hard  terms  to  his  favor,  is  without  a  trace  in  the  Perles- 
vaus; the  use  to  which  the  beards  and  hair  are  to  be  put  by 
Briana  is  the  adornment  of  a  splendid  mantle  rather  than 
the  manufacture  of  hair-shirts,  and  would  seem  to  be 
reminiscent  of  Malory  (Spenser,  indeed,  specifically 
alludes  to  King  Eyons,  or  "  Eyence,"  F.  Q.,  in,  ii,  18)  ; 
Spenser,  lastly,  entirely  omits  the  part  of  the  maimed 
knights.  But  the  binding  of  a  man  to  a  tree,  the  inflic- 
tion of  cruel  indignities  on  a  fugitive  damsel,  the  coldness 
of  a  scornful  knight  to  a  lady's  passion,  and  all  the  other 
features  of  the  Crudor  episode  are  of  the  veriest  common- 
place of  romance  situation.  Furthermore,  the  acceptance 
of  the  variations  as  Spenser's  own  contribution  to  the 
episode  rather  than  a  borrowing  from  a  purely  hypo- 
thetical original  does  not  require  the  embarrassing  quali- 
fication that  the  poet  has  in  this  instance  handled  source 
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material  in  a  manner  differing  in  any  respect  from  his 
recognized  method.  Everywhere  in  Spenser  we  find  bor- 
rowed matter,  sometimes  from  one  source,  sometimes  from 
two  or  more  sources,  combined  with  stuff  of  the  poet's 
own  fancy  after  the  fashion  of  a  patchwork  quilt,  but 
in  a  pattern  superior  to  any  of  his  originals  in  narrative 
technique,  showing  more  complicated  action,  better  moti- 
vation, and  usually  more  varied  love  interest.1  Precisely 
on  points  that  contribute  to  these  results  does  Spenser's 
episode  of  the  Castle  of  Beards  depart  from  the  Perlesvaus 
version. 

But  Spenser  can  not  have  worked  up,  independently,  his 
whole  Castle  of  Beards  episode  from  Geoffrey,  Malory,  or 
any  other  similar  form.  He  knew  and  used  the  Perlesvaus 
rendering  or  an  analogue  that  agreed  with  it  on  the  follow- 
ing points:  (1)  the  pass  ("streight")  commanded  by  a 
castle;  (2)  the  name  of  the  castle;  (3)  the  nature  of  the 
wicked  custom  (the  addition  of  the  "  locks  of  Ladies  "  to 
the  toll  is  but  a  sort  of  duplication)  ;  (4)  the  advent  of  a 
knight-errant  who  is  moved  by  first-hand  knowledge  of  a 
specific  instance  of  cruelty  to  undertake  the  overthrow  of 
the  custom ;  (5)  the  success  of  the  knight  against  the  cham- 
pion or  champions  of  the  wicked  custom;  (6)  the  re- 
proaches of  the  chatelaine  and  the  nature  of  the  knight's 
reply;  (7)  the  feasting,  on  which  occasion  the  Lady  in 
vain  offers  her  hand  and  her  stronghold  to  the  victor ;  2 

*A  recent  study  by  Professor  Reed  Smith  involving  Spenser's 
treatment  of  sources  ( The  Metamorphoses  in  "  Muiopotmos,"  MLN. 
xxvin,  3,  82-5)  bears  out  my  statements. 

'Nothing  can  be  more  far-fetched  and  absurd  than  the  parallel 
set  up  by  Dr.  Marie  Walther  (Malory's  Einfluss  auf  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  pp.  41-2)  between  Briana's  tender  of  her  hand  and 
her  castle  to  Calidore  and  the  incident  in  Malory,  x,  64,  where  the 
people  of  the  Red  City  offered  'Sir  Palamides  one- third  part  of  their 
goods  after  he  defeated  two  brethren  who  had  put  them  in  "  fear 
and  damage." 
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(8)  the  sojourn  of  the' 'latter  in  the  castle  for  one  night. 
ISTo  such  analogue  has  come  down  to  us.  Copies  are  extant, 
however,  of  a  printed  edition  of  the  Perlesvaus,  dated 
1521,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  was  accessible  to 
Spenser. 

The  next  event  in  Sir  Calidore's  quest,  the  recounting 
of  which  occupies  the  first  thirty-nine  stanzas  of  Canto 
II,  brings  the  hero  into  contact  with  a  youth  whom 
Spenser  calls  Tristram,  but  who  is  in  reality  a  composite 
of  Malory's  Tristram  and  a  Perceval  identical  with  the 
Perceval  of  Chrestien  and  the  author  of  that  "  pseudo- 
Chrestien  "  portion  of  the  Conte  du  Graal  which  comprises 
11.  485-1282  of  the  poem  as  it  appears  in  Potvin's  edition, 
Vol.  n,  pp.  17-43.  Spenser's  freedom  in  the  use  of  bor- 
rowed material  is  here  again  illustrated.  With  wonderful 
skill  he  crosses  character  with  character,  incident  with 
incident,  shifting  the  order  of  events,  resetting  and  remoti- 
vating,  until  the  finished  product  is  a  new  episode  which 
seems  quite  the  poet's  own  creation. 

Sir  Calidore,  having  "wexed  hole  and  strong"  of  the  wounds  he 
received  at  the  Castle  of  Beards,  promptly  resumed  his  first  quest. 
Riding  through  the  forest,  he  espied  a  "tall  young  man"  on  foot 
engaged  in  single  combat  with  an  armed  and  mounted  knight, 
while 

"  them  beside  a  Ladie  faire  he  saw 
Standing  alone  on  foote  in  foule  array." 

Before  Calidore  could  intervene  the  youth  slew  the  knight  with  a 
thrust  of  one  of  his  "  darts/'  the  only  sort  of  weapon,  except  a 
"sharpe  bore-speare,"  which  he  carried.  Calidore  demanded  an  ex- 
planation of  this  violation  of  the  law  of  chivalry  that  none  but  a 
knight  may  shed  knight's  blood.  The  young  man,  a  "  slender  slip  " 
of  scarcely  seventeen  years,  richly  clad  in  hunting  dress,  told  how 
in  ranging  the  forest  he  came  upon  the  knight  shamefully  driving 
the  lady  before  him.  In  answer  to  his  protest,  he  asserted,  the 
knight  attacked  him.  The  lady  confirmed  the  youth's  story  and 
explained  the  cause  of  her  ill  usage.  As  she  and  her  knight  were 
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riding  together  that  day  they  chanced  to  pass  a  "  covert  glade " 
where  an  unarmed  knight  sat  with  his  lady.  Her  knight,  seeing 
a  lady  "  so  lovely  faire,"  was  filled  with  "  envy "  and,  forcing  her 
to  dismount,  bade  the  other  knight  yield  his  love  or  fight.  The 
other  requested  a  stay  till  he  could  fetch  his  arms.  But  her  knight 
would  grant  no  delay  and  attacked  and  wounded  the  unarmed  man, 
and  then  hastened  off  to  scour  the  vicinity  for  the  lady  who  had 
fled  when  he  set  upon  her  lover.  Unsuccessful  in  his  search,  he 
"  avenged  his  wrath "  on  her,  his  own  lady,  as  they  fared  forth, 
refusing  to  allow  her  to  remount  behind  him  and  urging  her  forward 
with  the  "  butt  end  of  his  speare." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  lady's  piteous  tale  Calidore  turned  to 
the  "gentle  boy"  who  had  rescued  her  and  required  him  to  reveal 
his  identity  if  it  would  not  displease  him  to  tell  it.  The  young 
man  declared  himself  a  Briton-born  and  the  son  of  a  king,  and 
continued  as  follows: 

"  And  Tristram  is  my  name,  the  onely  heire 
Of  good  king  Meliogras  which  did  rayne 
In  Cornewale,  till  that  he  through  lives  despeire 
Untimely   dyde,   before   I    did   attaine 
Ripe  years  of  reason  my  right  to  maintaine: 
After   whose    death    his   brother,    seeing   mee 
An  infant,  weake  a  kingdome  to  sustaine, 
Upon  him  tooke  the  roiall  high  degree, 
And  sent  me  where  him  list,  instructed  for  to  bee. 

"  The  widow  Queene  my  mother,  which  then  hight 
Faire   Emiline,   conceiving   then   great   feare  '^  - 

Of  my  fraile  safetie,  resting  in  the  might 
Of  him  that  did  the  kingly  scepter  beare, 
Whose  gealous  dread  induring  not  a  peare 
Is  wont  to  cut  off  all  that  doubt  may  breed, 
Thought  best  away  me  to  remove  somewhere 
Into  some  forrein  land,  where  as  no  need 
Of  dreaded  daunger  might  his  doubtfull  humor  feed. 

"  So,  taking  counsell  of  a  wise  man  red, 
She  was  by  him  adviz'd  to  send  me  quight 
Out  of  the  countrie  wherein  I  was  bred, 
The  which  the  fertile  Lionesse  is  hight, 
Into  the  land  of  Faerie,  where  no  wight 
Should  weet  of  me,  nor  worke  me  any  wrong: 
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To  whose  wise  read  she  hearkning  sent  me  streight 

Into  this  land,  where  I  have  wond  thus  long 

Since  I  was  ten  years  old,  now  growen  to  stature  strong. 

"  All  which  my  daies  I  have  not  lewdly  spent, 
Nor  spilt  the  blossome  of  my  tender  yeares 
In  ydlesse;  but,  as  was  convenient, 
Have  trayned  bene  with  many  noble  feres 
In  gentle  thewes  and  such  like  seemly  leres: 
Mongst  which  my  most  delight  hath  alwaies  been 
To  hunt  the  salvage  chace,  amongst  my  peres, 
Of  all  that  raungeth  in  the  forrest  greene, 
Of  which  none  is  to  me  unknowne  that  ev'r  was  scene. 

"  Ne  is  there  hauke  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 
Whether  high  towring  or  accoasting  low, 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 
And  all  her  pray  and  all  her  diet  know. 
Such  be  our  joyes  which  in  these  forrests  grow. 
Onely  the  use  of  armes,  which  most  I  joy, 
And  fitteth  most  for  noble  swayne  to  know, 
I  have  not  tasted  yet;   yet  past  a  boy, 
And  being  now  high  time  these  strong  joynts  to  imploy." 

(Stas.  28-34) 

Tristram  ended  by  demanding  to  be  made  a  squire.  Calidore 
readily  acceded  to  his  insistent  request,  and  having  dubbed  him, 
departed.  The  youth  then  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  admiration 
of  the  "goodly  gilden  armes"  he  had  won,  after  which  he  put 
them  on  and  undertook  to  act  as  escort  to  the  lady. 

The  action  of  the  canto,  as  distinguished  from  the 
narrative  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tristram,  is  a  blend  of 
two  motifs  of  the  Perceval  story :  the  encounter  of  a  youth 
unpractised  in  arms  with  an  experienced  knight,  and  the 
rescue  of  a  lady  from  the  cruelty  of  her  lord.  The  fight 
parallels  the  comhat  between  Perceval  and  the  Red  Knight 
(Potvin,  11.  2057-2159),  in  which  Perceval,  a  youth  un- 
trained in  feats  of  arms,  on  foot  and  without  armor, 
matched  himself  against  the  formidable  Red  Knight  fully 
armed  and  well-mounted,  slew  him  by  striking  him  with 
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his  "  gavelot,"  a  dart-like  hunting  weapon,  and  then  donned 
his  armor  and  appropriated  his  steed.  The  incidents 
occur,  to  be  sure,  at  very  different  points  in  the  two 
stories.  In  Chrestien  and  all  the  other  Perceval  romances 
except  the  Perlesvaus  the  encounter  between  the  hero 
and  the  Red  Knight  takes  place  after  the  youth  has  left 
home,  paid  his  respects  to  the  Tent  Lady,  and  visited  the 
court  of  Arthur.  Spenser's  employment  of  such  a  combat 
at  the  beginning  of  his  Tristram  canto  may,  in  view  of 
the  poet's  well-recognized  method  of  dealing  with  borrowed 
material,  be  wholly  without  significance ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  another  reminiscence  of  the  Perlesvaus. 
We  first  hear  of  the  son  of  the  Widow  Lady  in  the  Per- 
lesvaus, Branch  III,  Title  vin,  where  we  are  told  of  his 
slaying  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Shield,  and  shortly  after, 
leaving  his  forest  home.  Spenser  also  remotivates  and  in 
part  resets  the  incident,  and  it  is  this  change  of  motiva- 
tion and  setting  which  involves  the  second  theme  men- 
tioned above,  the  rescue  of  a  lady  from  her  lord's  hard 
usage,  and  shows  that  there  was  present  to  Spenser's  mind 
that  episode  of  the  Perceval  story  in  which  the  hero  cham- 
pions the  Tent  Lady  against  her  lord  (Potvin,  1.  4865  ff.). 
This  incident,  as  it  occurs  in  Potvin  and  the  other  narra- 
tors of  Perceval's  adventures,  has  no  connection  with  the 
encounter  with  the  Red  KJnight.  A  short  time  after  Per- 
ceval overcame  the  enemies  of  Blanchefleur  and  married 
her,  he  bethought  him  of  his  mother  and  set  off  to  visit 
her.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  happened  one  day 
upon  a  lady  in  tattered  garments  mounted  on  a  sorry 
steed,  and  listened  to  her  account  of  the  sufferings  inflicted 
upon  her  by  her  husband.  When  that  knight  appeared 
at  the  close  of  the  recital,  Perceval,  in  the  injured  lady's 
behalf,  engaged  him  in  single  combat.  Just  before  the 
encounter  Perceval  learned  that  it  was  the  Tent  Lady 
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for  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  fight,  and  that  he  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  rigors  she  had  endured.  Thus  the 
parallel  in  motivation  between  the  two  incidents  extends 
no  further  than  this:  both  heroes  fight  as  champions  of 
ladies  ill  treated  by  their  lawful  protectors.  But  the 
forest  setting  and  the  figures  of  the  youth  on  foot,  the 
mounted  knight,  and  the  single  wretched  female  witness 
unite  to  make  Spenser's  picture  a  composite  of  the  two 
scenes  in  the  Perceval  story.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be 
contended  that,  considered  apart  from  other  details  of  the 
narrative,  Spenser's  use  of  the  theme  of  the  championship 
of  the  ill-treated  wife  could  be  traced  to  Perceval's  espousal 
of  the  cause  of  the  Tent  Lady.  Indeed,  the  crossing  of 
motifs  and  incidents,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  bor- 
rowings are  employed  merely  in  the  nature  of  framework, 
serves  so  effectually  to  obscure  specific  sources  that  without 
additional  evidence,  we  could  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
the  particular  Perceval  romance  to  which  Spenser  is 
most  indebted.  But  Tristram's  account  quoted  above  of  his 
parentage  and  his  forest  rearing  is  sufficiently  circumstan- 
tial to  enable  us  to  determine  with  practical  certainty  the 
originals  of  the  Perceval  portion,  just  as  it  reveals  beyond 
a  peradventure  the  source  of  the  Tristram  element. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  let  us  review,  first  the 
early  life  of  the  Tristram  of  Malory,  and  afterwards  such 
typical  versions  of  the  youth  of  Sir  Perceval  as  Spenser 
can  have  known. 

In  the  Morte  Darthur,  vm,  1-3,  we  read  that  Tristram 
was  the  son  of  Meliodas,  "  lord  and  king  of  the  country  of 
Liones,"  and  of  Elizabeth,  sister  of  King  Mark  of  Corn- 
wall, who  died  in  giving  him  birth.  The  stepmother 
whom  Meliodas  gave  his  heir  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
plotted  to  poison  the  lad  after  children  were  born  to  her. 
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The  design  was  discovered  after  two  abortive  attempts 
and  the  "  traitress  "  was  condemned  to  death  by  fire ;  but 
Tristram  interceded  and  saved  her.  Immediately  there- 
after, however,  Meliodas,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  de- 
spatched Tristram  into  France  in  charge  of  Gouvernail,  a 
gentleman  of  his  court.  Here  the  young  Prince  passed 
seven  years  and  acquired  "  the  language  and  nurture  and 
deeds  of  arms  "  of  that  country.  He  also  "  learned  to  be 
an  harper,"  and  became  so  accomplished  in  hunting  and 
hawking  that  the  "  book  of  venery  is  called  the  book  of 
Sir  Tristram." 

No  two  accounts  of  the  birth  and  enfance  of  Sir  Per- 
ceval entirely  agree.  (1)  The  hero  of  the  English  Sir 
Perceval  of  Galles  was  the  only  son  of  Syr  Percyvelle,  a 
knight,  and  Achefleur,  sister  of  Arthur.  The  father  was 
slain  at  the  tournament  held  in  honor  of  his  son's  birth. 
That  Perceval  might  never  learn  the  use  of  arms  Ache- 
fleur fled  with  him  to  the  forest,  accompanied  by  a  single 
maiden.  The  boy  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years  with  no 
accomplishments  beyond  skill  in  the  chase.  (2)  The 
Perceval  of  Chrestien  was  ,the  youngest  of  three  sons. 
The  name  of  neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  is  given. 
The  father's  possessions  were  confiscated  and  he  himself 
was  banished.  Having  a  manor  in  the  forest,  he  was  borne 
thither  in  a  litter  accompanied  by  his  family  and  retinue. 
The  two  elder  sons  were  treacherously  slain  a  few  years 
later,  and  the  father  died  of  grief.  The  mother  reared 
her  surviving  son  in  ignorance  of  all  that  belongs  to  knight- 
hood; hunting  was  his  only  diversion.  (3)  In  the 
"  pseudo-Chrestien "  prologue  of  the  Conte  du  Graal 
(Potvin,  Vol.  n,  pp.  17-43,  11.  485-1282)  which,  while 
deriving  from  a  distinct  tradition,  was  in  Spenser's  day 
as  it  is  in  ours  incorporated  with  the  Conte  as  if  part  and 
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parcel  of  Chrestien's  work,  Perceval  was  born  just  after 
the  death  at  a  tournament  of  his  father  Bliocadran.  The 
mother  Herzeleide  took  her  son  to  the  forest,  where  she 
had  a  splendid  manor-house  built  for  them  and  their 
numerous  company.  (4)  From  the  Perlesvaus  we  get 
but  fragmentary  information  as  to  the  boyhood  of  its 
hero,  whose  father  Alain  li  Gros,  king  of  the  Valleys  of 
Camelot,  had  long  suffered  the  gradual  narrowing  of 
his  domains  through  the  encroachments  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Moors.  We  are  told  only  that  one  day  the  youthful 
Perceval  roaming  in  the  forest  saw  the  Knight  of  the  Red 
Shield  and  the  Knight  of  the  White  Shield  in  mortal 
combat  and  with  his  spear  slew  him  of  the  Red  Shield  who 
was  gaining  the  upper  hand.  The  father  prophesied  that 
no  good  would  come  of  this  deed;  shortly  afterwards  he 
sickened  and  died.  Within  a  week  after  the  exploit  and 
before  his  father's  death  Perceval  left  home  to  begin  his 
adventures.  There  is  nothing  here  of  a  flight  to  the  forest. 
The  boy,  however,  has  grown  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  knights  and  knighthood.  Other  versions  of  the 
romance  call  for  no  consideration  in  this  connection: 
Spenser  could  not  have  read  the  German  redaction  by 
Wolfram  nor  the  Welsh  Peredur  and,  though  he  may  have 
been  able  to  catch  the  general  drift  of  French  as  old  as 
that  of  the  Didot-Perceval,  this  version  of  the  Perceval 
story  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  unique  manuscript 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  on  either  side  of  the  Channel 
in  his  day. 

From  the  foregoing  synopses  of  Malory  and  the  Per- 
ceval romances  it  is  not  difficult  to  disentangle  the  threads 
of  the  Tristram  story  of  the  Morte  Darthur  from  the 
tangle  of  Perceval  elements  and  to  trace  the  Perceval 
portion  to  its  originals.  In  four  particulars  the  influence 
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of  the  Tristram  tale  is  clearly  manifest:  (1)  The  name 
of  the  father  of  Spenser's  Tristram  is  borrowed  from 
Malory  with  a  slight  variation  of  orthography.  (2)  Spen- 
ser's Queen  Emiline  acts  through  fear  of  the  machinations 
of  her  son's  usurping  uncle.  The  usurping-uncle  theme, 
which  leaves  the  withholding  of  chivalric  exercises  from 
Tristram  entirely  without  motivation,  must  have  been  sug- 
gested to  Spenser  by  Malory's  jealous  step-mother  theme, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  he  could  not,  however,  adopt. 
(3)  Spenser's  Tristram  is  sent  to  the  "land  of  Faerie" 
rather  than  taken  by  his  mother,  as  Malory's  Tristram  is 
sent  to  France  by  his  father.  (4)  Quite  unlike  the  Perce- 
val of  any  of  the  romances,  Spenser's  Tristram  is  in- 
structed in  "  gentle  thewes  " ;  Malory's  Tristram  learned 
the  "  language  and  nurture "  of  France.  Hawking  is 
specified  among  the  accomplishments  of  both  youths. 

The  Perceval  elements  with  which  these  Tristram  fea- 
tures are  interwoven  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the 
greatly  condensed  narrative  which  Spenser  makes  his 
Tristram  recite.  A  comparison  of  these  elements  with  the 
corresponding  details  of  the  various  Perceval  stories 
shows  that,  while  there  are,  as  we  should  expect,  echoes  of 
the  Perlesvaus,  Spenser  drew  his  material  chiefly  from 
another  French  form  of  the  story,  the  Conte  du  Graal. 
(1)  In  Spenser,  the  father  died  several  years  apparently 
after  the  birth  of  his  son ;  in  the  so-called  "  disputed  pas- 
sage" in  Chrestien  (11.  1607-82)  the  death  of  Bliocadran 
did  not  occur  till  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Perceval. 
In  this  detail  the  "  disputed  passage "  differs  from  all 
other  accounts  of  Perceval.  As  the  Perlesvaus  makes  the 
father  live  until  after  his  son's  departure  from  home, 
Spenser  cannot  have  been  following  it  at  this  point.  (2) 
Spenser's  Meliogras  dies  of  "  lives  despeire."  Vague  as 
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this  detail  is,  we  can  at  least  be  certain  that  it  cannot  have 
been  suggested  bj  the  commonly  assigned  cause  of  the 
father's  death;  it  may  conceivably  be  interpreted  as 
reminiscent  of  the  death  of  Bliocadran  in  the  "disputed 
passage  "  from  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  elder  sons.  Per- 
haps the  death  of  the  lord  of  the  Valleys  of  Camelot  in 
the  Perlesvaus  was  even  more  distinctly  in  the  author's 
mind.  (3)  Tristram  calls  himself  his  father's  "  onely 
heire."  While  it  is  true  that  the  Perceval  of  the  genuine 
Chrestien  portion  of  the  Conte  is  the  youngest  of  three 
sons,  the  "  pseudo-Chrestien  "  prologue  makes  the  hero  an 
only  child.  In  the  Perlesvaus  Perceval  has  a  sister  who 
figures  as  co-heir  to  the  territories  of  Camelot.  (4)  In 
Spenser  the  queen  takes  counsel  "  of  a  wise  man  red  " ; 
in  the  "  pseudo-Chrestien "  Herzeleide  summons  her 
major, 

"  Que  elle  amait  de  grant  amor 
Qu'il  estoit  sages  et  vallans," 

and  together  they  plan  the  flight  (1.  971  ff.).  (5)  Spen- 
ser's Tristram  lives  in  the  forest  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous company ;.  in  both  Chrestien  and  the  "  pseudo- 
Chrestien  "  mother  and  son  are  accompanied  to  the  forest 
by  their  household.  That  the  companions  Spenser  gives 
his  Tristram  are  "  noble  "  may  be  another  Tristram  echo, 
although  Malory  has  no  specific  mention  of  any  associates 
of  Tristram  save  Gouvernail.  (6)  Spenser  has  a  passage 
in  which  he  paints  the  young  Tristram  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  accoutrement  of  the  knight  he  has  slain: 

"But  Tristram,  then  despoyling  that  dead  knight 
Of  all  those  goodly  implements  of  prayse, 
Long  fed  his  greedie  eyes  with  the  faire  sight 
Of  the  bright  Mettall  shyning  like  Sunne  rayes, 
Handling  and  turning  them  a  thousand  wayes." 

(VI,  xxxix,  11.  1-5) 
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Chrestien  dwells  through  the  course  of  several  hundred 
lines  on  the  fascination  of  the  sight  of  knightly  equipment 
for  the  enfant  Perceval  (11.  1339  if.)  : 

"  Et  vit  ecsus   formoians 
Et    les    haubiers    clers    et    luisans; 
Et  les  lances  et  les  escaus 
Que  onques  mais  n'avoit  veus, 
Et  vit  le  vert  at  le  vermel 
Reluire  centre  le  solel 
Et  Tor  et  1'asur  et  1'argent,"  etc. 

Nothing  similar  occurs  in  any  other  version  of  the  Per- 
ceval story. 

Surely  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  main  source  of  the  Perceval  element  in 
Spenser's  Tristram  episode  is  the  Conte  du  Graal,  a  ver- 
sion of  which  in  French  prose  of  the  early  16th  century 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1530,  and  in  circulation  in  France 
and  England  during  Elizabeth's  time.  In  consideration 
of  Spenser's  wide  familiarity  with  romance  literature,  the 
burden  of  proof  must  rest  with  any  one  who  should  deny 
the  extreme  likelihood  that  the  poet  was  conversant  with 
versions  of  the  two  Old  French  grail  romances  which  we 
have  been  considering.  The  occurrence  of  the  two  epi- 
sodes under  discussion  in  consecutive  cantos  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  series  of  adventures  to  which  they  belong 
is  a  circumstance  that  tells  its  own  story:  Spenser,  when 
casting  about  for  material  out  of  which  to  work  up  a  sixth 
set  of  knightly  exploits,  bethought  him  of  the  Grail  cycle 
and  launched  the  quest  of  the  Knight  of  Courtesy  with 
two  adventures,  the  matter  of  which  he  derived  from  these 
romances. 

The  scope  of  this  article  admits  of  no  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  But  the  study 
has  bearings  on  that  vexed  problem  that  may  properly  be 
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indicated  by  way  of  conclusion.  Spenser's  allegory  is 
largely  mediaeval  in  type;  some  of  it  is  definitely  remin- 
iscent of  the  great  allegories  of  the  Middle  Ages.1  Little, 
however,  of  this  important  element  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
can  be  credited  to  the  chief  English  source  of  Spenser's 
romance  material;  for  Malory,  unlike  both  the  mediaeval 
writers  and  Spenser,  had  small  sense  for  the  spiritual 
values  with  which  external  events  may  be  invested:  the 
stories  he  retold  were  good  stories  to  him  and  nothing 
more.  When,  therefore,  a  thoroughgoing  study  is  made 
of  the  mediaeval  elements  in  Spenser's  allegory,  the  French 
sources  of  Malory  and  such  other  pieces  of  contemporary 
literature,  French  and  English,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Spenser  knew  must  come  in  for  critical  consideration. 
That  an  examination  of  the  Perlesvaus  in  this  connection 
would  prove  fruitful  seems  highly  probable;  for  the  ro- 
mance is  pure  allegory,  and  allegory  which,  like  the  Faerie 
Queenef  imparts  religious  and  moral  teaching  in  terms 
of  knight-errantry. 

EDGAR  A.  HALL. 


>Cf.  the  Temple  of  Venus  allegory    (iv,  10)   with  the  garden  of 
Sir  Mirth  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 


TZXI.--DEUTSCHLAND  1ST  HAMLET1 

Die  Geschichte  Hamlets  in  Deutschland  ist  noch  rdcht 
geschrieben.  Den  Anregungen,  die  Eobert  Prutz  2  bereits 
im  Jahre  1847  gab,  ist  zwar  durch  das  Buch  von  Ale- 
xander v.  Weilen  3  neuerdings  Folge  gegeben,  aber  mit  der 
Biihnenlaufbahn  des  Danenprinzen  ist  die  Rolle,  die  dieser 
Charakter  im  Geistesleben  der  ganzen  Nation  spielte, 
keineswegs  erschopft.  Als  problematische  Natur,  gab  er 
seit  Goethes  Wilhelm  Meister  den  Kommentatoren  immer 
neue  Ratsel  auf,  und  gleich  dem  Werterfieber,  das  durch 
Goethes  ersten  Roman  entfesselt  wurde,  kann  man  von 
ein'em  wahren  Hamletfieber  sprechen,  das  in  den  Klopfen 
des  beginnenden  19.  Jahrhunderts  spukt.  Schliesslich 
wird  Hamlets  Situation  das  Sinnbild  fur  Deutschlands 
ganze  politische  Not,  Zerrissenheit  und  Entschlusslosig- 
keit :  das  Gleichnis  "  Deutschland  ist  Hamlet "  bezeichnet 
den  Hohepunkt  der  literarischen  Epidemic.  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Vorstellung  und  des  Wortes,  das  namentlich 
durch  Freiligraths  Glaubensbekennirds  (1844)  beriihmt 
geworden  ist,  hat  R.  M.  Meyer  4  in  einem  Aufsatz  mit 
anerkannter  Belesenheit  beigetragen.  Demnach  ist  Ludwig 
Borne5  (1818)  der  Erste,  der  die  Selbsterkenntnis,  mit 
der  bereits  die  Romantiker  im  Hamletscharakter  sich 

1Herrn  Professor  Julius  Petersen  in  Basel  bin  ich  fur  hilfreiche 
Bemerkungen  und  Anregungen  tiefen  Dank  schuldig.  Nachstens 
wird  als  Ottendorfer  Monographie  erscheinen:  Harro  Hairing,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  deutschen  Demagogenliteratur. 

a  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Theaters,  S.  332. 

3  Hamlet  auf  der  deutschen  Buhne  Ms  zur  Gegenwart,  Berlin,  1908 
(Schriften  der  deutschen  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft,  Bd.  in). 

4Gestalten  und  ProUeme,  Berlin,  Georg  Bondi,  1905,  S.  265-280. 

6  Ludwig  Bb'rnes  gesammelte  Schriften,  Alfred  Klaar,  II,  S.  442. 
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spiegelten,  verallgemeinert.  hat.  "  Shakespeare  1  1st  ein 
Britte,"  sagt  Borne  in  seiner  bekannten  Hamletbespre- 
chung.  "Hatte  ein  Deutscher  den  Hamlet  gemacht,  wiirde 
ich  mich  gar  nicht  dariiber  wundern.  Ein  Deutscher 
braucht  nur  eine  schone  leserliche  Hand  dazu.  Er  schreibt 
sich  ab,  und  Hamlet  ist  fertig." 

Zwischen  Borne  und  Freiligrath  bleibt  nun  in  Meyers 
Zusammenstellung  eine  Liicke.  Ich  mochte  sie  ausfiillen 
durch  den  Nachweis,  dass  der  Weg  iiber  einen  schon  langst 
in  Vergessenheit  versunkenen  politischen  Schriftsteller 
f iihrt :  Harro  Harring. 

Harring  machte  keine  weitschweifigen  Anspielungen, 
wie  wir  sie  bei  Tieck,2  Wienbarg,3  und  Sallet  4  nnden, 
sondern  er  taufte  schon  1828  seine  Zeit  kurzweg — Hamlet. 
Das  Zitat  aus  seinem  Rhonghar  Jarr,5  n,  S.  84,  lautet 
also : — "  Er  malt  im  Atelier  des  Professors  und  zwar  in 
Gesellschafb  eines  dritten  Hamlets. — A  ch,  was  es  in 
unserer  Zeit  fiir  eine  Menge  Hamlets 
giebt! — ja  unsere  verriikte  Zeit  konnte 
nach  Hamlet  getauft  werden."  Zweifellos 
gehort  diese  Wendung  zur  "  Geschichte  Hamlets  in 
Deutschland."  Harring  muss  also  als  der  Erste  gelten, 
der  den  Schluss  vom  Mikrokosmus  auf  den  Makrakosmus 
zog. 

Urn  jedoch  mehr  Licht  auf  diese  Stelle  werfen  zu  kon- 

1  Ibid. 

2  Poetischer  Journal  1800  (S.  49;  wiederholt — Kritische  Schriften, 
I,  S.  155  f.). 

«  Aest hetische  Feldziige,  1839   (S.  38  und  76). 

4  Ueber  Entstehung  und  Charakter  der  modemen  Lyrik,  1837. 

8  Rhonghar  Jarr.  Fahrten  eines  Friesen  in  Ddnemark,  Deutschland, 
Ungarn,  Holland,  Frankreich,  Griechenland,  Italien  und  der  Schweiz, 
von  Harro  Harring.  Vier  Bande  nebst  einem  Vorlaufer,  Miinchen^ 
1828,  Joseph  Lindauer'sche  Buchhandlung. 
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nen,  haben  wir  ziemlich  weit  auszuholen  und  die  verges- 
sene  vierbandige  Autobiographic  Harrings  zu  betrachten. 
Wahrend  das  Werk  Rhonghar  Jarr,  an  seinem  Erschei- 
nungsort  von  den  Zeitschriften  Eos,  Die  Orazien  und  Flora 
mit  grossem  Beif  all  begriisst  wurde,  war  es  in  Oesterreich 
schon  im  Voraus  verboten  worden,  da  zu  viele  revolu- 
tionare  Anspielungen  darin  vorkamen.  Eigentiimlich 
ist  es,  dass  die  gebeime  Polizei  und  die  Zensur  in  Deutsch- 
land  schon  so  machtig  geworden  waren,  dass  niemand  es 
wagte,  den  Inhalt  dieses  Werkes  zu  besprechen.  Die  Re- 
zensionen  der  Miinchner  Zeitschriften  bringen  meistenteils 
nur  Excerpte  aus  der  Einleitung  zum  Rhonghar,  wahrend 
die  Besprechung,  die  der  damalige  Literaturpapst  D,eutsch- 
lands,  Wolfgang  Menzel,  dem  Werk  angedeihen  lasst,  nur 
auf  das  Allgemeinste  hinauslauft.  Doch  ist,  was  er  iiber 
Harring  sagt,  f  iir  uns  sehr  interessant  und  wichtig : 

Dem  Beispiel1  eines  gliicklichen  Dichters  fiigen  wir  das  eines 
ungliicklichen  bei ;  einem  Matthisson  bestreut  die  launenhaf te  Glticks- 
gottin  den  Weg  mit  Rosen,  den  sie  einem  Harro  Harring  nur  mit 
Dornen  besaet.  Der  letztere  erzahlt  uns  in  vorliegendem  Werke  die 
Geschichte  seines  eigenen  Lebens,  eines  Lebens  voll  Unruhe,  Sorge, 
ungestilltem  'Sehnen,  getauschten  Hoifnungen,  romanhaften  Unter- 
nehmungen,  etc.  Und  noch  scheint  sein  Herz  durch  die  Narben 
nicht  verhartet,  noch  blutet  es  weich  aus  alien  Wunden. 

Ist  ein  Dichter  ungliicklich,  so  ist  er  doppelt  unglticklich,  denn  wie 
im  Dichter  sich  jede  Freude  hoher  steigert,  so  auch  jeder  Schmerz. 
....  Kommt  nun  noch  dazu,  dass  der  Dichter  von  Natur  ein 
melancholisches  Temperament  hat,  so  verdient  er  wahrlich  im  Un- 
gluck  unser  sanftestes  Mitleiden,  und  es  ist  Menschenpflicht,  ihm 
alles  Liebes  und  Gutes  zu  bieten 

Das  vorliegende  Werk  verrat  eine  sanfte  und  fiihlende  Seele,  eine 
feine  Beobachtungsgabe,  ein  gliickliches  Talent  fiir  die  Darstellung; 
doch  sieht  man  wohl,  dass  der  Verfasser  noch  nicht  alt  genug  ist, 
um  liber  seine  eigene  Jugend  mit  so  viel  Unbefangenheit  zu  urteilen, 
wie  es  Rousseau  oder  unser  Moritz  getan  haben. 

1  Literatur-Blatt,  redigiert  von  Dr.  Wolfgang  Menzel,  16.  April, 
1830. 
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Ob  solclie  Rezensionen  dazu  beitrugen,  dieses  Werk 
unter  dem  Publikum  zu  verbreiten,  habe  ich  nicht  fest- 
stellen  konnen.  Dessen  bin  ich  gewiss,  dass  der  samt- 
liche  Vorrat  in  der  Joseph  Lindauer'schen  Buchhandlung 
in  Miinchen  verkauft  worden  ist.  Es  wurde  von  Vereins- 
bibliotheken  gern  angeschafft;  mein  Exemplar  z.  B. 
stammt  aus  dem  Burger- Vereine  zu  Carlsruhe. 

Fast  unmoglich  ist  es,  den  Inhalt  des  Rhonghar  Jarr  zu 
erzahlen,  da  das  ganze  Werk  nichts  Zusammenhangendes 
bietet.  Harring  schrieb  ungeheuer  rasch  und  dazu  alles, 
was  ihm  in  den  Sinn  kam.  Da  er  oft  wochenlang  krank 
zu  Bette  lag,  hatte  er  viel  Musse  und  Zeit  zum  Nach- 
denken.  Sobald  er  wieder  eine  Feder  in  die  Hand  bekam, 
schrieb  er  sofort  alles  nieder,  was  er  wahrend  der  Krank- 
heit  durchgedacht  hatte.  Er  unterhalt  sich  mit  dem 
Leser,  noch  ofter  mit  der  Leserin.  Wie  ich  vermute,  hat 
er  das  ganze  Werk  fur  seine  Geliebte  in  Ungarn  ge- 
schrieben.  Der  Faktor  der  Buchhandlung  stiirmt  in  sein 
Zimmer  und  Harring  spricht  mit  ihm  ein  ganzes  Eapitel 
durch,  iiber  den  Druck,  die  Fehler,  die  nachste  Lieferung 
und  das  Streichen  des  Zensors.  Offenbar  steht  er  bei  dieser 
Einkleidung  des  Werkes  unter  dem  Einflusse  Jean  Pauls. 
Unsere  Geduld  reisst  aber  fast,  wenn  er  am  Ende  des 
eisten  Bandes  noch  eine  Mahnung  an  Johannes  Wit,  ge- 
nannt  von  Doring,  drucken  lasst,  nachdem  er  ihn  tagszuvor 
im  Odeon  getroffen  hatte.  Yon  e  i  n  e  m  Gedanken  hiipf t 
er  zu  dem  andern.  Man  wandelt  wie  in  einem  Traume 
durch  das  Buch.  Es  kommen  ihm  neue  Gedanken,  er 
schreibt  drauflos  und  zerreisst  und  verbrennt  auch  das 
Geschriebene  wieder  mit  gleicher  Geschwindigkeit.  Ueber 
sein  Buch  aussert  er  sich  f olgendermassen : — "  Manchem 
Rezensenten  *  wiirden  die  verbrannten  Biicher  wohl  besser 

1  Rhonghar  Jarr.  n,  S.  233. 
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gefallen,  als  die  zerrissenen  Kapitel,  in  denen  sich  meine 
Subjectivitat  nur  zu  laut  ausspricht.  Es  geht  aus  Obigem 
hervor,  dass  mein  Werk  dem  Einfluss  der  Verhaltnisse 
unserer  Zeit  unterliegt.  Es  ist  mein  Streben,  ein  Bild 
der  Zeit,  in  welche  meine  Jugend  fiel,  darzustellen  und 
so  wird  es,  wie  ich  soeben  beriihrt,  insofern  ein  wahres 
Bild,  da  das  ganze  Werk  zerrissen  ist.  .  .  ." 

Dieses  Buch,  wie  die  Zeit  in  der  es  entstand,  ist  also 
als  ein  ungeheurer  Wirrwarr  zu  betrachten.  In  diesem 
Wirrwarr  nun  spukt  es  von  Hamlets  und  Ulriehs  von 
Hutten.  Aber  diese  beliebten  Hamlet-  und  Huttenfiguren 
sind  viel  echter  als  diejenigen,  die  man  unter  den  Sturmern 
und  Drangern,  wie  auch  unter  den  Romantikern  findet. 
Goethe  aussert  sich  sehr  richtig  in  DiMung  und  Wahr- 
heit: — "  Hamlet  und  seine  Monologen  blieben  Gespenster, 
die  durch  alle  jungen  Gemiiter  ihren  Spuk  trieben.  Die 
Hauptstellen  wusste  ein  jeder  auswendig  und  rezitierte  sie 
gern,  und  jederman  glaubte,  er  diirfe  eben  so  melancholisch 
sein,  als  der  Prinz  von  Danemark,  ob  er  gleich  keinen 
Geist  gesehen  und  keinen  kb'niglichen  Vater  zu  rachen 
hatte."  1 

Wie  kam  denn  Harring  dazu,  sich  mit  Hamlet  dem 
Danen-Prinzen  zu  identifizieren  ?  Harro  Harring  war 
ein  typischer  Hamlet.  Als  danischer  Untertan  kam  er 
zu  Ibenshof,  Amt  Husum,  im  Jahre  1798  zur  Welt.  Sein 
Vater  kampfte  als  patriotischer  Dane  1807  gegen  die 
Englander.  Vom  Volke  wurde  er  zum  Deichgrafen  er,- 
wahlt  und  riihmte  sich  oft  seiner  biirgerlichen  Ehre.  Der 
junge  Harro  wurde  unter  sehr  giinstigen  Zustanden  wah- 
rend  seiner  Kinder jahre  erzogen.  Da  auf  einmal  brach 
das  Ungliick  herein  und  raffte  den  Vater  in  seinem  52. 
Jahre  hinweg.  Dieser  hatte  in  den  letzten  Jahren  sehr 

1  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  B.  xni;  Weira.  Ausg.  xxvm,  S.  216. 
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schlecht  gewirtschaftet,  aber  fiir  Mutter  und  Kind  ware 
doch  noch  genug  iibriggeblieben,  waren  nicht  hoehst  eigen- 
tumliche  Umstande  hinzugetreten. 

"  Die  Witwe l  musste  unter  den  Yerhaltnissen  des 
Landes  zwei  Manner  wahlen,  die  solange  den  Posten  des 
Verstorbenen  verwalteten,  bis  wieder  ein  Deichgraf  er- 
nannt  war,  und  die  gleichzeitig  ihr  als  Yormiinder  zur 
Seite  stiinden.  Aber  obwohl  der  eine  derselben  ihres 
Mannes  Bruder,  der  andere  sein  Freund  war,  muss 
ihre  Wahl  doeh  als  eine  hochst  ungliickliche  bezeichnet 
werden. 

"Die  Yerhaltnisse,  in  denen  der  Deichgraf  die  seinen 
zuriickliess,  (er  hatte  der  Regierung  grosse  Geldsummen 
vorgestreckt,  welche  ihm  in  wertlosen  Staatspapieren  zu- 
riickerstattet  wurden)  stellten  sich  als  stark  zerriittet  her- 
aus, — dass  sie  es  ganzlich  wurden  und  dass  aus  der  Kon- 
kursmasse  kein  Heller  der  Witwe  und  ihrem  Knaben 
zugute  kam?  war  das  Werk  besagter  Vormiinder." 

Harro  Harring,  zu  keiner  Zeit  seines  Lebens  ein  Danen- 
hasser,  erklart  spater  mit  Hinblick  auf  jene  Verhaltnisse, 
dass  vieles  faul  sei  im  danischen  Staate.  Yon  seinem 
danischen  Onkel  enterbt  und  in  die  Welt  hinausgedrangt, 
konnte  der  Jiingling,  ohne  weiten  Gedankensprung,  dazu 
gelangen,  sich  mit  seinem  "  Stieflandsmann  "  Hamlet  zu 
vergleichen.  "  Yon  jeher  2  zur  Schwermut  geneigt,  muss- 
ten  die  Ungliicksfalle,  welche  ihn  (Ehonghar  Jarr)  ausser 
dem  General-Fall,  dem  Ruin  seines  Hauses,  als  Knabe 
trafen,  mehr  und  mehr  seine  diistere  Stimmung  befe- 
stigen." 

Um  Kunst  zu  studieren,  begibt  sich  Ehonghar  Jarr  auf 

1  Harro    Harring,    der   Friese,    von   Thusnelda   Ktihl,    Glttckstadt, 
1906,  S.  14. 

2  Rhonghar  Jarr,  I,  S.  131. 
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die  Eeise  nach  Copenhagen.  Auf  der  Schiffahrt  treffen 
wir  den  zweiten  Stiefbruder  Hamlets — einen  griechischen 
Hamlet.  Als  Harfner  tritt  er  auf.  "  Er  spricht 1  nicht. 
— Er  halt  keinen  Monolog,  wiewohl  er  gekleidet  1st  a  la 
Hamlet  von  oben  bis  unten.  Aber  er  fiihrt  eine  Schreib- 
tafel  bei  sich  wie  Hamlet.  .  .  .  Wenn  er — die  Verstellung 
geht  in  unseren  Tagen  gar  weit — wenn  er  gleich  seinem 
Habitverwandten,  dem  pfiffigen  Hamlet,  die  Rolle  eines 
Ritter  vom  Spleen-Orden  spielt,  um  desto  sicherer  zu 
reisen  ? "  Er  reiste  namlich  als  verkappter  Hetarist 
nach  Petersburg. 

In  Copenhagen  angekommen,  findet  Rhonghar  bald,  dass 
nicht  nur  der  Grieche  und  er  die  einzigen  Hamletsnaturen 
seien.  Unter  den  Studenten  und  Malern  der  Haupt- 
stadt  befreundet  er  sich  bald  mit  einer  Menge  Gleichge- 
sinnter  und  unwillkiirlich  wird  er  zu  dem  oben  zitierten 
Ausrufe  gezwungen: — "Ach!  was  es  in  unserer  Zeit  fiir 
eine  Menge  Hamlets  giebt! — Ja,  unsere  verriickte  Zeit 
konnte  nach  Hamlet  getauft  werden." 

Doch  in  Danemark  wird  er  bald  des  Griibelns  satt. 
Das  unruhige  Deutschland  winkt  ihm  zu.  Als  er  seiner 
Heimat  den  Riicken  kehrte,  wanderten  gerade  die  Com- 
militonen  nach  der  Wartburg.  Die  Zeitungsnachrichten 
vom  Feste,  wohin  auch  aus  den  danischen  Herzogtiimern 
manche  Wanderer  gezogen  waren,  wurden  auch  bald  in 
Copenhagen  verbr/eitet.  "  Die  Sehnsucht  2  nach  Deutsch- 
land  war  von  jeher  in  Rhonghar  rege."  Der  junge  Harring 
will  Deutseher  werden,  dem  Deutschtume  will  er  sein 
Bestes  weihen.  Haben  doch  schon  manche  Danen  sich 
deutscher  gefiihlt  als  die  Deutschen  selbst.  Ich  erinnere 
nur  an  den  Danen  Baggesen,  der  sich  in  seinem  halb 

1  Ibid.,  S.  192. 

*  Rhonghar  Jarr,  n,  S.  72. 
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deutschen  Wesen  gem  deutscher  als  die  Deutschen  zeigte. 
.  .  .  .  "hinaus  nach  Deutschland,1  wo  es  gar  unruhig 
hergeht;  wo  die  Modecharten  nicht  mehr  respectiert  wur- 
den,  wo  die  Cravatten  abgelegt  warden,  wo  den  Barbiers 
und  Friseurs  ein  General-Banquerott  bevorstand,  wo  die 
Jugend  das  Emporbliihen  des  Schuhmacherhandwerks 
beforderte,  und  auf  felsigen  Hohen,  wie  in  schattigen 
Thalern  die  Sohlen  zerlief ;  .  .  ." 

Auf  den  Lockruf  der  Ger mania  darf  er  nicht  fiirder  in 
Danemark  zweifeln  und  zaudern.  In  der  Kunstakademie 
kann  er  es  nicht  langer  aushalten.  Die  Kiinstler  raten 
ihm,  er  solle  doch  Dichter  werden  und  die  Schriftsteller 
ermahnen  ihn,  sich  mit  der  Kunst  zu  beschaftigen.  Dieses 
Schwanken,  diese  Unentschlossenheit  iiber  einen  Lebens- 
beruf ,  peinigen  ihn  mit  Hollenqualjen).  Er  rafft  allel 
seine  Krafte  zusammen,  und  begibt  sich  auf  die  Reise 
nach  Deutschland. 

Frohen  Mutes  wandert  er  bis  nach  Halle,  wo  er  von 
einem  Blutsturze  niedergeworfen  wird.  Nach  kurzer 
Rast  bringt  er  es  bis  nach  Leipzig.  Krank  und  fast  ohne 
Geld,  durchlebt  er  die  erste  grosse  Krise  seines  Lebens. 
Er  sitzt  in  seinem  Zimmer  im  Gasthause — die  Pistole  in 
der  Hand.  Er  traumt  vor  sich  hin :  Der  Weg,  den  ich  be- 
treten,  ist  nicht  der  Weg  zu  meinem  Ziele.  Warum  trete 
ich  hinaus  in  die  Welt  ?  Was  will  ich  erreichen,  da  mir 
eine  innere  Stimme  sagt,  dass  ich  auf  irrigem  Pfade 
schreite  ?  Tiefen  Atem  schopf t  er,  um  seine  kranke  Brust 
zu  priif en.  Wenn  sie  nur  zerspringen  wiirde ! — solch  ein 
heilbringender  Tod  ware  ihm  erwiinscht.  Sich  selbst  das 
Leben  nehmen  kann  er  nicht.  Nein !  Hamlets  Worte  don- 
nern  ihm  in  den  Ohren : — 

1  Hid.,  S.  109 
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O — Hatte  nicht  der  Ew'ge  sein  Gebot 
Gerichtet    gegen    Selbstmord — Gott!    o    Gott! 
Wie  eckel,  schaal  und  flach  und  unersprieslich 
Scheint  mir  das  ganze  Treiben  dieser  Welt! — 

Von  dem  Wirt,  der  mit  seinem  Klopfen  ihn  aus  dem 
Traume  weckt,  erfahrt  er,  dass  abends  Hamlet,  Prinz  von 
Ddnemark  im  Theater  gegeben  wird.  Rhonghar  ent- 
schliesst  sich,  der  Auffiihrung  beizuwohnen. 

Das  ganze  Kapitel  welches  nun  in  der  Autobiographic 
folgt,  werde  ich  hier  nicht  bringen  kb'nnen;  mit  den 
Anspielungen  auf  die  Zeitereignisse  werden  wir  uns  be- 
gniigen  mussen.  Wie  universal  die  Wirkung  Hamlets 
gewesen,  tritt  auch  hier  wieder  zu  Tage.  Wie  Wilhelm 
Meister  und  die  Romantiker  sich  Hamlet  gedacht  haben, 
ist  schon  geniigend  bekannt,  aber  wie  die  Burschenschaf  ter 
und  Demagogen  sich  dieses  Drama  auslegten,  dafiir  haben 
wir  hier  ein  seltenes  Beispiel.  Teile  dieses  Kapitels  sind 
ganzlich  unverstandlich,  da  Harring,  wegen  der  Zensur, 
sich  nicht  zu  frei  hatte  ausdriicken  diirfen.  Das  machtige 
Spionenwesen  der  Polizeistaaten  muss  man  kennen  und 
die  Leiden  eines  verfolgten  Demagogen  oder  Burschen- 
schafters  muss  man  sich  vergegenwartigen,  damit  einiges 
Licht  auf  dieses  ausserst  dunkle  Kapitel  fallt  und  die 
versteckten  Anspielungen  verstandlich  werden. 

Rhonghar1  trat  ins  Parterre  und  fand  ein  voiles  Haus.  Der  Vorhang 
ging  auf,  und  die  ersten  Scenen,  Hamlets  Anruf  etc.  ergriffen  den 
Friesen  mit  wunderbarer  Gewalt.  Shakespeares  Geist  erscheint  hier 
in  seiner  Riesengrosse,  in  seiner  gigantischen  Kraft,  da  er  mit 
feiner  Klugheit  durch  das  Geheimnisvolle  des  Anfangs  den  Zuschauer 
zu  fesseln  weiss,  der  sich  willig,  unwillkiirlich  in  das  Gewebe  verliert, 
das  ihn  also  bald  umstrickt,  und  ihn  nicht  zu  sich  selbst  kommen 
lasst,  bis  ihn  der  Ausgang  an  die  Gegenwart  mahnt. 

Aber  von  einer  andern  Seite  betrachtet  wirkte  das  Einzelne  wie  das 
Ganze  seltsam  auf  Rhonghars  Gemiit.  Es  schienen  prophetische 

1  Rhonghar  Jarr,  n,  S.  199  ff. 
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Klange  aus  einer  unbekannten  Welt  heriiberzuwehen,  und  Rhonghar 
lieh  den  Klangen  sein  aufmerksames  Ohr,  und  sein  leicht  bewegtes 
Herz. 

— Nicht  bios  mein  diistrer  Mantel,  gute  Mutter, 

Noch  die  gewohnte  Tracht  von  ernstem  Schwarz, 

Noch    stiirmischen    Geseufz'    beklemmten    Odems, 

Noch  die  gebeugte  Haltung  des  Gesichts — 

Sammt  aller  Sitte,  Art,  Gestalt  des  Grams 

1st  das,  was  wahr  mich  kund  giebt;  dies  s  c  h  e  i  n  t  wirklich: 

Es  sind  Geberden,  die  man  s  p  i  e  1  e  n  konnte. 

Was  iiber  alien  Schein,  trag5  ich  in  mir; 

All  dies  ist  nur  des  Kummers  Kleid  und  Zier.1 

1  Warum  sollten  gerade  diese  Worte  solch  grossen  Einfluss  auf 
Rhonghar  ausuben?  Es  wird  uns  klar  aus  einem  sehr  schonea 
kleinen  Gedichte  im  Vorlaufer  zum  Rhonghar  Jarr. 

Er  spricht  von  prophetischen  Klangen,  unjd  es  ist  ja  erst  das 
Jahr  1819. 

Ein    Sanger    stand    am    Nordmeerstrand', 
Fur  Hellas  Kampf  bereit. 
Die  Mutter  mit  ihm  wohl  tief  empfand, 
Sie  besprachen  das  Waffenkleid. 

"Ich  will  dir  geben  ein  Waffenkleid," 

Die  Mutter  zum  Sohne  spricht — 
"Von  festem  Tuch,  aus -alter  Zeit, 

Du  findest  es  besser  nicht." 

Die  Mutter  sprach's  und  sucht'  hervor 
Ihr  Brautkleid  von  schwarzem  Tuch, 
Das  sie  in  Trauertagen  nur 
Am  Sarg  der  Lieben  trug. 

"  D'raus  lass  dir  machen  ein  Waffenkleid, 
Mein  Sohn  und  denke  mein! 
Das  Kleid  ist  am  Altar  geweiht, 
Und  der  Segen  des  Herrn  sei  dein!  " 

Der  Jiingling  tragt  die  schwarze  Tracht 
Dem  Siihnungstod'  entgegen, 
Und  hat  an  die  Mutter  wohl  oft  gedacht, 
Auf  wilden  Sturmeswegen. 

Ich   selber   trug  die  schwarze  Tracht; 
Das  war  die  Mutter  mein, 
Die  dem  Sohn'  das  Brautkleid  dargebracht, 
Drum  soil  sie  besungen  sein. 
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Er  schautc  am  Schlusse  des  ersten  Actes  um  sich  her,  und 
gewahrte  in  einer  Loge  den  eleganten  Fremden,  der  auf  der  Fahrt 
nach  Jena  begriffen  war.  Es  war  Adelbert,  Graf  von  Wanfried, 
der  talentvolle  junge  Dichter.  Er  war  ihm  einerseits  gleichgiiltig, 
und  interessierte  ihn  bios  durch  sein  ausdruckvolles  Gesicht,  das 
mehr  sprach  als  seine  geschlossenen,  schmalen  Lippen.  Der  Fremde 
musterte  mit  der  Lorgnette  die  deutschen  Rocke  im  Parterre,  und 
Hamlet  rief  zum  Abgehen: 

Lasst  uns  geh'n! 

Und  bitt'  ich,  stets  die  Finger  auf  den  Mund. 
Die  Zeit  ist  aus  den  Fugen! — 

Jedoch,  sie  einzurichten,  ist  noch  bis  Dato  Niemand  aufgetreten. — 
Das  ware  auch  eine  schwierige  Aufgabe, — ja  die  Aufgabe  ware  noch 
schwieriger,  als  die  Darstellung  des  Hamlet. 

Der  zweite  Act  begann,  und  Rhonghar  hatte  sich  im  Parterre  und 
zu  den  Logen  hinauf  umgeschaut,  ohne  ein  bekanntes  Gesicht  zu 
finden. 

Er  vernam  Ophelias  Worte: 

Mit  einem  Blick  von  Jammer  so  erfiillt, 
Als  war'  er  von  der  Holle  losgelassen, 

Um  Grauel  kund  zu  tun — so  tritt  er  vor  mich: 

Rhonghars  Auge  fiel  auf  eine  entfernte  Gruppe,  und  er  erblickte — 
den  griechischen  Hamlet.  Der  Friese  fiihlte  einen  unheimlichen 
Schauer,  und  kaum  horte  er  die  Worte  des  Alten: 

—Ist  dies  schon  Tollheit,  hat  es  doch  Methode!  1 

1In  Splitter  und  Balken:  Erzahlungen,  Lebenslaufe,  Reiseblumen, 
Gedichte  und  Aphorismen,  nebst  Brief  en  ilber  Literatur,  Hof,  1832, 
flndet  sich  ein  Gedicht,  welches  Verruckt  aus  Liebe  betitelt  ist  und 
einiges  aufklart: — 

Verruckt  aus  Liebe? — Nein,  aus  Liebe  nicht. 
Es  ist  was  Anders,  das  aus  mir  als  Wahnsinn  spricht. 
Der  Trias  Klange   sind  doch   ewig  drei — 
Wer  ahnt  nicht  dass  es  Wahrheit — Freiheit  sei, 
Die,  weil  auf  Erden  sie  zu  Grunde  geh'n 
Mich  niederreissen  von  der  Hoffnung  Hoh'n! 

Am  Grabeshugel  sitz'  ich — unsrer  Zeit. 
Sie  starb  der  langen  Weile — furchtbar'n  Tod. 
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Die  langweiligen  alten  Narren! 

sprach  Hamlet  mit  vortrefflicher  Betonung,  als  der  Oberkammerer 
sich  hoflichst  empfohlen.  Der  Blick  des  Friesen  weilte  von  neuem 
auf  dem  geheimnisvollen,  schauerlichen  Bojaren,  und  er  warf  die 
Frage  auf:  Sollte  dieser  griechische  Hamlet  wirklich  durch  Liebe 
so  tief  in  seine  Schwermut  gesunken  sein  oder  sollte  etwa  s  o  n  s  t 
eine  Ursache,  ein  Geheimnis,  das  er  in  sich  tragt — diesen  Ausdruck 
seiner  Ziige  bewirken? — * 

So  steht  der  jungste  Tag  bevor! 

antwortete  Hamlet  auf  der  Biihne,  und  Rosenkranz  machte  ein  langes 
Gesicht,  und  blickte  in  die  Logen  hinauf,  zufallig  in  die  Gegend, 
wo  der  elegante  Fremde  sass,  der  nach  JENA  reiste. 

Der  Fremde  in  der  Loge  fasste  den  Friesen  scharf  ins  Auge,  und 
Rosenkranz  sprach: 

Mein  Prinz,   ich  hatte  nichts  dergleichen  im  Sinn. 
Wie  kommt's,  dass  sie  herumstreifen  ? — 

fragte  Hamlet — 

Ein  fester  Aufenthalt  ware  vorteilhafter,  sowohl  fur  ihren 
Ruf,  als  fur  ihre  Einnahme. 

Ich    glaube    diese    Unterbrechung    riihrt    von    der    kiirzlich 
aufgekommenen  N  e  u  r  u  n  g  her, 

antwortete  Rosenkranz,  und  der  Fremde  beobachtete  fortwahrend  den 
Bojaren  und  den  Friesen.1 


Sie  haben  Dornen  ihr  auf  s  Grab  gestreut, 
Weil  sie  nur  Knospen,  keine  Rose  bot. 
Da  sitz'  ich  nun  an  meiner  Mutter  Grab, 
Und  starr  in  das  "  nicht  sey'nde  "  Sein  hinab — 
Sie  schlaft — ihr  Geist  geht  nun  im  Narrenkleid'. 
Nacht — Nacht  ist  rings  umher. — O  Mutter  Zeit 
Wach'  auf  und  rach'  an  aller  Welt  den  Hohn, 
Der  dich  im  Grabe  trifft!   Dich  ruft  dein  Sohn. — 

1  Diese  versteckten  Anspielungen  lassen  sich  einigermassen  ver- 
Btehen,  wenn  man  Harrings  Hinweise  auf  den  griechischen  Hamlet, 
die  deutschen  Studenten  im  Parterre,  den  Jenenser  und  sich  selbst 
genau  verfolgt.  Harring  warnt  den  Leser  ja,  am  Ende  des  Kapitels, 
dass  er  nicht  versuchen  solle,  im  Hamlet  nachzuschlagen,  um  sich 
Klarheit  in  der  Verbindung  der  excerpierten  Stellen  zu  verschaffen. 
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Ein  paar  junge  Kaufleute  neben  Rhonghar  schienen  erschopft  an 
Aufmerksamkeit  und  unterhielten  sich  eine  Weile  im  Tagesgesprach 
iiber  Sand  und  Kotzebue. — 

Es  war  brutal  von  ihm,  ein  solch.es  Kapital-Kalb  umzubringen! 
rief  Hamlet  und  unter  den  Studenten  im  Paterre  erhub  sich  ein 
lautes  Gelachter 

Nun  folgt,  wie  bekannt,  die  kb'stliche  Scenje,  in  welcher  der  Prinz 
dem  Oberkammerer  die  Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke  zeigt.  Der  Leser  weiss, 
dass  diese  mich  schon  langst  beschaftigt. 

Ich  mochte  meinem  Stieflandsmann  Hamlet  um  den  Hals  fallen 
iiber  solchen  Einfall,  wenn  der  gute  Kerl  nicht  schon  lange  tot 
ware.  Das  unerschopfliche  Kapitel  iiber  die  Aehnlichkeiten  hat  auch 
mich  sehr  oft  getroffen.  Bald  soil  ich  Aehnlichkeit  haben  mit  einem 
Profile,  welches  ein  Felsen  von  Helgoland  bildet,  bald  mit  meiner 
verstorbenen  Ur- Urgrossmutter,  einer  Hofdame  am  Hofe  des  seeligen 
Konigs  Vitho,  der  einst  iiber  die  Friesen  regierte  und  kein  Franzosisch 
sprach.  Einige  meiner  Freunde,  bekannte  Dichter  in  Wien,  nennen 
mich  "  Gustav  Adolph"; — und  endlich — worauf  ich  just  hinwollte, 
soil  ich  Aehnlichkeit  haben  mit  meinem  Stiefbruder  Hamlet,  wie  er 
einst  in  leibhaftiger  Gestalt  einem  nachtlichen  Consilium  erschienen, 
und  der  Versammhmg  die  Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke  gezeigt  hat. 

Ja,  der  Schauspieler  Stein  giebt  den  Hamlet  sehr  brav! — und  der 
Friese,  der  noch  seine  Hande  vor  lauter  Teilnahme  nicht  zum  Ap- 
plaudieren  bewegt  hatte,  rief  ein  lautes  Bravo,  als  Hamlet  erklarte: 

Nur  r  e  d  e  n  will  ich  Dolche,  keine  b  r  a  u  c  h  e  n. 

Dass  der  Oberkammerer  hinter  die  Tapeten  kriecht,  amusierte  den 
Jungling  von  Thorshof *  ungemein. 

Das  fand  er  sehr  charakteristisch ;  allein  er  bedauerte  von  herzen, 
dass  der  arme  Teufel  so  unschuldiger  W^eise  das  kalte  Eisen  in  den 
Leib  kriegte.  Nun  entspinnt  sich  das  Stuck  so  eigentiimlich,  dass 
es  iiberhaupt  schwer  ist,  iiber  Shakespeares  Plan  und  Wollen  zu 
entscheiden. 

Nach  meinem  Dafiirhalten  hat  des  Dichters  enormes  Genie  den 
Faden  fortgesponnen,  wie  er  ihn  einmal  gefasst  hatte,  und  bei  der 
Ausfiihrung  erst  recht  ernsthaft  an  seinen  Plan  gedacht.  Der  Plan 
lag  in  ihm — und  er  brauchte  sich  des  Einzelnen  gar  nicht  erst 
bewusst  zu  werden,  ehe  er  den  Helden,  den  Liebling  seiner  Seele 
p  1  a  n  1  o  s  auftreten  liess. 

Wir  kehren  zur  Darstellung  zuriick,  und  beobachten  Rhonghar  im 
vierten  Act,  wo  er  lachelt  bei  den  Worten  des  Konigs: 

1  Thorshof   fur   Ibenshof,  wo  Harring  geboren. 
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O   wie   gefahrlich*  ist's,   dass   dieser   Mensch 

So  frank  umhergeht!   Dennoch  diirfen  wir 

Nicht  nach  dem  strengen  Recht'  mit  ihm  verfahren; 

Er  ist  beliebt  bei  einer  grossen  Menge, 

Die  mit  dem  Aug',  nicht  mit  dem  Urteil  wahlen.1 

Die  beiden  Philosophen  mit  Spaten  am  Grabe  machten  ihre  Saehe 
sehr  gut.  Nicht  weniger  gefielen  ihm  Hamlets  Betrachtungen  fiber 
den  Schadel,  der  etwa  das  Him  eines  "  Hofmannes "  getragen,  der 
wie  eine  Kegelkugel  aus  dem  Grabe  geworfen  wird,  und  einst 
sagen  konnte :  "  Guten  Morgen,  geliebtester  Prinz !  wie  geht's,  bester 
Prinz?" — Der  Schadel,  der  auf  der  Biihne  lag,  war  so  dick,  dass 
man  eine  Tiire  mit  ihm  hatte  einrennen  konnen. 

Darauf  sprachen  sie  iiber  die  Verhaltnisse  der  Gegenwart,  und 
Hamlet  sagte: 

Ein  Menschenleben  ist,  als  zahlt  man  Eins. 
Doch — i ch  bin  sehr  bektimmert. 

Sollten  nun  einige  Leser  dieses  Kapitel  d  u  n  k  e  1  finden,  so  bitte 
ich  sie,  sich  nicht  die  Miihe  geben  zu  wollen,  im  Hamlet  nachzu- 
schlagen,  und  die  Klarheit  in  der  Verbindung  der  excerpierten  Stel- 
len  zum  ganzen  zu  suchen:  wodurch  jede  Bedeutung  sich  verlore. 
Es  f ehlt  dem  Stiicke,  welches  w  i  r  so  eben  s  p  i  e  1  e  n  liessen,  durchaus 
an  Einheit  der  Zeit,  und  Manches  wird  dem  Leser  klar  geworden 
sein,  der  mit  dem  Vorlaufer  dieses  Werkes  n,icht  unbekannt  blieb, 
oder  klar  werden,  wenn  er  in  Rhonghar  Jarr  weiter  liesst. 

Die  Krise  war  iiberstanden.  Beruhigt,  atmete  Khon- 
ghar  tief  auf.  Sein  Odem  war  leicht,  und  er  empfand 
den  Genuss  der  Genesung.  Wie  ein  neugeborener,  tat- 
kraf  tiger  Jiingling  reist  er  nun  gen  seinem  Ziele — Dresden. 
Die  Zeit  der  griibelnden  Hamletstimmung  hat  er  nun 
hinter  sich.  Sollten  wir  den  jungen  Friesen  als  Hamlet 
gekleidet  oder  den  Hamlet  spielend,  in  Dresden  suchen,  so 
wiirden  wir  ihn  nie  und  nimmer  finden.  Aus  dem 
"  ew'gen  Zauderer  und  Saumer  "  ist  nun  ein  keeker  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  geworden. 

1Harring  war  schon  zu  dieser  Zeit  so  halb  un  halb  Describicrter. 
Er  war  schon  oft  verhaftet  worden,  doch  durch  den  Einfluss  seiner 
Freunde  wieder  freigelassen. 
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Im  Gewuhle1  auf  der  Briicke  zieht  ein  junger  Mann  zu  Pferde 
unsere  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sich.  Er  reitet  einen  schonen  spanischen 
Hengst  und  hebt  sich  im  Husarensattel  recht  statics,  als  ob  er  zu 
Pferde  auf  die  Welt  gekommen.  Heut  zu  Tage,2  wiewohl  noch  kaum 
neun  Jahre  verflossen,  wiirden  ihn  die  Leute  seines  Kostiims  wegen 
vielleicht  mit  grosserer  Verwunderung  anstaunen;  allein  die  Zeit, 
die  liebe  Zeit  brachte  solche  Erscheinungen  hervor.  Es  ist  ein 
junger  Mann  in  Husarengrosse  mit  zwar  sehr  diinnem  Barte,  allein 
desto  iippiger  wallen  idle  Locken  unter  dem  Barett  fi.  la — Hutten 
hervor;  um  seine  Brust  schlingen  sich  doppelte  Ketten,  und  sein 
Rock  nebst  dem  Schnitt  seiner  abgestumpften  Stiefelspitzen  sind 
dem  langst  verflossenen  Jahrhundert  angemessen,  in  welchem  sein 
Geist  lebt.  Hinter  diesem  jugentlichen  Reiter  trabt  ein  Reitknecht 
in  bekannter  Livre  einher. 

Der  Umschmmg  von  der  Hamletstimnrung  zu  der  eines 
Hutten  ist  sehr  rasch  vor  sich  gegangen.  Harring  durch- 
lebt  hier  in  Dresden  die  schonsten  Stunden  seines  Lebens. 
Er  selbst  hat  diese  Huttenmode  3  eingef iihrt  und  erf reute 
sich  deshalb  eines  gelinden  Aufsehens.  Es  wurde  ihm 
ermoglicht,  diesen  romantischen  Gedanken  zu  verwirk- 
lichen  durch  die  Freigbigkeit  des  Kronprinzen  Christian 
von  Danemark,  der  damals  wegen  einer  dreijahrigen  Ver- 
bannung  in  Dresden  wohnte.4  An  dem  Sohne  wollte  er 
vergelten,  was  der  Staat  Danemark  an  dem  Vater  ver- 
schuldet  hatte.  Wie  unendlich  nobler  tritt  Rhonghar  Jarr 
nun  auf  als  tatiger  Held,  der  seine  Leiden  hinter  sich  zn 
haben  scheint.  Dass  der  Danenprinz  ihm  unter  die  Arine 
gegriffen,  hatte  ihm  die  notige  Courage  gegeben,  nun  fur 
die  Sache  der  Menschheit  einzutreten.  Er  gedenkt  in  der 

iRhonghar  Jarr,  m,  'S.  19. 

*D.  h.  1828,  da  das  voliegende  Buch  veroffentlicht  wurde. 

*  Rhongharr  Jarr,  m,  S.  6:  "ja  ich  brachte  auch  wohl  mitunter 
selbst  eine  Mode  auf;  da  war  ich  der  Zeit  vorausgeeilt,  wie  z.  B. 
Rhonghar  Jarr  in  Dresden." — 

*Der  Kronprinz  war  auf  drei  Jahre  vom  Hofe  verbannt,  weil  er 
verdachtig  war,  be^  dem  danischen  Finanzkrach  (1817)  zu  dem  un- 
zufriedenen  Volk  gehalten  zu  haben. 
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Zukunft,  wenn  der  Kronprinz  Konig  geworden  sein  wird, 
nacli  Danemark  zuriickkehren  zu  konnen,  wo  er  seine  libe- 
rale  Gesinnung  mit  den  politischen  Ansichten  des  da- 
iiischen  Konigshauses  in  Uebereinstimmung  zu  bringen 
hofft.  Ueber  diesen  Huttengedanken  vergisst  er  den 
Hamlet  ganz  und  gar. 

Jedoch  auch  in  dieser  gliicklichen  Lage  ist  sein  fiir 
die  Sache  der  Menschheit  reger  Geist  nicht  zu  bandigen. 
Sein  Zaudern  und  Saumen  will  er  nun  mit  aller  Gewalt 
abwerfen.  "  Im  Winter1  1819/20  besuchte  ein  Wiirz- 
burger  Bursche,  Boldemann  mit  Namen,  die  Dresdener 
Gesinnungsfreunde  und  erkannte  sogleich  in  dem  hagern 
Friesen  ein  geeignetes  Werkzeug  fiir  die  Jenenser  Mission. 
Er  forderte  ihn  daher  auf,  im  Geheimen  nach  der  Pester 
TTniversitat  zu  reisen,  um  mit  den  dortigen  Studenten  eine 
Verstandigung  einzuleiten  uber  die  Wiinsche  und  Ziele 
der  Zeit."  Mit  einem,  "  Ich  hab's  gewagt !  "  wird  er  nun 
ganz  Hutten.2  "  Ich  bin  nun  3  ein  fahrender  Ritter,  der 
Schwert  und  Lanze  fiihrt  und  einen  Schild  mit  dem 
Wappen  der  Vater." 

In   der   Gefahr,    als   Demagoge   verfolgt   zu  rwerden, 

1  Harro  Earring,  der  Friese,  S.  48. 

2  Rhonghar  Jarr,  n,  S.  234 :  "  Wenn  ich  bei  manchem  Wort,  welches 
ich  aussprach,  mit  Hutten  ausrufen  mochte:  'Ich  hab's  gewagt!  '  so 
wird  es  die  Zeit  lehren,  in  wiefern  ich  dem  hohen  Vorbilde  nachstrebe, 
dem  Manne,  den  vor  Tausend  mein  Herz  verehrt,  und  *  dessen  Schuh- 
riemen  zu  losen  ich  mich  nicht  wtirdig  erkenne.'     Sein  Vorbild  Btarkt 
und  erhebt  mich  zugleich,  indem  ich  unter  physischen  Leiden  mein 
Leben    dahinschwinden    sehe;    wenn   meine   Leiden    auch    nicht   mit 
seinem  schaudervollen  Zustande  verwandt  sind.  .  .  .     Ich  ward  nun 
cinmal  *  ein  fahrender  Sanger '  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  und 
werde  nach  mancher  Aehnlichkeit  mit  Hutten  auch  wohl  die  tragen 
mtissen,  dass  '  mir  nichts  anders  iibrig  bleibt,'  als  abermals  Dienste 
zu  suchen,  und   (wie  Hutten  in  das  Heer  des  Kaisers  Maximilian) 
als  gemeiner  Soldat  einzutreten." 

8  Rhonghar  Jarr,  n,  S.  105. 
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fiihlt  er  sich  nun  gerade  so  eng  mit  Hutten  verwandt,  als 
ihn  zuvor  der  Verhist  seiner  Giiter  durch  seinen  eigenen 
Onkel  mit  Hamlet  zusammengebracht  hatte.  Am  20. 
April  1820  zog  er  in  Wien  ein,  musste  aber  im  ersten 
besten  Polizeibiireau  seine  altdeutsche  Tracht  ablegen. 
I^ach  Pest  vorzudringen  wurde  ihm  nicht  erlaubt; 
iiberall  wurde  er  von  der  geheimen  Polizei  bewacht,  oft 
auch  tagelang  eingesperrt. 

Metternich.  und  seine  Spione  miissen  Lunte  gerochen 
haben.  Immer  schwerere  Schicksale  kommen  iiber  ihn, 
bis  er  sich  in  Europa  nicht  langer  halten  kann.  Mit  einem 
Gedichte  in  seinem  Koifer :  "  dimmer  nach  Amerika "  1 
flieht  er  vor  seinen  Verfolgern  doch  nach  der  neuen  Welt. 
Auch  hier  war  er  nicht  miissig  und  arbeitete  rastlos  an 
der  Sache  der  Menschheit.  Ja,  im  Jahre  1848,  nachdem 
er  fiinf  Jahre  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  gewesen  war, 
tauchte  er  auf  einmal  in  Schleswig  wieder  auf?  als  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  gekleidet,  und  begeisterte  mit  einer  langen 
Rede  die  Bauern  zur  Tat. 

Seit  seinen  Dresdner  Tagen  hatte  sich  die  Huttenstim- 
mung  seinem  Geiste  so  aufgepragt,  dass  er  in  dieser  Maske 
am  besten  sich  selbst  geben  konnte.  Nur  noch  einmal  hat 
er  nach  1820  sich  mit  seinem  Stieflandsmann  identifiziert, 
als  er,  von  der  dunklen  Uebermacht  und  Tiicke  des  Fiirsten 
Metternich  geknickt,  sich  nicht  mehr  zu  helfen  wusste. 

Von  Griechenland  war  er  1822  zuriickgekehrt.  1823 
war  er  'schon  in  Munchen,  wo  er  von  dem  Kronprinzen 
Ludwig  gut  aufgenommen  wurde.  Hier  brachte  er  1824 
sein  erstes  Stiick  auf  die  Biihne — Die  Mainotten,  welches 
sich  seitens  des  Publikums  eines  grossen  Erfolges  erfreute. 
Durch  diesen  Erfolg  sehr  begliickt,  arbeitete  er  nun  rastlos 

1  Die  Move,  Deutsche  Gedicht  von  Harro  Hairing.  Neuaufgclegt 
von  mehreren  Deutschen,  1840. 
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an  anderen  Biihnenstucken.  Seine  Griechen-Gedichte 
fanden  bei  dem  Prinzen  Anklang,  und  nicht  selten  wurde 
Harring  vom  Prinzen  und  auch  vom  nachmaligen  Konige 
eingeladen.  Von  den  vielen  dramatischen  Versuchen  Har- 
rings  wurden  ihrer  drei  im  Jahre  1826  von  der  Intendanz 
der  Hofbiihne  angenommen.  Earrings  Gliicksstern  war 
am  Steigen.  Als  nach  seinen  Miinchner  Erfolgen  ein 
Brief  aus  Wien  ankam,  in  dem  man  ihm  die  Stelle  als 
Theaterdichter  an  dem  Theater  an  der  Wien1  anbot, 

1  Das  Theater  an  der  Wien  war  dort  ein  Privat-Theater,  darum 
ist  es  unwahrscheinlich,  dass  diese  Berufung  direct  von  Metternich 
ausgegangen  ist.  Aus  den  zuverlassigsten  Quellen  klingt  es  jedoch, 
als  ob  Harring  in  eine  Falle  gegangen  ware.  Vgl.  Alexander  H.  Ever- 
ett's Miscellaneous  Essays,  Boston,  1846,  Harro  Harring,  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch.  Everett  schreibt:  "The  following  sketch  has  been  pre- 
pared from  notes  furnished  by  the  subject,  and  carrying  with  them, 
for  the  most  part,  internal  evidence  of  a  strict  adherence  to  truth. 
....  After  establishing  himself  in  London  ( 1837 )  he  resumed  his 
literary  labors,  and  completed  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  Memoirs, 
which  cover  the  period  preceding  the  year  1822.  .  .  .  They  have 
since  been  finished  by  the  addition  of  three  more  volumes;  and  will 
form  when  published  one  of  the  most  interesting  commentaries,  that 
has  yet  appeared,  on  the  history  of  the  late  revolutionary  movements 
of  Europe."  Sie  sind  niemals  veroffentlicht  worden.  Folgendes 
schopfte  ich  aus  Everett's  Sketch:  "In  the  month -of  July,  1826, 
while  engaged  in  his  poetical  and  literary  pursuits,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  an  invitation  from  Vienna,  to  come  and  take  the  place  of 
dramatic  poet  for  the  Imperial  theatre.  (Harring  sagt  selbst,  an  der 
Wien).  The  proposition  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  manager 
of  the  Munich  theatre,  who  explained  the  conditions,  and  desired 
him  to  enter  on  his  duties  immediately  ...  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal; without  perhaps,  sufficiently  reflecting  upon  his  previous  rela- 
tions to  the  Austrian  police,  and  the  danger  that  something  might 
occur  to  arouse  its  suspicions.  He  afterwards  felt  himself  compelled 
to  believe  that  this  proposal,  which  proceeded  ostensibly  from  the 
direction  of  the  theatre,  was  itself  a  mere  stratagem  of  the  police 
to  bring  him  again  within  their  reach."  Sollte  dies  der  Fall  gewesen 
sein,  so  griff  Metternich  doch  ins  Spiel,  wenn  auch  nicht  direkt, 
doch  gewiss  indirekt;  denn  die  osterreich'sche  Geheime  Polizei  stand 
doch  unter  seinem  Oberbefehl. 
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glaubte  er  diese  Stelle  ohne  Furcht  annehmen  zu  konnen. 
Harro  hatte  'sich  die  Sache  jedoch  ein  wenig  reiflicher 
iiberlegen  sollen ;  denn  es  war  nur  ein  Lockruf  des  Fiirsten 
Metternich.  Er  wollte  den  liberalen  Philhellenen  einmal 
wieder  in  seiner  Gewalt  wissen.  Nach  wenigen  Monaten 
wurde  Harring  seiner  Stelle  enthoben  und  verlebte  dar- 
nacli  so  manche  Stunde  in  den  Polizeikerkern. 

Rhonghar  Jarr  erzahlt  diesen  obenerwahnten  Vorgang, 
indem  er  von  seiner  jiingst  verstorbenen  Mutter  redet :  l — 

...  die  1st  nun  tod,  aber  sie  ist  noch  nicht  lange  tod.  Sie,  traute 
Leserin,  haben  seither  manches  Kapitel  gelesen,  welches  ich  schrieb 
als  sie  noch  lebte,  und  wahrend  des  Schreibens  dachte  ich  oft  daran, 
sie  wieder  zu  sehen,  ihren  Kummer  zu  lindern,  ihre  spaten  Jahre 
zu  erheitern,  allein  die  Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke  stand  am  Himmel,  und 
als  ich  die  Bahn  betreten  hatte,  die  mir  zur  Erfullung  meiner  hei- 
ligsten  Pflicht  fiihren  sollte;  als  ich,  nachdem  man  mich  langst  fur 
tod  gehalten,  eine  frohe  Kunde  gen  Norden  sandte: 

Da  hiess  es:  "Monsieur!  vous  §tes  decrit."  Und  meine  edle 
Mutter  starb,  und  kein  Sohn  driickte  ihr  die  Augen  zu. — 

Dieser  herbe  Schlag,  fiir  den  Metternich  verantwortlich 
schien,  brachte  Harring  auf  die  schon  langst  vergessene 
Hamletstimmung  zuriick.  Auf  die  Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke, 
haben  wir  nun  unser  Interesse  zu  lenken. 

Dieses  vieldeutige  Phanomen  wird  nun  nicht  mehr  auf 
Harring  selbst  bezogen,  wie  es  bei  der  Leipziger  Theater- 
auffiihrung  der  Fall  war,  sondern  jetzt  ist  die  diistere 
Wolke  gemeint,  die  Deutschlands  Freiheit  beschattete  und 
dem  Dichter  selbst  die  Sonne  geraubt  hatte : — Fiirst  Met- 
ternich. Dadurch,  dass  in  den  folgenden  Stellen  das 
Schloss  Johannisberg  am  Rhein  erwahnt  wird,  das  Met- 
ternich seit  1814  als  Gabe  des  Kaisers  Franz  besass,  wird 
die  Anspielung  ausser  Zweifel  gesetzt.  Hatte  doch  auch 
Heine  den  Johannisberger  und  seinen  Schlossherrn  in 
Verbindung  gebracht : 

1  Rhonghar  Jarr,  rv,  S.  280. 
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Wenn  man 1  kluge  Mittel  gegen  mich  anwendet,  werde  ich  nie 
unmutig;  nur  die  Plumpheit  und  die  Dummheit  ist  mir  fatal.  Auch 
hab'  ich  ausserdem  ein(  gewisses  tendre  fiir  Metternich.  Ich  lass' 
mich  nicht  tauschen  durch  seine  politischeii  Bestrebungen,  und  ich 
bin  iiberzeugt:  der  Mann,  der  den  Berg  besitzt,  wo  der  flammende, 
liberale  Johannisberger  wachst,  kann  im  Herzen  den  Servilismua  und 
den  Obskurantismus  nimmermehr  lieben.  Es  ist  vielleiclit  eine 
Weinlaune  von  ihm,  dass  er  der  einzige  freie  und  gescheite  Mann  in 
Oesterreich  sein  will.  Nun,  jeder  hat  seine  Laune,  und  ich  will  auch 
Metternich  die  seinige  hingehen  lassen. 

Bei  der  Kinder losigkeit 2  ihres  Fiirsten  sind  die  Florentiner  sehr 
in  Angst,  dass  ihr  schones,  freies  Land  an  die  b'sterreichischen  Erb- 
staaten  und  der  Metternich'schen  Politik  anheimfallen  moge.  Wenn 
ich  letztere  mit  emporter  Seele  verabscheue,  so  unterscheide  ich  eben- 
falls  wieder  die  Politik  von  dem  Manne  selbst.  Kann  ich  mir's  doch 
nicht  denken,  dass  ein  Mann,  dem  der  Johannisberg  gehort,  der  beste 
Wein  der  Welt,  auch  im  Herzen  ein  Freund  des  Obskurantismus  und 
der  Sklaverei  sein  sollte! — 3 

Harring  dagegen  vermag  das  Lob  des  edlen  Weines 
nicht  mit  dem  seines  Herrn  zu  vereinen ;  er  empfindet  nur 
den  Kontrast  zwischen  dem  f eurigen  Kind  der  Sonne  und 
dem  verdunkelnden  Prinzip,  das  iiber  ihm  dominiert : — 

Alt  Friesen*  Blut,  confisciertes  Blut! — edles  Blut!  Wirst  immer 
feuriger  und  edler,  gleich  dem  Traubensafte  vom  Johannisberge,  ob 
auch  die  Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke  am  Himmel  steht — und  als  Regen- 
wolke  zu  zerfliessen  droht,  zu  wassern  und  zu  iiberschwemmen  eine 

1  Heinrich  Heines  Gesammelte  Werke,  herausgegeben  von  Gustav 
Karpeles:  Die  Bdder  von  Lucca,  Seite  292. 

8  Ibid.,  S.  371. 

*  Es  soil  auch  einen  dritten  Hinweis  geben,  welchen  ich  aber  nicht 
habe  finden  konnen: — "  Ich  habe  den  Wein,  der  auf  dem  Johannisberg 
wachst,  immer  fur  den  besten  gehalten,  und  fiir  einen  guten  Vogt 
hielt  ich  immer  den  Herrn  des  Johannisberges ;  aber  mein  Respekt 
hat  sich  noch  vermehrt,  seitdem  ich  weiss,  in  welch  hohem  Grad  er 
meine  Gedichte  liebt.  .  .  ."  Man  merke  stets,  dass  Rhonghar  Jarr 
schon  im  Jahre  1828  erschienen,  wa.hr end  der  dritte  Teil  der  Reise- 
lilder  erst  1830  veroffentlieht  wurde. 

4  Rhonghar  Jarr,  IV,  S.  185. 
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ganze  Welt,  und  zu  ersaufen  den  Geist  und  das  Heil  einer  armen  seuf- 
renden,  achzenden  Zeit — 

Noch  hab'  ich 1  dich,  du  mein  holdes — zerstortes  Menschenleben,  und 
moch  wachsen  geistige  Weinreben  am  Johannisberge,  und  noch  eehe 
ich  die  wundersame  Kameel-Wiesel-Wolke,  die  du  formtest,  du 
ironisches  Menschenleben! — 

Wer  ist  *  die  Hamlets-Maske,  die  dort  voriiberschreitet, 
Ironisch  bitter  lachelnd  auf  die  Wiesel-Wolke  deutet? 
Das  ist  der  describirte,  der  gift'ge  junge  Mann, 
Des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  platonischer  Don  Juan.8 

Entschuldige,4  lieber  Leser!  ich  bin  durch  den  Besuch  eines  zu- 
vorkommenden  Verlegers  am  Eortschreiben  verhindert  worden.  Ihm 
war  der  Monolog  eines  friesischen  Hamlets  zu  Gesicht  gekommen, 
den  du  freilich  nicht  keniist,  und  zugleich  hatte  er  von  einem  Manu- 
script gehort: 

Visionen  eines  friesischen  Hamlet  im  grossen  Narrenhause.  Mit 
einem  wundersamen  Wolkenbilde,  iiber  einem  Weinberge  schwebend, 
als  Wiesel,  als  Kameel,  als  Portrat. 

Als  Wiesel  kriecht  es,  als  Kameel  erhebt  es  sich,  und  als  Portrat 
ist  es  enorm  ahnlich. 

Diese  Hineinziehung  Metternichs  in  das  Hamletgleich- 
nis  ist  ganz  und  gar  Harrings  Eigentum  und  findet  spater- 
hin,  so  weit  mir  bekannt  ist,  keine  Aufnahme  bei  anderen. 
Harring  ist  dadurch.  der  Gleichsetzung  Deutschlands  init 
Hamlet  schon  sehr  nahe  gekommen ;  aber  erst  Freiligrath 

1  Rhonghar  Jarr,  in,  S.  234. 

*  Serenaden  und  Phantasien  eines  friesischen  dangers,   Vorlaufer 
sum  Rhonghar  Jarr,  Miinchen,  1828,  S.  185. 

*  Splitter  und  Balken.     Unter  den  Aphorismen   87 :    "  Eine  geist- 
reiche  Dame  nannie  mich  einst  den  *  platonischen  Don  Juan/ — Man 
fand  die  Bezeichnung  treffend,  es  entstand  ein  Epigramm,  und  der 
"  Satan  "  memorierte  es — d.  h.  er  nahm  das  Wort  in  seine  'Memoiren' 
»uf."     Literatur-Blatt.  Montag  d.  16.  Jan.  1832  No.  7,  S.  28.     "  Auch 
habe  ich  nie  ein  anderes  Urteil  iiber  ihn   (Harring)   gefallt,  als  was 
er  selbst  tiber  sich  gefallt  hat,  indem  er  sich  den  '  platonischen  Don 
Juan'  nennt." 

4  Rhonghar  Jarr,  n,  S.  152. 
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hat  das  gefliigelte  Wort  gepragt.  Harring  war  auch  kaum 
der  Mann  dazu,  das  Gleichnis  auf  Deutschland  allein  zu 
beziehen;.  denn  der  gebiirtige  Dane  sah  in  Deutschlands 
JNot  die  Not  der  ganzen  Zeit.  Da  bei  ihm  nicht  mir 
deutsche  Hamlets,  sondern  auch  danische,  griechische  nnd 
ungarische  vorkommen,  tauft  er  die  ganze  Zeit  Hamlet. 
Fur  ihn  ist  Deutschland  "  Hamlet,"  und  auch  Griechen- 
land  ist  "  Hamlet."  Ueberall,  wo  die  Zeit  aus  den  Fugen 
getreten  ist  und  sich  keiner  hervortut,  der  stark  genug  ist, 
sie  wieder  einzurenken,  ist  der  Zustand  der  Individuen 
und  Staaten  "  Hamlet."  So  findet  sich  bei  Harring  in- 
haltlich,  wenn  auch  nicht  ganz  wortlich,  bereits  der  Ge- 
danke :  "  Ja,  unser  verriicktes  Deutschland  konnte  nach 
Hamlet  getauf t  werden !  " 

CARL  F.  SOHBEIBEB. 


XXII.— INEDITED   LETTERS  OF   FULVIO   ORSINI 
TO   ANTONIO  AGUSTlN 

Among  the  classical  scholars  in  Spain  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Antonio  Agustin  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place.  Born  on  March  4,  1517  1  at  Saragossa,  he  at- 
tended the  Universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and  in 
1536  went  to  Italy  and  studied  at  Bologna  and  Padua. 
During  a  second  sojourn  at  Bologna,  he  profited  by  the 
instruction  of  Andrea  Alciato  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  the  nova  jurisprudentia,  which  sought  to 
replace  the  study  of  scholastic  commentators  by  careful 
consultation  of  the  original  sources.  He  went  to  Flor- 
ence in  1541  to  study  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the 
Pandects  and  there  prepared  his  great  work,  Emenda- 

aThe  most  complete  biography  of  Agustin  is  found  in  the  preface 
to  his  Didlogos  de  las  armas,  *  linages  de  la  nobleza  de  Espana, 
Madrid,  1734,  by  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar,  a  Latin  translation  of 
which  was  published  in  Vol.  n  of  Antonii  Augustini  Archiepiscopi 
Tarraconsensis  Opera  Omnia,  Lucca,  1766.  A  considerable  amount  of 
biographical  material  may  also  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Agustin 
to  Ger6nimo  Zurita,  Fulvio  Orsini  and  other  scholars,  published  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Opera  Omnia.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  the  collection  of  Agustin's  letters  published  by  Juan  Andre's 
at  Parma  in  1804.  A  number  of  his  letters  have  been  published  by 
Uztarroz  and  Dormer  in  Progresos  de  la  Historia  en  Aragon, 
Primera  Parte,  Zaragoza,  1680,  reprinted  at  Zaragoza,  1878.  Pierre 
de  Nolhac's  La  Bibliotheque  de  Fulvio  Orsini,  published  in  Vol.  LXXIT 
of  the  Bibliotheque  de  Vtcole  des  Hautes  titudes,  Paris,  1887,  is 
indispensable  for  a  study  of  Agustin's  relations  with  Italian  scholars. 
Charles  Graux  gives  a  critical  estimate  of  Agustin's  activity  as  an 
editor  of  classical  texts  and  book  collector  in  his  Essai  sur  les 
Origines  du  Ponds  Grec  de  I'Escurial,  Bibliotheque  de  I'ficole  des 
Hautes  titudes,  Vol.  XLVI,  Paris,  1880.  For  a  short  account  of  his 
work  in  classical  philology,  see  also  J.  E.  Sandys,  A  History  of 
Classical  Scholarship,  Vol.  n,  Cambridge,  1908. 
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tionum  et  opinionum  libri,  in  which  he  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  Politian's  collation  of  the  famous  manuscript. 
This  work  was  published  at  Venice  in  1543  and  won  him 
the  esteem  of  the  most  noted  scholars  of  the  time,  a  re- 
markable achievement  for  the  young  man  of  twenty-six 
years. 

While  at  Venice,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  studying  the 
precious  manuscripts  at  the  San  Marco  Library,  collected 
by  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  especially  the  manuscript  of 
the  Novellae  of  Justinian.  He  was  summoned  to  Eome 
in  1544  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Papal  Tribunal 
for  ten  years.  In  1555  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  England  and  Flanders,  returning  to  Rome  in  1556, 
where  he  became  associated  with  a  remarkable  group  of 
Italian  scholars,  Fulvio  Orsini,  Paulo  Manuzio,  Gabriello 
Faerno,  Ottavio  Bagatto,  Onofrio  Panvinio,  and  with  his 
compatriots,  Juan  Paez  de  Castro,  Pedro  Chacon  and 
Juan  Verzosa.  In  1557",  he  published  at  Eome  an  edi- 
tion of  Varro's  De  lingua  latina,  in  which  he  followed 
the  interpolated  manuscripts  and  banished  every  archaism 
from  the  text,  a  process  for  which  he  was  harshly  criti- 
cized by  Turnebus  and  Scaliger.  In  1559  he  edited  cer- 
tain fragments  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  Festus,  making 
use  of  the  celebrated  Farnese  manuscript  at  Naples,  and 
introducing  niany  corrections.1 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1556,  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Alifa,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  by  Paul  IV. 
In  1558  he  was  isent  by  the  Pope  on  a  diplomatic  mission 

1  In  1581  Orsini  re-edited  the  manuscript  of  Festus  and  wrote  to 
Pinelli :  "  II  f ragmento  di  Festo  &  quell'istesso  di  che  fa  mentione  il 
Politiano  nelle  centurie  et  che  monsig.  Ant.  Augustino  nel  stamparlo 
fece  molti  error!  lui,  et  diede  causa  di  fame  molti  al  Scaligero." 
De  Nolhac,  La  Bill,  de  F.  0.,  p.  44. 
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to  Germany,  and  in  1559  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
Sicily  by  order  of  Phillip  II.  The  latter  appointed  him 
Bishop  of  Lerida  in  December,  1559,  but  his  return  home 
was  deferred  owing  to  his  appointment  by  the  Pope  to 
serve  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  "  Alii  se  senalo  mucho  don  Antonio  Augustin, 
y  casi  todas  las  cosas  graues  se  consultaron  con  el." 
On  his  return  to  Spain  in  1564,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Pedro,  Bishop  of  Huesca  and  Jaca,  he  proceeded 
to  his  bishopric  of  Lerida.  In  1576  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Tarragona  and  held  that  post  until  his  death 
in  1586. 

In  his  letters  to  Geronimo  Zurita,  Agustin  shows  his 
interest  in  jurisprudence  and  in  the  early  history  of 
Spain,  particularly  in  that  of  his  native  Aragon.  In  his 
correspondence  with  the  famous  scholar  and  collector, 
his  friend  Fulvio  Orsini,  we  see  his  passion  for  classical 
archaeology  of  which  he  gives  us  abundant  proof  in  his 
masterpiece,  Didlogos  de  medallas,  inscriciones  y  otras 
antiguedades,  posthumously  published  in  1587.  He  urges 
Orsini  to  furnish  him  with  full  details  concerning  scho- 
larly activity  at  Rome,  hails  with  delight  the  news  of 
recent  discoveries  in  the  Forum  and  elsewhere,  asks  for 
copies  of  important  inscriptions  recently  unearthed,  and 
discusses  the  interpretation  of  these  in  subsequent  letters. 
He  writes  of  the  latest  books  and  manuscripts  which  he 
has  received  from  his  agents  in  Italy,  criticizes  the  edi- 
tions of  classical  texts  which  have  come  to  his  hands,  and 
asks  for  news  of  their  mutual  friends  at  Rome.  The  three 

1  Manuscript  account  of  his  life  in  the  Bibliotheca  Nacional  of 
Madrid,  8369,  Fol.  51.  See  also,  Charles  Dejob,  De  I'Influence  du 
Concile  de  Trente  sur  la  litterature  et  les  beaux-arts  chez  les  peuples 
catholiqites,  Paris,  1884. 
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letters  which  he  wrote  to  Orsini  from  Trent *  show  that 
grave  questions  of  dogma  had  not  diminished  his  interest 
in  classical  archaeology.  He  wrote  on  May  6,  1566, 
after  his  return  to  Spain :  "  Ho  condotto  qua  un  Stam- 
patore,  col  quale  et  con  una  piccola  Universita  di  studij 
mi  intratengo,  ma  mi  mancano  persone  del  mio  gusto."  2 
After  his  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of  Tarragona,  he 
wrote  to  Orsini :  "  e  ben  vero  che  con  questa  mia  nuova 
sposa  ho  molte  occupationi,  et  varie,  che  mi  impediscono 
li  miei  studij,  et  la  tranquillita  delF  animo."  3 

The  literary  relations  between  Orsini  and  Agustin  ex- 
tended over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  did  not  even  come 
to  an  end  with  the  latter's  death.  In  the  dedication  of 
his  great  work  on  numismatics, Familiae  Romanae  (1577), 
to  Cardinal  Farnese,  Orsini  acknowledged  the  aid  of  his 
friend  Antonio  Agustin.  The  manuscript  of  the  De 
Legationibus  of  Polybius,  published  by  Orsini  in  1582, 
was  furnished  to  him  by  Agustin.  In  a  letter  dated 
Lerida,  September  26,  1574,  the  latter  wrote  to  Orsini:  4 
"  In  un  certo  luogo  di  Spagna  si  e  trovato  bellissimi 
fragmenti  d'historici  antiqui,  di  quali  ho  gia  una  gran 
parte  nelle  mani,  et  si  copia  il  resto  tuttavia.  Se  fossero 
tante  perle,  rubini,  6  diamanti  non  li  stimarei  tanto." 
This  was  the  famous  manuscript  of  Juan  Paez  de  Castro 
containing  the  twenty-seventh  book  of  the  great  compila- 
tion of  Constantius  Porphyrogenitus  which  perished  in 
the  fire  at  the  Escorial  Library  in  1671.  Agustin  had 
the  manuscript  copied  in  1574  and  generously  sent  the 
copy  to  Orsini  with  permission  to  edit  it. 

1  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  vn,  pp.  246-47. 

*  Hid.,  p.  247. 
« Ibid.,  p.  260. 

*  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  vn,  p.  256.     See  also  De  Nolhac,  op.  eit.,  pp. 
46-48  and  Graux,  op.  tit.,  pp.  93-97. 
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In  1583,  Orsini  published  at  Rome  his  notes  to  the  De 
legibus  et  senatusconsultis  of  Agustin,  who  had  sent  this 
work  to  Rome  in  1581  to  be  printed.  Agustin  died  in 
1586  and  Orsini  mourned  his  loss  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Notae  ad  Catonem.  In  1595  Orsini  published  at  Antwerp 
with  copious  notes  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  Roman 
historians  which  had  been  collected  and  arranged  by 
Agustin. 

While  we  possess  a  large  number  of  letters  from  Agus- 
tin to  Orsini,  no  letters  from  the  latter  to  his  friend  and 
co-worker  have  been  known  to  exist.  M.  De  Nolhac,  com- 
menting upon  this,  remarks :  1  "  Si  les  lettres  d'Orsini  ont 
ete  conservees,  il  faudrait  les  chercher  en  Espagne."  The 
four  letters  which  are  here  published  for  the  first  time, 
are  contained  in  a  volume  of  manuscripts  2  at  the  Biblio- 
teca  Nacional  of  Madrid.  While  they  do  not  add  much 
new  material  to  what  we  already  know  concerning  the 
activities  of  these  scholars,  they  are  of  considerable  inter- 
est, especially  since  we  find  Agustin's  replies  to  them  in 
his  own  published  correspondence.  They  are  all  dated 
and  are  written  in  Orsini's  own  hand.  The  orthography 
of  the  original  has  been  preserved,  except  that  abbrevia- 
tions have  been  written  in  full  and  punctuation  marks 
have  been  added. 


AlPIllustre  et  Reverendissimo  Signer  mio  osservandissimo, 
il  Signor  Vescovo  di  Lerida.8 

Illusire  et  Reverendissimo  Signore. 
Quando  io  riceuei  Pultima  lettera  di  Y.  S.  R.,  ero  in 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  60. 

8  No.  5781.     (Former  number,  Q,  87). 

8  42  v.-43  v. 
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Caprarola,1  et  non  son  poi  tomato  a  Roma,  s,e  non  quattro 
giorni  fa,  per  esser  stato  in  molti  luoghi  in  servitio  de' 
patroni,  et  liora  essendo  qua,  a  niuna  cosa  ho  pensato 
prima  che  a  seruire  V.  S.  R.  sicome  e  debito  mio.  Et 
quanto  al  Pescennio,2  io  credo  sia  piutosto  smarrito  che 
perso,  non  mi  parendo  altramente  uerisimile,  hauendomi 
mostro  il  Canonico  Manlo  3  le  medaglie  che  recupero  da 
quel  servitore  di  mio  Martino,  esser  furto  di  huomo  ,che 
cercaua  1'argento,  et  non  la  rarita  de  le  cose  che  non 
intendeua.  Per  i  Musici  staro  auuertito ;  4  et  Tinscrit- 
tioni  che  desidera,  sono  qui  incluse,  di  nuouo  riuedute  da 
me,  et  rincontrate  con  li  marmi  istessi.  La  tauola  di 
Genoua  e  in  mani  di  A.  Statio,5  et  ha  promesso  darmene 
copia  come  harra  in  ordine  li  suoi  libri,  che  e  piu  d'un 
anno  che  sono  incassati.  Altri  non  so  che  n'habbia  copia. 
Se  prima  la  potro  hauere,  prima  la  mandaro.  L'altre 
inscrittioni,  V.  S.  R.  si  deue  pensare  che  sieno  un  foglio 
6  due,  et  io  le  dico  che  sono  un  uolume,  et  per  non  esser 
f atiga  da  me,  ho  dato  a  trascriuerle,  et  cosi  se  le  mande- 
ranno  piu  corrette  che  sara  possible,  et  la  sara  rimunerata 


1  The  summer  residence  of  Cardinal  Ranuccio  Farnese,  in  whose 
household  Orsini  served  as  librarian,  was  located  near  Caprarola. 

a  Agustln  asked  Orsini  concerning  a  coin  of  Caius  Pescennius 
Niger  in  a  letter  dated  August  6,  1566.  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  247. 

*  This  reference  is  probably  to  il  canonico  Manilio  from  whom 
Orsini  obtained  some  of  his  coins  and  inscriptions.  See  De  Nolhac, 
op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

4  This  refers  to  a  request  of  Agustfn  contained  in  a  letter  dated 
August  6,  1566.  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  vii,  p.  247. 

•The  Portuguese  Achille  Estaco  or  Achilles  Statius  (1524-1581) 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  group  of  scholars  associated  with 
Orsini.  He  is  well  known  for  his  work  on  ancient  portraits,  his 
studies  on  the  viri  illustres  of  Suetonius  and  his  commentaries  on 
the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace  and  on  Catullus  and  Tibullus. 
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alPIIesiodia,1  ancorche  io  sia  in  molte  cose  debitors  a  V.  S. 
Reverendissima.  Cosi  fosse  stata  ella  Cardinale  et  ha- 
uesse  uissuto  in  Roma,  che  sarrebbe  stato  di  molto  con- 
tento  alii  amici  suoi,  et  a  lei  ancora,  s'io  non  m'inganno. 

II  SERVIUS  RUFUS  sta  cosi,  tanto  nell'aureo,  quanto 
nell'argenteo  mimmo.2  Appresso  Tacito  nel  13  si  fa  men- 
tione  d'un  Sentio  Rufo,  6  uero,  Senio,  secondo  i  libri 
scritti.  V.  S.  R.  consideri  si  quid  ad  rem.  II  Cardinale 
Granuela  3  si  raccorda  assai  assai  a  Y.  S.  R.  fi  tutto  ne 
le  medaglie,  et  se  non  fosse  tanto  impedito  da  le  facende, 
sarrebbe  una  dolce  pratica.  Io  penso  d'hauer  condutto  a 
buon  termine  la  pratica  del  studio  di  Pirrho 4  per  il 
Cardinale  Farnese,  se  Puno  6  1'altro  non  mi  manca,  che 
in  uero,  se  perdemo  Pirro  da  Roma,  poco  piu  ui  resta, 
che  mio  Benedetto  ha  perso  la  memoria  afatto,  il  Padre 
Ottavio  5  non  puo  durare  troppo  f atica  et  il  Frate  Ono- 

1  This  is  Orsini's  reply  to  a  complaint  of  Agustln  that  he  has 
received  no  news  from  him,  contained  in  a  letter  dated  August  6, 
1566.  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  vii,  p.  247.  "  Et  perche  domine  vi  mandai 
li  Versi,  et  Inscritioni  Hispcmiensi,  se  non  per  hauer  quel  di  piu  in 
contracambio  che  dice  Hesiodo  che  li  nostri  legisti  chiamano  obli- 
gatione  ad  Antidora  ?  " 

*  In  the  letter  dated  August  6,  1566,  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  vn,  p.  247, 
Agustfn  writes :  "  Del  L.  SERVIVS  KVFVS  col  TVSCVL.  e  cosa  rara>  et 
volentieri  leggerei  L.  SERGIVS,  perche  non  h6  esempio  che  Sergius 
fosse  nome  di  famiglia." 

8  Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  ambassador  of  Philip  II  at  Rome,  was 
a  distinguished  patron  of  scholars  and  artists,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Orsini.  It  was  due  to  his  interest  that  Orsini's  Virgilius 
illustratus  was  printed  by  Plantin  in  1567.  See  De  Nolhac's  Bibl. 
de  F.  O.,  pp.  17-20  and  the  same  scholar's  Lettere  inedite  del  Car- 
dinale  de  Granvelle  a  Fulvio  Orsini  e  al  Cardinale  Sirleto,  Rome, 
1884. 

4  The  reference  is  to  the  archaeologist  Pirro  Ligorio. 

5  Ottavio  Bagatto    (Pacatus)   was  an  intimate  friend  and  collabo- 
rator of  Orsini.     Sandys,  op.  cit.,  p.  145,  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Augustinian  monk  Onofrio  Panvinio    (1529-1568). 
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frio  e  un  piantatore  di  carote,  secondo  dice  il  uulgo,  si 
che  V.  S.  R.  uede  I'antichita  come  sono  ridotte.  Mio 
A.  Maffieo  1  non  pratica,  et  quotes  in  Repiiblica  principes, 
etc. 

lo  desiderauo  d'hauer  principalmente  li  fragment!  di 
Cinna,  Valgio,  Vario,  Quintilio,  Maecenate  et  quei  po- 
etini  di  questa  aeta,  ma  se  V.  S.  R.  e  per  darli  fuori  cosi 
presto,  si  potra  soprasedere  dal  farli  trascriuere,  6  uero, 
me  ne  mandi  la  copia  solo  di  quel  che  non  e  stato  trouato 
da  Herrico  Stef  ano. 

Come  si  trouera  qualche  cosa  di  nuouo  qua,  non  man- 
caro  fame  parte  a  V.  S.  Reverendissima,  la  quale  penso 
che  debbia  hauer  hauto  quel  fragmento  trouato  Tanno 
passato  di  C.  Duilio,2  scritto  in  quella  lingua  Romana 
antica,  et  un'altro  di  Catone  Censorio,  pero  auuisimi  ac- 
cioche  io  non  duri  la  f  atica  indarno. 

M'ho  perso  la  copia  de  la  tauola  di  bronzo  di  V.  S.  R. 
et  mi  dubito  d'hauerne  a  chiedere  di  nuouo  Taltra.  Con 
che  le  bacio  le  mani  con  ogni  affetto.  Da  Roma  a  XII 
d'ottobre  1566. 

Di.  V.  8.  Illustre  et  Reverendissima 

Servitore  affectissimo,  FTJLUIO  ORSINO. 

The  two  following  copies  of  inscriptions  accompany  this 
letter,  in  reply  to  a  request  of  Agustin.8 

1  The  reference  is  to  Achille  Maffei,  an  archaeologist  and  intimate 
friend  of  Orsini.  See  De  Nolhac,  La  Bill,  de  F.  O.,  p.  43. 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  famous  columna  rostrata  erected  in  the 
Forum  to  commemorate  the  naval  victory  of  Duilius  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  base  of  which  was  discovered  in  1565.  Orsini  and 
Agustin  discussed  the  inscription  in  subsequent  letters.  The  Spanish 
archaeologist,  Pedro  Chac6n  wrote  a  learned  treatise  on  the  column 
of  Duilius,  posthumously  published  in  1586.  See  Corpus  inscrip- 
tionum  latinarum,  Vol.  I,  pp.  37-40. 

8  Letter  dated  August  6,  1566.     Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  vn,  p.  247. 
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M.    AIMILIVS.    Q.    F.    L.    N. 
BARBULA.  DICTATOR. 

L.    CAECILIVS.    F.    Q.    N.    METEKLVS.    ANN.   DCXIII 
DELMATIC.    PROCOS.    DE.    DELMATEIS.    III.    NOIII.1 

II2 

Illustre  et  Reverendissimo  Signor  mio   osservandissimo. 

Ho  indugiato  tanto  a  rispondere  a  V.  S.  Reverendis- 
sima  per  poterle  mandare  il  libro  delle  inscrittioni  che  le 
fo  copiare  in  un  medesimo  tempo,  ma  poiche  non  uedo 
poterlo  fare  con  questo  spaccio,  la  salutaro  solamente,  et 
al  primo,  faro  tutto  il  restante  insieme,  cio  e  mandarle 
F inscrittioni  et  scriuerle  lungamente. 

II  Cardinale  ha  compro  i  libri  et  medaglie  di  Pirro 
per  1500  contanti  di  moneta,  et  10  di  provisione  il  mese 
fine  che  uiua  il  Signor  Pirro. 

fi  comparso  qua  un  libro  de  Fasti  3  con  le  medaglie 
consulari  del  Goltzio,  cosa  bella,  ma  imperfetta.  La  in- 
scrittione  di  C.  Duilio  in  quella  lingua  antica  Romana 
e  nel  libro  dell'orthografia  d'Aldo  ne  la  uoce  Cartaginensis 
correttissima ;  et  io  fratanto  le  mando  queste  due,  con 

1  In  the  above-mentioned  letter,  Agustfn  wrote  as  follows :  "  In 
Trento  hebbi  di  V.  S.  copia  d'un  Sasso  d.i  Triomphi,  che  si  trovo  di 
nuovo;  in  esso  e  il  Delmatico  chiamato  L.  CAECILIVS.  L.  F.  Q.  N. 
Fatemi  piacer  di  scontrarlo  un  altra  volta,  perche  dubito  che  debba 
essese  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  etc.  "  Item  in  Casa  del  Cardinale  di  Cesis  si  tro- 
vava  un  epitafio  di  M.  Aemilio  Barbula  Dictatore;  desidero  saper 
se  dice  M.  AEMILIVS  M.  F.  L.  N.  6  vero  Q.  F.  L.  N.  perche  mi  importa 
saperlo." 

8  Ms.  5781,  fol.  41. 

8  Agustfn  replied  in  a  letter  dated  February  10,  1567,  Opera  Omnia, 
Vol.  vil,  p.  248 :  "  II  libro  del  Golzio  non  h6  visto ;  se  6  bello  come 
dite,  non  san\  dispiacere  vederlo,  contuttoche  sia  imperfetto." 
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baciarle  le  mani  per  infinite  uolte.     Da  Koma  a  17  di 
Gennaro  1567. 

Di  V.  S.  Illustre  et  Reverendissima 

Servitore  affectissimo  dbligatissimo 

FULTJIO  ORSINO. 

The  two  following  inscriptions  accompany  the  letter. 

IVNIAE.    C.    SILANI.    F 
TORQUATAE.    VIR.    VEST 

MAXIMAE 
IUVENIO.   L. 


M.   PORCIVS.   M.    F. 

CATO 
CENSORIVS 

III1 

AlPIllustre  et  Reverendissimo  Signor  patron  mio 
osservandissimo,  il  Signor  Vescovo  di  Lerida. 

Illustre  et  Reverendissimo  Monsignore. 

Due  cose  desidero  sapere  da  V.  S.  E. :  le  qualita  di  quel 
ISTonio  a  penna  ch'ella  mi  scrisse  gia  hauer  ueduto  in 
Venezia  6  Padoua,  et  appresso  a  chi  era :  2  et  che  autore 

1Ms.  5781,  fol.  35-36. 

2Agustin  replied  in  a  letter  dated  April  11,  1567,  Opera  Omnia, 
Vol.  vii,  p.  248 :  "  Del  Nonio  fft  vero  che  in  Trento  scontrai  uno 
antique  mandatomi  da  M.  Pietro  Vittorio;  non  era  troppo  antique, 
ne  troppo  buono,  pure  ci  fu  guadagno  per  non  haver  visto  di  meglio. 
Di  Venezia  6  Padova  non  s6  nulla." 
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e  quel  clie  lei  ha  sopra  Virgilio,  di  scrittura  molto  antica, 
ma  piccolo  libro,  secondo  che'l  Statio  mi  dice.1  lo  ho 
un  Porphyrione 2  di  piu  di  700  anni  di  scrittura,  dal 
quale  ho  cauato  infinite  correttioni;  et  V.  S.  R.  auuerta 
che  in  quel  uerso,  Tarentinorum  hortorum  qui  geris  odores, 
che  ne  li  stampati  e  sotto  nome  di  Titurio,  in  questo  mio 
a  penna,  dice  Titinnio.3  O  Monsignore,  che  godimento 
sarebbe  il  nostro  se  V.  S.  R.  fosse  in  Roma,  perche  in 
uero  per  lettere  non  si  pud  supplire  tanto.  S'e  trouata 
hoggi  una  inscrittione  che  non  n'ho  anco  la  copia,  d'un 
YIATOEE,  il  quale  dice  che,  cos.  APPAEVIT,  che  fa  per  el 
mio  Virgilio  in  quel  uerso,4  Hae  Jouis  ad  solium  saeuique 
in  limine  regis  apparent;  et  V.  S.  R.  deue  hauer  notato 
il  luogo  di  Aemilio  Probo  ne  la  uita  di  Eumene,  il 

1  In  the  above-mentioned  letter,  Agustln  wrote :  "  Dilegia  M. 
Achille  dicendo  che  io  habbia  sopra  Vergilio  cosa  non  vista  dalla 
Sig.  Vostra.  Se  Pha  visto  egli,  me  1'havra  tolto,  et  servitosene." 

a  This  manuscript  of  Porphyrio  was  of  the  ninth  century.  See  De 
Nolhac,  La.  Bibl.  de  F.  O.,  pp.  226  and  276.  Orsini  frequently  over- 
estimated the  age  of  his  manuscripts. 

8  Porphyrio,  in  his  scholia  to  the  Odes  of  Horace,  n,  6,  1.  10: 

Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi 
flumen, 

explains:  De  fertilitate  autem  et  amoenitate  tarentini  agri  et  Ver- 
gilius  in  Georgicon  quarto  significat  et  Titinnius  sic  ait: 

Tarentinorum  hortorum  odores  qui  geris 

cum  uellet  intellegi  florum."  Scholia  Horatiana  quae  feruntur 
Acronis  et  Porphyrionis  post  Georgium  Fabricium,  ed.  F.  Pauly,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  185-86. 

4  In  his  letter  of  April  11,  1567,  Agustin  replied:  "Del  Viatore 
qui  Coss.  Apparuit,  credo  si  trova  in  molti,  et  sassi,  et  leggi,  pure  mi 
va  per  la  fantasia  che  in  un  cantone  del  Campidoglio  si  trova 
ripetito  piu  volte."  Orsini  alludes  in  his  letter  to  his  Virgilius 
illustratus,  published  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  The  reference 
to  the  Aeneid  is  to  Book  xn,  line  850. 
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quale  hauendo  disopra  detto :  itaque  eum  habuit  ad  manum 
scribae  loco,  poi  soggionge,  cum  ab  anno  xx°  ut  supra 
Philippo  apparuisset.1  ISFel  riuedere  che  lei  fara  1'inscrit- 
tione  di  C.  Duilio,  uedera  Quintiliano  nel  primo  libro, 
cap.  de  orthographia,  che  fa  mentione  dell'antiquita  di 
quella  inscrittione  ch'era  in  una  colonna  rostrata,  de  la 
quale  fa  anco  mentione  Plinio,  ch'era  nel  Foro  Romano 
doue  a  punto  e  stata  trouata,  cio  e,  fra  1'arco  di  Settimio 
et  la  chies(i)a  di  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.  Sono  state  trouate 
alcune  inscrittioni  Latine,  et  buone,  che  F.  Onofrio  non 
m'ha  anco  restituite,  che  1'harrei  mandate  a  V.  S.  R., 
benche  essendo  mio  Aldo  per  stampare  di  corto  un  libro 
di  tutti  1'epitaphij,  potro  soprasedere  a  quest  a  fatiga,  che 
lei  uedera  ogni  cosa  insieme.  Le  uoglio  ben  mandare 
adesso  1'epigrammi  Greci  che  sono  in  due  termini,  Funo 
di  Homer o,  et  1'altro  di  Mienandro,2  che  sono  stati  trouati 
a  la  uilla  di  Aeliano  fuora  di  S.  Paolo  circa  sei  miglia,  che 
sono  bellissimi,3  et  sono  questi  cosi  trascritti  in  lettere 

1  For  the  full  text  of  these  passages,  see  Vitae  excellentium  Im- 
peratorum,  Book  xvm,  Chap.  I  and  xin. 

*  Agustln,  in  his  reply  of  April  11,  1567,  acknowledges  as  follows 
the  receipt  of  these  epigrams :  "  Molto  Magn.  et  Rev.  Sig.  Fulvio.  La 
vostra  a  me  carissima  con  li  Epigrammi  di  Homero,  et  Menandro  mi 
reed  grandissimo  piacere.  Li  versi  sono  belli  pure  non  egualmente. 
Li  duoi  primi  Epigrammi  di  Homero  avanzano  1'altri  duoi  di  Menan- 
dro, et  essi  al  terzo  di  Homero;  1'ultimo  mi  pare  il  terzo  di  Menandro. 
— Se  M.  Achille  Static,  6  altro  piu  felice  poeta  li  avra  tradotti, 
fatemene  parte." 

8 1  have  not  transcribed  the  epigrams  here  since  they  differ  only 
slightly  from  the  texts  as  published  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,  ed.  Boeckhius,  Vol.  m,  No.  6083  and  6092,  and  also  by 
G.  Kaibel,  Epigrammata  Graeca  ex  lapidus  conlecta,  Berlin,  1878, 
No.  1084  and  1085.  Orsini  adds  as  a  marginal  note  to  the  epigram 
on  Homer :  "  quest'  epigramma  fe  sotto  nome  di  Antipatro  nel  epi- 
grammatario,  perd  mutato  non  so  che."  This  version  may  be  seen 
in  the  Anthologia  Graeca  Epigrammatum  Palatine  cum  Planudea,. 
ed.  Stadtmueller,  Leipzig,  1899,  Vol.  n,  Part  I,  No.  4. 
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piccole,  con  li  quali  a  V.  S.  R.  bacio  di  cuore  le  mani. 
Da  Roma  a  18  di  Marzo  1567. 

Di  V.  8.  Illustre  et  Reverendissimo, 
servitore  affectissimo, 

FUL.  OESINO. 

IV1 

Illustrissimo  et  Reverendissimo  Signor  mio  colendissimo. 

Hauendo  inteso  da  un  gentilhuomo  Portughese  del  ben 
stare  di  V.  S.  Reverendissima  et  delli  suoi  studij,  et 
particolarmente  della  memoria  che  tiene  di  me  conforme 
all'  amore  che  io  le  ho  portato  sempre,  mi  sono  mosso  a 
scriuerle  questa  et  darle  conto  di  alcune  cose;  et  prima  le 
diro  che  li  fragmenti  de  Polybio  che  lei  mi  mando,  deueno 
a  questa  hora  essere  stampati,  con  la  gionta  di  molti  altri 
che  ho  raccolto  altroue,  et  saranno  insieme  con  molti  frag- 
menti simili  di  Dionysio,  Diodoro,  Appiano  et  Dione,  et 
sono  stati  emendati  da  me  in  piu  di  mille  luoghi,  come 
ella  uedra ;  et  intanto  gle  ne  mando  un  foglio  della  mostra, 
che  il  stampatore  mi  diede.  In  principio,  amiertirola 
che'l  libro  tutto,  con  piu  di  due  milia  emendationi  mie 
sopra  il  Polybio  stampato,  e  stampato  in  foglio  et  non  in 
8°  come  questa  mostra.  Secondo,  le  do  auuiso,  che  in 
Anuersa  sono  stampate  in  8°  le  mie  note  sopra  tutte  le 
opere  di  Cicerone,2  nelle  quali  non  e  foglio,  doue  non  sia 
nominata  V.  S.  ReverencUssima,  il  P.  Ottauio  et  ill 

JMs.  5781,  fol.  37-39. 

3  Orsini's  notes  to  the  works  of  Cicero,  a  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1579,  were  published  in  complete  form  by  Plantin  in  1581. 
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Faerno.1  Se  questo  libro  ella  non  ha,  io  gle  ne  mandaro 
uno.  Credo  che  le  piacera,  perche  ci  sono  molti  luoghi 
nuoui.  II  terzo  auuiso  che  le  do,  credo  le  sara  piu  grato 
di  tutti,  che  e  Phauer  fatto  stampare  in  Firente  il  frag- 
mento  di  Sex.  Pompeio,  nel  modo  che  lo  sta  nella  nostra 
libraria,  con  hauer  supplito  io  del  mio,  et  miglioratolo 
in  piu  di  due  milia  luoghi  doppo  il  Scaligero.  Ne  harrei 
mandato  uno  a  V.  S.  Reverendissima,  ma  per  esserci 
alcune  errori  della  stampa,  lo  fo  stampare  in  Roma,2  et 
subito  finito,  ne  daro  uno  all'agente  di  V.  S.  Reverendis- 
sima, la  quale,  son  sicuro  che  lo  uedera  uolentieri,  perche 
sebene  3 — esso,  non  ho  dubio  che  sieno  di  molti  errori,  et 
in  quelli  supplement,  io  habbia  molte  uolte  diuinato  male ; 
tuttavia,  come  ho  detto,  ui  saranno  migliorati  piu  di  due 
milia  luoghi  perfettessimi  a  mio  giuditio  et  di  quelli  che 
Fhanno  ueduto.  Queste  tre  cose  ho  uoluto  che  la  sappia 
per  hora.  In  materia  de  medaglie,  potrei  dire  a  Y.  S. 
Reverendissima  che  io  ho  fatto  di  acquisti  grandi,  di 
medaglie  Greche  rarissime  et  in  molta  copia,  et  cosi  ancora 
de  inscrittioni  polite  ed  esempi  buoni,  delle  quali  mando 
la  copia  d'una  tauoletta  di  bronzo,  trouata  questi  giorni 
in  Tiuoli,  con  la  testa  di  marmo  di  quel  L.  Cornelio  P re- 
tore,  la  quale  appare  piutosto  una  resposta  del  Pretore 

1  Gabriello   Faerno's  edition   of  Cicero's  Philippics  with  the  Pro 
Fonteio,  pro  Flacco  and  in  Pisonem  was  published  in  1563  and  his 
recension  of  Terence  in  1565.     His  celebrated  rendering  of  a  hundred 
Aesopian  fables  into  Latin  verse  was  published  in  1564.     He  died 
in  1561.     See  Sandys,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  n,  p.  148. 

2  For  this  edition  of  the  Farnese  fragment  of  Festus,  see  De  Nolhac, 
La  Bill,  de  F.  0.,  pp.  44-45.     Orsini  had  planned  to  have  this  work 
published  at  Florence,  but  dissatisfied  with  the  Florentine  printers, 
he  had  it  printed  by  Giorgio  Ferrari  at  Rome.     Scaliger  had  cor- 
rected in  many  places  the  edition  of  Agustfn,  which  appeared  in 
1559. 

8  The  next  word  is  illegible. 
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alii  Tiburtini,1  che  forma  di  S.  C.  et  desidero  intenderne 
il  parer  suo,  aecioche  si  possa  mettere  con  le  altre  diet — 
al  suo  libro  de  Legibus  et  Senatusconsultis.  Desidero 
grandemente  che  lei  mi  dica  quando  pensi  che  haueremo 
il  sup  dialogo  sopra  la  utilita  che  si  caua  dalle  medaglie 
et  che  uolume  sara,  perche  e  desideratissimo  da  tutti. 
Venne  qua  questa  primauera  il  figliolo  del  Bembo  et 
vende  tutto  il  studio  del  padre,  II  Cardinale  Farnese  corn- 
pro  medaglie  et  marmi :  io  molti  libri  et  in  spetie  il 
Terentio  et  il  Virgilio  in  lettere  maiuscule,  et  1'opere  del 
Petrarcha,  di  mano  deirautor,e,2  che  sono  tre  uolumi,  come 
intendo  che  lei  sa,  et  cosi  finisco  questa  con  baciarle  cor- 
dialmente  le  maiii.  Da  Roma  24  di  luglio  1581. 

Di  V.  S.  Reverendissima  et  Illustrissima, 
Affectissimo  servitore, 

FULUIO  OESIJSTO. 

Accompanying  the  letter  is  a  passage  of  the  Life  of 
Plato,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Book  in,  39,  beauti- 
fully transcribed  and  commented  on  as  follows  by  Orsini. 
The  text  is  practically  the  same  as  that  found  in  the 
printed  editions. 

1  This   tablet,   a  copy  of  which  accompanies   this   letter,  was   be- 
queathed by  Orsini  to  the  Capitol  Museum.     See  Pierre  de  Nolhac, 
Les  Collections  d'Antiquites  de  Fulvio  Orsini,  Melanges  d'Arche"ologie 
et  d'Histoire,  Rome,  1884,  pp.  179-80. 

2  These   famous   manuscripts   of  Terence   and  Virgil   were  bought 
from  Bembo  after  considerable  correspondence  in  the  spring  of  1579. 
On  March  4,  1581,  Orsini  gained  possession  of  the  celebrated  auto- 
graph manuscript  of  Petrarch's  Canzoniere,  which  Bembo  had  used 
to  establish  the  text  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  1501.     See  de  Nolhac, 
La  Bill,  de  F.  0.,  pp.  416-17  and  100-103.     In  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 10,  1581,  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  VII,  p.  262,  Agustfn  congratulated  his 
friend  on  his  new  acquisitions.     "  Belli  esemplari  di  Vergilio,  Ter- 
entio, et  Petrarca  che  furono  del  Bembo,  mi  rallegro  con  V.  S.  che 
siano  divenuti  vostri  domestici  col  resto  del  suo  studio." 
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Reverendissimo  Monsignore.  II  luogo  e  copiato  secondo 
che  sta  nel  libro  antico,  che  ne  li  stampati  mancano  queste 
note,  cosi  nei  Greci,  come  ne  li  tradotti  in  Latino. 
L'o/SoXo?1  7re/?£e0-T£7fiei/o9,  e  stato  cancellato  nel  libro  a 
penna,  da  qualchuno  che  non  1'intendeua  per  auuentura; 
pure  ui  sono  remasti  i  segni  che  mostrano  che  fosse  in 
questa  forma  .  ^  :  Quel  Frate  Ambrosio 2  che  fece  latino 
questo  autore,  coine  potra  uedere  V.  S.  R.,  traduce  molto 
male  questo  luogo.  Et  le  bascio  le  mani. 

Di  V.  S.  Reverendissima, 

Servitore  affectissimo, 

FULTJIO  ORSINO. 

The  following  Epistula  Praetoris  ad  Tiburtes,  discussed 
by  Orsini  and  Agustin  in  their  correspondence,  also  ac- 
companies this  letter,  fol.  37.  It  was  first  published  by 
Orsini  in  1583  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  Vol.  i,  p.  107. 

L.  COBNELIVS.  CN.  F.  PR.   SEN.  CONS.  A.  D.  III.   NONAS.   MAIAS.   SVB.  AEDE.  KASTOBVS 

SCB.  ADF.  A.  MANLIVS.  A.  F.  SEX  IVUVS.  L.   POSTVMIS.   8.  F 

QUOD   TEIBVRTES   V.   F.      QVIBVSQUE.   DE.   BEBV&.   VOS.   PVBGAVISTIS.   EA.    SENATV8 
ANIMVM.  ADVOBTIT.  ITA.  VTEI.  AEQVOM.  FVIT.   NOSQUE.  EA.   ITA.  AVDIVEBAMVS 
VT.   VOS.   DEIXSISTIS.   VOBEIS.   NONTIATA.   ESSE.   EA.   NOS.   ANIMVM.    NOSTBVM 
NON.   IN.   DOVCEBAMVS.   ITA.   FACTA.   ESSE.   PBOPTEB.  EA.    QUOD.   SCIBAMVS 
EA.  VOS.  MEBITO.  NOSTBO.    FACEBE.    NON.   POTVISSE.    NEQUE.   VOS.   DIQNOS.   ESSE 
QUEI.   EA.   FACEBETIS.   NEQUE.  ID.   VOBEIS.   NEQUE.   BEI.   POPLICAE.   VOSTBAE 
OITILE.   ESSE.   FACEBE.   ET.  POSTQVAM.   VOSTBA.  -VEBBA.   SENATVS.   AVDIVIT 
TANTO.  MAGIS.  ANIMVM.  NOSTBVM.  IN.  DOVCIMVS.  ITA.  VTEI.  ANTE 
ABBITBABAMVB.   DE.   EIEIS.   BEBVS.    SENATVEI.   PVBGATI.   ESTIS    CBEDIMVS.   VOSQVE 
ANIMVM.  VOSTBVM.  IN.  DOVCEBE.   OPOBTET.  ITEM.  VOS.  POPVLO 
BOMANO.  PVBGATOS.  FOBE. 


1  o/3o\6s  should  be  <5/3e\6s. 

2  The  reference  is  to  Ambrogio  Travereari  (1386-1439) 
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The  following  note  accompanies  the  inscription: 
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"  Questa  tauoletta  e  di  metallo,  assai  antica,  dai  pelli  in 
marmo  d'un  senatus  consulto  mio  sopra  li  Lud.  seculari, 
fatto  nel  tempo  di  Augusto,  credo  che  V.  S.  Keverendis- 
sima  n'habbia  relatione  dal  quel  Chiaccone,  pero  non  ne 
dico  altro  in  questa." 

J.   P.  WlCKEESHAM   CRAWFORD. 


XXIII.  -THE   AUTHOKSHIP  OF   A    WARNING 
FOE   FAIR    WOMEN 

A  Warning  for  Fair  Women  was  published  anonymously 
in  1599,  with  the  statement  on  the  title-page  that  it  had  been 
"  lately  diuerse  times  acted  by  the  right  Honorable  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  Seruants."  The  attribution  of  the  play 
by  Edward  Phillips  to  John  Lyly  is  too  absurd  for  serious 
consideration.1  Almost  as  absurd  is  Collier's  attribution 
of  the  play  to  Shakespeare.2  Fleay  suggested  Thomas 
Lodge,3  though  not  without  hesitation,  for  he  adds  the 
warning :  "  I  cannot  state  too  emphatically  that  any  attri- 
bution of  this  play  to  Lodge  is  conjectural,  and  founded 
less  on  positive  evidence  than  on  the  method  of  exhaus- 
tion." The  "method"  referred  to  is  thus  explained: 
"  The  other  writers  for  the  Chamberlain's  men  at  this 
time  were  Shakespeare  and  Jonson.  Objectors  to  my 
hypothesis  of  Lodge's  authorship  may  adopt  one  of  these, 
or  (the  usual  resource)  imagine  some  unknown  playwright 
not  elsewhere  heard  of."  But  Lodge  was  probably  not 
engaged  in  play-writing  at  this  time ;  so  that  according  to 

1  Theatrum  Poetarum  (1675),  p.  113.  Phillip's  attributions  of 
anonymous  plays  were  usually  due  to  his  misunderstanding  of  certain 
early  catalogues  of  plays.  Winstanley,  in  The  Lives  of  the  Most 
Famous  English  Poets  (1687),  p.  98,  blindly  repeats,  as  was  his 
custom,  the  attribution  of  Phillips.  The  attribution  was  again  re- 
peated by  Wood,  Athence  Oxonienses,  1691  (ed.  Bliss,  1813,  I,  p.  676). 
Bond,  in  his  edition  of  Lyly,  does  not  discuss  the  attribution;  appar- 
ently he  regarded  it  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

a  Hist.  Eng.  Dram.  Poet.,  m,  pp.  52-4;  n,  p.  441.  Collier,  however, 
felt  sure  of  his  attribution.  Of  one  scene  he  says :  "  Aut  Shake- 
speare, aut  diabolus." 

'Biog.  Chron.  Eng.  Drama,  n,  pp.  54-5.  Cf.  also  his  Chron.  Hist, 
of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Wm.  Shak.,  pp.  35,  136,  297. 
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Fleay's  "  method  "  we  should  be  forced  to  choose  between 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson. 

Naturally  Fleay's  conjecture  has  not  been  favorably 
received  by  scholars.1  Professor  Ward,  in  his  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Literature,  i,  p.  418,  sees  "  no  sufficient 
reason  for  noticing  "  such  a  "  conjectural  attribution  to 
Lodge  "  of  a  play  which  hardly  falls  "  within  the  period 
of  his  ascertained  dramatic  activity  " ;  and  the  writers  in 
The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  entirely 
ignore  it.  After  a  prolonged  study  of  A  Warning,  and 
a  comparison  of  it  with  the  extant  plays  of  Lodge,  I  can 
discover  no  points  of  similarity  either  in  manner  or  in 
spirit.  To  me  the  attribution  to  Lodge  seems  quite  as 
improbable  as  the  attribution  to  Lyly. 

Thus,  the  three  persons  hitherto  suggested  for  the  au- 
thorship of  the  play  fail  to  satisfy,  and  none  has  been 
even  tentatively  accepted  by  scholars.  Yet  A  Warning 
assuredly  was  written  by  a  dramatist  of  ability  and 
experience.  Its  editor,  Richard  Simpson,  says : 2  "It  is 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  a  whole  class  of  plays, 
those,  namely,  which  dramatize  murders  " ;  and  Professor 
Ward  (C.  H.  E.  L.,  vr,  p.  109)  describes  it  as  "  a  notable 
play  of  its  kind."  No  inexperienced  hand  could  have 
turned  the  thin  and  dull  pamphlet  of  1573  3  into  such  a 
well-constructed  and  effective  tragedy.  We  must,  I  take 


1  Schelling,  in  his  Elizabethan  Drama,  I,  p.  346,  says :  "  This  play 
has  been  attributed,  solely  on  internal  evidence,  to  Lodge,"  by  M.  E. 
N.  Fraser,  in  am  unpublished  thesis,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1898.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  "  internal  evidence  "  here  re- 
ferred to :  Qy.  for  "  internal "  Schelling  meant  to  say  "  external,'" 
i.  e.,  Fleay's  argument. 

*The  School  of  Shakespeare,  II,  p.  211. 

*A  Brief  Discourse  of  the  Late  Murther  of  Master  George  Saun- 
ders,  London,  1573. 
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it,  look  for  the  author  among  the  better  known  playwrights 
of  1595-8. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  has  suggested  as  the 
author  of  the  play  the  versatile  and  industrious  Thomas 
Hey  wood.  Yet  on  reading  A  Warning  immediately  after 
a  year's  close  study  of  Heywood's  works,  I  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  responsible  for  its  composition.  Of  Hey- 
wood's life  at  this  early  period  we  know  little,  and  that 
little  we  are  forced  to  glean  from  Henslowe's  Diary.  Mr. 
Greg,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Diary,  under  "  Hey- 
wood,"  says  (p.  284)  :  "  He  was  probably  employed  as 
a  writer  by  the  Admiral's  men  as  early  as  1594.  He  is 
first  mentioned  as  an  author  14/29  Oct.  1596  when  Hens- 
lowe  lent  certain  of  the  Admiral's  men  305.  l  for  hawodes 
bocke.'  He  was  again  writing  for  the  same  company  in 
the  winter  of  1598-9."  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  he 
did  not  become  a  regular  actor  for  the  Admiral's  men  until 
March  25,  1598,  when  he  bound  himself  to  Henslowe  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  Possibly  before  that  date  he  was 
free  to  sell  a  play  to  any  other  company ;  it  is  even  possible 
that  his  relations  with  Shakespeare's  company  led  Hens- 
lowe to  engage  him  in  a  regular  capacity.  At  any  rate, 
if  enough  internal  evidence  is  produced  to  show  that 
Heywood,  in  all  likelihood,  wrote  A  Warning,  no  very 
serious  objection  can  be  raised  from  the  rather  slender 
information  we  have  concerning  his  relations  with  Hens- 
lowe before  1598. 

My  reasons — at  least  such  reasons  as  are  tangible  and 
can  be  put  on  paper — for  believing  that  Heywood  wrote 
A  Warning  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  1597-8,  Heywood  was  an  experienced  play- 
wright, well  able  to  turn  the  meagre  prose  pamphlet  of 
The  Late  Murther  of  Master  George  Saunders  into  so 
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good  a  drama  as  A  Warning.  He  had  already  written 
several  successful  plays,  including  the  Ages.,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  handling  domestic  tragedy  was  shortly 
to  he  revealed  in  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

2.  The  play  belongs  to  a  type — the  domestic  drama — 
in  which  Heywood  was  peculiarly  at  home.     The  Rev. 
Ronald  Bayne,   writing  in   The   Cambridge  History   of 
English  Literature,  v,  p.  362,  says  of  A  Warning:  "  It  is 
so  steeped  in  English  lower  class  sentiment  and  feeling 
that  it  will  always  possess  interest  and  value."     Now  it  is 
precisely  this  element  that  Heywood  contributed  in  full 
measure  to  his   plays.     On  this  point   another  scholar, 
Professor  Ward,  in  the  same  volume  (C.  H.  E.  L.t  vi,  pp. 
107-8)  says:  "  In  a  period  of  the  national  history  when 
the  middle  classes  were  beginning  to  assert  themselves  in 
the  social  system  of  the  country  ...  it  could  hardly  be 
but  that  room  should  have  been  found  in  the  drama  for 
exposition  of  the  middle  class  point  of  view,  middle  class 
morality  and  middle  class  humanity.  .  .  .  Shakespeare, 
whose  muse  was  at  home  on  the  throne  of  kings,  in  the 
strife  of  battlefields,  or  in  communion  with  nature  in 
her  moods  of  elemental  agitation  or  of  woodland  calm  .  .  . 
was  not  responsive  to  this  movement,  and,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  very  imperfectly  aware  of  it.  .  .  Jonson,  and 
his  school  —  including  Middleton  —  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  such  griefs  and  their  agents  or  victims  from  the 
point  of  view  of  critical  superiority.  .  .  .     Heywood,  in 
many  ways  specially  attracted  and  suited  to  this  genre, 
is  the  only  Elizabethan  dramatist  of  note  who  attained  to 
eminence  in  it."     Thus  in  its  full  and  sympathetic  reve- 
lation of  lower  class  sentiment  and  feeling,  A  Warning 
bears  the  stamp  of  Heywood's  peculiar  genius. 

3.  The  style  of  A   Warning  is  throughout  strongly 
suggestive  of  Heywood.     There  is  the  same  general  level 
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of  excellence,  the  same  easy-flowing,  though  rarely  in- 
spired, blank  verse,  the  same  lack  of  rich  or  violent  ima- 
gery, or  of  attempts  at  the  Marlovian  "  mighty  line." 
It  is  hard  to  be  specific  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  I  appeal, 
however,  with  confidence  to  students  of  Heywood,  who, 
I  am  sure,  will  recognize  in  A  Warning  the  even  flow  of 
the  "prose  Shakespeare. " 

Certain  tricks  of  style  can  be  more  readily  pointed  to, 
such  as  frequent  patches  of  rhyme,  the  free  mixture  of 
prose  and  verse,  the  fondness  for  balance  and  for  euphu- 
istic  passages.  Compare  the  patch  of  rhyme  in  A  Warn- 
ing, i,  242-272,  with  similar  patches  in  any  of  Heywood's 
earlier  plays.  ]STote  the  euphuistic  coloring  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  A  Warning  (i,  471-475)  : 1 

If  he  be  firm,  she's  fair;  if  he  bountiful 
She's  beautiful;  if  he  loyal,  she's  lovely; 
If  he  in  all  the  city  for  'a  man 
Be  the  most  absolute,  she  in  all  the  world 
Is  for  a  woman  the  most  excellent. 

Again  (i,  154-5)  : 

Let  your  good  nature  hide 
The  blame  of  my  bad  nurture. 

Heywood  is  childishly  fond  of  such  balancing  with 
alliteration.  Still  more  artificial  and  complicated  is  the 
following  passage  in  A  Warning  (n,  752-59)  : 

If  you  can  crave  it  of  me  with  a  tongue 

That  hath  not  bin  prophande  with  wicked  vowes, 

1  Here,  and  throughout  this  paper,  the  numerals  refer  to  the  acts 
and  lines  in  Richard  Simpson's  edition  of  A  Warning,  in  The  School 
of  Shakespeare,  1878,  vol.  n.  The  numerals  after  the  plays  of  Hey- 
wood refer  to  the  volumes  and  pages  in  Pearson's  reprint  of  Hey- 
wood, 6  vols.,  1874;  those  after  H.  M.  (7.,  to  the  pages  in  Hazlitt's 
Dodsley,  vol.  ix;  those  after  Captives,  to  the  pages  in  Bullen's  Old 
Plays,  vol.  IV. 
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Or  think  it  in  a  heart  did  never  harbour 

Pretence  of  murther,  or  put  forth  a  hand 

As  not  contaminate  with  shedding  bloud, 

Then  will  I  willingly  graunt  your  request; 

But  oh!  your  hand,  your  heart,  your  tongue,  and  eye, 

Are  all  presenters  of  my  misery! 

Heywood    amuses   himself   in   a   similar   way   in  Loves 
Mistress   (v,  pp.   117-8) : 

I  never  saw  his  face,  know  not  his  shape, 

Yet  have  I  touched  his  eyes,  and  felt  his  hands, 

Oft  have  I  kissed  his  cheeks,  more  oft  his  lips; 

Eyes,  hands,  lips,  cheeks,  and  face  so  charmed  my  touch 

That  I  have  sworn,  save  his,  there  were  none  such. 

Again  in  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (v,  p.  327) : 

I  am  mad,  and  know  not  at  what, 

I  could  swagger,  but  know  not  with  whom, 

I  am  at  odds  with  myself,  and  know  not  why, 

I  shall  be  pacified,  and  cannot  tell  when, 

I  would  faine  have  a  wife,  but  cannot  tell  where, 

I  would  fasten  on  Luce,  but  cannot  tell  how. 

How,  where,  when,  why,  whom,  what — 

Feeding  sure  makes  me  lean,  and  fasting  fat. 

See  also  How  a  Man  May  Choose  (ed.  Haz.  Dod.,  pp. 
38-9). 

Again,  Heywood  is  fond  of  filling  up  a  line  with  repe- 
tition : 

Stabs,  hangs,  impoisons,  smothers,  cutteth  throats. 

— Warning,  I,  44. 
Scale,  batter,  mount,  assault,  sack,  and  deface. 

— B.  A.  (m,  p.  223). 
Fire,  vengeance,  blood,  death,  murder,  spoil,  and  rape. 

—LA.  (in,  p.  389). 
Disgrac't,  despis'd,  discarded,  and  cast  off. 

— W.  W.  H.  (v,  p.  330). 

Such  tricks  of  style  could  be  further  illustrated;  but  the 
space  is  not  at  my  disposal,  and  the  reader  may  easily 
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mark   them    for   himself.     The    numerous    parallels    in 
phraseology  I  have  recorded  under  section  9. 

4.  The  choruses,  perhaps  the  most  original  and  striking 
feature  of  A  Warning,  suggest  the  choruses  in  Heywood's 
early  plays.  In  these  plays,  as  in  A  Warning,  the  Chorus 
appears  at  certain  intervals  to  comment  on  the  action,  to 
introduce  and  explain  the  dumb  shows,  and  to  help  along 
the  play  by  narration.  In  manner,  the  choruses  of  A 
Warning  and  of  Heywood's  plays  are  almost  identical. 
The  Chorus  speaks  first,  then  announces  the  dumb  show: 

As  by  this  following  shew  shall  more  appeare. 

— Warning,  II,  880. 

We  will  make  bold  to  explaine  it  in  dumbe  show. 

— Four  P.  (n,  p.  176). 

Now  of  his  death  the  generall  intent 
Thus  Tragedie  doth  to  your  eyes  present. 

— Warning,  n,  409-10. 

What  happen'd  them  if  your  desire  to  know, 
To  cut  off  words,  we'll  act  it  in  dumb  show. 

— F.  M.  W.  (n,  p.  387). 

After  explaining  the  dumb  show,  the  Chorus  suggests 
to  the  imagination  of  the  audience  part  of  the  story  that 
the  playwright  chooses  to  omit.  Thus : 

Suppose  him  on  the  water  now,  for  Woolwich, 

For  secret  business  with  his  bosom  friend; 

From  thence,   as  fatal  destiny  conducts  him, 

To  Mary-Cray,  by  some  occasion  call'd. — Warning,  n,  397-400. 

Imagine  now  these  Princes  under  saile, 

Stearing  their  course  as  far  as  high-rear'd  Troy. 

—B.  A.    (m,  p.  203). 

Thinke  Jupiter  return'd  to  Greet  in  hast. — G.  A.  (m,  p.  71). 
Imagine  Bess  and  Spencer  under  sail. — F.  M.  W.  (n,  p.  386). 
Suppose  her  .  .  . — F.  M.  W.    (n,  p.  319). 
Your  suppositions  now  must  lend  us  aid. — 8.  A.  (in,  p.  97). 
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Moreover,  the  objective  attitude  assumed  by  the  Chorus 
towards  the  play  (with  frequent  references  to  "  acts/7 
"scenes,"  "curtains,"  etc.)  is  similar: 


Yet  what  I  am  I  will  not  let  you  know 

Until  my  next  ensuing  scene  shall  show. — Warning,  i,  90-1. 

Must  help  to  fill  the  sceane. — Warning,  u,  884. 

Now  Meleager  next  must  fill  our  stage. — B.  A.    (m,  p.  184). 

For  from  their  fortunes  all  our  Scene  must  grow. 

— Four  P.  (n,  p.  176). 

But  now  we  come  unto  the  dismal  act. — Warning,  n,  6. 
Our  last  act  comes. — B.  A.  (m,  p.  239). 

And  in  these  sable  curtains  shut  we  up 

The  comic  entrance  to  our  direful  play. — Warning,  u,  7-8. 

Now  do  we  draw  the  curtain  of  our  scene 
To  speak  of  Shore  and  his  fair  wife  again. 

— K.   Ed.   IV.    (I,   p.    119). 

5.  The  pronounced  objection  that  the  playwright  had 
to  his  theme  is  significant.  He  did.  not  approve  of  the 
material  he  was  dramatizing  (it  may  well  have  been 
an  assigned  task),  and  he  humbly  apologizes  for  it.  At 
the  outset  he  says  (i,  87)  :  v 

I  sigh  to  think  my  subject  too  well  known. 
And  at  the  end,  he  confesses  the  deficiencies  in  his  play  r 

F3'' «;"'?*"  ;': 

The  reason  is,  that  now  of  truth  I  sing, 
And  should  I  adde,  or  else  diminish  aught, 
Many  of  these  spectators  then  could  say 
I  have  committed  error  in  my  play. 
Bear  with  this  true  and  home-borne  Tragedy, 
Yeelding  so  slender  argument  and  scope 
To  build  a  matter  of  importance  on. 

This  peculiar  attitude  towards  the  subject — the  editor 
of  the  play  calls  especial  attention  to  it — a*,  once  sug- 
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gested  to  me  Heywood,  who  on  one  other  occasion  (and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  only  one)  made  use  of  a  similar  theme. 
In  The  Witches  of  Lancashire  *  he  celebrated  "  a  true 
and  home-born"  theme  that  had  been  the  subject  of  prose 
pamphlets ;  and  to  his  audience  he  apologizes  in  the  same 
way  (n,  p.  169)  : 

Corrantoes  failing,  and  no  foot  post  late 

Possessing  us  with  Newes  of  forraine  State, 

No  accidents  abroad  worthy  Relation 

Arriving  here,  we  are  forc'd  from  our  owne  Nation 

To  ground  the  Scene  that's  now  in  agitation. 

The  Project  unto  many  here  well  knowne; 

Those  Witches  the  fat  Taylor  brought  to  Towne. 

An  Argument  so  thin,  persons  so  low, 

Can  neither  yield  much  matter,  nor  great  show. 

Expect  no  more  than  can  from  such  be  rais'd; 

So  may  the  Scene  pass  pardon'd  though  not  prais'd. 

Heywood's  opinion  of  what  constituted  proper  argu- 
ment for  a  drama  (given  in  his  Prologue  to  A  Challenge 
for  Beauty),  has,  perhaps,  some  significance  in  connection 
wtih  the  two  apologies  quoted  above: 

For  where  before  great  Patriots,  Dukes  and  Kings 
Presented   for   some  high  facinorous  things, 
Were  the  Stage-Subject;  now  we  strive  to  fly 
In  their  low  pitch  who  never  could  soar  high.  .  .  . 
I  only  wish  that  they  would  sometimes  bend 
To  memorize  the  valours  of  such  men 
Whose  very  names  might  dignifie  the  Pen. 

Exactly  this  he  had  been  doing  in  the  Ages,  written 
immediately  before  A  Warning;  and  this  he  strove  to  do 
in  most  of  his  plays. 

6.     A  Warning  is  conspicuous  for  its  sincere  and  whole- 

1  The  play  was  slightly  touched  up  by  Richard  Brome  for  a  re- 
vival. For  Brome's  small  share  in  the  play,  see  C.  E.  Andrews,  in 
Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  June,  1913,  vol.  xxvm,  p.  163. 
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some  Christianity.  A  certain  amount  of  goodly  admo- 
nition might  be  expected  from  the  theme  of  "  a  cruel  and 
unnatural  murther  " ;  and  the  prose  pamphlet  that  the 
play  dramatizes  records  the  penitence  of  the  guilty  parties 
before  their  execution.  Yet  the  playwright  goes  beyond 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  his  sympathy  and  earnest- 
ness. We  feel  that  he  was  genuinely  interested  in  the 
salvation  of  his  characters.  Such  naive  piety  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Heywood,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  of  any 
other  Elizabethan  playwright.1  Mr.  Bullen  speaks  of  "  the 
charm  of  that  hearty  i  Christianism  ?  which  is  never  absent 
from  Heywood's  work."  It  is  present  in  abundance  in 
A  Warning.  Such  passages  as  the  following  may  readily 
be  matched  in  the  plays  of  Heywood :  2 

Yet  God  is  greater  than  thy  conscience, 
And  he  can  save  when  al  the  world  condemns. 

— Warning,  n,  1250-1. 

And  yet  we  may  obtaine  forgivenes, 

If  we  wil  seeke  it  at  our  Saviour's  hands. 

But  if  we  wilfully  shut  up  our  hearts 

Against  the  holy  spirit  that  knockes  for  entrance.  .  .  . 

— Warning,  u,  1577-80. 

Allied  to  this  "  hearty  Christianism  "  is  the  custom  of 
using  Biblical  quotations  and  imagery.3  For  example : 

He  doth  stand 

Like  to  an  Angel  with  a  firy  sworde 

To  barre  mine  entrance  at  that  fatall  door. 

— Warning,  n,  717-718. 

1  It  is  noticeably  absent  in  Shakespeare. 

fl  See,  for  example,  the  concluding  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jane  Shore 
(K.  Ed.  IV.),  or  the  repentant  scenes  in  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness. 

8  See  my  article,  "  Thomas  Heywood  and  How  a  Man  may  Choose 
a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad,"  in  Englische  Studien,  XLV,  p.  43. 
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Youre  soule  shall  finde  a  place 

In  Abraham's  bosome. — Warning,  n,  1610-1611. 

'Twill  raise  up  to  you 

A  crowne  of  glory  in  another  world. — Warning,  u,  1614-1615. 

7.  The  wholesome  personality  of  Heywood  may  be 
discovered  in  almost  every  scene  in  the  play.  The  prose 
pamphlet  gives  no  indication  as  to  the  character  of  San- 
ders, the  London  merchant ;  yet  the  play  endows  him  with 
all  those  fine  qualities  which  Heywood  gives  to  the  class. 
For  example,  Sanders  says  (Warning,  i,  517-18)  : 

I  do  not  use,  thou  know'st,  to  break  my  word, 
Much  less  my  bond. 

Cf.  Heywood,  7.  K.  N.  M.  (i,  p.  252)  : 

Her.      You  keep  your  word. 
Oresham.     Else  should  I  ill  deserve 

The  title  that  I  wear;  a  merchant's  tongue 
Should  not  strike  false.1 

Again,  in  the  playwright's  treatment  of  George  Browne, 
the  murderer  of  the  unsuspecting  Sanders,  we  detect  the 
personality  of  Heywood.  The  pamphlet  concerns  itself 
mainly  with  narrating  his  crime,  but  the  play  lays  em- 
phasis upon  the  nobler  qualities  in  Browne's  nature,  and 
the  sufferings  of  that  better  nature  outraged  by  this  one 
crime.  As  the  editor  of  The  Warning  puts  it :  "  The 
playwright  (or  some  one  having  a  hand  in  the  play)  has 
contrived  to  give  several  touches  to  the  chief  character, 
Browne,  which  tend  to  the  making  of  that  character  a  hero 
of  Tragedy  rather  than  a  mere  malefactor — a  process  more 
completely — indeed,  quite  completely,  and  most  sublimely 

"Cf.  also: 

You  are  a  souldier,  and  a  gentleman. 

And  should  speak  all  truth.         — F.  M.  W.    (u,  p.  408). 
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— exemplified  in  the  character  of  Macbeth."  A  much 
closer  parallel  than  Macbeth  would  be  Heywood's 
Dalavill,  in  The  English  Traveller,  or  Wendol,  in  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness.  In  a  lower  degree,  the 
same  qualities  are  noticeable  in  Heywood's  other  villains, 
for  example  in  Sextus,  of  The  Rape  of  Lucn&ce,  in 
Edward,  who  wronged  Jane  Shore,  in  King  Edward  IV., 
or  in  Lord  Averne,  who  murdered  Friar  John  in  The 
Captives. 

Again,  one  discovers  Heywood  the  man  in  the  wonder- 
fully sympathetic  picture  of  childhood,  in  A  Warning,  n, 
683-732.  Compare  this  with  Heywood's  representation 
of  a  small  boy  in  I.  K.  N.  M.  (i,  pp.  219-20).  Observe 
that  in  each  case  the  boy  addresses  the  strange  man  as 
"  Gaffer  " ;  that  the  man  addresses  the  boy  as  "  sweet 
boy  "  and  "  pretty  boy " ;  that  in  each  case  there  is  a 
reference  to  whipping  ("  Youle  be  ierkt " — Warning,  n> 
724;  "  I  shall  be  soundly  whipt  "—I.  K.  N.  M.,  p.  219)  ; 
and  that  in  each  case  a  childish  bribe  is  offered. 

Outside  of  character  portrayal,  too,  the  wholesome  per- 
sonality of  Heywood  is  to  be  discovered.  Note,  for  ex- 
ample, the  idea  of  hospitality: 

Gent.    Sir,  this  house  of  yours;  you  come  but  to  your  own; 
And  what  else  I  call  mine  is  wholly  yours, 
So  much  I  do  endear  your  love,  sweet  Master  Sanders. 

— Warning,  n,  72-4. 

This  conception  of  hospitality  is  characteristic  of  Hey- 
wood: 

Sir,  a  word  with  you: 
I  know  you,  sir,  to  be  a  Gentleman 
In  all  things;  your  possibilities  but  mean; 
Please  you  to  use  my  table,  and  my  purse, 
They  are  yours. — W.  K.  K.   (n,  p.  104). 
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Call  my  house  your  own 

And  all  I  have,  sweet  lady,  at  your  will. 

—K.Ed.  IV.    (i,  p.  149). 
I  would  have  you 

Think  this  your  home,  free  as  your  father's  house 
And  to  command  it,  as  the  Master  on't; 
Call  boldly  here,  and  entertain  your  friends 
As  in  your  own  possessions. — Eng.  T.    ( iv,  p.  10 )  .* 

8.  Certain  anecdotes  are  told  in  A  Warning  to  illus- 
trate the  idea  that  "  murder  will  out."  These  anecdotes 
reappear  with  fuller  details  in  Heywood's  Apology  for 
Actors,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nowhere  else.2  I  quote 
first  from  A  Warning,  n,  1062-1066: 

I  have  heard  it  told,  that  digging  up  a  grave, 
Wherein  a  man  had  twenty  yeeres  bin  buryed, 
By  finding  of  a  naile  knockt  in  the  scalpe, 
By  due  enquiry  who  was  buried  there, 
The  murther  yet  at  length  did  come  to  light. 

Heywood,  who  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  story,  tells  it  in  full.  I  quote  a  part  of  his  nar- 
rative :  3 

In  this  agony  she  some  few  days  languished,  and  on  a  time,  as 
certaine  of  her  well  disposed  neighbours  came  to  comfort  her,  one 
amongst  the  rest  being  church-warden:  to  him  the  sexton  posts, 
to  tell  him  of  a  strange  thing  happening  to  him  in  the  ripping 
up  of  a  grave:  See  here  (quoth  he)  what  I  have  found;  and  shewes 
them  a  faire  skull,  with  a  great  nayle  pierst  quite  through  the 
braine-pan:  But  we  cannot  conjecture  to  whom  it  should  belong, 
nor  how  long  it  hath  laine  in  the  earth,  the  grave  being  confused, 
and  the  flesh  consumed.  At  the  report  of  this  accident,  the  woman, 
out  of  the  trouble  of  her  afflicted  conscience,  discovered  a  former 
murder;  for  12  yeares  ago,  by  driving  that  nayle  into  that  skull, 
being  the  head  of  her  husband,  she  had  treacherously  slaine  him. 

1  Cf .  also  Heywood,  IV,  p.  67 ;  iv,  p.  68. 

•  Shakespeare's  vague  reference  in  Hamlet,  n,  ii  may  be  a  recol- 
lection of  one  of  the  anecdotes  in  A  Warning. 

•  Shakespeare  Society  Publications,  1841,  p.  59. 
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In  A  Warning,  n,  1076-87,  appears  also  the  following 
anecdote : 

He  tell  you,  sir,  one  more  to  quite  your  tale. 

A  woman  that  had  made  away  her  husband, 

And  sitting  to  behold  a  tragedy, 

At  Linne,1  a  towne  in  Norfolke, 

Acted  by  Players  travelling  that  way, — 

Wherein  a  woman  that  had  murtherd  hers 

Was  ever  haunted  with  her  husband's  ghost, 

The  passion  written  by  a  feeling  pen, 

And  acted  by  a  good  tragedian, — 

She  was  so  mooved  with  the  sight  thereof, 

As  she  cryed  out,  '  the  play  was  made  by  her/ 

And  openly  confess [ed]   her  husband's  murder. 

This  story,  too,  reappears  in  Hey  wood's  Apology  with 
fuller  details :  2 

At  Lin,  in  Norfolke,  the  then  Earl  of  Sussex  players  acting  the 
old  History  of  Feyer  Francis,  and  presenting  a  woman  who,  in- 
satiately  doting  on  a  yong  gentleman,  (the  more  securely  to  enjoy 
his  affection^  mischievously  and  secretly  murdered  her  husband, 
whose  ghost  haunted  her;  and,  at  divers  times  in  her  most  solitary 
and  private  contemplations,  in  most  horrid  and  feareful  shapes, 
appeared  and  stood  before  her.  As  this  was  acted,  a  towne's-woman 
(till  then  of  good  estimation  and  report)  finding  her  conscience 
(at  this  presentment)  extremely  troubled,  suddenly  skritched  and 
cried  out,  Oh!  my  husband,  my  husband!  I  see  the  ghost  of  my 
husband  fiercely  threatning  and  menacing  me!  At  which  shrill  and 
unexpected  outcry,  the  people  about  her,  moov'd  to  a  strange  amaze- 
ment, inquired  the  reason  of  her  clamour,  when  presently,  un-urged, 
she  told  them  that  seven  yeares  ago  she,  to  be  possest  of  such  a 
gentleman  ( meaning  him ) ,  had  poysoned  her  husband. 

The  author  of  A  Warning  tells  a  third  story  to  illustrate 
the  strange  ways  in  which  murder  comes  to  light;  but 
since  this  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre,  Hey- 
wood  can  make  no  use  of  it  in  his  Apology  for  Actors. 

1  /.  e.,  King's  Lynne. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  57-8. 
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Of  course  these  stories,  and  others,  may  have  been  known 
to  the  actors  and  playwrights,  but  the  reappearance  of 
both  of  these  together,  and  in  the  same  versions,  lends 
considerable  probability  to  the  assignment  of  the  play  to 
lieywood. 

9.  Finally,  in  minute  details  of  composition — ways  of 
thinking,  sentence  structure,  and  those  colorless  phrases 
that  go  into  the  make-up  of  sentences — the  close  student 
of  Heywood  will,  I  think,  feel  the  presence  of  that  writer's 
"  hand  and  head."  If  there  are  not  many  striking  paral- 
lelisms in  thought  and  phrase,  the  reader  must  remember 
that  the  playwright  was  engaged  in  turning  "  true  "  events 
into  dramatic  form.  A  study  of  the  prose  pamphlet  shows 
that  he  so  keenly  felt  his  duty  to  present  the  facts  truly 
that  he  gave  his  inventive  genius  very  little  liberty. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  Heywood  (if  he  be  the  author) 
had  no  chance  to  introduce  his  favorite  comic  character, 
the  clownish  servant,  and  the  sort  of  humor  that  accom- 
panied this  type. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  together  some  evidence  of  Heywood's  style.  That 
most  of  the  phrases  I  quote  appear  in  the  works  of  other 
writers,  is  of  little  moment.  The  significant  fact  is  that 
all  of  these  phrases  appear  in  both  A  Warning  and  in  the 
acknowledged  plays  of  Heywood.  I  may  add  that  none  of 
them,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  appears  in  the  two  ac- 
knowledged plays  of  Lodge. 

Here  Mistress  Drury  this  same  ring  is  yours, 
Wear't  for  my  sake. — Warning,  I,  241-2. 

Here's  a  ring,  weare't  for  my  sake. — W.  H.  H.  (v,  p.  287). 

Browne.    Heark  ye,   my  friend, 

Are  not  you  servant  unto  Mistress  Drury? 

Rob.        Yes,  indeed,  forsooth,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

— Warning,  I,  124-7. 
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Spi.     Well  sirrah,  then  thou  must  be  my  hangman? 
Chub.     I,  by  my  troth,  sir,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

—K.Ed.  IV.    (I,  p.  38). 

Or  of  my  nose  bleeding  this  morning;   for  as  I  was  washing 
my  hands  my  nose  bled  three  drops. — Warning,  n,  559-60. 

Ric.     What,  bleeds  your  grace? 

Ed.     I,  two  drops  and  no  more. — K.  Ed.  IV.   (I,  p.  154). 

And  with  a  lucky  arm,  sluice  out  his  life. — Warning,  n,  96-97. 

But  here's  a  knife  .  .  .  shall  slice  [=  sluice?]  out  my  life. 

— W.  K.  K.   (n,  p.  145). 

But,  questionless,  some  power,  or  else  prayer 
Of  some  religious  friend  or  other,  guards  him. 

— Warning,  n,  373-4. 
But  some  power 
Is  my  good  Maister,  and  preserves  me  still. 

— Four  P.  (n,  p.  186.    Cf.  n,  p.  364). 

Oh,  maister  Doctor,  were  my  breast  transparent 
That  what  is  figurde  there  might  be  perceiv'd. 

— Warning,  II,   1635-6. 

As  I  could  wish  my  breast  to  be  transparent 
And  my  thoughts  written  in  great  letters  there 
The  world  might  reade  the  secrets  of  my  soule. 

— K.  Ed.    IV.     (I,  p.  133). 

For  this  [idea]  will  hammer  so  within  her  head  as  ... 

— Warning,  I,  705. 

The  careful  thoughts  that  hammer  in  my  brain. 

— F.  M.  E.   (n,  p.  66). 

There   more   hammers   beating   in   my   brain  .  .  .  more   ideas 
than  .  .  .  — /.  A.  (m,  p.  369). 

Strikes  such  a  terror  to  my  guilty  conscience. 

— Warning,  n,  713. 

Have  strucke  such  terror  to  my  soule. — Warning,  11,  1544. 

It   strikes   a   terror  ...  to   scorch   my  blood   up. 

— W.  K.  K.    (n,  p.  149). 

And  to  strike  greater  terror  to  the  world. 

— R.  of  L.    (v,  p.  187). 
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I  trust  sir  when  my  mistress  hath  obtained  your  suit 
You'll  suit  me  in  a  cast  suit  of  your  apparell. 

—Warning,  I,  287-8. 
Cap.    Pray,  what's  your  suit? 
Host.     Only  for  a  cast  suit. 
Cap.    Amd  thou  shalt  have  the  suit  I  last  put  off. 

R.  K.  L.  S.  (vi,  p.  62). 

Heaven  will  stil  take  due  revenge  on  murther. 

— Warning,  n,    1415. 

What  due  revenge  I  ought  to  take.— K.  Ed.  IV.  (I,  p.  128) . 
Who  was  it  that  thundered  in  mine  ears. — Warning,  n,  517. 

The  voice  of  death  still  thunders  in  mine  ears. 

— G.  A.  (ill,  p.  48). 

Bean.     What  shall  I  bring  from  London? 

Bar.     A  fool's  head. 

Bean.    A  calf's  head's  better  meat. — Warning,  II,  165-7. 

In  The  Iron  Age  (m,  p.  274),  Helen  of  Troy  speaks 
of  the  "  worth  and  beauty  "  of  her  face,  whereupon  the 
clown  remarks  aside :  "I  had  rather  have  a  good  calf's 
face." 

I  kept  my  childbed  chamber  at  that  time, 
Where  'twas  not  meete  that  he,  or  any  man, 
Should  have  accesse.— Warning,  n,  1340-3. 

This  thought  was  in  Heywood's  mind  while  he  was 
writing  The  Golden  Age.  A  Lord,  dispatched  hy  Saturn 
to  the  "  child-bed  "  room  of  Sibilla,  is  denied  access  (in, 
p.  17)  :  "  Forbeare,  sir,  for  this  place  is  priviledg'd,  and 
only  free  for  women." 

I  am  as  well  resolv'd  to  goe  to  death 

As  if  I  were  invited  to  a  banquet. — Warning,  n,  1619-20. 

I  should  have  gone  contented  to  my  grave 
As  to  my  bed;  to  death,  as  to  my  sleep. 

—Eng.  T.  (IV,  p.  13). 

I  would  it  lay  in  me  to  helpe  you  sir. — Warning,  i,  479. 
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Would  it  lay  in  me  to  pleasure  him. — F.  L.  13.  (vi,  p.  405). 

Spoke  like  a  champion  of  the  holy  Crosse! 

— Warning,  n,  1624. 

Spoke  like  a  gallant,  spoke  like  a  gentleman! 

— F.  M.  E.  (n,  p.  13). 

I  will  revenge  me  on  these  tising  eyes 

And  teare  them  out  for  being  amorous. — Warning,  n,  662-3. 

First,  I'll  rend  these  eyes  out 

That  sotted  with  the  love  of  Omphale  .  .  . 

—B.  A.  (m,  p.  245). 


The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  The  Silver  Age  (m,  p. 
148),  and  in  The  Iron  Age  (m,  p.  386). 

That  you  have  won  to  stoop  unto  the  lure. 

— Warning,  I,  406. 

Your  duty  cannot  stoop  but  to  her  lure. 

— F.  M.  W.  (n,  p.  40). 

The  phrase  is  very  common  in  Heywood. 

The  very  stones 
That  lie  within  the  streetes  cry  out  for  vengeance. 

— Warning,  n,  766-7. 

The  very  senselesse  stones  here  in  the  walles 
Breake  out  in  teares. — K.  Ed.  IV.    (i,  p.  154). 

But  here  I  give  to  each  of  you  a  booke 
Of  holy  meditations. — Warning,  n,  1680-1. 

And  next  receive  this  book  .  .  .  These  holy  meditations. 

— K.  Ed.  IV.    (I,  p.  167). 
He  cleere  my  conscience, 
And  make  the  truth  apparent  to  the  world. 

— Warning,  n,    1568-9. 
Now  discharge  thy  conscience; 
Lay  open  thine  offences  to  the  world. — K.  Ed.  IV.    (l,  p.  53). 

Thereby  to  save  me  in  the  world  to  come. — Warning,  n,  1665. 
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Heaven   will   not   clear   it   in  the  world   to   come. 

— W.  K.  K.,    (u,  p.  155). 

Then,  too,  a  filthy  whining  ghost  .... 
Comes  screaming,  like  a  pig  half  stick'd, 
And  cries  V 'indicia! — Warning,  I,  47-50. 

His  murderd  ghost   is  come  from  Hell 
On  earth  to  cry  Vindicta! — Cap.,  102. 

Mercy  I  aske  of  God  .  .  . 

And  of  al  men  and  women  in  the  world, 

Whom  by  my  foule  example  I  have  griev'd. 

— Warning,  u,  1655-60. 
Lo.  Just.     God  forgive  ye  both! 

Brown.        Amen,  my  Lord;   and  you,  and  al  the  world. 

— Warning,  II,   1231-2. 

For  which  vile  deed  I  mercy  beg  of  Heaven, 

Next  of  the  World,  whom  I  offended  too. — Cap.,  213. 

There's  for  thee  to  drink. — Warning,  i,  303. 

There  is  some  few  coins  for  thee  to  drink. 

— K.  Ed.  IV.     (I,  p.  55). 

For  my  sake  drink  this.— Warning,  I,  483. 

Drink  that  for  my  sake.— Cap.,  198,  K.  Ed.  IV.  (I,  p.  123). 

In  the  case  of  blood 

God's  justice  hath  bin  stil  miraculous. 

— Warning,  II,   1060-1. 
Murder  is  a  sin 
Which  often  is  miraculously  reveal'd. — Cap.,  202. 

And  may  be  tempered  easily,  like  wax. — Warning,  I,  403. 

You  find  her  pliant? 

As  a  thing  of  wax. — C.  f.  B.  (v,  p.  38). 

Murther  and  death  sit  on  my  fatal  hand. — Warning,  u,  108. 

I  never  saw  three  faces  in  whose  looks 
Did  ever  sit  more  terror  or  more  death. 

—K.  Ed.  IV.   (I,  p.  152). 

It  is  my  love.     O  how  the  dusky  night 

Is  by  her  coming  forth  made  sheen  and  bright! 

— Warning,   II,   340-1. 
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You  sacred  stars  [i.  e.,  women] 

That  add  bright  glory  to   the   sable   night. 

— F.  M.  E.    (n,  p.  7).1 

Tlr*  affrighted  ladies  light  the  darkest  rooms 
With  their  bright  beauties. — G.  A.  (ni,  p.  23). 

Browne,  coming  to  court  Mistress  Sanders  as  she  sits 
before  her  husband's  shop,  says: 

Yonder  she  sits  to  light  this  obscure  street, 
Like  a  bright  diamond  worn  in  some  dark  place. 

— Warning,   I,    308. 

Similarly,  King  Edward,  coming  in  disguise  to  court  Jane 
Shore  as  she  sits  before  her  husband's  shop,  says : 

Oh,  rare  perfection  of  rich  Nature's  work! 

Bright  twinkling  spark  of  precious  diamond, 

Of  greater  value  than  all  India! 

Were  there  no  sun  .    .    .  etc.        — K.  Ed.  IV.    (i,  p.  64). 

The  two  scenes,  I  may  add,  are  quite  similar  throughout, 
and  the  same  situation  is  repeated  in  W.  W.  H.  (v,  p. 
284). 

Shall  keep  you  in  your  hood  and  gown  of  silk, 

And  when  you  stir  abroad,  ride  in  your  coach, 

And  have  your  dozen  men  all  in  a  livery 

To  wait  upon  you. — Warning,  I,  650-3. 

Where's  all  your  servants? 
Where  is  your  gowne  of  silk,  your  periwigs? 

— K.  Ed.  IV.    (I,  p.  168). 

I  be  his  pilot?  whither,   canst  thou  tell? 

— Warning,  I,   383. 

The  phrase  "  canst  thou  tell "  thrown  in  after  a  ques- 
tion is  very  common  in  Heywood : 

When,  canst  thou  tell?     (I,  88;  IV,  125;  V,  139;  VI,  365). 
JCf.  Warning,  IT,  98:   "Oh  sable  night." 
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With  what,  con  yeou  tell? — W.  of  L.  (iv,  p.  234). 
Whick  way,  con  yeow  tell? — W.  of  L.  (iv,  p.  183). 
Whither,  canst  thou  tell?— F.  M.  W.    (n,  p.  275). 
This  is  somewhat  like. — Warning,  I,  653. 
Why  this  is  somewhat  like. — W.  W.  H.   (v,  p.  303). 

I  marry  this  was  somewhat  to  th'  purpose. 

— L.  M.    (v,  p.  125). 

About  the  matter  you  wot  of. — Warning,  n,  358. 
The  matter  you  wot  of. — I.  K.  N.  M.  (i,  p.  279). 
Concerning  that  you  wot  of. — Warning,  I,  427. 
The  thing  you  wot  of. — #.  A.   (in,  p.  70). 
If  the  thing  you  wot  of. — M.  W.  L.   (iv,  p.  163). 

Her  wickednesse,  the  bawd  unto  her  sinne. 

— Warning,  II,   1443. 

That  door,  that's  bawd  unto  my  shame. 

— W.  K.  K.    (n,  p.  137). 

Too  faire  a  creature  for  so  fowle  an  act. 

—Warning,  n,  1020. 

Oh  that  so  foule  a  name 

Sould  be  applied  to  so  faire  a  garment! 

—K.  Ed.  IV.     (i,  p.   165). 

This  is  illustrative  of  Heywood's  fondness  for  balancing 
with  alliteration. 

And   had   a   finger   in   her   husband's   bloud. 

— Warning,  11,  422. 

In  which  I  have  had  either  an  entire  hand,  or  at  the  least 
a  maine  finger.  —Eng.  T.    (iv,  p.  5). 

Are  not  my  deeds  ugly? 
Then   let  my   faults   be   written   in   my   face. 

— Warning,   n,   665-6. 

On   whose  white   brows   thy   shame   is   character'd. 

— W.  K.  K.     (u,  p.   140). 
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As  were  it  writ  upon  thy  brow. — M.  W.  L.    (iv,  p.  108). 

If  God  were  pleased  that  it  should  be  so. 

— Warning,   I,   655. 

'Twas  God's  good  wil  it  should  be  so. — Warning,  u,  1107. 

God  hath  laid  this  cross  upon  our  heads, 

Might  had  he  pleasd,  have  .   .    .  —  W.  K.  K.    (n,  p.  155). 

As  kind  a  peate  as  London  can  afford. — Warning,  i,  188. 

What  sweet  can  earth  afford? — Warning,  i,  504. 

A  fitter  place  the  town  affords  not. — Warning,  n,  93-4. 

The  stereotyped  phrase  with  "  affords "  is  almost  an 
obsession  with  Heywood,  and  the  student  of  his  style  will 
note  the  above  occurrences  of  the  phrase  with  interest. 

Of.: 

England  affords  none  such. — /.  K.  N.  M.    (I,  p.  295). 

The  world  affords  no  place. — /.  A.    (m,  p.  374). 

Scarce  can  the  world  afford  a  richer  prize. 

—Four  P.     (n,  p.  221). 

England  affords  not  a  more  compleate  virgin. 

— R.  K.  L.  8.    (vi,  p.  42). 

Allied  to  the  preceding  (in  general  idea)  is: 

0,  Earth  hath  seldom  such  a  creature  seen. 

— Warning,  I,  476. 

Cf.: 

But  the  world  yields  not  so  divine  a  creature. 

—R.   of  L.     (v,  p.  212). 

One  more  rare  Earth  yielded  not. — S.  A.     (in,  p.   146). 
Above  what  earth  can  yield.— F.  M.  W.   (n,  p.  379). 

Occurrences  of  this  phrase  in  Heywood  could  be  mul- 
tiplied several  times. 

It   is  not  millions   that  can   ransome   thee. 

—Warning,  u,  500. 
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The  word  "  millions  "  is  often  employed  by  Hey  wood 
to  indicate  a  large  number.     Cf . : 

No  discovery  of  yourselves  for  a  million. 

— W.  W.  of  H.     (v,  p.  308). 

And  would  not  send  her  to  prison  for  a  million. 

— J.  K.  N.  M.    (i,  p.  209}. 

I  would  not  ...  for  a  million. — F.  M.  W.    (n,  p.  402 J.1 

it  is  not  millions  that  can  ransom  thee. 

— Warning,  n,  500. 

All  the  gold  in  Cheapside  cannot  ransom  her. 

— K.  Ed.  IV.    (I,  p.  16). 

Kil  him?     Yea,  were  his  life  ten  thousand  lives, 
Not  any  sparke  or  cinder  of  the  same 
Should  be  vnquencht  in  bloud  at  thy  request. 

— Warning,  n,   441-3. 

But  thou  hast  kill'd  a  man,  whom  to  have  sav'd, 
Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  I'd  lose  them  all. 

—C.  f.  B.    (v,  p.  61).' 

For  all  this  world  I  would  not. — Warning -,  n,  1051. 

Not  for  the  world. 

— Four  P.    (n,  p.  184) ;  F.  M.  W.    (n,  p.  380). 
Not  for  a  world.— C.  f.  B.   (v,  p.  33). 

Al  the  world's  wealth  could  not  intice  me  too't. 

— Warning,  n,  1128   (Cf.  also  n,  492;  n,  537). 

Al  London's  wealth   .    .    .   should  not. — Warning,  II,  862. 

I'de  not  change  it  for  the  wealth  of  Italy. 

— F.  M.  W.     (n,  p.  402). 

That  more  contents  me  than  the  wealth  of  Spain. 

— C.  f.  B.    (v,  p.  37). 

The  phrase  was  a  favorite  one  with  Heywood. 

*Cf.  I  will  not  wrong  her  for  a  thousand  pound. — Warning,  I,  211. 
«Cf.  also  I,  67;  II,  127,  140,  146,  273,  324,  357,  364,  383;  v,  192; 
etc. 
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t. 

Beare  with  this  true  and  home-borne  Tragedy 

Yeelding   so   slender   argument   and   scope 
To  build  a  matter  of  importance  on. 

—Warning,  u,  1704-6   (Epilogue). 

They  [i.  e.,  foreign  playwrights]  do  not  build  their  projects 
[i.  e.,  plays]  on  that  ground. — C.  f.  B.    (v,  p.  3)    (Prologue). 

Not  only  is  the  general  idea  similar,  but  the  phrase 
"  to  build  upon "  is  exceedingly  common  in  Heywood, 
for  it  is  one  of  his  stock  ways  of  expressing  himself. 
It  appears  again  in  A  Warning,  i,  435 : 

Thy  trust  it  is  I  build  upon. 

Cf.  Heywood: 

Whose  loyalty  we  now  must  build  upon. 

—R.  K.  L.  S.    (vi,  p.  30). 

I  build  upon  thy  council. — /.  A.  (  m,  p.  410). 

I  do  build  upon  your  secrecy. — F.  M.  E.   (n,  p.  36). 

On  her  behaviour  I  will  build  my  fate. 

— F.  M.  W.     (11,  p.  290). 

Likewise  in  Cap.,  135,  182;  i,  145;  n,  45,  124,  224; 
m,  43,  293,  324,  399,  40T;  iv,  64,  103;  v.  172;  vi,  402; 
etc. 

Or  think  it  in  a  heart  did  never  harbour. 

— Warning,  u,  754. 

The  dearest  thoughts  that  harbour  in  this  breast. 

— K.  Ed.  IV.     (i,  p.   130). 

How  like  a  fatal  comet  did  that  light 

With  this  portentous  vision  fright  mine   eyes ! 

—Warning,  n,    134. 

And  these  shall  like  a  bloody  meteor  show. 
More  dreadful  than  Orion's  flaming  locks, 
T'affright  the  Giants  that  oppress  the  earth. 

— 8.  A.     (in,  pp.   131-2). 
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Like  a  blazing  comet  that  foretells  the  fall  of  princes. 

— Four  P.    (ii,  p.  212). 

It  shows  like  a  red  meteor  in  the  troubled  air. 

—Four  P.    (n,  p.  212). 

He  doth  not  live  dare  charge  me  with  it. 

— Warning,  u,   1028. 

Breathes  there  any  living  dares  say  .  .  . — H.  M.  C.,  p.  80. 

There  lives  not  in  this  land 

Can  touch  me  with  the  thought  of  murther. 

— Warning,  n,  943-4. 

Than  you,  sir!   he  lives  not. — F.  M.  E.   (n,  p.  27). 

There  lives  not  one  more  free  and  sociable. 

— F.  L.  8.     (vi,  p.  366). 
Pretus.     Treason!    Our    guard. 

Perseus.     Lives  there  a  man,  the  tyrant  Pretus  dead  .  .  . 

— 8.  A.    (in,  p.  94). 
Lives  there  a  King  that  would   .    .    . 

—E.  Ed.  IV.     (i,  p.  65). 

Liv'd  there  such  a  creature,  would  not  ... 

—C.  f.  B.     (v,  p.  31). 
Soules  health. — Warning,  n,  1593. 

This  not  uncommon  phrase  appears  frequently  in  Hey- 
wood;  see  K.  Ed.  IV.  (i,  p.  54),  W.  W.  H.  (v,  p.  351), 
77.  M.  C.  (p.  15\  etc. 

Must  wade  through  blood  t'  obtain  my  vile  desire. 

— Warning,  u,   101. 

This  idea  is  very  frequent  in  Heywood: 

And  my  desire 

Shall  wade  with  thee  through  blood. — B.  A.    (in,  p.  219). 

Likewise  G.  A.  (in,  p.  8),  F.  M.  W.  (n,  p.  357),  R.  of 
L.  (v,  p.  186),  etc. 

Were  they  ten,  mine  arme  is  strong  enough. 

— Warning,  n,  461. 
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Were  you  ten.  knights. — W.  H.  H.    (v,  p.  342). 
Wert  thou  ten  Hectors.—/.  A.   (in,  p.  294). 

In  A  Warning,  Browne  says  to  Misstress  Drury  that 
unless  he  can  enjoy  Mistress  Sanders  he  will  die,  and  he 
begs  her  to  help  him.  She  responds  (i,  254-6)  : 

This  I   say — 

I  cannot  make  a  man.     To  cast  away 

So  goodly  a  creature  as  yourself  were  sin. 

Accordingly  she  grants  his  request.  The  same  idea  ap- 
pears in  one  of  Heywood's  plays,  but  I  am  unable  to  locate 
the  passage.  Note,  however,  the  following: 

That  claim  we,  as  we're  men,  we  would  but  live; 
Then  take  not  from  us  what  you  cannot  give. 

— a.  A.    (m,  p.  74). 

A  hundred  thousand  pound  cannot  make  a  man. 

— /.  K.  N.  M.   (I,  p.  321). 

The  author  of  A  Warning  refers  to  the  interior  of  the 
theatre  as  a  "  round."  This  is  quite  natural,  yet  it  is 
at  least  worth  noting  that  Heywood  was  fond  of  the  idea: 

All  this  fair  circuit. — Warning,  I,  83. 
Many  now  in  this  Round. — Warning,  I,  88. 
This  theatre  round.— C.  f.  B.    (v,  p.  66). 

If  then  the  world  a  theatre  present, 

As  by  the  roundness  it  appears  most  fit. — Apology  (p.  13). 

Within  this  circumference. — Four  P.    (n,   p.    166). 

In  his  speech  from  the  scaffold,  Browne  says  (Warning, 
n,  1447-8): 

Vile  world,  how  like  a  monster  come  I  soyld  from  thee! 
How  have  I  wallowed  in  thy  loathsome  filth,  etc. 

ISTo  authority  for  this  appears  in  the  prose  pamphlet.  But 
Heywood  was  fond  of  making  his  characters  at  the  point 
of  death  address  with  reproaches  the  World  personified. 
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Thus,  in  C.  f.  B.  (v,  p.  68),  Bonavide,  at  the  moment  of 
execution,  says: 

Farewell,   world, 
Growne  so  corrupt  .    .    . 

And  in  7.  A.  (m,  p.  421),  Egistus,  dying,  says: 
Vain  world,  farewell! 

In  L.  M.  (v,  p.  100),  Psiche,  standing  on  top  of  a  rock 
and  ready  for  death,  says :  "  Vain  world,  adieu."  In 
K.  Ed.  IV.  (i,  p.  181),  Shore,  on  the  point  of  death, 
apostrophizes  the  world: 

"  O  world,  what  are  thou  ?  man,  even  from  his  birth 
Finds  nothing  else  but  misery  on  earth, 
Thou  never    (World)    scorndst  me  so  much  before; 
But  I,  vain  World,  do  hate  thee  ten  times  more. 
I  am  glad  I  see  approaching  death  so  nie; 
World,  thou  hatest  me:   I,  thee,  vain  World,  defie.1 

I  have  not  recorded  here  all  the  similarities  in  phrase- 
ology or  in  ideas  that  I  have  observed,  and  another  student 
of  the  play,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  point  out  many  more. 
However,  I  have  given  enough,  I  hope,  to  show  that  the 
lines  in  A  Warning  may  have  come  from  the  brain  of 
Heywood.  I  am  confident  that  the  scholar,  in  passing 
from  a  reading  of  Heywood's  plays  to  a  reading  of  A 
Warning,  will  be  unconscious  of  any  change  in  style. 
Indeed,  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  less  difference  of  style 
between  this  play  and  the  typical  work  of  Heywood  than 
is  to  be  found  between  some  of  Heywood's  acknowledged 
plays.  If  we  grant  that  Heywood  at  some  time  during 
the  years  1595-8  was  free  to  write  for  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's servants,  I  see  no  reason  why  A  Warning  should 
not  be  assigned  to  his  pen. 

JOSEPH  QUII^CY  ADAMS,  JR. 
1  Likewise,  on  page  183,  he  exclaims:  "Oh  unconstant  World!  " 
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PROCEDINGS    OF     THE    THIRTIETH    ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA, 

HELD  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 

DECEMBER  26,  27,  28,  1912, 

AND  OF  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
DIVISION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

HELD    AT 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  ON  THE  SAME  DAYS. 


THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 


MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 26,  27,  28,  1912,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
invitation : 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
To  ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PBESENTS 

SHALL   COME,    GREETING: 

This  is  to  certify  that 

Prof.  FELIX  E.  SCHELLING,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Prof.  MARION  D.  LEARNED,  Ph.D.,  L.  H.  D., 
Prof.  ARTHUR  H.  QUINN,  Ph.D., 
Prof.  JAMES  P.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Ph.D., 

have  been  appointed  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  represent 
it  at  the  Convention  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 

The  University  also  wishes  to  inform  the  Association,  through 
its  representatives,  that  it  takes  pleasure  in  inviting  it  to  hold  its 
meeting  next  year  in  Philadelphia. 

EDGAR   F.  SMITH, 

Attest :  Provost. 

EDWARD  ROBINS, 

Secretary, 
[L.  S.] 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

December  27,  1911. 

All  sessions  wer  held  in  Houston  Hall,  Professor 
CHARLES  HALL  GRANDGENT,  President  of  the  Association, 
in  the  chair. 
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FIRST  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

The  Association  met  at  2.45  p.  m. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Professor  W.  G.  How- 
ard, presented  as  his  report  volume  XXYII  of  the  Publi- 
cations of  the  Association,  including  the  Procedings  of 
the  last  annual  meeting;  and  the  report  was  unanimusly 
accepted. 

The  Tresurer  of  the  Association,  Professor  Karl  Young, 
presented  the  following  report : 

A.     CURRENT  RECEITS  AND   EXPENDITURES 

RECEITS 
Balance  on  hand,  December  23,   1911,         .         .         .         .  $    463  78 


From 

Members,   for   1909, 

$     16  00 

* 

"            "     1910, 

78  00 

tf 

"     1911, 

220  10 

ft 

"     1912,           .       ..." 

2,506  76 

ft 

"     1913, 

120  00 

tt 

"     Life       Member- 

ship, on  behalf 

of    Permanent 

Fund, 

100  00 

$3  040  86 

From 

Libraries,  Vols.  VIII-XX, 

$     77  40 

tt 

"      XXI, 

8  10 

" 

"      XXII,      .        . 

8  10 

" 

"      XXIII,    .        . 

5  40 

" 

"      XXIV,     .        . 

6  30 

« 

"      XXV,       . 

8  10 

" 

"      XXVI,     .        . 

6  30 

tt 

"            "      XXVII,  . 

159  30 

tt 

"            "      XXVIII,      (.  . 

83  70 

" 

"      XXIX,     .  ••""  J 

2  70 

ft 

"             "       Miscellaneous 

Numbers, 

29  03 

$    394  43 

PEOCEDINGS    FOE    1912  V 

For  Publications,  Vols.  VIII-XX,       .       $43  89 
"      XXI,      .  6  40 

"      XXII,    .  5  40 

"      XXIII,  .  5  40 

"      XXIV,  .  6  30 

"      XXV,     .  3  60 

"      XXVI,  .  13  00 

"      XXVII,        .  55  00 

$    138  99 

For   Reprints   and    Corrections,   Vol. 

XXVII, 104  25 

From   Advertisers,    Vol.    XXVI,        .  $      97  50 
XXVII,       .          22  50 

$    120  00 

From   Bright   Fund,   Eutaw   Savings 

Bank,  Baltimore,  Md.,    ...  58  28 

Interest,    Bank    of   Wisconsin,    State 

Street  Branch,  Madison,  Wis.,       .  28  73 

$3,885  54 


$4,349  32 
EXPENDITURES 

To  Secretary,  for  Salary,    .        .  .  $  400  00 
"    Stationery  and 

Printing,     .  ,  49  94 

"  'Postage,           ,  ."..  26  93 

"    Equipment,     .  .  1  00 

"             "           "    Typewriting,  ;::>;<  5  35 

"    Expressage,    .  Vi  4  40 

$   487  62 

To  Tresurer,  for  Salary,    .          .  .  $  200  00 

"  "  "    Printing    and     Sta-  •*'* 

tionery, 

"    Postage,  .        i 

"    Expressage,      .    :     . 

"    Clerical    Work,       . 
"  Tresurer's   Assistant,   for   Salary, 

"  Janitor, 

i 

For   Printing  Publications, 

Vol.  XXVII,  No.  1,  .  $    618  45 

"      XXVII,  No.  2,  ,:        .        554  44 

"     XXVII,  No.  3,        •    ..   .  507  48 

"      XXVII,  No.  4,  .        .  529  60 

$2,209  97 
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For     Reprinting    Publications,     Vol. 

XVII,   No.   4, $      90  00 

For  Printing  Program,  30th  Annual 

Meeting,  and  mailing,     ...  106  25 

To    Secretary,    Central    Division,    for 

Salary  75  00 

To    Secretary,    Central    Division,    for 

Printing    Program,     18th    Annual 

Meeting,  and  mailing,     .         .         .          77  36 
For  Expenses,     ...  7  63 

$    159  99 

To    Committee    on    Reproduction    of 

Erly  Texts, 20  00 

To  Committee  on  Teaching  of  English 

Composition,     .'      .    .     •'        •         •  80  67 

For  Purchase  of  Publications, 

Vols.  III-XX,    .        .        .        .     $    30  00 
"      VIII-XXIV,     .        .        '.  s       16  00 

$      46  00 

Exchange, 2  02 

Transferd  to  Permanent  Fund,          .  100  00 

$3,715  17 

Balance  on  hand,  December  20,  1912,        .        . 


B.     INVESTED  FUNDS 

Bright  Fund  (Eutaw  Savings  Bank), 

Principal,  December  23,  1911,  .  $1,668  45 
Interest,  April  1,  1912,  .  .  58  28 
Transferd  to  Current  Funds, 

April   22,    1912,        ...         58  28 

$1,668  45 

von  Jagemann  Fund  (Cambridge  Savings  Bank), 

Principal,  December  23,  1911,    .  $1,112  60 

Interest,  January  25,  1912,        .         22  24 

July    25,    1912,     .        .         22  68 

1,157  52 

$2,825  97 
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The  President  of  the  Association  appointed  the  follow- 
ing commitees : 

(1)  To  audit  the  Tresurer's  report:  Professors  John 
Morris,  A.  K.  Hardy,  and  L.  P.  Shanks. 

(2)  To  nominate  officers :  Professors  Henry  Wood,  B.  L. 
Bowen,  and  J.  W.  Cunliffe. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  "The  Cause  of  the  'Great  Vowel  Shift.'"     By 
Professor   Clarence  Griffin  Child,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

[This  paper,  after  a  review  of  the  theories  of  Luick,  Jespersen, 
and  Western,  with  respect  to  the  relativ  cronology  of  the  "  Great 
Vowel  Shift"  in  English,  attempted  to  find  its  explanation  of  the 
shift  in  the  theory  of  Wrede  concerning  NHG  difthongs  (alredy 
applied  to  this  problem  by  Sarrazin)  fortified  by  recent  determina- 
tions of  the  caracteristic  lengths  of  English  vowels. — Twenty-five 
minutes.} 

2.  "  English   Femmes  Savant es   at   the   End   of   the 
Seventeenth  Century."     By  Professor  Alfred  H.  Upham, 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

[An  Essay  in  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex,  publisht  anonimusly 
in  1696,  and  frequently  attributed  to  Mary  Astell,  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  comparativly  isolated  document  in  its  field.  This  paper 
considerd  its  relation  to  the  mass  of  contemporaneus  tracts  con- 
cernd  with  woman's  place  in  scolarship  and  literature,  and  repre- 
senting every  sort  of  ideal,  from  strict  scolarly  seclusion  to  the 
superficiality  of  English  femmes  savantes.  The  evidence,  beyond 
making  Mrs.  Astell's  connection  with  the  Defence  extremely  unlikely, 
indicates  the  probability  of  French  influence  in  the  entire  activity. 
— Twenty  minutes.} 

3.  "  Palatal- Affection  in  Anglo-Saxon  Reviewd."     By 
Professor  John  Morris,  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

[Sievers,  A.  8.  Grammar,  75. — Modern  instances  of  sc  >  sh  before 
guttural  vowel  not  reconcilable  with  the  theory  of  difthongization, 
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but  confirm  Kluge's  view  that  the  e  is  inserted  simply  in  order  to 
denote  palatal  pronunciation  of  sc. — E(i)  after  c,  g. — Attempt  to 
reconcile  O.  E.  fenomena. — Kluge's  remark,  Gesch.  d.  engl.  Spr.,  65, 
3. — Fifteen  minutes.} 

4.  "  Another  word   about  German  Zahllieder."     By 
Mr.  Emil  A.  0.  Keppler,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

[At  the  meeting  of  1910,  the  Volkslied,  Der  Bauer  (Meister) 
schickt  den  Jokkel  aus,  etc.,  was  traced  back  to  the  fifteenth-century 
Jewish  Easter  Song  of  the  Kid,  as  to  origin  and  purpose.  The 
present  paper  attempted  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Zdhllied  beyond 
the  form  of  the  Jokkellied  and  to  instance  its  occurrence  in  the 
German  Volkslied  in  partial,  defectiv,  or  derivativ  forms.  In  these 
it  has  for  the  most  part  returnd  to  its  original  use  as  a  leligius 
song.  Next  conies  the  use  of  fragments  of  the  Zdhllied  in  the  variua 
Nachtwdchterlieder,  where  the  religius  tuch  is  stil  retaind.  Fi- 
nally, the  use  of  fragments  or  of  the  partial  formula  of  the  Zdhllied 
in  Kunstpoesie  is  found  in  writers  like  Brentano.  His  Ammenuhr 
is  a  good  example. — Twenty  minutes.} 

5.  "  The  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand  of  Wieland's  Works." 
By  Professor  William  Kurrelmeyer,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

[The  only  collected  edition  of  Wieland  issued  durfng  his  life- time 
was  publisht  by  G.  J.  Goschen  in  Leipzig  from  1794  to  1811.  It 
was  issued  in  four  sizes:  octavo,  small  octavo,  large  octavo,  and 
quarto.  Of  the  octavo  edition  at  least  three  different  printings  can 
be  shown  to  exist.  The  spurius  reprints  cannot  outwardly  be  dis- 
tinguisht  from  the  genuin  edition,  and  their  incorrect  and  often 
amusing  readings  hav  therefore  descended  in  part  to  the  modern 
editions. — Twenty  minutes.} 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Professor  M.  D. 
Learned  took  the  chair  during  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  December 
26,  the  members  and  gests  of  the  Association  assembled  in 
Houston  Hall  to  hear  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Vice- 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  Jo- 
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siah  H.  Penniman,  and  an  address  on  "  The  Dark  Ages  " 
by  Professor  Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  addresses  were  followd  by  an  informal  reception. 

After  the  reception  there  was  a  gathering  of  men  at  the 
Franklin  Inn  Club. 


SECOND  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  2T 

The  session  began  at  10  a.  m. 

For  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  Professor 
William  Allan  Neilson,  Managing  Trustee,  reported  hold- 
ings of  $6,410  duly  secured  to  the  Association;  and  on 
motion  of  Professor  L.  F.  Mott,  this  report  was  unani- 
musly  accepted. 

Professor  John  Morris  reporting  for  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee that  the  Tresurer's  accounts  wer  found  correct,  the 
Tresurer's  report  was  unanimusly  accepted. 

Professor  John  William  Cunliffe  presented  the  fol- 
lowing : 

REPOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  EABLY  TEXTS. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  report  progress.  The  facsimile  of  the 
Caedmon  MS.,  to  be  published  by  the  Oxford  University  'Press  for 
the  British  Academy,  is  to  be  issued  in  1913  to  commemorate  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  Members  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  may  subscribe  before  publication 
at  the  reduced  price  of  five  guineas. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  will  issue  on  February  4th  the  first 
number  of  a  small  and  select  series  of  Early  English  Facsimiles  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  late  F.  J.  Furnivall.  The  first  volume  ("  Cotton 
Nero  Ax  " ) ,  containing  Pearl,  Cleanness,  Patience,  and  Sir  Gawayne, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution.  About  50  American  subscribers  for 
this  have  been  obtained,  and  the  Director  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  suggests  that  if  this  number  could  be  increased  to  100, 
the  name  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  should 
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be  officially  associated  with  this  commemoration  of  Dr.  Furnivall, 
who  did  so  much  to  promote  good  feeling  between  English  and 
American  scholars,  and  who  was  keenly  interested  in  the  facs'mile 
project.  Members  of  the  M.  L.  A.  may  subscribe  for  the  first  issue 
of  the  series  at  the  reduced  price  of  two  pounds  five  shillings,  and 
for  the  portfolio  containing  Pearl  alone  at  the  reduced  price  of 
one  guinea. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  individual  mem- 
bers to  these  facsimiles,  but  does  not  recommend  any  official  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Association.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  Israel  Gollancz,  King's  College,  London,  England. 

J.  W.   CUNLIFFE, 

Chairman. 

The  foregoing  report  was  unanimusly  accepted. 
The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 

6.  "  Longfellow  and  his  Relations  to  the  Scandinavian 
Literatures."     By  Dr.  Amandus  Johnson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

[I.  Longfellow's  erly  interest  in  Scandinavian  languages  and 
literatures:  (a)  first  contact;  the  odes  of  Gray,  and  magazine 
articles;  (&)  Scandinavian  artists  and  authors  met  in  Rome.  II. 
Longfellow's  visit  to  Scandinavia  and  his  study  of  Finnish,  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Icelandic.  III.  Lectures  at  Harvard  and  translations 
of  Scandinavian  poetry.  IV.  Traces  of  Scandinavian  influence  in 
Longfellow's  poetry. — Fifteen  minutes,} 

7.  "  Analysis  and  Definition  of  Allegory.'7     By  Pro- 
fessor Eeed  Smith,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

[I.  On  the  formal  side:  Allegory  examind  (a)  as  a  figure  of 
speech,  (6)  as  a  form  of  literature.  It  is  a  method  rather  than  a 
tipe.  Allegory  distinguisht  from  Allegorizing,  and  from  Symbolism. 
II.  On  the  esthetic  side:  Principles  of  eff ectivness :  1.  Saying  the 
unsayable;  2.  Symbolism,  (a)  its  economy  and  suggest! vness,  (6) 
its  mistic  basis;  3.  Sensuous  embodiment  of  Allegory,  and  related 
problems.  Ill:  Definition  of  Allegory. — Twenty  minutes.} 

8.  "  The  Allegory  of  Dante's  Vita  Nuova."     By  Pro- 
fessor Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  of  Columbia  University. 
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[Dante's  intention  is  1)  to  'assemble'  [assemprare]  the  signifi- 
cant facts  [sentenzia]  of  his  "new  life";  2)  to  'set  forth'  [assem- 
prare] the  '  significance '  [sentenzia,  cf.  Conv.  I,  ii,  124]  of  that 
narrativ  as  allegory.  His  allegorical  method  is  controlled  by  a 
doctrin  of  progressiv  insight  into  truth  developt  by  Aquinas  after 
St.  Paul's  declaration:  Nunc  videmus  per  speculum  in  cenigmate: 
tune  autem  facie  ad  faciem.  The  final  object  of  love  is  direct  vision 
of  God :  Dante  is  led  to  this  by  two  stages  of  indirect  or  "  allegori- 
cal "  vision, — 1 )  of  God  reflected  in  the  beauty  of  Beatrice  on  erth 
as  "  in  speculo  per  simile  occultum  in  cenigmate,"  2 )  of  God  reflected 
in  the  splendor  of  Beatrice  in  heven  as  "  in  speculo  per  simile  clarum 
et  apertum."  In  direct  vision  God  is  seen  1 )  immediately,  as  "  pure 
light"  [Par.  xxxiii,  90],  2)  mediately,  (i.  e.,  reflected  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder),  as  the  center  of  a  circle  of  light  [Par.  xxviii,  16- 
39;  xxxiii,  11-132].  In  indirect  or  "allegorical"  vision,  this  like- 
ness [similitude]  of  God,  Divine  Love,  is  seen  as  reflected  1)  enig- 
matically in  the  likeness  of  the  love  evoked  by  the  human  Beatrice 
to  the  center  of  a  circle  [V.  N.  chap,  xii],  2)  clearly  and  openly, 
in  the  likeness  of  the  hevenly  Beatrice  as  the  center  of  a  circle  of 
splendor  [V.  N.  chap.  xlii].  Again,  as  the  direct  likeness  of  God 
in  the  "  three  circles  of  three  colors  and  one  dimension "  intends 
his  triune  nature  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gost,  so  this  nature  is 
reflected  in  the  likeness  of  that  likeness  [similitudo  similitudinis] , 
the  hevenly  Beatrice,  as  union  in  "blessedness"  of  the  theological 
or  "  intellectual "  virtues,  faith,  hope,  charity,  in  the  colors  of 
which — white,  green,  red — she  appears  to  Dante  [Purg.  xxx,  30-33] ; 
and  by  further  refraction  the  divine  nature  appears  in  the  human 
Beatrice  as  union  in  "  nobleness  "  of  the  cardinal  or  "  moral "  vir- 
tues— prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  justis.  Thus  hevenly  Bea- 
trice's salute  is  'salvation'  or  contemplativ  'blessedness'  [beati- 
tude-], and  is  denied  while  Dante  follows  her  'false  likeness'  in  the 
*  donna  pietosa '  or  '  activ  life '.  Human  Beatrice's  salute  is  the 
'  saving  power  '  of  reason,  '  nobleness ',  and  is  denied  while  Dante 
follows  her  '  false  likenesses '  [simulacra]  in  the  piaceri,  '  plesures 
of  sense/  schermi  della  veritade.  The  critical  stages  of  the  implied 
spiritual  ascent  ar  indicated  by  "  allegorical  visions  ",  of  which  the 
first  portends  enigmatically  the  whole  ascent  to  the  goal  reveald  in 
the  last;  the  fourth  and  central  vision,  of  Beatrice's  deth,  marks 
the  transition  from  human  "  nobleness "  to  hevenly  "  blessedness  " 
in  her;  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth,  reveal  respectivly, 
transitions  from  ignoble  to  noble  love,  from  domination  of  sense  to 
domination  of  reason,  and  from  domination  of  activ  reason  to  domi- 
nation of  speculativ  reason. — Thirty  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  C.  H.  Grandgent. 
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9.  "  Boccaccio  and  the  Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales." 
By  Professor  John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

[An  attempt  has  been  made  recently  to  prove,  by  four  specific 
resemblances  in  plan,  that  Chaucer  modeld  the  Canterbury  Tales  on 
the  Decameron.  But  practically  the  same  points  ar  found  in  no  less 
than  four  other  works;  two  of  these  we'r  certainly  known  to  Chaucer, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  a  third  may  hav  been. — Twenty  minutes.] 

10.  "  Personal  Relationships  in  Medieval  France."  By 
Professor  William  Averill  Stowell,  of  Amherst  College. 

[Previus  writers  on  the  subject  hav  erd  in  designating  as  com- 
pagnonage  the  personal  relation  between  seigneur  and  follower  in 
Medieval  France.  This  relationship  was  amistie.  Compagnonage 
was  the  bond  between  the  followers  of  a  seigneur  only.  Discussion 
of  the  nature  of  amistie  and  compagnonage,  with  a  criticism  of  the 
erroneus  conclusions  of  previus  writers. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

At  one  o'clock  members  and  gests  of  the  Association 
wer  entertaind  at  luncheon  in  Houston  Hall  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

At  two  o'clock  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Concordance 
Society. 

THIRD  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

The  session  began  at  2.45  p.  m. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  continued. 

11.  "A  Note  on  the  Epigrams  of  John  Weever."     By 
Professor    Josiah   H.    Penniman,    of   the   University   of 
Pennsylvania. 

[The  Epigrams  of  the  Elizabethan  period  contain  many  interesting 
allusions  to  contemporary  writers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Epigrams  of  John  Weever,  which  hav  been  inaccessible  to  most  per- 
sons because  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  is  the  only  known  original  copy. 
In  1911,  this  collection  was  reprinted  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
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McKerrow.  A  use  to  which  Epigrams  wer  put  is  indicated  in  the 
scene  in  Dekker's  Satiromastix  in  which  Epigrams  on  Tucca  ar 
circulated  in  manuscript. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

12.  "  The  Study  of  Eecent  Literature."     By  Profes- 
sor John  William  Cunliffe,  of  Columbia  University. 

[Some  objections  considerd:  (1)  It  is  too  easy  (for  the  student) ; 
(2)  Courses  in  it  ar  too  popular;  (3)  It  is  too  difficult  (for  the 
teacher).  Reasons  in  favor:  (1)  It  wil  giv  reality  and  vitality  to 
advanst  study  and  literary  reserch;  (3)  The  intellectual  changes 
of  the  last  fifty  years  ar  as  important  as  the  material  changes,  and 
shud  be  intelligently  explaind  to  mature  students. — Twenty  minutes.] 

13.  "  Spenser's  Arraignment  of  the  Anabaptists."    By 
Professor  Frederick  Morgan  Padelford,  of  the  University 
of  Washington. 

[This  paper  advanst  the  theory  that  the  attack  on  communism, 
embodied  in  the  episode  of  Sir  Artegall  and  the  Giant  in  the  Faerie 
Queene  (v,  ii,  29-54)  is  an  arrainment  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
Elizabethans  invariably  identified  communists  with  Anabaptists;  the 
contentions  of  the  Giant  ar  precisely  those  attributed  to  the  Ana- 
baptists; and  the  arguments  of  Artegall  precisely  those  employd 
against  them.  The  acute  political  feeling  against  the  sect  was 
demonstrated. — Twenty  minutes.] 

14.  "  Spenser  and  Sidney."     By  Dr.  Percy  W.  Long, 
of  Harvard  University. 

[In  view  of  many  and  recent  idealizations  of  the  intercourse  of 
Spenser  and  Sidney,  it  seemd  worth  while  to  inquire  just  what  is 
implied  in  the  acquaintance  which  Spenser  stiled  "  some  use  of 
familiarity."  An  examination  of  the  existing  data  seemd  to  show 
that  their  relations  hav  been  not  only  exaggerated  but  fundamentally 
misunderstood. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

15.  "  The  Date  of  Rousseau's  Discours  sur  I'Economie 
Politique"     By  Professor  Christian  Gauss,  of  Princeton 
University. 

[The  date  of  this  discourse  has  never  been  satisfactorily  establish!. 
St.  Marc-Girardin  held  that  it  fel  between  the  first  discourse  and 
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the  Discours  sur  I'lnegalite  (1750-53).  This  view,  then  generally 
accepted,  stil  persists.  Dreyfus-Brisac  in  1896  set  up  the  query 
whether  the  Economic  Politique  might  not  be  later  than  the  Ine- 
galite,  but  was  forst  to  leav  it  an  open  question.  An  investigation 
of  the  method  of  the  Encyclopedic,  and  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  publication  of  Rousseau's  article  in  it,  coupled  with 
a  significant  fact  discoverd  by  Valette,  prove,  the  writer  believd, 
that  this  discourse  cud  not  possibly  hav  been  written  before  Rous- 
seau's journey  to  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1754.  This  being  true, 
it  wud  tend  strongly  to  show  that  Rousseau's  relationship  to  the  En- 
cyclopedists and  his  intellectual  intimacy  with  Diderot  must  hav  been 
closer  and  hav  lasted  longer  than  many  modern  students  like  Texte 
and  Ducros  ar  willing  to  admit. — Twenty  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  Adolphe  Cohn  and 
Albert  Schinz. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Dialect  Society. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  December  27, 
the  ladies  of  the  Association  wer  the  gests  of  the  Faculty 
Tea  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Houston 
Hall. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  wer  the 
gests  of  the  University  at  a  "  Smoker "  in  the  Hotel 
ISTormandie. 

FOURTH  SESSION,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

The  session  began  at  9.55  a.  m. 

For  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature,  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  Gardner  Hale  reported  progress.  The  report 
was  accepted,  and  the  Association  unanimusly 

Voted:  that  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomencla- 
ture be  authorized,  as  soon  as  material  is  redy,  to  publish 
a  provisional  report,  said  report  to  be  laid  before  the 
Association  for  final  action  at  its  meeting  next  following 
thereafter. 
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For  the  Nominating  Committee,  Professor  J.  W.  Cun- 
liffe  presented  the  following  nominations: 

President:  Alexander  R.  Hohlfeld,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

First  Vice-President:  Hermann  Collitz,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Second  V ice-President:  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Columbia 
University. 

Third  Vice-President:  Kenneth  McKenzie,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

On  motion  of  Professor  L.  F.  Mott,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  gentlemen  nominated, 
and  they  wer  declared  unanimusly  elected  to  their  several 
offices. 

Professor  Alastair  St.  Clair  Mackenzie  spoke  fervently 
of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  motion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, appreciation  of  hospitality  was  unanimusly  exprest 
by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  hosts. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 

16.  "A  Note  on  Some  Recent  Applications  of  Demi- 
Science  to  Shakespeare."  By  Professor  Felix  E.  Schel- 
ling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

[Shakespeare,  for  generations  a  corpus  vile  of  criticism  in  small 
science.  What  is  the  essential  function  of  the  teacher  of  literature? 
Is  a  rigorus  test  of  the  semblances  of  art  by  the  actualities  of 
present  science  justifiable?  Can  we  accept  the  inference  that  the 
psycology  of  the  literature  of  former  times  is  false  because  incapable 
of  bearing  such  a  test?  Certain  criminals  of  Shakespeare  thus 
tested.  Wherein  the  quest  of  art  differs  from  the  quest  of  science. 
The  immesurability  of  the  one  by  the  standards  of  the  other.  The 
conventionality  of  art;  the  necessity  of  its  acceptance.  The  true 
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recall  to  "Nature"  is  the  function  of  the  artist,  not  the  business 
of  the  scientist. — Fifteen  minutes.} 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  W.  A.  Neilson. 

17.  "  King  Arthur  in  Ireland."     By  Professor  Tom 
Peete  Cross,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

[Arthur  figures  in  nativ  Irish  literature  as  wel  as  in  Irish  redac- 
tions of  foren  romances.  An  effort  was  made  to  show  that  the 
peculiarities  of  these  documents,  as  wel  as  of  Irish  redactions  of 
classical  and  other  stories,  throw  light  on  the  methods  of  the  Celtic 
story-teller  and,  perhaps,  on  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
peculiarly  Celtic  feature. — Twenty  minutes.] 

18.  "  The  Otherworld  in  Norse  Saga."     By  Professor 
Arthur  F.  J.  Bemy,  of  Columbia  University. 

[The  Otherworld  conception  in  Old  Norse  literature  shows  two 
distinct  forms,  represented  by  Hel,  UtgarS  and  Jotunheim  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  Glaesisvellir  and  OtSainsakr  on  the  other.  The 
heroes  who  figure  in  the  miths  relating  to  the  former  tipe  ar  gods, 
OSin,  HermoS,  Thor;  those  who  achiev  the  quest  in  the  latter  tipe  ar 
men.  A  critical  examination  of  the  material  relating  to  the  Other- 
world  in  Saxo's  Danish  History,  the  Edda,  and  Icelandic  sagas 
makes  it  plain  that  the  former  tipe,  tho  not  devoid  of  foren  traits, 
is  old  and  of  Germanic  origin;  the  latter  tipe,  however,  is  com- 
parativly  recent  and  arose  under  Celtic  influence.  6$ainsakr  is 
not  the  Christian  paradise,  but  in  its  aspect  of  "jorft  lifandi  manna" 
corresponds  to  the  Old  Irish  Tir  na  n-Og,  "  the  land  of  youth,"  and 
more  generally  to  Tfr  Tairngiri  or  the  Terra  Repromissionis  of  St. 
Brendan.  The  name  Glaesisvellir,  "  fields  of  splendor,"  finds  its 
closest  parallel  in  Magh  Argatone"!,  "  silver  cloud  plain." — Fifteen 
minutes.] 

19.  "  The  Leitmotiv  in  German  Literature."     By  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Stockton  Meyer,  of  Western  Keserve  Uni- 
versity. 

[The  word  Leitmotiv,  usually  ascribed  to  Richard  Wagner,  is  not 
found  in  his  writings,  but  was  coind  by  Hans  von  Wolzogen  and  has 
been  widely  used  ever  since.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  new. 
It  is  everywhere  apparent  in  epic  poetry,  and  often  in  the  novel. 
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Goethe,  who  calls  it  Verzahnung,  uses  it  in  the  Wahlverwandt- 
schaften;  Schiller,  in  the  Geisterseher ;  Otto  Ludwig,  in  Zwischen 
Himmel  und  Erde.  But  Fontane,  who  uses  it  most,  says  he  got  the 
idea  from  Wagner.  Striking  use  of  it  in  Ibsen.  Constant  use  in 
Sudermann's  Es  War  and  Das  Hohe  Lied.  Use  and  abuse  of  the 
idea  best  exemplified  by  Fontane. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr. 

20.  "Tristan  and  Isolt."     By  Dr.  Gertrude  Sehoep- 
perle,  of  ]STew  York  University. 

[1.  The  estoire:  the  French  original  of  the  Beroul-Eilhart  and  the 
Thomas  versions  of  Tristan.  Criticism  of  M.  Be"dier's  and  Professor 
Golther's  reconstructions  of  the  poeme  primitif.  2.  The  date  of 
the  estoire.  3.  The  narrativ  technique  of  the  estoire.  4.  Celtic 
tradition  in  the  estoire. — Ten  minutes.] 

21.  "  The  Debate  of  Wine  and  Water."     By  Professor 
James  Holly  Hanford,  of  Simmons  College. 

[Debates  between  Wine  and  Water  ar  extant  in  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Modern  Hebrew,  and  other  European 
languages  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  dis- 
pute constitutes  the  theme  of  a  seventeenth-century  English  play, 
and  versions  ar  stil  current  in  folk-songs  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tradition  stand  two  Goliardic 
poems,  from  one  of  which  most  of  the  subsequent  versions  ar  directly 
or  indirectly  derived. — Twenty-five  minutes.] 

22.  "  Publication    before    Printing."      By    Professor 
Robert  K.  Root,  of  Princeton  University. 

[An  attempt  to  determin  on  the  basis  of  contemporary  evidence 
certain  tipical  conditions  under  which  an  author  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  gave  out  his  work  for  general  circulation.  The  evidence,  drawn 
from  English,  French,  and  Italian  sources  of  the  fourteenth  and  erljr 
fifteenth  centuries,  showd  that  the  medieval  author  regarded  the 
formal  publication  of  his  work  as  a  matter  of  great  consequence, 
that  he  took  precautions  to  insure  the  correctness  of  his  text,  that 
subsequent  to  publication  he  authorized  changes  and  revisions  in  his 
work,  that  he  had  to  gard  against  the  danger  of  unauthorized 
'  editions.'  The  conclusions  reacht  ar  of  interest  to  the  general 
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student    of    literary    history,    and    hav    an    important    bearing    on 
problems  of  textual   criticism. — Twenty   minutes.} 

23.  "Negro  Plantation  Songs."  By  Professor  John 
A  very  Lomax,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

[The  songs  of  the  negro  given  in  this  paper  ar  those  that  either 
hav  sprung  directly  out  of  his  work  or  ar  expressions  of  his  non- 
religius  emotions.  They  ar  the  negro  secular  songs,  or  "  reels," 
as  he  himself  wud  say.  Thru  them  some  insight  into  the  mind 
and  caracter  of  the  uneducated  negro  workmen  may  be  obtaind. — 
Forty -five  minutes.'] 

At  1.30  p.  m.  the  Association  adjurnd. 

As  on  the  preceding  day,  members  and  gests  wer  enter- 
taind  at  luncheon  in  Houston  Hall  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

PAPERS  RED  BY  TITLE 

The  following  papers,  presented  to  the  Association,  wer 
red  by  title  only : 

24.  "  The  Question  of   Form   in   Browning."     By   Mr.   Harry  T. 
Baker,  Literary  Editor  of  The  Country  Gentleman. 

[That  Browning  paid  considerable  attention  to  form  is  suggested 
by  his  frequent  use  of  the  monolog,  the  clearest  of  dramatic  forms. 
Caponsacchi's  caracter  is  more  accurately  reveald  than  Hamlet's  is. 
Browning  was  uneven,  however,  in  workmanship,  as  is  convincingly 
shown  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  He  cud  always  write  simple 
poems:  witness  An  Incident  of  the  French  Camp  (1842),  Up  at  a 
Villa  (1855),  Eerve  Riel  (1867).  There  must,  then,  hav  been  ade- 
quate reasons  for  his  not  writing  more  such  poems.  His  purposes 
were  radically  different  from  Tennyson's.  Browning's  caracteristics 
ar  strikingly  Elizabethan.  He  is  a  "  moral  explorer."  Such  a  poet 
rarely  devotes  himself  to  the  utmost  niceties  of  form.] 

25.  "  The  Authorship  of  King  Henry  VI,  Part  I."     By  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tucker  Brooke,  of  Yale  University. 

[The  extant  play  seems  to  be  based  on  a  revision  by  Shakespeare 
for  Lord  Strange's  Men  in  1592,  of  an  erlier  work  written  by  Mar- 
lowe for  another  company — probably  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's.  Shake- 
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speare's  main  addition  to  Marlowe  is  found  in  two  sets  of  scenes  (II, 
iv  and  v;  IV,  ii-vii),  probably  new- written,  which  focus  attention 
upon  Richard  Plantagenet,  Mortimer,  and  Talbot,  and  which  appear 
not  to  belong  to  the  original  plot.] 

26.  "The   Influence   of   Seneca's  Tragedies  on  Ferreira's  Castro 
and  Bermudez's  Nise  Lastimosa  and  Nise  Laureada."     By  Professor 
J.  P.  Wickersham  Crawford,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

[Antonio  Ferreira's  Castro,  written  some  time  between  1553  and 
1567,  is  the  first  Portuguese  tragedy  composed  according  to  classical 
models.  In  form,  it  represents  a  compromise  between  Greek  and 
Latin  tragedy.  A  considerable  number  of  the  coral  songs  wer 
translated  and  paraf rased  from  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  particularly 
Phcedra  and  Agamemnon.  The  first  Spanish  tragedies  composed 
,on  definitly  classical  lines  are  Nise  lastimosa  and  Nise  laureada  of 
Jeronimo  Bermudez,  publisht  in  1577.  The  first  is  almost  a  literal 
.translation  of  Ferreira's  play,  but  givs  evidence  of  an  independent 
use  of  Seneca's  tragedies.  The  second  play  is  a  definit  imitation  of 
Seneca,  both  in  spirit  and  in  form.] 

27.  "Honore"   d'Urfe"s  Sireine   and  the  Diana   of  Montemayor." 
By  Dr.  Walther  P.  Fischer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

[The  present  paper  proposes  to  prove  that  the  Sireine,  Honore" 
<d'Urfe's  minor  pastoral  poem,  is  not  only  inspired  by  the  Diana  of 
Montemayor,  but  is  an  imitation  of  the  Spanish  pastoral  in  all  its 
•details.  Especially  the  first  part,  Le  Despart  de  Sireine,  is  shown 
to  be  a  direct  translation  of  the  long  cancidn  containd  in  the  second 
"book  of  the  Diana.} 

28.  "Animals  in  Early  English  Ecclesiastical  Literature,    (650- 
1500)."     By  Professor  Christabel  F.  Fiske,  of  Vassar  College. 

[1.  Animals  in  the  servis  of  man,  (a)  as  examples,  (6)  as  illus- 
trations, (c)  as  f rends.  2.  Animals  conceivd  as  spiritual  beings 
incorporated.  3.  Animal  images,  charming  in  themselves,  chiefly 
interesting  as  leading  into  the  relm  of  magic.  4.  Scripture  animals 
in  allegory,  narativ  poetry,  and  the  natural  filosofy  of  the  day.] 

29.  "The   Perilous   Bridge   in   French  Allegory."     By   Professor 
.Stanley  L.  Galpin,  of  Amherst  College. 

[A  tipe  of  perilus  bridge,  found  in  French  allegorical  poems,  is 
;redily  recognizable  as  an  adaptation  of  the  wel-known  bridge  of 
judgment  of  Christian  vision  literature.] 

30.  "Artificial  Languages  and  Philology."     By  Professor  Albert 
jL.  Gue"rard,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
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[Quite  apart  from  their  practical  possibilities,  artificial  languages 
ar  a  curius  filological  experiment  which  throws  light  on  a  certain 
number  of  important  questions:  (1)  To  what  extent  is  linguistic 
invention  possible  ?  ( 2 )  To  what  extent  ar  living  languages  "  natu- 
ral "  ?  ( 3 )  Is  there  not  alredy  a  large  universal,  or  rather  Pan- 
European  vocabulary?  (4)  Do  the  results  of  comparativ  filology 
agree  with  those  of  logic  on  important  grammatical  points  (parts 
of  speech,  grammatical  "categories,"  word-bilding?)  ] 

31.  "  Early  Manifestations  of  the  Romantic   Spirit  in  Life  and 
Literature."     By  Professor  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Union  College. 

[The  erly  history  of  the  spirit  of  romance  may  be  traced  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  felt  themselves  to  be  romantic.  Dorothy  Osborne 
(c.  1652)  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  (c.  1706)  giv  illus- 
trations of  a  feeling  which  became  general  and  found  abundant 
expression  in  all  forms  of  art.  A  study  of  this  erly  sentiment  makes 
clearer  the  relation  of  the  feeling  for  nature  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  romantic  movement.] 

32.  "  Goethe  und  die  bildende  Kunst."     By  Professor  Charles  H. 
Handschin,  of  Miami  University. 

[Im  Anschluss  an  meine  Arbeit  uber  Goethe  und  die  Gotik  in 
Strassburg  (Modern  Philology,  vii,  pp.  427  ff.)  wird  hier  Goethes 
Entwicklung  in  Sachen  der  bildenden  Kunst  von  seiner  Kindheit  an 
bis  zum  Bruch  mit  der  Gotik  untersucht.  Als  Ursachen  seines  Ge- 
schmackswandels  wird  konstatiert :  ( 1 )  Mehr  als  die  Kunst  war  es 
die  Kultur,  die  hinter  dem  Kunstwerk  lag,  die  Goethe  anzog.  (2) 
Fur  Goethe  war  das  deutsche  Mittelalter  "  ein  diisteres  Zeitalter." 

(3)  Der  Mensch  muss  nach  dem  streben,  was  die  Natur  ihm  versagt. 

(4)  Goethes  einseitige  Befiirwortung  der  antiken  Kunst  muss  als 
Folge  der  Renaissance  der  klassischen  Kunst  im  18.  Jahrhundert  in 
Deutschland  angesehen  werden.      (5)    Die  bildende  Kunst  war  das 
einzige  Gebiet,  auf  dem  Goethe  seine  gewohnte  empirische  Methode 
sich  nicht  anzuwenden  getraute,   sondern  sich  dem  Urteil    anderer 
uberliess.] 

33.  "  The  Beginnings  of  American  Stage-History."  By  Professor 
Robert  Adger  Law,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

[The  familiar  statement  that  American  stage-history  begins  with 
a  certain  New  York  Theater  opend  in  1750  ignores  the  record  of  the 
performance  of  Otway's,  Lillo's,  and  Farquhar's  plays  at  a  permanent 
theater  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1735.  Newspaper  notices  and  ex- 
tracts from  a  contemporary  diary  throw  light  on  the  later  history 
of  this  theater.] 
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34.  "  Feudal  Terminology  in  the  Religious  Poetry  of  the  Middle 
Ages."     By    Professor    Arthur    B.    Myrick,    of    the    University    of 
Vermont. 

[It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  the  tendency  among  the 
religius  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  to 
express  the  religius  servis  or  worship  of  the  Christian  in  the  tecnical 
terms  of  the  feudal  sistem, — homage,  vassalage,  fealty,  man,  vassal, 
sergeant,  etc.  The  relations  of  the  members  of  the  Hevenly  Court 
ar  likewise  shown  to  be  exprest  in  the  same  way.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  paper  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  feudal  sistem  within 
the  church  is  responsible  for  this  convention,  and  that  its  floruit  was 
coincident  with  the  heydey  of  feudalism.] 

35.  "  Julian    de    Armendarez's    Comedia    famosa    de    las    Bvrlas 
Veras,   now  first   publisht,   with  an   Introduction   and   Notes."     By 
Professor  S.  L.  Millard  Rosenberg,  of  Girard  College. 

[The  play  is  of  especial  importance  because  it  has  figured  in  the 
confusion  attending  the  question  of  authorship  of  La  Espanola  de 
Florencia,  6  Bvrlas  Veras,  y  Amor  Invencionero,  de  CalderSn,  and 
of  Las  Bvrlas  Veras,  de  Lope  de  Vega,  critical  editions  of  which  hav 
alredy  been  publisht  by  Dr.  Rosenberg  (Publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Dept.  of  Romanic  Lang,  and  Lit.,  1911,  1912.] 

36.  "  The  Identity  of  the  Hassenpflugs  in  Hauptmann's  The  Fool 
in  Christ."     By  Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University. 

[There  ar  few  contemporary  writers  in  whose  works  the  subjectiv 
element  is  so  strong  as  in  Hauptmann.  The  Urbilder  of  varius 
caracters  in  Lonely  Lives,  Colleag  Crampton,  and  so  forth.  The 
Fool  in  Christ  contains  a  welth  of  personal  recollections.  Reminders 
of  The  Weavers,  of  Hauptmann's  student  days  at  Breslau,  of  the 
pietistic  milieu  and  the  Silesian  misticism  ar  encounterd  also  in 
several  erlier  works.  The  Urbilder  of  the  Hassenpflug  brothers  ar 

the  brothers  Heinrich  (1855-1906),  and  Julius  (1859 )  Hart,  who 

playd  a  prominent  role  in  the  German  literary  revolution  of  the  late 
Eighties.  Analisis  of  the  Hassenpflug  episode  and  evidence  of  the 
identity.] 

37.  "Walter  Map  as  a  Story  Teller."     By  Professor   Frederick 
Tupper,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

[An  analisis  of  certain  fases  of  medieval  narrativ  structure,  sug- 
gested during  the  Englishing  of  De  Nugis  Curialium.  In  the  manner 
of  the  telling,  Map's  stories  of  love  and  adventure  compared  with 
romances  and  lays,  his  dramatic  use  of  dialog  with  the  speeches  of 
erly  dramas,  his  exempla  with  the  prevailing  tipe  of  sermon-books, 
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his  scraps  of  history  with  the  cronicles,  his  reminiscences  of  gossip 
and  tradition  with  those  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  handling  of 
folk-lore  with  that  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury.  The  present  writer  hopes 
to  supply  the  need  of  an  adequate  translation  of  Map's  diversified 
treatise.] 

38.  "A  Brief  Study  of  the  Central  Italian  Dialects."     By  Dr, 
Herbert  H.  Vaughan,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

[The  Central  Italian  dialects  may  be  rufly  described  as  those 
spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Tuscany,  Umbria,  Ancona,  and  Latium. 
The  principal  linguistic  peculiarities  of  this  territory  ar  noted,  and 
the  article  is  accompanied  by  a  chart  showing  the  approximate  limits 
of  the  most  important  variations.] 

39.  "  Fielding's  Champion  and  Captain  Hercules  Vinegar."     By 
Professor  John  Edwin  Wells,  of  Beloit  College. 

[The  paper  presents  Fielding's  own  statements  concerning  the 
editor  of  the  Champion,  Captain  Hercules  Vinegar,  and  shows  from 
contemporary  prints  that  Vinegar  was  not  a  fictitius  personage,  but 
an  actual  man  notorius  in  and  about  London.  It  shows  thence  that 
after  giving  up  the  composing  of  farces,  for  what  is  regarded  as  his 
first  sustaind  serius  enterprize,  Fielding  adopted  at  the  outset, 
and  unlike  his  collaborators  maintaind,  a  farcical  association  that 
was  obvius  to  his  readers  and  that  must  hav  greatly  affected  their 
attitude  toward  the  periodical.] 

40.  "  Some  New  Facts  concerning   Fielding's   Tumble- Down-Dick 
and  Pasquin."     By  Professor  John  Edwin  Wells,  of  Beloit  College. 

[From  Fielding's  own  statements  and  from  contemporary  notices, 
the  paper  shows  to  be  incorrect  the  dates  hitherto  assignd  to 
Tumlle-Down-Diclc  and  to  Pasquin;  givs  the  dates  of  composition, 
first  performance,  and  first  publication  of  the  former  play,  and  of 
first  performance  and  of  first  publication  of  the  latter;  substantiates 
a  theory  of  a  version  of  Pasquin  erlier  than  that  extant;  and  offers 
new  facts  concerning  Fielding's  relations  with  the  theatrical  manager 
John  Rich  in  1736,  and  concerning  his  undertaking  of  the  Haymarket 
Theater  project.] 

41.  "The  Attitude  of  French  Dramatists  towards  Divorce,  1850- 
1912."     By  Professor  Charles  Edmund  Young,  of  Beloit  College. 

[On  the  question  of  divorce,  an  interesting  shifting  or  conflict  of 
opinion  can  be  traced.  Dumas,  fits,  was  the  first  to  dramatize  the 
question.  He  affirmd  that  the  passing  of  divorce  laws  wud  lead  to 
both  social  and  dramatic  reforms.  Augier,  the  champion  of  the 
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home,  wrote  one  play  advocating  divorce.  Sardou  opposed  divorce. 
Feuillet  believs  in  it.  More  recent  writers  ar  divided  in  opinion: 
but  the  majority  oppose  divorce.  Brieux  and  Paul  Bourget  hav 
written  the  most  convincing  plays  opposing  divorce.  This  paper 
studies  the  best  plays  treating  the  question,  and  examins  the  argu- 
ments therein  presented.] 

42.  "The  Flugschriftliteratur  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation."     By 
Dr.  Howard  W.   Church,  of  Yale  University. 

[The  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  based  upon  an  investigation 
of  the  Flugblatter  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  from  the  years 
1812-1815,  is  to  offer  a  general  analisis  of  this  literature  and  to 
show  the  attitude  of  the  German  people  as  a  whole  toward  the 
course  of  events.  It  wud  serv  therefore,  in  a  mesure,  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  works  of  Kleist,  Arndt,  Korner,  and  the  other  poets 
of  freedom.] 

43.  "The  Versification  of  Marie  de  France."     By  Dr.  George  C. 
Keidel,  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

[The  general  impression  made  by  the  poems  of  Marie  de  France 
is  that  she  was  at  once  a  careful  and  a  skilful  versifier.  This  feel- 
ing is  strengthend  by  a  detaild  investigation  of  the  verse  forms  in 
her  several  works.  Her  redy  use  of  dialog  as  a  metrical  embellish- 
ment, for  instance,  tends  to  increase  our  admiration  for  the  per- 
fection of  her  poetical  technique;  and  many  other  interesting  facts 
of  similar  purport  may  easily  be  pointed  out.] 

44.  "  Theodor    Fontanes    Lebensanschauung."     By    Dr.    Friedrich 
Schoenemann,  of  Wesley  an  University,  Connecticut. 

[Das  Lebensproblem  in  der  deutschen  Literatur.  Die  Geschichte 
von  Fontanes  Leben.  Erlebnis  und  Dichtung  in  Fontanes  Kunst. 
Kulturstimmungen  seiner  Zeit;  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  Ferdi- 
nand von  Saar,  Gottfried  Keller,  K.  F.  Meyer;  Paul  Heyse,  Theodor 
Storm.  Wienertum  und  Markertum.  Der  Einfluss  russischer  Kunst 
und  Denkweise  auf  die  moderne  deutsche  Literatur  soil  untersucht 
werden.  Theodor  Fontane  und  Turgenjew,  zwei  Dichter  der  Resigna- 
tion. Der  Einfluss  der  Naturwissenschaften.  Psychologische  Fein- 
kunst.  Kunstlerisches  Markertum.  Fontanes  "  Nachfolge."  Detlev 
von  Liliencron.] 

45.  "  Romeo  and  Juliet — a  Tragedy  of  Character  or  a  Tragedy  of 
Circumstance  ? "     By  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  Wolff,  of  Columbia  University. 

[The  play  itself  leavs  the  question  not  satisfactorily  anserd.  A 
piece  of  external  evidence,  the  bearing  of  which  seems  to  hav  escaped 
notis  so  far,  is  probably  decisiv.] 
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MEETING  OF  THE  CENTRAL  DIVISION 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Division 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  was  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  under  the  auspices  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Purdue  University,  DePauw  University,  Wabash 
College,  Earlham  College,  and  Butler  College,  December 
26,  27,  and  28,  1912,  in  accordance  with  a  very  cordial 
invitation  which  had  been  extended  by  several  representa- 
tivs  of  these  institutions. 

All  the  sessions  wer  held  in  the  German  House  and  the 
John  Herron  Art  Institute,  except  those  of  the  depart- 
mental sections  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  December 
27th,  which  met  in  the  Shortridge  High  School.  Profes- 
sor Frank  Gaylord  Hubbard,  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Division,  presided  at  all  the  sessions  except  the  meetings 
of  the  departmental  sections. 

FIRST  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

The  Central  Division  met  at  2.45  p.  m. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Central  Division,  Professor 
Charles  Bundy  Wilson,  made  an  oral  report  in  which  he 
stated  that  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Union  Meeting,  December  28,  1911,  the  program  was 
printed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  recommendations 
of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  as  publisht  in  Circular 
!N"o.  23,  except  in  the  case  of  material  submitted  in  differ- 
ent form,  and  that  nearly  all  members  who  submitted 
papers  had  used  the  current  spelling,  while  others  had 
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used  both  the  current  and  the  simplified.  He  stated  fur- 
ther that  inconsistencies  in  the  spelling  of  the  program 
wer  to  be  attributed  to  an  effort  to  follow  the  manuscripts 
as  submitted. 

This  report  was  accepted. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following  committees: 

(1)  To  nominate  officers:  Professors  M.  B.  Evans,  A.  G. 
Canfield,  J.  M.  Thomas,  J.  M.  Clapp,  and  A.  K.  Hohlfeld. 

(2)  On  time  and  place  of  meeting:  Professors  C.  G. 
Dunlap,  A.  F.  Kuersteiner,  K.  M.  Alden,  B.  E.  Young, 
and  O.  F.  Emerson. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  "  The  Provencal  Sources  of  the  Early  Novellieri." 
By  Mr.  Olin  Harris  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

[The  assumption  that  the  Conti  di  Antichi  Cavalieri  and  the 
Novellino  ar  largely  of  Provencal  origin  rests  to  great  degree  upon 
the  belief  that  the  stories  relativ  to  the  young  king  ar  transmitted 
from  the  langue  d'oc.  The  Conti  owe  nothing  to  the  Provencal, 
the  Novellino  less  than  supposed  heretofore. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

2.  "  The   Pantheistic   and   the   Mystic   Elements   in 
Wordsworth."     By  Dr.  Solomon  Francis  Gingerich,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

[The  paper  aimd  to  show  that  the  striking  originality  of  Words- 
worth's nature  poetry  consists  chiefly  in  his  combining  certain  ele- 
ments of  pantheism  and  of  misticism  in  a  unique  creativ  unity,  and 
compared  the  use  he  makes  of  them  to  that  of  other  great  English 
poets  of  nature. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

3.  "  The   Second   Sound-Shifting  and   the   Germanic 
Migration."     By  Professor  Eduard  Prokosch,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.     Red  by  Dr.  Bayard  Quincy  Mor- 
gan, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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[It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  second  sound-shifting  was  inde- 
pendent from  the  first,  started  in  mountainus  Southern  Germany 
and  gradually  spred  farther  north.  In  opposition  to  this  view  this 
paper  attempted  to  show  that  the  second  sound-shifting  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first;  that  it  started  in  the  north,  uninfluenst  by 
geografical  conditions;  and  that  it  was  deflected  from  its  original 
tendency  thru  the  migration  of  the  Suevians  (Marcomannians,  etc.) 
and  their  mingling  with  the  Celtic  population  of  the  South. — 
Twenty-minute  abstract.] 

4.  "  Henry  Glapthorne's  Position  in  the  Late  Eliza- 
bethan Drama."     By  Professor  Daniel  Lindsey  Thomas, 
of  Central  University  of  Kentucky. 

[Glapthorne  was  not  a  mere  imitator  of  Shirley,  as  is  sometimes 
said.  Writing  exclusivly  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  he  represents  distinctly  the  main  dramatic  currents  of  that 
period.  He  shows  also  some  of  the  caracteristics  of  the  Restoration 
drama. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

5.  "  Corrections  of  and  Additions  to  the  Deutsches 
Worterbuch."     By  Professor  Robert  Oscar  Busey,  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

[In  a  work  as  comprehensiv  as  the  Deutsches  Worterbuch  there 
wil  naturally  occur  some  omissions  and  misunderstandings  of  usages 
of  individual  authors  which  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  vocabulary  of  each  individual.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  point  out  some  of  these  errors  in  connection  with  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Georg  Rudolf  Weckherlin. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

6.  "  Hugh  Kelly  and  his  Sentimental  Comedy."     By 
Professor  Robert  Pelton  Sibley,  of  Lake  Forest  College. 
Red  by  Professor  John  Mantel  Clapp. 

[Among  the  English  sentimental  comedies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Hugh  Kelly's  alone  show  that  their  author  had  a  genuin 
appreciation  of  the  intellectually  comic;  he  possest,  too,  the  knack 
of  dialog  oftentimes  pointedly  clever  and  sometimes  memorable. 
By  reason  of  these  two  qualities,  Kelly  is  entitled  to  an  honorable 
place  as  a  writer  of  "high  comedy." — Fifteen  minutes.] 
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SECOND  SESSION,  THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  26 
THE  JOHN  HEBRON  ART  INSTITUTE 

7.  Address  of  welcome  by  President  William  Lowe 
Bryan,  of  Indiana  University. 

8.  Address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Division, 
Professor  Frank  Gaylord  Hubbard,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  on  "  Education  and  Leisure." 

These  addresses  wer  followd  by  a  reception  given  by  the 
Indiana  Association  of  College  Presidents. 

THIRD  SESSION,  FRIDAY,   DECEMBER  21 

The  session  began  at  9.50  a.  m.,  when  the  reading  of 
papers  was  resumed. 

9.  "  The  Formation  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Cycle."    By 
Professor  Hardin  Craig,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

[The  plays  on  Old  Testament  subjects  ar  to  be  connected  with  the 
Easter  group  of  plays  (See  author's  article  appearing  in  Modern 
Philology).  Cycles  show  evidence  of  composition  from  Christmas 
play  including  Prophetae  and  Easter  play  including  Old  Testament 
subjects.  Cycles  wer  probably  formd  after  and  not  before  establish- 
ment of  Corpus  Christi  in  fourteenth  century.  Indications  of  con- 
tent, length,  and  time  of  representation  of  erliest  cycles.  Corpus 
Christi  plays  probably  began  with  the  invention  of  a  specific  method 
of  presentation  and  as  plays,  not  as  dumb  show. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

10.  "  Goethe's  Opinion  of  English  Life  and  Character 
and  the  Scenes  at  the  Seashore  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Faust."     By  Professor  Alexander  E.   Hohlfeld,   of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

[It  is  customary  to  mention  certain  Dutch,  American,  and  other 
large  colonizing  enterprises,  in  which  the  old  Goethe  was  much  inter- 
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ested,  as  sources  for  the  presentation  of  the  corresponding  activities 
of  the  old  Faust.  Cf.  e.  g.,  Erich  Schmidt's  and  Witkowski's  notes 
on  Palast,  (11.  11143ff.).  These  references  throw  light,  however, 
only  on  the  material  aspects  of  Faust's  conception,  the  bilding  of 
dikes,  harbors,  canals.  For  its  social  and  political  features,  especi- 
ally as  exprest  in  11.  11559ff.,  the  commentators  hav  no  parallels 
to  suggest.  A  recent  examination  of  Goethe's  views,  especially  in 
old  age,  of  English  life  and  caracter  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  they 
that  hav  largely  determind  the  ideals  of  "  Fausts  testamentarische 
Rede  ".  The  general  cultural  significance  of  this  fact  for  the  German 
of  Goethe's  time  and  for  that  of  our  own  day. — Twenty  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  Julius  Goebel, 
J.  T.  Hatfield,  Dr.  W.  F.  Hauhart,  and  the  author. 

11.  "The  Theme  of  Paradise  Lost."     By  Professor 
Elbert  N".  S.  Thompson,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

[The  story  of  Paradise  Lost  is  no  longer  commonly  accepted  as 
fact;  its  theology  is  largely  outworn.  Milton's  concern,  however,  is 
neither  with  history  nor  with  theology.  He  sees  beneath  the  "  fable  " 
certain  enduring  truths  regarding  man's  relations  to  the  opposed 
forces  of  good  and  evil.  The  poem  traces,  thru  the  life  of  man  and 
the  race,  the  course  of  evil,  from  its  inception  to  its  final  defeat, 
and  thus  becomes  in  itself  a  Paradise  Regaind.  Milton's  theme  is 
filosofical,  not  historical  or  theological. — Twenty  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  J.  M.  Clapp. 

12.  "  The  Poetry  of  Carducci."     By  Professor  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

[Leopardi  and  Carducci:  contrasts  and  likenesses.  Carducci  the 
poet  of  vigorus  life,  fisical  and  moral.  His  patriotism.  His 
classicism,  and  its  concessions.  Lyric  evocations  of  the  past. 
Poems  of  nature  and  of  experience.  His  formal  artistry. — Twenty 
minutes.] 

13.  "Kelative    Positon    of    Elements    following    the 
Finite  Verb  in  the  Modern  German  Sentence. "     By  Pro- 
fessor Tobias  Diekhoff,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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[Quite  in  harmony  with  an  old  Germanic  principle  according  to 
which  the  verb,  which  ment  very  often  the  grammatical  predicate, 
occupied  the  last  place,  we  find  that  in  sentences  with  more  than 
two  members  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb  seek  the  end  position  the  more 
persistently,  the  more  closely  they  ar  in  group  relation  with  the 
verb.  Cp.  Erdmann,  Deutsche  Syntax,  I,  §§  205-216. — Twenty  min- 
utes.] 

The  Central  Division  was  entertaind  at  luncheon  by  the 
six  inviting  institutions  and  their  frends  at  the  Columbia 
Club,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Circle. 


FOURTH  SESSION,  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  2f 

This  session  was  devoted  to  three  departmental  meetings 
representing  English,  Germanic,  and  Romance  languages 
and  literatures.  Subjects  of  importance  to  the  advance- 
ment of  instruction  constituted  the  programs  of  the  re- 
spectiv  sections. 

ENGLISH 

Chairman — Professor  James  Fleming  Hosic,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Teachers  College. 

14.  A  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Labor  and  Cost 
of  Composition  Teaching  was  presented  by  Professor  Ed- 
win Mortimer  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

It  was  then  (1)  moved  and  carried  to  publish  the 
results  collected  thus  far;  and  it  was  further  (2)  moved 
and  carried  to  continue  the  committee,  (a)  to  collect 
further  data  as  to  the  cost  of  teaching  English  in  compari- 
son with  other  subjects  in  colleges  and  universities,  and 
(&)  to  cooperate  with  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  representing  the  high  schools. 
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15.  A  Report  of  an  investigation  as  to  the  preparation 
of  college  teachers  of  English  was  presented  by  Professor 
James  Fleming  Hosic,  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  College. 
This  report  was  discust  by  Professor  John  Harrington 
Cox,  of  the  West  Virginia  University;  Professor  Joseph 
Morris  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  and  Pro- 
fessor John  Mantel  Clapp,  of  Lake  Forest  College. 

It  was  then  moveed  and  carried  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  consisting  of  the  chairman  and  four  others  to 
be  selected  by  the  chairman,  (a)  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation of  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  of  English, 
and  (fr)  to  report  a  year  hence  what  should  constitute  a 
standard  course  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  college 
English. 

Professors  F.  G.  Hubbard,  E.  M.  Hopkins,  E.  C.  Bald- 
win, J.  H.  Cox,  J.  M.  Clapp,  G.  M.  Miller,  W.  D.  Howe, 
J.  M.  Thomas,  M.  H.  Liddell,  and  Dr.  S.  Moore  took  part 
in  the  general  discussion.  Professor  Charles  Henry  Gray, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  servd  as  secretary  of  the 
section. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

Chairman — President  John  Scholte  Pollen,  of  Lake 
Forest  College. 

The  general  subject  for  all  the  discussions  was  "  The 
Teaching  of  Elementary  German,"  and  the  specific  topics 
presented  wer  as  follows: 

16.  "  On  the  Basal  Principles  in  Teaching  Modern 
Languages."     By  Professor  Charles  Hart  Handschin,  of 
Miami  University.     (To  be  published  in  Science.) 
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17.  "  How  Much  German  Should  be  Read  in  the  First 
Year  of  the  High  School  ?  "     By  Professor  George  Oliver 
Curme,  of  the  Northwestern  University. 

18.  "  The  Use  of  Phonetics  in  the  Teaching  of  Ger- 
man."    By  Professor  Sarah  T.  Barrows,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

These  topics  cald  forth  a  general  and  animated  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  following  persons,  among  others, 
participated:  Professors  R.  Hochdorfer,  A.  R.  Hohlfeld, 
C.  H.  Handschin,  C.  Harris,  W.  W.  Florer,  M.  B.  Evans, 
G.  0.  Curme,  B.  A.  Eisenlohr,  M.  Winkler,  H.  Babson, 
Director  Peter  Scherer,  and  Messrs.  E.  Elias,  and  L.  H. 
Dirks.  While  the  discussion  did  not  confine  itself  closely 
to  the  topics  as  outlined,  there  seemd  to  be  a  feeling  that 
the  meeting  was  fruitful  in  suggestions  to  teachers  of 
German.  The  attendance  was  very  large  and  enthusiastic. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES    - 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Professor  Stephen  Hayes 
Bush,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  who  had  been  chosen 
chairman  of  this  section,  Professor  William  Albert  Nitze, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  acted  in  that  capacity. 
Three  topics  had  been  arranged  by  the  chairman  as 
follows : 

19.  "  Problems  of  Second- Year  French."     By  Profes- 
sor David  Hobart  Carnahan,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

20.  "  Philology    versus    Literature."      By    Professor 
Arthur  Graves  Canfield,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

21.  "  The  Place  of  the  Foreign  Teacher  in  American 
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Schools."     By  Professor  Hugh  Allison  Smith,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

The  paper  entitled  "  Problems  of  Second- Year  French  " 
by  Professor  Carnahan  seemd  so  important,  and  it  brought 
out  such  an  animated  discussion  that  upon  motion  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  discussion  of  this  topic  beyond  the 
allotted  time,  and  in  the  end  all  the  time  of  the  session  was 
devoted  to  it.  The  discussion  was  begun  by  Professor 
Albert  Frederick  Kuersteiner,  of  Indiana  University,  and 
continued  by  Professors  M.  Levi,  H.  A.  Smith,  W.  A. 
Nitze,  G.  Douay,  E.  H.  Wilkins,  A.  de  Salvio,  and  E.  S. 
Ingraham. 

In  commenting  briefly  on  the  second  topic,  "  Philology 
versus  Literature,"  Professor  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  said  the  feud  is  not  between  lin- 
guistic studies  and  literary  studies,  but  between  the  dilet- 
tante spirit  which  seeks  merely  to  enjoy,  and  the  historical 
spirit  which  seeks  to  interpret  carefully  the  culture  of  a 
foren  people. 

Professors  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins  and  Bert  E.  Young 
servd  as  secretaries  of  this  section. 

On  Friday  evening,  December  27th,  the  ladies  of  the 
Central  Division  wer  the  gests  of  the  local  committee  and 
their  frends  at  a  theatre  party. 

On  Friday  evening,  December  27th,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Central  Division  met  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  German 
House.  Interesting  smoke  talks  wer  given  by  the  Hon. 
William  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Professor 
Eugen  Kuhnemann,  of  the  University  of  Breslau.  The 
former  was  introduced  by  Professor  A.  F.  Kuersteiner  and 
the  latter  by  Professor  A.  R.  Hohlfeld. 
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FIFTH  SESSION,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

The  session  began  at  9.40  a.  m. 

For  the  committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers,  Pro- 
fessor M.  Blakemore  Evans  reported  the  following  nomi- 
nations : 

Chairman:  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  University  of  Chicago. 
Secretary:  Charles  Bundy  Wilson,  State  University  of 
Iowa  (for  four  years,  1913-1916). 
Executiv  Committee: 

F.  G.  Hubbard,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
A.  F.  Kuersteiner,  Indiana  University, 

G.  O.  Curme,  Northwestern  University. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  persons 
nominated  wer  unaniimisly  elected. 

For  the  committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting,  Pro- 
fessor R.  M.  Alden  recommended  that  the  Central  Division 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  and  stated  that  the 
dates  which  seemd  most  favorable  wer  December  29,  30, 
and  31,  1913. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  unanimusly  adopted. 

The  secretary  red  the  following  report  from  Professor 
J.  W.  Cunliffe,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  Repro- 
duction of  Early  Texts: 

The  Committee  wishes  to  report  progress.  The  facsimile  of  the 
Caedmon  MS.,  to  be  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  for 
the  British  Academy,  is  to  be  issued  in  1913  to  commemorate  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  Members  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  may  subscribe  before  publication 
at  the  reduced  price  of  five  guineas. 
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The  Early  English  Text  Society  will  issue  on  February  4th  the 
first  number  of  a  small  and  select  series  of  Early  English  Facsimiles 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  late  F.  J.  Furnivall.  The  first  volume, 
( "  Cotton  Nero  Ax " ) ,  containing  Pearl,  Cleanness,  Patience,  and 
Sir  Gawayne,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  About  50  American 
subscribers  for  this  have  been  obtained,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  suggests  that  if  this  number  could  be 
increased  to  100,  the  name  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  should  be  officially  associated  with  this  commemoration  of 
Dr.  Furnivall,  who  did  so  much  to  promote  good  feeling  between 
English  and  American  scholars,  and  who  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  facsimile  project.  Members  of  the  M.  L.  A.  may  subscribe  for 
the  first  issue  of  the  series  at  the  reduced  price  of  two  pounds  five 
shillings,  and  for  the  portfolio  containing  Pearl  alone  at  the  reduced 
price  of  one  guinea. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  individual  members 
to  these  facsimiles,  but  does  not  recommend  any  official  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Association.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Israel  Gollancz,  King's  College,  London,  England. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Professor  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins  red  a  letter  addrest  to 
the  Central  Division  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Simplified  Spelling  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association,  in  which  Mr.  Vaile  recommended 
an  "  endeavor,  in  some  organized,  efficient  way,  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  the  new  spellings  in  the  usage  of  our 
universities  and  colleges." 

On  motion  of  Professor  James  Taft  Hatfield  it  was 
voted  that  the  matter  be  referd  to  the  executiv  committee 
to  investigate  and  to  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Professor  James  Taft  Hatfield  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimusly  adopted: 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Division  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  the  mem- 
bers in  attendance,  in  no  perfunctory  spirit,  but  with  harty  sincerity, 
return  thanks  to  the  cooperating  institutions,  Indiana  University, 
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Purdue  University,  De  Pauw  University,  Wabash  College,  Earlham 
College,  and  Butler  College,  as  wel  as  to  the  members  of  the  local 
committee,  the  Commercial  Club  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  Indiana 
Association  of  College  Presidents,  who  hav  so  successfully  united  in 
offering  hospitality.  Every  detail  which  could  add  to  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  gests  was  carefully  foreseen  and  provided; 
the  members,  in  parting  from  Indianapolis,  cherish  lasting  memories 
of  the  generus  kindness  which  was  here  extended  to  them. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 

22.  "The    Meaning    of    the   Word    Roman    in    Old 
French."     By  Professor  Julius  William  Kuhne,  of  Miami 
University. 

[It  has  been  the  general  custom  in  most  of  the  vocabularies  or 
glossaries  to  enter  the  word  roman  with  the  meaning  of  "  oppose"  au 
latin",  "ouvrage  6crit  en  langue  vulgaire",  etc.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  was  to  show  that  the  word  roman  had  alredy  assumed  at 
an  erly  date  its  modern  signification  of  "work  of  fiction."— Ten 
minutes.'] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  W.  A.  Nitze  and 
the  author. 

23.  "  The   Comic   Elements   in   Shakespearean   Tra- 
gedy."    By  Professor  Kaymond  Macdonald  Alden,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

[This  paper  attempted  to  analize  the  different  kinds  of  comic 
detail  admitted  into  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  distinguishing  between 
those  which  may  be  regarded  as  individual  and  those  which  appear 
to  be  conventional,  and  discussing  the  latter  group  in  the  light  of 
the  practis  of  erlier  and  contemporary  dramatists. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

24.  "The  First  Monolog  of  Faust"     By  Professor 
Eugen  Kiihnemann,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[The  purpose  was  to  bring  out  the  poetic  unity  of  the  monolog 
by  explaining  the  uninterrupted  development  of  ideas  and  interpret- 
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ing  the  whole  scene  as  the  tragedy  of  the  great  striving  for  knowl- 
edge ( Erkenntnis ) ,  f ollowd  by  the  satyr  play  in  the  scene  with 
Wagner.  This  was  taken  as  an  example  for  the  principles  of  artistic 
interpretation  of  poetry. — Twenty  minutes.} 

25.  "  Werther  as  a  Sentimental  Character."     By  Dr. 
Ernst  Feise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[In  a  brief  analisis,  the  problem  of  the  work  was  pointed  out  and 
traced  back  to  its  origins  and  conception.  Werther  is  a  one-sided 
and  more  individualfstic  Faust;  he  resembles  Hamlet  in  that  his 
fate  is  disproportionate  to  his  soul.  In  a  way  a  "  Tendenzdichtung  ", 
the  novel,  on  account  of  its  more  individual  problem,  does  not  rank 
among  works  like  Faust,  The  Divine  Comedy,  and  others;  but  as  it 
represents  a  more  or  less  tipical  conflict,  it  holds  its  place  in  the 
world's  literature. — Twenty  minutes.} 

26.  "  The  Character  of  the  French  People  as  Revealed 
by  the  French  Language."     By  Professor  Moritz  Levi,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

[The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  paper  was  to  set  forth  how  the 
French  caracter  is  reflected  in  the  French  language.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  collected  numerus  illustrativ  examples  dealing  with 
vocabulary,  word-accent,  sentence-stress,  grammar,  syntax,  idioms, 
proverbs,  metafors,  etc. — Twenty  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  T.  A.  Jenkins, 
J.  W.  Kuhne,  J.  S.  Kenyon,  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Blondheim. 

27.  "  The  Chronology  of  the  Early  Life  of  Chaucer." 
By  Dr.  Samuel  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[Three  doutful  points  in  Chaucer's  erly  life  hav  been  the  date  of 
his  birth,  the  date  of  his  marriage,  and  the  date  of  his  entry  into 
the  royal  household.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Scrope-Grosvenor 
roll  shows  that  the  testimony  it  contains  as  to  Chaucer's  age  in 
1386  is  thoroly  unreliable,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  evidence 
for  fixing  the  date  of  his  birth.  We  are  able,  however,  on  other 
evidence  of  fair  probability,  to  place  it  between  1340  and  1344. 
With  regard  to  the  date  of  Chaucer's  marriage,  it  can  be  shown 
that  Koch's  objections  to  the  theory  that  it  took  place  as  erly  as 
1366,  ar  without  foundation.  Finally,  certain  documents  cited  in 
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connection  with  the  former  question  giv  good  ground,  in  conjunction 
with  other  evidence,  for  inferring  that  Chaucer  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  royal  household  until  1367. — Twenty  minutes.] 

The  Central  Division  adjurnd  at  one  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, December  28th,  and  was  immediately  entertaind  at 
luncheon  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Indianapolis. 
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28.  "Romanticism    versus    Realism    in    Balzac."     By    Professor 
Benjamin  Lester  Bowen,  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

[Diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  essential  qualities  of  Honore"  de 
Balzac.  Traditional  view  of  him  as  founder  of  French  realism. 
How  realistic  is  much  of  his  so-called  realism?  Prevalence  of 
romantic  elements  in  his  works.  An  attempt  to  show  that  Balzac 
is  much  more  of  a  romanticist  than  has  been  commonly  conceded, 
and  that  there  is  need  of  a  revision  of  judgment  in  this  regard.] 

29.  "  Fouque's  Romantic  Treatment  of  Two  Norse  Myths."     By 
Professor  Fletcher  Briggs,  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

[The  Helgi-Sigrun  mith:  (a)  "Totenliebe"  (1814),  based  upon 
Torfaus'  version,  represents  Helgi,  returning  from  Walhalla,  to  re- 
quite Sigrun's  love.  However,  he  deserts  her,  as  in  the  mith,  for 
the  existence  in  Walhalla.  (b)  "Helgi  der  Hundingstoter  "  (1818) 
treats  freely  the  same  material.  Significantly,  Helgi  sacrifices  the 
existence  in  Walhalla  for  Sigrun's  continued  love.  Norse  mithology 
excludes  woman's  love  from  Walhalla,  hence  the  modification  of  the 
mith. 

The  Baldur  mith:  "  Baldur  der  Gute  "  (1818),  based  upon  Saxo 
Grammaticus'  late  version,  is  a  free  adaptation.  Despite  the  dis- 
appointed Hela's  contriving,  Baldur,  joind  at  his  deth  by  his  be- 
loved Nanna,  ascends  to  Walhalla.  The  distinct  modification  of  the 
mith  violates  the  conceptions  of  Norse  mithology. 

Fouque"  modifies  these  miths  to  accommodate  a  poetic  conception 
current  particularly  in  the  period  of  romanticism — the  reunion  of 
lovers  after  deth.] 

30.  "English  Actors   in   Paris  in   1822."     By   Professor  Arthur 
Graves  Canfield,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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[A  company  of  English  actors  visited  Paris  in  1822  and  proposed 
to  giv  a  series  of  representations,  mainly  of  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Their  first  appearance  was  in  Othello.  They  wer  greeted  with  such 
demonstrativ  disapproval  that,  after  two  or  three  evenings,  they 
wer  forced  to  to  abandon  their  attempt.  This  first  reception  of 
Shakespeare  in  English  by  a  French  audience  has  been  interpreted 
as  an  incident  of  the  literary  history  of  romanticism  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  hostility  of  public  taste  to  the  romantic  drama.  But 
a  reading  of  contemporary  records  shows  it  to  hav  been  inspired 
wholly  by  political  and  party  spirit.  The  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  critical  principles  of  romanticism  in  France  needs  to  consider 
more  carefully  the  influence  of  the  bitter  partisanship  of  the  time 
on  literary  criticism.] 

31.  "  Herzog   Heinrich    Julius   of    Braunschweig    and   the    Early 
Elisabethan  Drama."     By  Professor  Marshall  Blakemore  Evans,  of 
the  Ohio  State  University. 

[In  a  general  way  the  det  of  Herzog  Heinrich  Julius  to  the  erly 
Elisabethan  Drama  has  been  long  recognized.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  present  with  some  detail  the  results  of  a  comparison 
of  the  Duke's  plays  with  English  dramas  previus  to  1594.] 

32.  "A    New    Edition    of    Lope    de    Vega's    Short    Novels."     By 
Professor  John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

[Most  scolars  who  hav  exprest  themselves  concerning  these  four 
short  novels  hav  accused  Lope  of  being  inspired  only  by  an  unworthy 
jelusy  of  Cervantes,  in  imitation  of  whose  Novelas  Ejemplares 
they  claim  that  he  wrote  them.  There  is  ample  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidence  to  show  that,  however  much  he  may  hav  taken  the 
Novelas  Ejamplares  as  his  models  when  he  did  write  them  (and  that 
is  mere  conjecture),  his  motiv  for  writing  these  novels  was,  as  he 
claimd  it  to  be,  his  desire  to  accede  to  the  oft  exprest  wish  of  his 
mistress,  DoSa  Marta  de  Nevares  Santoyo,  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  Marcia  Leonarda,  they  wer  dedicated  and  addrest.  These 
novels  ar  of  considerable  literary-historical  value  because  of  their 
numerus  references  to  other  authors  in  Spanish  and  for  en  litera- 
tures, as  wel  as  to  contemporary  events  and  personages  and  to 
incidents  in  Lope's  own  life.  They  express,  too,  many  interesting 
personal  opinions  on  topics  of  the  day.] 

33.  "Luther's   Use  of  the   Bible   in    German   before    1522."     By 
Professor  Warren  Washburn  Florer,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[This  paper  is  based  on  a  collection  of  Luther's  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  including  the  parafrases,  in  his  German  writings  up  to 
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December,  1521.  A  comparison  of  these  quotations  with  the  1483 
(Koburger  edition)  and  the  1522  (Die  Septemberbibel)  versions 
throws  new  light  upon  the  question  of  the  Wartburg  activity,  ex- 
plains, to  some  extent,  Luther's  use  of  the  Pre-Lutheran  versions, 
and  furnishes  important  material  for  an  understanding  of  Luther's 
linguistic  preparation  for  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament.] 

34.  "  Is  there  a  Normal  or  Uniform  Direction  of  Linguistic  De- 
velopment?"    By   Professor   Robert   James   Kellogg,  of   the  James 
Millikin   University. 

[Two  contradictory  theories  of  the  order  of  linguistic  develop- 
ment ar  current,  each  supported  by  establisht  facts:  (1)  From 
isolation  to  inflection;  (2)  from  inflection  to  isolation.  The  follow- 
ing theory  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  in  which  both  are  sinthesized: 
New  formations  tend  to  develop  toward  the  establisht  norm.  The 
norm  itself  is  subject  to  displacement,  usually  in  the  direction  of 
greater  analisis,  but  this  tendency  may  be  retarded  or  reverst  by 
special  causes.] 

35.  "Johann    Gottfried    Herder    and    Hippolyte    Taine:     Their 
Theories  of  Milieu."     By  Dr.  Armin  Hajman  Koller,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

[Taine  formulates  his  wel  known  theory  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  English  Literature  wherein  he  mentions  Herder. 
Taine's  indetedness  to  Herder  has  not  yet  fully  been  recognized. 
Every  element  of  Taine's  theory  is  containd  in  Herder's  writings. 
This  paper  is  an  outgrowth  and  part  of  an  attempt  to  be  publisht 
soon,  to  show  Herder's  view  of  Milieu,  to  classify  and  clarify  his 
incomparably  richer  but  less  rigidly  formulated  conception  of  the 
eame,  much  more  extensivly  applied,  it  would  seem,  than  by  his 
imitator  and  borrower.] 

36.  "  Enrica  von  Handel-Mazzetti  und   die  Neubelebung  des  hi- 
storischen   Romans."     By   Mr.    Francis   Waldemar    Kracher,   of   the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

[Es  wird  versucht  zu  zeigen,  wie  sich  die  Entwicklung  des  deut- 
schen  Romans  nicht  in  gerader  fortlaufender  Linie,  wie  beim  Drama, 
sondern  in  zick-zack  Linien  und  Kurven,  die  kreuzen  und  oft  zum 
Ausgangspunkt  zuruckfiihren,  vollzogen  hat.  So  ist  z.  B.  in  jungster 
Zeit  der  historische  Roman,  der  lange  Zeit  zuriickgetreten  war,  in 
neuer  Gestalt  wieder  zu  Ehren  gekommen,  und  zwar  durch  das 
Verdienst  der  osterreichischen  Dichterin,  Enrica  von  Handel-Mazzetti. 
Durch  die  Analyse  der  Romane  Meinrad,  Jesse  und  Maria  und  Die 
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arme  Margaret  soil  gezeigt  werden,  wie  an  Stelle  archaistischer  De- 
tails, wie  es  in  den  Romanen  Dahns  und  Ebers,  der  Fall  ist,  das 
psychologische  Moment  und  eine  fast  dramatische  Spannung  getre- 
ten  ist.  Handel-Mazzeti  hat  durch  die  Vorfiihrung  von  Menschen 
der  alten  Zeit  mit  ihren  ins  Gigantische  gehenden  Leidenschaften 
dem  historischen  Roman  neue  Bahnen  gewiesen.] 

37.  "  Die   iibersetzungen   aus   dem   Lateinischen   in   der   Sprache 
Bertholds  von  Chiemsee."     By  Professor  William  Ferdinand  Luebke, 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

[Bertholds  Tewtsche  Theology  erschien  1528  in  Munchen  (cf. 
Modern  Philology  x,  207  ff.)  Diese  Schrift  enthalt  eine  Menge  von 
tibertragungen  aus  dem  Lateinischen,  z.  B.  eingeistung  "  inspiratio  ", 
gegenwurf  "objectum",  einleibung  "  incorporatio ",  anwunschung 
"adoptio",  beysitzer  "  assistens ",  brieflich  "  literalis,  literatim", 
vorlauffende  gnad  "  praeveniens  gratia ",  mitstymlich  "  consonan- 
tes  ",  macht  grosz  "  magnificat ",  p.  p.  gegroest  "  magnificatus  ". — 
Als  ein  interessantes  Beispiel  von  der  klassischen  Gelehrsamkeit 
jener  Zeit  sei  hier  die  Etymologic  von  Bibel  angefiihrt:  von  bibere/ 
vmb  das  dasselb  puech  in  sich  trinckt  vnd  besleusst  mc^ern  tail 
goettlichs  v'sprechens  vnd  lessten  willen  oder  Testament  Gottes.] 

38.  "Justinus   Kerner    and   the   German   'Volkslied'."     By  Mr. 
Leon  Metzinger,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

[In  this  article  the  author  proposes  to  show  Kerner 's  relation  to 
the  Volkslied  movement;  that  he  was  intensely  interested  in  Des 
Knaben  Wunderhorn  and  collected  Volkslieder  himself;  that  many 
of  his  poems  treat  popular  themes,  while  some  show  definitly  the 
influence  of  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn;  that  his  stile  even,  in  his 
letters,  shows  the  influence  of  the  Volkslied;  that  his  caracter  and 
his  environment  combined  to  interest  him  in  the  Volkslied,  and 
that  in  it  he  found  the  inspiration  that  brought  out  best  the  poet 
that  was  in  him.] 

39.  "  Indefinite    Composites    and    Word-Coinage."     By    Professor 
Louise  Pound,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

[Present  popularity  of  blends,  or  factitius  coinages;  their  re- 
lation to  the  standard  language. — Likelihood  of  the  existence  also 
of  vague  or  indefinit  blending,  as  a  mode  of  word-formation;  a  sort 
of  reminiscent  amalgamation  not  of  two  words  or  three,  but  of 
many. — Relation  to  blending  proper;  to  imitation  of  natural  sounds; 
to  the  unconscius  simbolism  of  sounds  thru  "tone  color"  or  asso- 
ciation.— Bearing  of  this  hipothesis  for  etimologists.] 

(To  be  publisht  in  the  Modern  Language  Quarterly.) 
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40.  "  Augustine's  Trinity  of  the  Soul  in  English  Literature." 
By  Professor  Robert  Lee  Ramsay,  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

[The  attempt  made  by  Augustine  in  the  De  Trinitate  to  find  an 
argument  for  the  doctrin  of  the  trinity  in  his  three-fold  division 
of  the  human  faculties  was  echoed  in  a  series  of  sometimes  mis- 
understood passages  by  English  writers,  from  Alfred  the  Great 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  elaborate  use  of  the  triad 
of  psycological  terms  occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century  moral  play 
Mind,  Will  and  Understanding,  in  which  the  three  ar  combined  with 
the  seven  dedly  sins  and  other  categories  into  a  complex  allegory 
which  offers  a  storehouse  of  medieval  psycology.  The'  study  of  the 
precise  meaning  and  origin  of  these  personifications  suggests  some 
conclusions  upon  the  sources  and  authorship  of  the  mortality,  and 
also  upon  the  development  of  certain  word-meanings.] 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  ON  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1912,  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA.,  AT  THE  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

BY  CHARLES  HALL  GRANDGENT 


THE   DARK  AGES 


The  Century  Dictionary  gives  the  following  definition: 
"  The  dark  ages,  a  period  of  European  history,  beginning 
with  or  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  West  (A.  D.  476),  marked  by  a  general  decline  of 
learning  and  civilization.  It  was  introduced  by  the  great 
influx  of  barbarians  into  western  Europe  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  known  as  the  wandering  of  the  nations,  and 
is  reckoned  by  Hallam  as  extending  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  a  general  revival  of  wealth,  manners,  taste, 
and  learning  began,  and  by  others  to  the  time  of  Dante 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  later."  This  last  extension 
we  may  well  leave  out  of  account;  for  to  apply  the  term 
"  dark  "  to  the  century  that  saw  the  greatest  scholar,  the 
greatest  theologian,  and  the  greatest  poet  of  our  Christian 
era  would  be  too  manifestly  unfit. 

Let  us  confine  our  darkness  to  the  period  between  the 
fifth  century  and  the  eleventh.  It  will  be  all  the  more 
opaque  for  this  concentration.  And  then,  pulling  down 
the  shades  before  and  behind,  let  us  try  to  realize  how 
dark  the  darkness  really  was.  I  shall  ask  you  to  plunge 
with  me  into  the  very  thick  of  it.  We  are  at  the  Prankish 
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court  in  the  eighth  century,  on  a  visit  to  the  Palace  School. 
Into  this  ancient  institution  of  the  Franks  some  new  spirit 
was  infused  by  Charlemagne,  who  became  himself  a  pupil, 
having  called  in  Alcuin  as  a  teacher.  Here  is  his  opinion 
(recorded,  to  be  sure,  by  his  master)  of  the  value  of  a 
liberal  education :  "  Could  anyone  really  interested  in  the 
pursuit  and  investigation  of  matters  so  important  to  society 
at  large,  and  truly  desirous  of  practising  such  excellent 
virtues,  have  it  in  his  heart  to  hazard  the  daring  assertion 
that  our  discussion  has  been  in  vain?  For  myself  I 
frankly  confess  that  love  of  knowledge  only  has  prompted 
my  questions;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in 
answering  them.  I  highly  value  the  affectionate  candor 
of  your  replies,  and  feel  convinced  that  they  will  be 
most  profitable  to  all  who  without  prejudice  or  the  blot 
of  envy  may  sit  down  and  read  them." 

Today  we  are  not  so  easily  satisfied.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Chicago, 
according  to  the  papers,  "  high  school  education  throughout 
the  United  States  was  branded  as  '  generally  bookish, 
scholastic,  abstract  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  practical 
problems  of  life/  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  national 
council.  .  .  The  report,  based  on  investigation  in  twenty- 
five  States,  declared  the  system  of  high  school  teaching 
is  just  where  it  was  thirty  years  ago  and  that  this  back- 
wardness is  due  to  the  plan  of  high  schools  to  prepare 
pupils  '  for  colleges  and  universities  rather  than  for  life.' 
'  The  whole  trouble  with  our  high  school  education,'  "  de- 
clared the  reader  of  the  report,  "  '  is  that  it  is  regarded 
too  much  as  merely  a  preparation  for  the  university. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  life  today,  the 
students  are  taught  to  deal  with  the  language,  politics  and 
customs  of  fifteen  centuries  ago.  Nearly  all  the  high 
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school  teachers  are  college  graduates  who  have  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  affairs  outside  of  colleges.  Their  teaching 
is,  therefore,  bookish,  scholastic  and  abstract.  We  need  a 
change  of  aim  in  high  school  teaching,  a  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  farm,  shop  and  home.  While  we  do  not 
recommend  an  education  entirely  vocational,  we  urge  a 
departure  from  the  college  idea/  ? 

If  we  have  reason  for  discontent  even  now,  after  so 
many  ages  of  enlightenment,  what  must  have  been  the 
barbarous  teaching  inflicted  .on  the  children  of  the  eighth 
century?  What  can  they  have  had  to  compare  with  a 
really  modern  high  school  curriculum  compounded,  let  us 
say,  of  some  English,  a  little  German,  a  bit  of  elementary 
algebra,  a  sample  of  plane  geometry,  some  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history,  practice  in  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
a  good  deal  of  shop- work,  lessons  in  bookkeeping  (of  a  type 
used  only  in  schools),  training  in  salesmanship,  a  few 
hours  of  botany,  physiology,  and  callisthenics  ?  When 
Alcuin  was  a  boy,  the  secular  course,  in  the  school  he 
attended,  comprised  these  subjects:  grammar,  rhetoric, 
jurisprudence,  poetry,  astronomy,  physics,  and  explanation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Alcuin  studied  also  the  theology 
of  the  New  Testament,  science,  and  general  literature.  If 
the  present-day  course  is  "  generally  bookish,"  what  shall 
we  call  this  ? 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  pupil  has  received  his 
elementary  training,  bookish  or  bookless  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  pushing  his  studies  further,  craves  admission  to 
the  brotherhood  of  scholars.  In  our  era,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  the  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  make  himself  an 
undisputed  authority  in  some  special  matter,  such  as :  the 
art  of  fishing  among  the  ancient  Greeks ;  the  serpent  motive 
in  the  ancient  art  of  Central  America  and  Mexico;  isola- 
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tion  as  a  criterion  of  species ;  the  heredity  of  coat  color  in 
mice ;  some  new  derivatives  of  pyromucic  acid ;  the  origin 
of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  New  York  series;  the  ways 
and  means  of  making  payments ;  reactions  of  the  crayfish 
to  sensory  stimuli;  the  expansion  and  compressibility  of 
ether  and  alcohol  in  the  neighborhoods  of  their  boiling 
points — typical  subjects  culled  at  random  from  a  list  of 
the  particular  fields  cultivated  at  some  time  by  students  of 
distinction  at  my  own  university.  I  say  "  culled  at  ran- 
dom." I  should  modify  that  statement.  My  choice  was 
restricted  by  the  need  of  picking  titles  which  I  could  pro- 
nounce and  you  could  understand.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  cultivator  of  any  one  of 
these  gardens  has  ever  tasted  the  fruit  of  any  other — that 
the  man  who  fishes  among  the  ancient  Greeks  knows  any- 
thing about  the  ways  and  means  of  making  payments,  or 
that  the  experimenter  in  the  compressibility  of  alcohol 
can  divine  the  serpent  motive  in  Central  American  art. 
No.  Each  keeps  strictly  to  his  own  domain.  The  one, 
blind  to  the  reactions  of  the  crayfish,  limits  his  diet  to  new 
derivatives  of  pyromucic  acid;  the  other,  heedless  of  the 
dangers  of  isolation  as  a  criterion  of  species,  confines  his 
walks  to  the  stratified  rocks  of  New  York.  Was  it  thus, 
say,  in  the  seventh  century  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  To 
be  a  scholar  in  those  remote  times,  one  had  to  know  all  of 
these  subjects,  or  the  things  whose  places  they  have  taken 
—  studies  of  corresponding  difficulty  and  importance. 
Look  at  St.  Isidore's  Origins :  not  a  work  of  genius,  by  any 
means,  but  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  erudition  a  Dark- Age 
man  was  expected  to  possess,  if  he  wanted  to  be  regarded 
as  a  master.  The  twenty  books  of  that  work  treat  of: 
grammar ;  rhetoric  and  dialectics ;  mathematics ;  medicine ; 
laws  and  times ;  ecclesiastical  books  and  services ;  God,  the 
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angels,  and  religious  orders;  Church  and  sects,  with  a 
discussion  of  pagan  gods ;  laws  and  societies ;  miscellaneous 
lexicographical  material;  man  and  portents;  animals;  the 
world  and  its  parts ;  the  earth  and  its  parts ;  building  and 
fields;  stones  and  metals;  agriculture;  war  and  sports; 
ships,  buildings,  clothes ;  food  and  implements.  But  (you 
will  say)  all  of  this  information  is  second-hand,  most  of 
it  is  superficial,  much  of  it  is  false ;  it  is  better  to  find  out 
something  fresh  and  true  about  the  heredity  of  coat  color 
in  mice  than  to  burden  one's  mind  with  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous and  doubtful  learning.  Yet  I  ask:  is  it?  From 
the  point  of  view  of  science,  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself, 
you  are  probably  right — altho  I  may  remark  here  that  the 
accusation  of  inaccuracy  is  a  dangerous  stone  for  the  schol- 
arship of  one  age  to  throw  at  that  of  another :  who  can  tell 
how  the  results  of  all  our  "  original  research  "  will  look 
to  the  learned  world  a  thousand  years  hence  ?  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  gift 
anyone  can  bestow  is  that  of  a  judicious,  well-rounded 
citizen,  fully  informed  in  the  soundest  learning  his  age  can 
give.  And  in  the  interest  of  the  individual,  is  not  breadth 
of  understanding  about  as  important  as  anything?  I 
wonder  whether  there  is  to  be  found,  among  the  monarchs 
of  the  world  today, — or  even  among  the  presidents, — one 
who  could  translate  a  difficult  philosophical  work  from 
Latin  into  the  vernacular.  Yet  this  was  done  by  a  ninth- 
century  English  king  who  surely  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  efficiency. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  Charlemagne,  one  of  whose  bio- 
graphers tells  us  that  the  great  king  "  was  ever  learning, 
and  fond  of  learning;  no  subject  came  amiss  to  him; 
everything  from  the  most  commonplace  everyday  occur- 
rences to  the  profoundest  philosophical  and  theological 
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inquiries  interested  him.  The  price  of  commodities;  the 
stocking  and  planting  of  farms;  the  building  of  houses, 
churches,  palaces,  bridges,  fortresses,  ships,  and  canals; 
the  course  of  the  stars;  the  text  of  the  Scriptures;  the 
appointment  of  schools ;  the  sallies  of  wit ;  the  hair-splitting 
subtleties  of  metaphysics ;  the  unknown  depths  of  theology ; 
the  origins  of  law ;  the  reason  of  usage  in  the  manner  and 
life  of  the  nations ;  their  traditions  in  poetry,  legend, 
and  song;  the  mysterious  framework  of  liturgical  forms; 
musical  notation;  the  Gregorian  chant;  the  etymology  of 
words;  the  study  of  languages;  the  flexion  of  verbs;  and 
many  more  topics.  .  .  .  He  spoke  Latin  as  fluently  as 
as  German,  and  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek.  Einhart 
says  that  'he  spent  much  time  and  labor  with  Alcuin 
in  the  study  of  rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  astronomy,  learned 
arithmetic,  and  with  eager  curiosity  and  intelligent  scru- 
tiny applied  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.7  7 

Einhart  relates  further :  "  After  a  long  absence  the  most 
victorious  Charles  returned  into  Gaul,  and  caused  the 
children,  whom  he  had  left  with  Clement  as  his  pupils,  to 
be  brought  before  him.  He  required  them  to  be  examined, 
and  was  amazed  at  the  commendable  progress  of  the  poorer 
class  of  children,  whose  written  productions  were  most 
creditable  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  illustrious 
parentage  showed  very  poor  specimens  of  their  skill.  He 
then  set  the  good  scholars  on  his  right,  and  the  bad  on  his 
left,  saying :  '  I  praise  you  much,  dear  children,  for  your 
excellent  efforts,  and  desire  you  to  continue  so  that  you 
may  attain  unto  perfection ;  then  I  intend  to  give  you  rich 
bishoprics,  or  splendid  abbeys,  and  shall  ever  regard  you 
as  persons  of  merit.'  Then  he  turned  in  anger  to  those  on 
his  left,  who  trembled  at  his  frowns  and  the  sound  of 
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his  voice,  which  resembled  the  roll  of  thunder,  as  he  cried 
out  to  them :  '  Look  here,  ye  scions  of  the  best  nobility,  ye 
pampered  ones,  who,  trusting  to  your  birth  or  fortune, 
have  disobeyed  me,  and  instead  of  studying,  as  you  were 
bound  and  I  expected  you  to  do,  have  wasted  your  time  in 
idleness,  on  play,  luxury,  or  unprofitable  occupation.'  He 
then  took  his  accustomed  oath,  and  with  uplifted  head  and 
arm,  said  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  '  By  the  king  of  heaven, 
let  others  admire  you  as  much  as  they  please ;  as  for  me, 
I  set  little  store  by  your  birth  or  beauty;  understand  ye 
and  remember  it  well,  that  unless  you  give  heed  speedily 
to  amend  your  past  negligence  by  diligent  study,  you  will 
never  obtain  anything  from  Charles.' 7: 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  one  of  our  college  presidents  or 
trustees,  or  a  governor  at  Commencement,  "  taking  his 
accustomed  oath "  and  addressing  the  "  swells "  and 
"  sports  "  in  such  a  style  as  this — and  promising  "  rich 
bishoprics  and  splendid  abbeys  "  to  the  "  greasy  grinds  "  ! 
Why,  we  ourselves,  the  official  advocates  of  study,  generally 
feel  constrained  to  express  our  admiration  of  it  in  depre- 
catory terms.  How  often  is  it  dinned  into  our  ears  that 
scholastic  success  is  no  test  of  real  ability,  that  the  men 
most  useful  in  after-life  are  those  who  scorn  to  devote 
themselves  to  books !  Yet  Charlemagne  was  no  mere 
academic  theorist.  Contrast  with  his  attitude  the  super- 
cilious pose  so  prevalent  today — prevalent  among  adults, 
and  still  more  among  children.  Has  the  world  ever  seen  a 
more  completely  self-satisfied  being  than  an  empty-headed 
American  high  school  pupil  ?  Here  is  an  interesting  bit 
from  the  notes  of  a  recent  English  traveler  in  our  country, 
who  had  been  visiting  one  of  our  institutions  of  learning : 
"I  had  formed  no  theory  as  to  the  value  of  some  of  the 
best  juvenile  education  in  the  Eastern  States.  But  I  had 
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learned  one  thing.  I  knew  the  secret  of  the  fine,  proud 
bearing  of  young  America.  A  child  is  not  a  fool ;  a  child 
is  almost  always  uncannily  shrewd.  And  when  it  sees  a 
splendid  palace  provided  for  it,  when  it  sees  money  lavished 
on  hygienic  devices  for  its  comfort,  even  upon  trifles  for 
its  distraction,  when  it  sees  brains  all  bent  on  discovering 
the  best,  nicest  ways  of  dealing  with  its  instincts,  when 
it  sees  itself  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  pageant,  ritual, 
devotion,  almost  worship,  it  naturally  lifts  its  chin,  puts 
its  shoulders  back,  steps  out  with  a  spring,  and  glances 
confidently  upon  the  whole  world.  Who  wouldn't  ?  " 

There  is  a  supreme  type  of  self-complacency  which  is 
born  of  sheer  ignorance,  an  ignorance  so  absolute  as  to 
be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  anything  to  learn.  And 
this  self-complacency,  I  have  already  said,  is  not  confined 
to  school-children :  it  is  shared  by  old  and  young.  It  may 
be  called  the  dominating  spirit  of  our  time.  One  of  its 
marks  is  a  contempt  for  thoro  knowledge  and  a  profound 
distrust  of  anyone  who  is  really  well-informed.  An  ex- 
pert opinion  on  any  subject  becomes  valueless  the  moment 
we  learn  that  it  emanates  from  a  "  college  professor." 
When  a  conspicuously  competent  person  is  suggested  for 
public  office,  the  most  damning  accusation  that  can  be 
hurled  at  him  is  the  epithet  "  academic."  Few,  indeed, 
can  bear  up  under  the  suspicion  of  actually  knowing 
something. 

A  very  serious  college  paper  publishes  an  article  by  an 
evidently  earnest  young  man  who  maintains  that  scholar- 
ship is  essentially  narrow  and  selfish ;  the  really  generous 
student  is  he  who  works,  not  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  mind,  but  for  the  glory  of  his  college.  As  if  a  college 
could  derive  glory  from  anything  but  the  fulfilment  of  its 
proper  mission,  the  cultivation  of  the  individual  minds 
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entrusted  to  it!  The  altruistic  tone  assumed  by  devotees 
of  college  amusements  is  peculiarly  irritating.  I  am 
willing  that  children  should  make  mud  pies:  it  is  their 
nature  to.  But  when  they  begin  to  declare  that  they  are 
making  mud  pies,  not  for  their  own  delectation,  but  for 
the  embellishment  of  their  city,  it  is  time  they  were  sent 
on  errands  for  their  mother.  Students  are  always  ready 
to  do  anything  but  study.  Study  is  hard  and  distasteful, 
because  our  boys  and  girls  have  never  been  used  to  mental 
concentration;  any  other  activity,  whether  it  be  athletics 
or  "  social  service,"  seems  to  them  less  painful,  hence  more 
profitable.  You  are  all  aware  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
assume,  on  the  part  of  our  college  classes,  any  definite 
knowledge  of  any  subject.  Last  year  I  had  occasion  to 
question  a  good  many  students  about  our  friend  Charle- 
magne; and  one  after  another  unblushingly  assigned  him 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  A  colleague  in  a  "  fresh  water  " 
college  could  find  no  one  in  his  class  who  knew  what  event 
is  celebrated  on  the  fourth  of  July.  In  a  course  in  French 
literature,  taken  mainly  by  Juniors,  a  request  to  compare 
a  certain  drama  with  Othello  drew  forth  the  admission  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  class  knew  nothing  of  Shak- 
spere's  play.  "  We  had  Hamlet/'  they  cried,  as  if  Shak- 
spere  were  a  disease  from  which  one  attack  made  them 
immune.  Of  course  it  had  never  occurred  to  them  that 
anyone  could  be  so  mad  as  to  read  a  book  not  prescribed. 
You  must  have  noticed  how  very  difficult  it  has  become 
for  college  students  not  only  to  write  but  to  read  their 
mother  tongue.  We  give  them  books  to  study,  and  the 
boys,  for  the  most  part,  obligingly  plow  thru  them,  for 
they  are  good  fellows;  but  they  are  no  wiser  after  than 
before.  The  text  has  conveyed  nothing  to  them,  because 
they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  common  English  words. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  (let  me  say  once  more)  that 
this  vast  and  growing  ignorance  is  peculiar  to  school  and 
college.  It  pervades  society.  Even  the  teacher  and  the 
author  are  coming  under  its  sway.  Men  of  note  are  losing 
the  power  to  speak  or  write  their  own  language.  This 
subject  was  tellingly  discussed  by  our  last  year's  president, 
and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 

The  confusion  of  tongues,  however,  is  not  the  only  plague 
fostered  by  darkness.  Ignorance,  having  no  means  of 
comparison,  necessarily  lacks  a  criterion,  and  is  therefore 
an  easy  prey  to  specious  fallacy.  It  runs  after  every 
novelty  that  for  the  moment  appeals  to  its  rudimentary 
imagination.  At  what  previous  age  in  the  history  of 
mankind  has  there  been  such  a  cult  of  the  absurd  as  we 
see  today?  In  art,  literature,  music,  science,  history, 
psychology,  education,  religion,  politics,  the  charlatan  is 
sure  of  a  congregation,  provided  his  antics  be  sufficiently 
startling  and  grotesque.  In  the  field  of  humor  Washing- 
ton Irving  yields  to  Mutt  and  Jeff.  In  religion,  we  see 
flourishing  sects  whose  very  names  seem  like  a  blasphemous 
caricature.  New  schools  of  psychology  are  busily  ex- 
plaining the  noted  characters  of  fiction  in  the  light  of 
arbitrary  and  eccentric  physiological  theories.  Musicians 
vie  with  one  another  in  noisy  cacophony.  Of  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  sowers  of  discord  an  up-to-date  critic  says: 
"  In  his  earlier  years  he  wrote  music  which  was  thoroughly 
clear  and  understandable,  though  of  no  special  value. 
Then,  I  surmise,  he  decided  to  draw  attention  to  himself 
forcibly  by  producing  things  of  that  wild  extravagance 
which  he  is  now  putting  forth.  It  was  a  sort  of  artistic 
lie.  But  there  are  plenty  of  persons  who,  if  they  tell  lies 
long  enough,  will  actually  end  by  implicitly  believing  them 
to  be  the  truth.  That  is  's  case.  He  has  come  to 
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believe  so  implicitly  in  his  own  artistic  lie  that  he  now 
lies  with  absolute  sincerity.  He  wants  to  be  a  revolu- 
tionist for  the  sake  of  being  one."  Of  how  many  of  our 
one-day  prophets  can  the  same  thing  be  said !  Our  critic 
goes  on  to  describe  a  composition  by  this  artist :  "  It  was 
music  which  sounded  something  like  what  you  might 
expect  if  you  placed  a  child  at  the  piano  and  allowed 
him  to  pound  as  he  wished:  Do  not  imagine  I  say  this 
because  I  am  not  modern  in  my  sympathies.  There  are 
few  who  are  more  so  than  I.  The  unhappy  consequence 

of  all  this  is  that  has  founded  a  school  and  has  a 

number  of  disciples  who  try  to  ape  his  style  without 
possessing  his  musical  knowledge.  And  it  so  stands  that 
anybody  will  soon  be  able  to  write  music,  and  however 
impossible  the  things  may  turn  out,  they  will  be  seriously 
accepted  as  such." 

In  art,  the  Impressionists  have  long  since  been  succeeded 
by  the  Post-Impressionists,  the  Futurists,  and  the  Cubists. 
The  Futurists,  according  to  their  own  definition,  "  stand 
upon  the  extreme  promontory  of  the  centuries;  and  why 
should  they  look  behind,  when  they  have  to  break  in  myste- 
rious portals  of  the  Impossible."  "  To  admire  an  old  pic- 
ture," they  say,  "  is  to  pour  our  sensitiveness  into  a  funeral 
urn,  instead  of  casting  it  forward  in  violent  gushes  of  crea- 
tion and  action."  "  We  stand,"  they  declare,  "  on  the 
summit  of  the  world,  and  cast  our  challenge  to  the  stars." 
"  We  must  destroy  in  sculpture,  as  in  every  art,  the  tradi- 
tional nobility  of  marble,  and  bronze  also  must  go.  The 
sculptor  can  and  must  employ  twenty  different  substances, 
such  as  glass,  wood,  cardboard,  cement,  horsehair,  leather, 
wool,  mirrors,  electric  light,  and  concrete.  In  the  straight 
lines  of  a  match  there  is  more  truth  and  beauty  than  in  all 
the  muscular  contortions  of  the  Laocoon."  One  of  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  this  school  is  thus  described :  "  Today  at  the  Salon 
d'Automne  I  have  seen  a  Futurist  sculpture  group,  and 
a  most  extraordinary  achievement  it  is.  It  does  not  fulfil 
all  the  demands  of  the  new  art,  for  it  is  in  the  medium  of 
plaster,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  such  adventitious  adorn- 
ments as  horse-hair,  mirrors,  electric  lights,  and  so  on. 
I  should  judge  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  a  group  of 
wrestlers,  but  I  speak  humbly  and  under  correction;  it 
may  have  been  intended  for  a  battle-field  or  a  surgical 
operation.  It  is  a  medley  of  arms  and  legs,  flowering, 
so  to  speak,  from  a  single  torso.  No  head  was  visible. 
It  is  the  principle  of  the  cinematograph  applied  to  sculp- 
ture." "  Futurism,"  says  an  English  journal,  "  is  nothing 
but  a  Latin  Quarter  escapade.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a 
symptom  of  the  age.  ...  It  is  the  cult  of  violence  for 
its  own  sake.  It  finds  a  motor-car  more  beautiful  than 
the  Victory  of  Samothrace.  ...  It  is  the  art  of  an  age 
which  is  turning  to  irrationalism  in  politics  as  in  meta- 
physics." I  remember  examining,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
pretentious  Italian  periodical  devoted  to  Futurism.  Its 
battle-cry  was  "  Down  with  everything ! "  It  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  overthrow  of  all  existing 
institutions  and  the  creation  of  a  brand-new  society  and 
art.  Especially  were  museums  and  libraries  to  be  con- 
signed to  utter  destruction.  The  publisht  specimens  of 
the  new  art,  which  thus  modestly  offers  itself  as  more  than 
a  substitute  for  all  that  has  been,  make  one  quite  content 
to  die  before  the  Futurist  future  dawns. 

Of  the  Cubists  an  ordinarily  sedate  critic  has  this  to 
say :  "  In  this  Autumn  Salon,  the  snobbery  of  a  few  good 
souls  has  been  pleased  to  group  morose  and  maniac  geo- 
meters with  delirious  dyers,  crazily  covering  their  defence- 
less canvases  with  color  puddles  and  diagrams  which  you 
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would  say  had  been  traced  by  some  demented  Bouvard  and 
Pecuchet.  One  of  the  most  unformed  daubs  of  this  Salon 
is  dedicated :  t  To  mariners,  travellers,  and  mountebanks.' 
Taking  into  account  the  foreigners,  cranks,  and  humbugs 
who  are  the  main  originality  of  this  Salon — in  which 
'  French '  taste  was  to  be  renewed — we  wonder  the  organ- 
izing committee  did  not  choose  this  '  symbolic  and  syn- 
thetic '  picture  for  its  poster."  Here  is  a  description  of 
a  picture  named  "  Mountaineers  attacked  by  Bears,'7  and 
dated  "Annecy  1911— Paris  1912":  "If  I  guess  the 
rebus  aright,  then  you  must  make  out  in  this  picture's 
tangle  not  only  the  episode  of  its  title,  but  the  route  from 
Annecy  to  Paris,  railway  and  bridges,  telegraph  wires, 
and  the  compartment  in  which  the  painter  sat  during  his 
journey,  and  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  as  well  as  the 
mountain  site  where  the  wicked  bears  attacked  the  poor 
travellers — and  the  gun  they  used  for  their  defence.  Of 
bears  and  mountaineers,  of  road  and  landscape,  only  un- 
formed morsels  and  scattered  bits,  thrown  and  cut  about 
at  random,  remain,  so  that  the  mother  bear  herself  would 
no  more  recognize  her  little  ones  than  her  victims." 

Concerning  Post-Impressionism  an  expert  tells  us :  "  The 
essence  of  Post-Impressionism  is  to  distrust  or  to  scorn 
all  tradition,  and  the  diligence  with  which  this  distrust  or 
scorn  is  being  expressed  by  faithful  adherence  to  a  new 
tradition  makes  one  wonder  if  the  attraction  may  not  be, 
not  the  principles  of  the  school,  but  the  short  cut  it  seems 
to  offer  to  art."  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  of  the 
senseless  fads  in  all  branches  of  mental  activity  are  due, 
in  their  inception,  to  the  over-abundance  of  respectable 
mediocrity,  an  abundance  which  leaves  little  chance  of 
recognition  to  the  man  of  unbounded  ambition  but  mode- 
rate endowments,  unless  he  can  invent  some  glaring  extra- 
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vagance  to  make  himself  conspicuous.  But  his  trumpeting 
would  avail  nothing,  were  it  not  for  the  dense  ignorance  of 
his  public.  Lack  of  knowledge  means  lack  of  judgment, 
and  lack  of  judgment  feeds  the  pretender.  It  is  easier  to 
make  a  big  stench  than  a  sweet  fragrance ;  and  the  fouler 
the  odor,  the  more  inclined  are  the  incompetent  to  sniff 
rapturously  and  ejaculate:  "How  strong!"  Listen  to 
Frederic  Harrison  on  The  Cult  of  the  Foul:  "The  new 
craze  under  which  we  are  now  suffering  is  the  Cult  of  the 
Foul,  or  to  put  it  in  Greek,  it  may  be  dubbed  Aischro- 
latreia — worship  or  admiration  of  the  Ugly,  the  Nasty,  the 
Brutal.  Poetry,  Eomance,  Drama,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Music,  Manners,  even  Dress,  are  now  recast  to  suit  popular 
taste  by  adopting  forms  which  hitherto  have  been  regarded 
as  unpleasing,  gross,  or  actually  loathsome.  To  be  refined 
is  to  be  '  goody-goody ' ;  gutter  slang  is  '  so  actual ' ;  if  a 
ruffian  tramp  knifes  his  pal,  it  is  i  so  strong ' ;  and  if  on 
the  stage  his  ragged  paramour  bites  off  a  rival's  ear,  the 
halfpenny  press  screams  with  delight.  Painters  are 
warned  against  anything  '  pretty,'  so  they  dab  on  bright 
tints  to  look  like  a  linoleum  pattern,  or  they  go  for  subjects 
to  a  thieves'  kitchen.  The  one  aim  in  life,  as  in  Art,  is 
to  shock  one's  grandmother." 

Does  all  this  signify  that  we  are  more  vicious,  more 
depraved  than  our  fathers  ?  Are  we  witnessing  a  violent 
reaction  against  accepted  canons  of  decency  in  life  ?  I  do 
not  think  so.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  general 
moral  conduct  of  the  community  is  worse  than  it  has  been 
before.  If  art,  letters,  dress  are  more  indecent,  it  simply 
means  that  we  are  more  ignorant.  By  our  neglect  of  the 
past  we  have  cut  ourselves  off  from  standards  of  all  kinds, 
and  hence,  like  the  new-born  moth,  are  attracted  by  the 
first  glare.  Dante  had  a  word  to  say  on  this  theme,  many 
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centuries  ago :  "  Just  as  the  man  who  has  lost  the  sight  of 
his  bodily  eyes  has  to  depend  on  others  for  the  distinction 
of  good  and  bad,  so  he  who  possesses  not  the  light  of  dis- 
crimination always  follows  after  the  shout,  be  it  true  or 
false.  .  .  .  Thus  these  blind  people,  who  are  wellnigh 
countless,  resting  their  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  lying 
guides,  fall  into  the  ditch,  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 
It  is  especially  men  of  the  people  who  are  bereft  of  the 
light  of  judgment,  because,  taken  up  from  the  beginning 
of  their  life  with  some  trade,  they  are  obliged  so  to  con- 
centrate their  minds  on  it  that  they  think  of  naught  else. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  habit  of  any  virtue,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, cannot  be  assumed  at  once,  but  must  be  acquired 
by  practice,  and  they  practise  nothing  but  their  handicraft 
and  bestow  no  care  on  other  things,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  have  judgment.  .  .  They  should  be  called  sheep, 
not  men.  For  if  one  sheep  should  throw  itself  over  a  high 
cliff,  all  the  others  would  go  after  it." 

This  is  a  passage  to  be  meditated  by  our  professional 
educators.  There  was  a  time  when  schools  attempted,  at 
least,  to  cultivate  discrimination  and  to  furnish  the 
material  on  which  selection  can  be  founded;  but  in  these 
days  of  "  vocational  training,"  when  pupils  are  encouraged 
"  to  practise  nothing  but  their  handicraft,"  it  is,  in  Dante's 
words,  "  impossible  for  them  to  have  judgment."  And  it 
is  inevitable  that  in  their  blindness  they  should  follow  false 
guides;  for  the  loudest  bellow  is  sure  to  issue  from  the 
windiest  prophet,  the  biggest  blaze  from  those  luminaries 
that  would  rather  be  flashlights,  and  dazzle  for  one  instant, 
than  gleam  as  modest  but  permanent  stars  in  the  sky. 
"  They  that  be  wise,"  says  a  once  popular  book,  "shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  But 
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none  of  this  for  our  Futurists,  Post-Futurists,  and  Neo's  of 
every  description.  They  have  all  taken  as  their  watch- 
word the  motto  of  the  melancholy  jockey  in  The  Arcadians: 

"  A   short   life   and    a   gay   one !  " 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  motto  of  their  disciples 
is  that  phrase  of  Tertullian's :  "  Credo  quia  absurdum." 
But  that  would  not  be  quite  just.  They  do  not  believe 
in  folly  (as  Tertullian,  for  a  quite  different  reason,  did 
in  wisdom)  because  it  is  absurd,  but  because  they  do  not 
know  how  absurd  it  is,  and  because  folly  has  a  louder 
voice  than  common  sense.  Just  as,  in  a  crowded  street 
on  a  rainy  day,  every  wayfarer  tries  to  lift  his  umbrella 
above  all  the  others,  so  every  preacher  today  is  trying  to 
raise  his  utterance  to  a  higher  pitch  than  all  his  com- 
petitors. Only  by  surpassing  shrillness  of  exaggeration 
can  we  get  a  hearing.  We  all  feel  it — the  politician 
on  the  stump,  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit,  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  class-room — even  the  president  of  a  learned 
society  delivering  his  presidential  address :  and  we  all  yield 
more  or  less  to  the  temptation.  If  we  do  not,  we  are 
consigned  to  back  seats  as  "  mere  teachers,"  and  get  no 
more  attention  than  an  organ-grinder  playing  Trovatore. 
'  By  this  time  it  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  you  that 
the  Dark  Age  I  am  discussing  is  not  the  period  extending 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  century,  but  a  much  nearer 
one.  I  suggest,  indeed,  that  we  alter  the  Century  defini- 
tion to  something  like  this :  "  The  dark  ages,  an  epoch  in 
the  world's  history,  beginning  with  or  shortly  after  the 
French  Revolution,  markt  by  a  general  extension  and 
cheapening  of  education  resulting  in  a  vast  increase  of 
self-confident  ignorance.  It  was  induced  by  the  gradual 
triumph  of  democracy,  and  will  last  until  the  masses,  now 
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become  arbiters  of  taste  and  science,  shall  have  been  raised 
to  the  level  formerly  occupied  by  the  privileged  classes." 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  aggregate  of  knowledge, 
at  the  present  day,  is  greater  than  ever  before;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  large  share-holders  in  this  knowledge 
are  no  longer  in  control.  Leadership  has  been  assumed 
by  the  untrained  host,  which  is  troubled  by  no  doubt  con- 
cerning its  competence  and  therefore  feels  no  inclination 
to  improve  its  judgment.  The  ignorance  characteristic 
of  our  Dark  Age  is  a  supremely  self-satisfied  ignorance. 
Ours  is,  I  think,  the  first  period  in  human  history  to  belie 
Aristotle's  saying,  "  All  men  naturally  desire  to  know." 
Never  before  were  conditions  so  favorable  to  the  easy 
diffusion  of  a  false  semblance  of  information.  Cheap 
magazines,  Sunday  supplements,  moving  pictures  have 
taken  the  place  of  books.  Quickly  scanned  and  quickly 
forgotten,  they  leave  in  the  mind  nothing  but  the  illusion 
of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  have  received  some  school- 
ing is  more  considerable  than  in  any  previous  century; 
but  this  admission  must  be  accompanied  by  the  corollary 
that  the  schooling  is  proportionately  ineffective.  The 
more  widely  education  has  been  diffused,  the  thinner  it  has 
been  spread.  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  seems 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  reverting  to  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade.  All  this  is  natural  and  inevitable. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  democracy  should  ever 
relinquish  its  hold.  The  civilized  world  is  committed  to 
the  principle  of  majority  rule,  believing  that  the  supre- 
macy oi  the  many  results  in  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  The  masses  must  come  into  their  inheri- 
tance, even  if  that  heritage,  in  their  unskilled  hands,  bear 
for  a  long  time  but  little  fruit. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  the  leveling  process,  the  tendency 
was  to  lift  the  plebs  up  toward  the  mental  condition  of 
the  patricians.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  power  of 
inertia  has  reverst  the  movement,  and  now  equalization 
has  come  to  mean  the  lowering  of  the  brahmin  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  intellectual  pariah.  It  is  of  this  "  downward 
revision  "  of  education  that  I  am  complaining,  not  of  the 
great  democratic  evolution  of  which  it  is  an  unfortunate 
by-product.  We  are  confronted  by  a  definite  evil,  which 
can  and  must  be  corrected;  otherwise  it  would  be  useless 
to  complain  at  all.  How  frequently  do  we  hear  that  the 
high  school  diploma,  and  even  the  college  degree,  should 
be  "  within  the  reach  of  every  American  boy  "  !  And  the 
strongest  tendency  in  our  education  today  is  to  put  it  there. 
When  this  dream  shall  have  been  realized,  the  result  will 
evidently  be  that  the  degree  will  be  worth  nothing  to  any- 
body. The  Spaniards  have  a  saying  that  all  Basques  are 
noble;  so  every  American,  it  would  seem,  should  be  ex 
officio  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
only  way  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  would  be  to  confer 
the  A.  B.  on  every  child  at  its  birth.  But  we  can  never 
make  a  man  a  scholar  by  calling  him  one.  If  democracy 
is  to  be  a  success  (as  we  all  hope  and  believe),  that  end 
must  be  reached  not  by  degrading  education  to  the  present 
taste  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  demos,  but  by  lifting  the 
demos  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  value  of  learning. 

This  all-important  task  has  fallen  of  late  into  poor  hands. 
The  principal  of  a  big  high  school  was  discussing  with  me, 
not  long  ago,  the  wholesale  migration  of  the  better  class  of 
pupils  from  public  to  private  establishments.  "  Parents," 
he  said,  "  are  discovering  that  their  children  are  getting 
next  to  nothing  in  the  public  school.  Why  is  it  ?  When 
I  compare  the  men  who  taught  me,  and  taught  me  well, 
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with  the  present  teachers,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  teach 
anybody  anything,  I  am  puzzled  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence. The  older  men  were  really  no  better  scholars  than 
the  new  ones,  and  worked  no  harder.  The  only  explana- 
tion I  can  offer  is  that  the  earlier  generation  knew  nothing 
of  pedagogy.'7  What  he  rashly  spoke,  many  masters  are 
thinking.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must,  in 
justice,  make  a  distinction  between  pedagogy  and  pseudo- 
pedagogy.  The  former  exists,  altho  the  latter  is  so  much 
more  in  evidence  that  the  name  "  educator,"  for  many 
intelligent  people,  has  become  a  term  of  opprobrium. 
While  the  genuinely  serious  student  of  education  is  still 
groping,  trying  to  find  a  spot  on  which  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  science,  a  host  of  pseudo-educators,  too  unin- 
structed  to  know  any  better,  are  loudly  proclaiming  them- 
selves sole  possessors  of  the  whole  secret  of  the  art  of 
teaching.  An  easy  career  has  been  opened  to  young  men 
not  overburdened  with  wit  or  learning.  Having  collected 
some  information  about  school  administration  and  the 
history  of  pedagogical  speculation,  a  set  of  arbitrary  for- 
mulas, some  bits  of  dubious  psychology,  and,  above  all,  an 
imposing  technical  vocabulary,  they  are  accepted  as 
prophets  by  an  equally  ignorant  public,  and  given  control 
of  our  schools.  A  specialist  writes  in  The  Forum:  "  For 
a  decade  or  two  we  have  taught  theories  rather  than 
children,  and  the  result  is  that  the  children  have  scarcely 
been  educated.7' 

Even  worse  than  empty  theorizing  is  the  disposition  to 
cater  to  the  native  indolence  of  the  pupil  and  the  foolish 
indulgence  of  the  parent.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the  new 
president  of  Amherst  College,  as  reported  by  the  press: 
"  The  boy  chooses  on  some  special  line — the  line  of  voca- 
tion, the  line  of  c  snaps,'  the  line  of  a  certain  profession  or 
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the  days  that  will  let  the  student  get  out  of  town.  What 
do  you  get?  Any  sort  of  training?  None  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  old  classical  curriculum  believed  that  if  you  take 
certain  studies  and  work  them  through  you'd  get  out  of 
them  the  deepest  things  of  human  experience."  Alas !  what 
does  the  typical  boy  or  the  typical  parent  or  the  typical 
educator  care  for  "  the  deepest  things  of  human  experi- 
ence "  ?  The  phrase  has  an  unpleasant  suggestion  of  the 
difficult  and  the  unpractical,  and  to  call  a  study  "un- 
practical "  is  to  damn  it  to  the  "  lowest  hell."  What  we 
term  "  vocational  training,"  being  the  most  "  practical " 
thing  of  all  and  offering  no  considerable  difficulty  to  the 
pupil  (much  of  it  being,  in  fact,  in  the  nature  of  play), 
is  now  first  in  favor.  It  is  surely  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  place — -as  a  supplement  to  education  or  as  an  apprentice- 
ship for  those  who  must  remain  uneducated.  I  believe  it 
is  destined  to  render  great  service.  But  let  us  not  make 
the  mistake  of  calling  it  "  education."  It  should  prepare 
a  boy  to  succeed  in  his  business ;  probably  it  will,  when  it 
is  better  developed.  But  it  affords  no  more  education  than 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  business  itself.  When  we  say 
that  "  life  is  a  school,"  we  are  conscious  that  our  phrase 
is  a  figure  of  speech :  "  vocational  education  "  is  another. 
Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  it  is  that  "  vocational "  sub- 
jects are  so  apt  to  be  chosen,  not  from  vocation,  not  with 
any  intention  of  preparing  for  a  career,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  real  study. 

Not  long  ago  I  listened  to  a  shout  of  triumph  from  the 
head  of  a  normal  school.  "  At  last,"  he  cried,  "  we  have 
got  the  colleges  where  we  want  them !  They  can  no  longer 
dictate  to  us ;  they  must  take  what  we  see  fit  to  give.  If 
we  say  that  four  years  of  blacksmithing  make  a  suitable 
high  school  curriculum,  then  they  must  accept  four  years 
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of  blacksmithing  as  a  preparation  for  college."  Here  we 
have  an  absolute  reductio  ad  absurdum.  We  can,  of 
course,  open  our  colleges  to  smiths,  and  turn  them  into 
smithies ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  they 
will  then  cease  to  be  colleges,  and  we  shall  be  left  with  no 
higher  education  at  all. 

The  confusion  arising  from  a  new  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  state  and  the  school,  and  from  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  some  kind  of  training  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  all,  has  given  currency  to  certain  fallacies,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  better  informed  members  of  society 
to  meet  and  combat.  First  of  all,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what 
should  be  the  purpose  of  education  in  a  democracy.  Should 
it  be  solely  to  fit  men  and  women  to  perform  efficiently 
their  daily  economic  task  ?  That  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant function,  but  it  cannot  be  all.  Otherwise  progress 
would  become  impossible  as  far  as  schooling  can  make  it 
so,  and  the  life  of  man  would  hardly  differ  from  that  of  a 
horse.  If  the  only  object  of  life  is  to  stay  alive,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  live  at  all?  The  ideal  of  economic  efficiency 
is  best  realized  by  a  machine.  But  the  individuals  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  not  machines :  they  are  human  beings 
of  almost  infinite  capacities,  destined  to  be  citizens  and 
parents.  They  must  be  capable  of  living  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  of  appreciating  the  good  things  in  nature,  in  con- 
duct, and  in  art;  they  must  be  able  to  cope  intelligently 
with  weighty  problems  of  public  policy;  they  must  leave 
behind  them  descendants  who  shall  be  more,  rather  than 
less,  competent  than  themselves.  The  higher  we  rise  in 
the  scale  of  development,  the  less  conspicuous  the  purely 
economic  aspect  of  the  individual  becomes. 

"  Let  us  cut  loose  from  the  past/'  is  another  favorite 
cry,  "  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  practical  issues  of  the  day ! 
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The  past  is  dead.  We  will  turn  our  backs  upon  it,  and 
give  ourselves  to  the  living  present."  How  familiar  these 
words  have  become  in  the  public  press  and  in  college 
papers,  and  in  assemblies  of  educators !  Anything  that 
bears  the  label  of  actuality  attracts  the  throng,  whether 
it  be  on  the  book-shelf  or  on  the  stage,  in  the  public  lecture- 
hall  or  in  the  academic  class-room.  College  courses  deal- 
ing with  supposedly  practical  and  contemporary  things  are 
as  crowded  as  those  which  reveal  the  treasures  of  the  past 
are  deserted.  Significant  of  this  mood  is  the  frequency 
with  which  we  see  on  a  theater  program  the  notice :  "  Time 
— the  Present."  "Only  the  present  is  real,"  say  the 
modernists.  On  the  contrary,  say  I,  nothing  is  more  un- 
real, more  elusive,  more  fictitious.  The  time  that  was 
present  when  I  began  this  sentence  is  now  gone  by.  The 
present  is  an  illusion:  it  is  a  perpetually  shifting  mathe- 
matical line  dividing  the  future,  of  which  (humanly  speak- 
ing) we  know  nothing,  from  the  past,  of  which  we  know 
much. 

This  clamor  for  the  present  resolves  itself,  then,  into  a 
demand  for  the  recent  past.  But  where  shall  we  find  the 
demarcation  between  the  recent  past  and  the  more  remote  ? 
At  what  period  of  man's  existence  has  there  been  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  his  history?  Is  there  a  date  since 
which  human  experience  has  had  no  connection  with  that 
which  preceded?  Search  as  we  may,  we  shall  discover 
nothing  but  an  endless  chain.  Today's  thoughts  and  hap- 
penings can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  yesterday's, 
and  those  only  thru  their  relation  to  the  events  of  the  day 
before.  All  the  knowledge  we  possess,  save  in  abstract 
matters  outside  the  confines  of  time,  is  of  the  past,  and  the 
further  back  we  can  project  our  vision,  the  more  compre- 
hensive, the  more  thoro,  the  more  efficient  is  that  knowl- 
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edge.  The  more  efficient;  and  the  more  practical.  For 
our  only  guide  in  affairs  public  and  private  is  comparison 
with  bygone  things.  What  men  shall  do  is  determined  by 
what  men  have  done;  what  men  are  to  be  is  revealed  by 
what  men  have  been.  Everyone  agrees  that  among  all 
subjects  of  study  none  is  more  essential  nor  more  interest- 
ing than  human  nature. 

"  The   proper   study   of   mankind   is   man " 

is  as  familiar  a  quotation  as  ever.  And  where  is  man 
better  to  be  studied  than  in  his  records  ?  Just  compare, — 
in  number,  in  variety,  in  significance, — the  people  whom 
you  know  in  the  flesh  with  those  you  know  thru  books. 
And  consider  how  slight  and  superficial  is  our  acquaint- 
ance with  nearly  all  of  those  around  us,  in  comparison 
with  the  understanding  we  possess  of  characters  disclosed 
to  us  by  the  masters  of  history,  biography,  and  fiction. 
"  The  reading  of  all  good  books,"  says  Descartes,  "  is  like 
a  conversation  with  the  best  people  of  bygone  centuries." 

Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  contributor  to  one  of 
our  leading  journals:  "Universities  are  beginning  to  see 
that  theoretical,  or  absolute,  truth — the  sort  upon  which 
ideals  are  founded — is  difficult  to  deduce  from  a  narrow 
study  of  actual,  contemporary  life.  Existence  examined 
at  close  range  means  loss  of  perspective.  .  .  .  Not  only 
do  young  men  find  it  hard  to  project  themselves  back  of 
the  present,  but  equally  hard  to  pursue  any  line  of  thought 
which  has  no  practical  bearings."  Why  is  it  that  the 
study  of  the  past  seems  irksome  to  the  new  generation  ? 
It  is  partly  because  such  study  requires  concentration  and 
judgment.  But  a  more  potent  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a 
false  view  of  life,  due  to  a  shallow  interpretation  of  social- 
ism— an  idea  that  humanity  is  about  to  take  a  fresh  start, 
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unhampered  by  all  the  influences  that  have  made  it.  Pro- 
gress is  possible  only  thru  utilization  of  experience.  A 
child  with  no  parents  or  other  elders  to  direct  it  would  be 
an  idiot.  If  each  individual  had  not  profited  by  the 
successes  and  failures  of  his  predecessors,  we  should  still 
be  in  a  state  of  primeval  protoplasm.  The  present  gene- 
ration calls  itself  practical.  But  think  of  the  waste  of 
effort  that  even  partial  ignorance  of  the  past  entails !  We 
must  compute  not  only  the  trials  and  losses  that  might 
have  been  avoided  by  knowledge  of  what  others  have  done, 
but  also  the  labor  spent  in  duplication,  in  learning  lessons 
and  working  out  results  long  since  accessible  to  the  world. 
Another  prevalent  fallacy,  which  has  found  favor  even 
in  high  quarters,  is  the  belief  that  for  the  training  of  the 
young  one  subject  is  just  as  good  as  another.  This  is 
surely,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  amazing  doctrine  to  promul- 
gate: it  runs  counter  to  all  tradition  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  to  all  contemporary  experience.  One  would  think 
the  burden  of  proof  should  rest  on  its  confessors.  Yet 
they  have  offered  not  a  shred  of  evidence — nothing  but 
bald  assertion.  And  on  the  basis  of  this  empty  vocifera- 
tion school  programs  and  college  admission  requirements 
are  overturned.  Perhaps  our  age  has  furnisht  no  better 
example  than  this  of  its  sheeplike  sequacity.  We,  here 
present,  are  nearly  all  of  us  teachers,  and  as  competent 
as  anybody  to  testify  in  this  case;  and  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  not  one  among  us  who  has  not  observed,  in  students, 
who  have  pursued  widely  different  studies,  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  general  aptitude.  It  does  not  stand  to* 
reason  that  algebra  should  develop  the  same  faculties  as, 
free-hand  drawing,  or  Greek  the  same  as  blacksmithing. 
Probably  the  greatest  divergence  in  the  educational  value 
of  studies  is  due  to  the  varying  degree  to  which  they 
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require  concentration,  judgment,  observation,  and  imagi- 
nation. Some  occupations  can  be  pursued  with  tolerable 
success  while  the  mind  is  wandering;  others,  like  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  demand  close  and  constant  attention. 
Some  can  be  carried  on  by  an  almost  mechanical  process ; 
others,  like  Greek  and  Latin,  call  for  continual  reasoning 
and  the  application  of  general  principles  to  particular 
cases.  Some  exact  little  of  the  mind,  but  much  of  the  eye. 
Some,  restricted  to  practical  realities,  make  no  appeal  to 
the  esthetic  sense;  others,  such  as  literature  native  or 
foreign,  tend  to  develop  the  imagination  while  awakening 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  This,  I  know,  is  old- 
fashioned  doctrine ;  but  until  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
to  offset  our  own  observation  and  that  of  all  our  ancestors, 
we  shall  do  well  to  foster  the  studies  most  conducive  to 
the  habits  we  wish  to  cultivate. 

The  fallacy  just  defined  is  closely  related  to  another, 
which  it  has  been  used  to  support:  namely,  the  doctrine 
that  all  study  must  be  made  agreeable  to  the  student. 
More  and  more  the  difficult  subjects  have  been  replaced 
by  easier  ones,  and  these  have  been  made  easier  yet  by 
the  extraction  of  obstacles  and  the  invention  of  painless 
methods.  Grammarless  modern  languages,  delatinized 
Latin,  simplified  mathematics  omit  the  very  features  that 
make  study  valuable.  Predigested  foods  of  all  sorts  have 
almost  deprived  our  youth  of  the  power  to  use  their  own 
teeth.  Amusement  is  looked  for,  rather  than  instruction. 
"  Snap  "  courses  have,  indeed,  been  seriously  defended  on 
the  ground  that  even  tho  they  teach  nothing  tangible,  they 
confer  an  indefinable  something  that  is  better  than  knowl- 
edge. I  would  not  deny  that  contact  with  a  superior  mind 
may  serve  as  an  inspiration ;  it  reveals  unsuspected  possi- 
bilities of  culture,  and  moves  the  responsive  lad  to  emu- 
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lation.  But  if  the  responsive  lad  does  not  follow  this 
impulse,  if  he  wilfully  neglects  a  recognized  opportunity, 
he  loses  more  than  he  gains.  He  has  begun  the  acquisition 
of  a  vicious  habit  which  will  make  it  harder  for  him,  the 
next  time,  to  obey  the  call  of  duty.  We  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  a  student  who  puts  nothing  into  a 
course  gets  nothing  out  of  it ;  and  what  he  gets,  in  educa- 
tion as  in  trade,  is  proportionate  to  what  he  gives.  We 
often  hear,  particularly  from  those  who  are  not  over- 
successful  in  imparting  information,  attractive  discourse 
about  "building  character."  Character  is  built  by  effort 
from  within,  not  by  admired  but  unheeded  eloquence 
externally  applied.  We  are  every  now  and  then  called 
upon  to  admire  the  self-educated  man.  But  every  edu- 
cated man  is  self-educated.  Our  minds  as  well  as  our 
characters  are  shaped  by  what  we  do  ourselves,  not  by 
what  others  do  for  us.  The  chief  benefit  of  education  lies 
in  the  effort  it  demands.  If  school  is  to  be  a  preparation 
for  life,  it  must  train  the  child  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  that  life  has  in  store  for  him;  it  must  develop 
in  him  the  habit  of  cheerfully  and  regularly  accomplish- 
ing irksome  tasks.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  "  is  the  law  of  life,  and  a  wholesome  law  it  is. 
"  The  joy  of  work  "  is  a  noble  phrase,  and  an  excellent 
maxim  if  properly  understood ;  but  the  joy  of  work  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  joy  of  self-indulgence.  In 
self-indulgence  the  joy  comes  first,  the  pleasure  is  mainly 
one  of  anticipation;  and  gloom  is  apt  to  follow  after. 
Work,  for  most  people,  is  self-denial;  and  in  self-denial 
the  conditions  are  reverst:  it  is  the  beginning  that  is 
painful,  and  joy  comes  with  the  fulfilment.  This  joy  may 
be  far  greater  than  that  of  self-indulgence,  but  it  is  remote 
from  the  chooser,  who  is  likely  to  see  only  the  preliminary 
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pain.  It  is  natural  for  all  of  us  since  Adam's  fall — and 
particularly  for  the  inexperienced — to  choose  the  imme- 
diate pleasure ;  and  this  innate  tendency  it  is  the  business 
of  education  to  counteract. 

"  We  do  not  value  Knowledge,  but  Power,"  shout  the 
educational  Cubists,  who  apparently  would  make  a  man 
foursquare  with  nothing  inside.  We  must  no  longer  teach 
a  lad  that  7  X  8  =  56:  that  is  simply  knowledge.  Let 
him  be  aware  that  somewhere  in  the  library  there  is  a  book 
called  an  algebra,  geometry,  or  something  of  the  sort,  in 
which  such  tiresome  facts  are  tabulated:  that  is  Power. 
WThen  I  was  a  child,  we  used  to  write  in  our  copy-books, 
"  Knowledge  is  Power  " ;  that  maxim  was  held  up  to  us 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  education.  And  so  it  is ! 
Furthermore,  it  holds  good  for  all  life,  not  for  school  alone. 
Knowledge  is  not  only  the  greatest  but  almost  the  only 
source  of  human  power.  What  makes  the  success  of  our 
Captains  of  Industry?  Clear,  full,  accurate  information 
concerning  the  industries  to  be  captained,  together  with 
sufficient  imagination  to  conceive  audacious  plans  for  cap- 
taining them.  The  same  combination  of  keen  imagination 
with  wellnigh  exhaustive  knowledge  in  many  fields  made 
Napoleon  great  among  generals  and  statesmen.  Among 
savages,  who  is  the  ruler?  The  Medicine-Man,  the  only 
one  who  knows.  I  have  been  told  that  even  among  prize- 
fighters the  best  is  he  who  knows  most  of  the  art  of 
sparring.  Of  course,  knowledge,  like  anything  else,  to  be 
valuable  must  be  ready  for  use.  We  hear,  in  fact,  a  great 
deal  of  lamentation  over  the  student  crammed  full  of 
knowledge  which  he  cannot  employ.  In  the  lack  of  a 
living  specimen,  let  us  assume  the  potential  existence  of  a 
student  thus  crammed.  We  may  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  a  man 
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to  possess  knowledge  for  which  he  will  never  have  any 
occasion,  and  also  knowledge  which  he  will  be  unable  to 
utilize  when  a  suitable  occasion  shall  present  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  thing  is  certain:  a  man  who  does  not 
possess  knowledge  cannot  use  it  under  any  circumstances. 
Our  only  chance  of  success  lies  in  acquiring  knowledge — 
as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get — and  keeping  it  well  dusted, 
well  labelled,  well  classified.  We  shall  never  gain  power 
from  vague  discourse  about  unknown  or  unassimilated 
facts.  What  constitutes  power?  To  a  certain  extent, 
strength  of  will.  So  far  as  that  is  a  product  of  education, 
it  can  be  developt  only  by  the  systematic  overcoming  of 
obstacles,  by  resolutely  doing  the  things  that  lead  to  the 
achievement  of  our  object,  whether  we  like  them  or  not. 
Aside  from  will-force,  power  consists  in  the  ability  to 
make  swift  and  accurate  comparisons  and  deductions. 
But  this  is  manifestly  impossible,  if  we  do  not  know  the 
terms  to  be  compared  and  .the  data  from  which  inferences 
are  to  be  drawn.  It  is  only  by  dealing  with  definite 
truths  that  judgment  can  be  trained. 

Now  to  retain  these  truths,  to  keep  them  clear  and 
correct,  what  we  need  above  all  is  memory.  And  memory 
(alas!)  is  even  more  discredited  than  knowledge.  It  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  ever  called  by  its  simple  name,  being 
customarily  cited,  in  alliterative  disparagement,  as  "  mere 
memory."  The  criticism  of  instruction  that  we  oftenest 
hear  nowadays  is  that  school-children  are  "  stuffed  with 
facts,"  to  the  detriment  of  Power.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  these  facts  are.'  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have 
been  vainly  trying  to  find  some  of  them.  The  conclusion 
has  been  forced  upon  me  that  this  denunciation  is  a 
heritage  from  a  more  primitive  age,  when  children  really 
were  taught  facts,  and  when  memory  was  not  left  in  an 
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embryonic  state.  The  truth  is  that  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, the  two  most  important  human  faculties,  are  scarcely 
cultivated  at  all.  There  was  a  time  when  mnemonic  exer- 
cises were  in  vogue,  when  the  development  of  a  quick,  sure, 
retentive  memory  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  schoolmaster.  That  time  has  gone  by ;  and 
the  disastrous  results  of  its  passing  are  everywhere  ap- 
parent. It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  agonies  that  the  ordinary 
college  student  has  to  suffer,  if  he  is  obliged  to  learn 
anything  outright.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  readily  he 
forgets  the  things  which  he  is  told  and  which,  for  the 
moment,  he  apparently  understands.  "  Knowledge,"  says 
Dante,  "  does  not  consist  in  having  heard,  without  remem- 
bering." What  is  the  use  of  all  our  endless  lecturing,  of 
our  long  assignments  of  "  outside  reading,"  if  the  pupil's 
mind  retains  nothing  but  confused  and  mainly  erroneous 
impressions?  Memory  is,  indeed,  the  very  basis  of  all 
knowledge,  and  therefore  of  nearly  all  human  power.  The 
main  difference  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool  is  that  the 
one  remembers,  the  other  forgets.  And  memory,  unlike 
some  of  our  attributes,  depends  largely  upon  training  for 
its  efficiency. 

The  great  tragic  poet  Alfieri  has  described  his  experi- 
ence at  the  Academy  of  Turin  as  "  eight  years  of  unedu- 
cation."  "  Uneducation,"  a  natural  fruit  of  our  present 
pedagogical  theories,  is  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  our 
intellectual  darkness.  Only  when  the  educator  shall  have 
been  educated,  the  air  cleared  of  noxious  fallacies,  and  a 
sound  and  virile  conception  of  learning  restored,  will  the 
reign  of  Humbug  come  to  an  en.d.  Not  until  then  will 
light  begin  to  dawn  on  our  Dark  Ages. 
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BY  FRANK  GAYLORD  HUBBARD 


EDUCATION  AND  LEISURE 


The  members  of  this  Association  of  ours  represent  two 
very  closely  associated  activities,  study  and  teaching,  acti- 
vities that  in  this  country  are  seldom  found  apart.  Here 
we  may  have  some  academic  teachers  who  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  productive  scholars,  but  we  have 
very  few  scholars  who  are  not  teachers.  We  come  together 
once  a  year  primarily  as  students,  not  as  teachers;  our 
sessions,  with  one  exception,  are  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  matters  of  our  own  individual  study,  the  results  of 
scholarly  investigation.  Several  years  ago  one  of  the 
minor  prophets  of  the  day  took  us  severely  to  task  for  our 
discussion  of  questions  of  minute  scholarship,  and  our  very- 
apparent  neglect  of  the  more  grave  concerns  of  our  high 
calling  as  teachers  of  youth.  But  surely  no  kindly  soul, 
devoid  of  the  prophet's  austerity,  will  grudge  us  these  brief 
days  of  student  life  and  activity.  Our  Gaudeamus  still 
goes  without  drag  or  quaver. 

But  human  relations  and  activities  are  never  so  simple 
as  to  be  fully  indicated  by  such  terms  as  student,  scholar, 
teacher ;  interrelations  with  outer  activities,  with  the  gen- 
eral field  of  human  endeavor  of  which  they  are  a  part,  with 
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the  whole  life  of  society,  are  inevitably  suggested  as  soon 
as  one  begins  to  reflect.  Now  it  is  a  popular  belief  that 
both  scholars  and  teachers  are  too  much  detached  from  real 
life,  too  wholly  absorbed  in  ideas,  too  remote  from  prac-' 
tical,  material  things;  that  their  endeavor  needs  to  be 
humanized  by  contact  with  the  factory,  the  store,  the 
market-place,  the  stock  exchange.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  I  shall  not  stop  to  consider.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  an  individual  case  of  the  universal  problem 
of  the  adjustment,  in  every  attempt  at  a  well  ordered  life, 
of  the  claims  of  the  material  world,  the  intellectual,  the 
moral  life,  and  the  life  of  nature.  One  aspect  of  this  is 
briefly  touched  in  Wordsworth's  sonnet  "  The  world  is 
too  much  with  us/'  another  in  the  lines  of  Longfellow's 
Morituri  Salutamus: 

The  scholar   and  the  world!     The  endless   strife, 

The  discord  in  the  harmonies  of  life! 

The  love  of  learning,  the  sequestered  nooks, 

And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  books;     , 

The  market-place,  the  eager  love  of  gain, 

Whose  aim  is  vanity,  whose  end  is  pain! 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter  that  the 
spirit  of  the  times  forces  upon  our  attention.  At  such  a 
time  as  this,  when  social  ideals  are  taking  on  such  new 
forms,  when  social  effort  is  assuming  so  many  new  activi- 
ties, when  educational  ideals  seem  to  have  suffered  such 
radical  changes,  and  the  air  is  full  of  philosophical  and 
pedagogical  cries  of  "  Lo  here !  "  "  Lo,  there !  ",  one  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  is  impelled  to 
look  beyond  his  own  field,  to  make  inquiry  concerning  his 
own  relation  to  all  this  change,  his  own  position  in  all  this 
turmoil,  his  own  contribution  to  the  activities  with  which 
he  is  most  closely  bound,  the  relation  of  these  activities  to 
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the  social  strivings  of  the  times.  It  is  with  some  such 
feeling  as  this  that  I  have  grouped  together  the  thoughts 
that  I  have  to  bring  before  you  at  this  time. 

He  who,  in  these  days,  attempts  to  say  anything  on  a 
general  educational  subject  must  realize  very  vividly  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking.  What  is  old  has 
been  effectively  and  eloquently  said  by  the  masters  of 
thought  all  the  way  back  to  Plato ;  what  appears  to  be  new 
may  be  but  unrecognized  forms  of  the  old,  or  it  may  be  but 
the  unmatured  thought  of  one  striving  to  meet  the  demands 
of  conditions  merely  temporary.  Then,  too,  we  all  live  in 
the  midst  of  educational  controversy,  and  this  is  not  condu- 
cive to  a  well-balanced,  judicial  presentation  of  matters,  or 
to  moderation  of  statement.  Again,  the  field  is  so  large  and 
the  interrelations  so  intricate  that  all  general  statements, 
even  the  most  innocent,  may  be  made  to  appear  rather 
ridiculous  when  applied  literally  to  special  or  exceptional 
details. 

I  shall  attempt  no  definition  of  education,  no  exhaustive 
analysis  of  its  elements,  its  aims,  and  purposes.  I  wish 
simply  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  ideals,  some  of  its 
present  tendencies,  and  to  set  forth  some  considerations  re- 
lating to  that  part  of  the  field  with  which  we  are  most 
vitally  concerned.  What  I  shall  have  to  say  applies  par- 
ticularly to  college  education,  although  the  main  considera- 
tions, will,  I  believe,  hold  true  of  the  other  stages. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  education  is  ideal.  Not  only  is 
its  chief  concern  with  ideas,  even  when  it  touches  material 
things,  but  its  endeavor  is  towards  better  things,  to  free- 
dom of  human  activity,  the  amelioration  of  life  and  its 
enrichment,  the  enlargement  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
horizons,  the  broadening  of  sympathies.  Its  function  is 
perpetually  to  awaken  new  desires,  and  to  readjust  its 
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methods  to  fit  men  the  better  to  accomplish  those  desires. 
It  reaches  back  into  the  past  farther  and  farther  to  gather 
the  riches  of  human  experience,  and  ever  reaches  forward 
into  the  future,  even  to  the 

one  far  off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Secondly,  education  is  preeminently  social.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  great  cooperative  effort  that  civilization  makes  to 
bring  its  gains  to  the  enrichment  of  individual  life  and 
experience,  and  to  train  the  individual  to  live  happily  and 
effectively  in  society,  or  as  Milton  puts  it,  "  to  perform 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 

In  the  third  place,  formal  education,  or  education  by 
personal  instruction,  is  a  limited  affair,  limited  by  time 
and,  for  most  men,  by  the  necessities  best  indicated,  per- 
haps, by  the  phrase  "  making  a  living."  We  can  not, 
apparently,  under  present  conditions,  increase  the  amount 
of  time  ordinarily  given  to  it.  In  fact,  in  recent  years,  it 
has  been  urged  that  we  may  with  advantage  shorten  it. 
We  can,  to  be  sure,  increase  the  efficiency  of  work  done 
in  this  limited  time,  and  one  of  the  great  efforts  of  modern 
education  is  to  do  this.  The  number  of  subjects  taught 
may  be  increased,  but  the  time  given  to  each  must  thereby 
be  diminished.  We  can  introduce  new  subjects  only  by 
lessening  the  time  given  to  the  old,  or  by  crowding  out  the 
old  entirely.  The  share  of  the  individual  student  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  can,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  be  but  a  relatively  small  amount.  If  you  add 
typewriting,  you  must  subtract  something  else ;  commercial 
law  will  probably  crowd  out  English  literature ;  and  every- 
thing seems  at  present  destined  to  crowd  out  languages. 
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In  this  matter,  attention  has  been,  in  recent  years,  concen- 
trated upon  apparent  gains;  too  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  inevitable  losses.  It  has  been  too  often  assumed 
by  the  promoters  of  new  subjects  that  everything  new  is  an 
addition,  not  a  substitution.  And  strangely  enough  the 
question  of  choice  seems  to  be  considered  less  important  as 
the  field  of  choice  grows  larger. 

Education,  then,  under  present  conditions,  is,  at  best, 
but  a  selection  of  those  subjects  which  are  adapted  to 
attain  a  desired  result,  a  result  that  must  be  but  a  partial 
(not  a  complete)  realization  of  the  ideal  training.  Choice, 
then,  there  must  be,  choice  among  all  the  subjects  of  human 
knowledge  of  those  whose  educational  value  is  highest ;  and 
the  determination  of  educational  value  will  be  controlled 
by  the  ideal  of  education  held.  Now,  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  ideals  and  aims  of  education  are  so  many  and 
so  complex  that  it  is  dangerous  here  to  deal  with 
simple  quantities,  with  general  statements;  nevertheless, 
I  believe  that  we  can  recognize  rather  clearly  in  the  public 
mind  at  present  two  ideals,  which  differ  mainly  in  regard 
to  the  emphasis  put  upon  vital  considerations.  One  of 
these  ideals  puts  first  the  consideration,  how  to  get  a 
living;  the  other  puts  first  the  consideration,  how  to  live 
in  human  society.  The  first  trains  for  special  efficiency 
in  the  world's  work, — in  providing  for  human  wants,  sub- 
duing nature,  organizing  and  administering  government. 
To  this  training  it  adds  as  much  as  may  be  of  that  which 
enriches  human  thought  and  feeling.  The  second  trains  for 
the  clear  head,  the  open  mind,  sensitive  feelings,  vivid  ima- 
gination, strong  will,  and  adds  to  this  as  much  as  may  be 
of  special  training  for  getting  a  living.  The  first  regards 
chiefly  human  activities;  the  second,  human  powers.  I 
believe  most  firmly  that  the  second  of  these  ideals  is  the 
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truer.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  consider  systematically  the 
grounds  for  such  belief,  but  rather  to  lay  emphasis  on 
certain  aspects  of  human  life  and  character,  to  indicate 
their  bearing  upon  educational  ideals,  and,  if  possible,  to 
suggest  some  of  the  relations  that  our  special  field  of 
endeavor  sustains  to  the  greater  whole  of  educational  life. 

lSTow,  in  all  these  matters,  the  farther  we  get  away  from 
details,  from  the  consideration  of  detached  subjects,  from 
institutions,  programs,  methods,  devices,  the  closer  do  we 
get  to  matters  involving  the  philosophy  of  life.  For  edu- 
cation is  but  a  part  of  life,  but  a  shaping  and  coloring  of 
life,  but  a  preparation  for  a  part  of  life,  but  a  help  to  the 
attainment  of  human  desires.  From  the  wide  range  of 
human  desires  I  have  taken  one  for  consideration;  it  is 
not  the  highest,  nor  by  any  means  the  lowest.  Its  con- 
sideration may  not  involve  the  deepest  moral  issues,  but 
it  does,  I  believe,  involve  issues  more  important  and  wide- 
reaching  than  at  first  sight  appear. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  the  subject  of  leisure.  To  some 
pious  minds,  no  doubt,  the  word  suggests  the  old  rhyme 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do; 

to  others  it  suggests  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice,  Carlyle's 
corn-lawing,  game-preserving  aristocrat,  or  automobiles, 
yachts,  golf,  endless  trips  abroad  and  country  houses  at 
home.  Without  attempting  to  ring  all  the  changes  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  I  note  as  some  of  the  ideas  that  it 
signifies  the  following:  time  to  be  idle,  time  for  rest,  free- 
dom from  labor  and  routine  work,  time  to  do  one's  ap- 
pointed work  well,  time  and  freedom  to  do  the  work  one 
desires.  The  idea  common  to  all  these  conceptions  is 
freedom.  In  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  labor  is  a  curse 
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imposed  for  sin,  and  civilization  has  always  felt  as  a 
burden  the  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  food, 
clothing,  shelter.  Individuals  have  avoided  this  burden  by 
shifting  it  to  the  backs  of  others ;  one  class  has  imposed  its 
share  of  the  burden  upon  another.  —  But  I  have  said 
enough  to  suggest  to  you  the  mighty  problem  whose  solu- 
tion grips  the  modern  world.  In  these  days  every  thought- 
ful man  carries,  at  least  in  the  background  of  his  con- 
sciousness, the  woe,  the  evil,  the  misery  of  exploited  and 
oppressed  labor.  Contemporary  literature  is  full  of  it; 
politics  is  slowly  becoming  aware  of  it  as  the  issue  that 
transcends  all  others.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  leisure 
is  a  matter  of  momentous  consequence.  Unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  world's  work  brings  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  what  is  more  important,  unequal  distribution 
of  leisure,  which  is  freedom. 

Carlyle's  Gospel  of  Work,  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  the  ideal  of  the  strenuous  life,  the  enormous  modern 
development  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity, — these 
and  many  other  influences  have  led  to  a  glorification  of 
human  activity  without  consideration  of  the  ends  of  this 
activity  and  the  cost  of  it  in  things  more  precious.  We 
have  developed  an  unreasoning  admiration  for  the  glutton 
of  work,  particularly  if  the  results  of  the  work  are  material 
and  tangible.  So  glorious  do  the  Sons  of  Martha  appear, 
so  honored  are  they,  that  the  Sons  of  Mary  may  be  for- 
given if  they  often  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  sometimes  to  turn  from  the 
glories  of  material  achievement  and  contemplate  the  bur- 
densome nightmare  of  labor  with  which  the  modern  world 
is  obsessed,  the  worthlessness,  the  evil,  the  futility  of  much 
of  it,  the  price  that  is  paid  for  it  in  human  life  and 
happiness  ? 
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That  there  is  a  sanatory  power  in  routine  activity  which 
keeps  one  from  the  rot  of  idleness  and  evil;  that  labor, 
like  the  voice  of  duty,  frees  us  from  "  the  weight  of  chance- 
desires/'  is,  of  course,  true;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the 
burden  of  routine  labor  may  check  or  suppress  the  growth 
of  precious  gifts  of  mind  and  soul,  hamper  beneficent 
activities,  or  destroy  innocent  happiness;  biography  and 
fiction  are  eloquent  witnesses  to  all  this.  Persons  whose 
self-control  is  weak  and  whose  intellectual  resources  are 
limited  may  rightly  feel  that  for  them  contentment  and 
salvation  lie  only  in  the  daily  round  of  toil ;  and  multitudes 
become  so  stunted,  and  cramped,  and  narrowed  that  for 
them  a  sudden  acquisition  of  much  leisure  means  moral 
destruction.  But  all  this  is  the  result  of  human  weakness 
and  error,  not  evidence  of  strength  and  freedom.  The 
world's  work  must  be  done ;  its  burden  is  not  to  be  escaped ; 
food,  clothing,  shelter  are  imperatives  that  will  not  be 
denied.  But  it  is  universally  recognized  that  this  should 
absorb  but  a  small  part  of  human  energy  and  endeavor, 
and  we  are  making  great  efforts  to  equalize  this  burden. 
It  is  estimated  (is  it  not?)  that  somewhat  less  than  three 
hours  a  day  for  each  individual  is  all  that  is  required. 
Our  socialist  friends  hold  out  $2,000  a  year  and  a  six 
hour  day  as  a  present  attainable  average.  What  of  the 
surplus  time?  As  it  grows  larger  does  not  its  use  be- 
come a  matter  of  grave  concern,  as  well  as  a  vision  of 
glorious  hope? 

We  may  turn  now  to  less  serious  aspects  of  the  matter. 
The  longing  for  leisure  is  deep-seated  and  universal.  This 
is  shown  by  the  great  efforts  made  to  shorten  the  time  that 
must  be  devoted  to  labor.  Eestrictive  labor  laws,  eight- 
hour  days,  early  closing,  week-end  recesses,  fixed  vacations, 
leaves  of  absence, — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that 
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show  the  desire  to  increase  the  leisure  of  the  modern  world. 
Further,  all  ideals  of  ameliorated  society  provide  not  only 
for  freedom  from  grinding  toil  and  evil  environment,  but 
also  for  time  and  freedom  for  rational  enjoyment,  in 
intellectual  and  emotional  activity.  The  golden  age,  Uto- 
pia, the  Earthly  Paradise,  yes,  the  Heavenly  Paradise, — 
all  embody  this  longing  for  freedom  to  enjoy.  This  desire 
for  leisure  is  a  worthy  and  noble  desire ;  in  it  is  involved 
the  striving  for  higher  things,  the  longing  for  fuller  and 
richer  experience,  the  rising  to  higher  levels  of  living. 
Another  witness  to  the  great  value  of  leisure  is  the  high 
esteem  in  which  we  hold  what  we  now  have  of  it.  The 
clerk  looks  forward  all  day  to  closing  time,  he  looks  forward 
all  the  year  to  his  weeks  of  vacation ;  the  hours  of  evening, 
his  holidays,  his  vacations  are  to  him  the  great  joy  of  life. 
The  teacher,  however  faithful  and  devoted  to  work,  cherishes 
the  precious  hours  of  quiet  reading,  the  days  of  relaxation, 
the  weeks  of  vacation  that  bring  widening  of  experience 
and  broader  human  touch.  Here  as  elsewhere,  when  free- 
dom is  involved,  self-control  is  the  determining  factor; 
want  of  it  may  turn  leisure  into  the  dregs  of  life,  the  wise 
exercise  of  it  makes  of  leisure  the  cream  of  life. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  leisure,  which  presents  it, 
not  as  freedom  from  work,  but  rather  as  freedom  to  do 
work  well,  or  freedom  to  do  the  work  one  desires;  and 
this,  I  take  it,  is  the  leisure  we  most  long  for.  Urgent 
as  may  be  our  desire  for  rest,  for  relaxation,  for  idle- 
ness, stronger  than  this  is  our  longing  for  time  and 
freedom  to  do  well  what  we  have  to  do,  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  our  knowledge  of  what  we  have  to 
teach,  to  enrich  the  intellectual  and  human  background 
against  which  we  must  project  what  we  teach.  Then, 
too,  many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  chose  our  profession,  not 
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primarily  because  we  wished  to  teach,  but  because  teach- 
ing would  secure  for  us  leisure  to  study  and  investigate. 
We  believe  that  we  have  foregone  much  to  gain  this 
leisure,  and  some  of  us  no  doubt  have  also  by  stress  of 
circumstances,  academic  and  other,  foregone  the  leisure. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  leisure  for  study  is  at  present  the 
strongest  attraction  to  the  profession  of  academic  teaching. 

And  this  brings  us  round  to  the  question,  What  account 
does  our  modern  education  take  of  leisure?  One  is 
tempted  to  say  that,  in  these  days,  it  takes  almost  no 
account  of  it.  Underpaid  and  overworked  teachers,  hur- 
ried into  the  profession,  some  in  two  years,  others  in  four, 
hurried  out  again  by  marriage  or  a  better  salaried  calling ; 
hasty,  superficial  instruction  in  a  large  number  of  subjects 
with  no  accurate  knowledge  of  any;  constant  pressure  to 
shorten  the  time  for  education;  incessant  demand  for 
instruction  that  will  bring  immediate  results  in  the  pay- 
envelope;  the  multiplication  of  distracting  athletic  and 
social  activities  in  colleges  and  universities,  encouraged  by 
faculties  and  aggravated  by  co-education;  ingenious  get- 
degree-quick  devices,  resulting  in  dazzling  intellectual 
patchwork, — how  far  all  this  from  quiet,  from  leisure, 
from  simple  human  dignity. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  American  educa- 
tional world  has  been  deafened  with  the  clamor  arising  from 
the  callings  interested  in  the  material  side  of  life.  The 
business  man,  the  manufacturer,  the  builder,  the  farmer,  the 
housewife,  have  all  been  crying  out  for  better  service  from 
those  who  are  to  help  them  do  the  world's  work.  "  Greater 
efficiency  "  is  the  cry,  and  all  have  looked  to  the  instru- 
ments of  public  education  to  remedy  the  defect,  to  furnish 
forthwith  to  each  calling  men  well  trained  and  especially 
trained  for  all  departments  of  its  work;  not  only  the 
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master-builder,  but  the  bricklayer ;  not  only  the  consulting 
engineer,  but  the  handy-man;  not  only  the  business  ad- 
ministrator, but  the  advertiser  and  the  bookkeeper.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  an  educational  system  whose  main  purpose 
had  been  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture  directed  to 
social  ends,  has  been  thrown  into  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment and  brought  sadly  out  of  balance.  No  wonder,  too, 
that  it  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  business  and  industrial 
world,  its  desire  for  great  things — large  enrollment,  great 
equipment,  puffed  advertisement,  sensational  features, 
strenuous  competition,  underbidding.  Our  state  univer- 
sities are  ever  vaunting  their  material  service  that  may  be 
measured  in  dollars,  in  bushels,  in  pounds.  Even  our 
specialists  in  public  hygiene  are  said  to  have  too  much 
thought  for  the  material  economic  gain  of  health  preserved 
and  life  saved.  Peace  and  quiet  seem  to  have  departed 
from  academic  halls ;  meditation,  "  the  sweet  serenity  of 
books  "  seem  to  grow  rarer  and  rarer ;  in  the  groves  of 
Academe  roost  unquietly  the  "  tame  villatic  fowl "  of 
poultry  husbandry.  More  than  one  gentle  soul  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation  has  sighed  for  the  seclusion  of  the 
medieval  monastery. 

I  fear  that  I  have  used  a  rather  extravagant  form  of 
statement;  of  course,  not  all  of  the  particulars  hold  good 
everywhere;  probably  no  one  system  or  institution  shows 
them  all;  but  that  all  can  be  found  somewhere, — of  that 
fact  I  am  sure.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  supply  the  necessary 
modifications  and  corrections  from  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience, and  pass  on  to  consider  leisure  as  related  to 
teachers,  to  students,  to  the  material  of  academic  instruc- 
tion. 

Concerning  the  leisure  of  teachers,  I  have  not  much  to 
say.  The  investigation  recently  undertaken  by  this  Asso- 
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elation  concerning  the  teaching  of  English  composition 
has  shown,  with  rather  startling  vividness,  the  utter  futility 
of  educational  effort  under  cramping  restrictions  of  time. 
Here  surely  is  a  condition  to  which  justly  may  be  applied 
Carlyle's  phrase,  an  "  insupportable  approximation  to  per- 
fection." Out  of  it  all  arises  a  cry,  not  for  more  holidays, 
longer  vacations,  more  time  for  rest,  but  for  more  time, 
more  leisure  to  do  work  well  enough  to  preserve  personal 
and  professional  self-respect.  Who  believes  that  this  is 
the  only  spot  in  the  educational  system  where  can  be 
found  this  lamentable  waste  of  money  and  human  energy, 
arising  from  want  of  leisure  ? 

In  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  true,  the  burden  of 
actual  hours  of  class-room  instruction  has,  in  recent  years, 
been  lightened,  but  the  distractions  of  academic  life,  es- 
pecially in  our  larger  institutions,  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  long  list  of  committees  in  every  university 
catalogue  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  faulty  activity  in 
administration  and  legislation.  The  high  salaried  pro- 
fessor doing  clerk's  work  is  a  spectacle  that  has  not  entirely 
ceased  out  of  the  land.  The  demand  for  closer  personal 
touch  with  students  and  the  regulation  of  their  activities 
is  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the  margin  of  leisure. 
Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  educational  system  is  bearing 
burdens  that  belong  to  parents  and  to  the  state.  If  the 
boy  who  has  never  been  restrained  at  home  comes  to  grief 
in  college,  the  faculty  is  generally  held  responsible;  does 
it  not  stand  in  loco  parenfis?  In  place,  too,  not  of  the 
ordinary  parent  but  of  the  ideal  parent.  The  state  or  the 
municipality  may  leave  wide  open  the  saloons,  gambling 
houses,  and  brothels  of  a  university  town ;  the  faculty  seems 
to  be  held  wholly  responsible  if  youth  get  into  such  places. 

The  matter  of  student  leisure  is  difficult  to  deal  with. 
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One  of  my  colleagues,  summing  up  the  current  criticisms 
of  college  life,  says :  "  The  arraignment  is  long  and  severe ; 
students  have  no  intellectual  interests,  no  appreciation,  no 
knowledge  of  essentials,  no  ability  to  apply  what  they  assi- 
milate; they  are  flabby,  they  dawdle,  they  fritter  and  fri- 
vol, they  contemn  the  grind,  they  miseducate  the  studious, 
they  seek  proficiency  in  stunts,  they  drift  to  the  soft  and 
circumvent  the  hard;  undertrained  and  overtaught,  they 
are  coddled  and  spoon-fed  and  served  where  they  should 
be  serving;  and  they  get  their  degree  for  a  quality  of 
work  which  in  an  office  would  cost  them  their  jobs."  If 
only  a  small  part  of  this  were  true,  it  would  appear  that 
students  do  not,  at  present,  stand  in  need  of  more  leisure. 
Indeed,  some  would  maintain  that  the  best  way  to  correct 
present  evils  is  to  prescribe  more  and  more  work.  True 
it  is,  that  the  right  use  of  leisure  demands  self-control,  and 
the  present  system  develops  very  little  intellectual  self- 
control  or  initiative;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  its  greatest 
weakness.  Freedom  of  election,  some  of  whose  results  are 
good  and  others  exceedingly  pernicious,  is  still  a  subject 
of  warm  controversy,  but  is  there  not  another  freedom  as 
important  as  the  freedom  of  election,  namely,  freedom  to 
engage,  to  some  extent,  in  intellectual  self-culture  in  an 
•environment  that  might  be  most  stimulating  for  that  pur- 
suit? Is  it  not  of  supreme  importance  that  the  college 
graduate  shall  carry  away  with  him  the  desire  and  the 
power  to  continue  independently  the  culture  that  the  col- 
lege has  begun  ?  And  how  may  this  be  better  accomplished 
than  by  giving  freedom  and  encouragement  for  such  inde- 
pendent work  while  he  is  in  college?  I  look  back  with 
great  delight  to  the  days  of  my  senior  year  at  Williams 
College.  There  was  required  of  us,  in  class-room  work, 
but  two-thirds  of  the  amount  required  in  the  other  years ; 
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beyond  this  we  were  free.  Now  I  have  never  been  able  to 
persuade  myself  that  this  freedom  was  a  bad  thing  for  me 
or  for  my  classmates.  We  did  a  lot  of  miscellaneous 
reading  and  some  thinking, — I  will  admit  a  little  loafing 
to  keep  the  picture  human;  but  leisure  did  not  corrupt 
us, — we  had  some  joy  in  intellectual  pursuits.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  it  happened  in  the  good  old  days, 
with  the  good  old  boys,  in  an  environment  about  perfect. 
Perhaps  anything  like  it  would  be  impossible  today.  We 
have  come  to  associate  the  academic  intellectual  life  with 
requiring,  driving,  crediting ;  leisure  seems  wholly  foreign 
to  it,  suggesting  rather  diversions,  distractions,  amuse- 
ments, student  activities.  What  our  students  need,  is  a 
greater  amount  of  intellectual  leisure ;  how  to  secure  it  to 
them  is  a  problem  of  very  great  difficulty,  too  complex  for 
discussion  here. 

But  more  important  than  leisure  for  professors  or  stu- 
dents is  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  academic  education 
to  the  leisure  of  after  life.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  dis- 
course I  tried  to  show  that  leisure  may  be,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  the  most  important  part  of  life,  the 
happiest  and  richest  in  human  development.  If  this  be 
true,  then  it  should  be  a  very  important  function  of  edu- 
cation to  train  for  a  wise  and  noble  use  of  leisure. 

In  these  days,  educational  effort  strains  every  nerve  to- 
prep  are  the  student  for  his  calling,  and  to  set  him  at  work 
in  that  calling  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Whatever 
does  not  tend  directly  to  this  practical  end  is  ruthlessly 
cut  out  of  his  program.  By  this  method  hundreds  of 
graduates  are  sent  forth  every  year  without  intellectual 
and  emotional  resources  apart  from  their  professional  train- 
ing. It  must  be  admitted  that  most  graduates  will,  under 
present  conditions,  have  lives  of  strenuous  activity;  but 
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what  about  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  background  of 
those  lives,  the  interests  non-professional,  the  time  of  civic 
and  social  activity,  the  hours  of  leisure  ?  Shall  education 
take  no  account  of  all  this  ?  Shall  it  give  all  thought  to 
efficiency,  to  service,  to  tangible  material  success,  and 
little  or  no  thought  to  that  precious  part  of  life  in  which 
body,  mind,  and  spirit  live  in  individual  freedom?  It 
cannot  neglect  this,  if  our  civilization  is  to  be  increasingly 
rich  with  human  interest,  sympathy,  and  happiness.  In 
this  connection  some  stanzas  from  a  poem  of  Browning's 
entitled  Shop  are  suggestive. 

Because  a  man  has  shop  to  mind 

In  time  and  place,  since  flesh  must  live, 

Needs  spirit  lack  all  life  behind, 
All  stray  thoughts,  fancies   fugitive, 
All  loves  except  what  trade  can  give? 

I  want  to  know  a  butcher  paints, 
A  baker  rhymes  for  his  pursuit, 

Candlestick-maker  much  acquaints 
His  soul  with  song,  or,  haply  mute, 
Blows  out  his  brains  upon  the  flute. 

This  matter,  too,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  social 
intercourse.  To  be  pleasant  and  profitable,  social  inter- 
course must  be  based  upon  common  experience,  common 
sympathies,  common  knowledge,  common  intellectual  in- 
terests. Modern  education  with  its  increasing  specializa- 
tion seems  more  and  more  to  narrow  the  amount  of  common 
intellectual  interest.  Where  this  is  the  case,  men  meet 
on  a  lower  plane,  and  social  intercourse  is  apt  to  become 
flat  and  unprofitable,  to  degenerate  into  mere  eating, 
drinking,  and  anecdoting,  perhaps  down  on  the  common 
ground  suggested  by  Heine's  lines : 

Selten   habt    ihr   mich   verstanden, 
Selten  auch  verstand  ich  euch; 
Nur  wenn  wir  im  Koth  uns  fanden 
So  verstanden  wir  uns  gleich. 
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It  is  seriously  urged  nowadays  that  we  should  give  up 
reading  the  classics  of  literature  because  so  few  people  can 
talk  about  them.  You  are  advised  to  give  up  your  Milton 
and  Dante,  your  Goethe  and  Moliere,  your  Vergil  and 
Homer,  perhaps  even  your  Bible,  and  to  devote -your  time 
to  the  perusal  of  the  "  best-sellers,"  if  you  wish  to  promote 
social  intercourse. 

Now  the  question  inevitably  presents  itself,  What  group 
of  subjects  is  best  adapted  to  furnish  the  common  intel- 
lectual interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  needs 
of  that  part  of  life  which  I  have  called  leisure  ?  Here,  as 
everywhere,  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  general 
answer  is,  the  humanities;  and  of  the  humanities  the 
chief  is  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  Here  is  opened 
up  a  field  of  discussion  too  wide  to  be  entered  into,  but 
I  must  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  these  words  of 
Woodrow  Wilson: 

"It  is  so  with  all  essential  literature.  It  has  a 
quality  to  move  you,  and  you  can  never  mistake  it, 
if  you  have  any  blood  in  you.  And  it  has  always  a 
power  to  instruct  you  which  is  as  effective  as  it  is 
subtle,  and  which  no  research  or  systematic  method 
can  ever  rival.  'Tis  a  sore  pity  if  that  power  cannot 
be  made  available  in  the  classroo,m.  It  is  not  merely 
that  it  quickens  your  thought  and  fills  your  imagina- 
tion with  the  images  that  have  illuminated  the  choicer 
minds  of  the  race.  It  does  indeed  exercise  the  facul- 
ties in  this  wise,  bringing  them  into  the  best  atmos- 
phere, and  into  the  presence  of  the  men  of  greatest 
charm  and  force ;  but  it  does  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  It  acquaints  the  mind,  by  direct  contact,  with 
the  forces  which  really  govern  and  modify  the  world 
from  generation  to  generation.  There  is  more  of  a 
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nation's  politics  to  be  got  out  of  its  poetry  than  out 
of  all  its  systematic  writers  upon  public  affairs  and 
constitutions.  Epics  are  better  mirrors  of  manners 
than  chronicles;  dramas  oftentimes  let  you  into  the 
secrets  of  statutes;  orations  stirred  by  a  deep  energy 
of  emotion  or  resolution,  passionate  pamphlets  that 
survive  their  mission  because  of  the  direct  action  of 
their  style  along  permanent  lines  of  thought,  contain 
more  history  than  parliamentary  journals.  It  is  not 
knowledge  that  moves  the  world,  but  ideals,  convic- 
tions, the  opinions  or  fancies  that  have  been  held  or 
followed;  and  whoever  studies  humanity  ought  to 
study  it  alive,  practice  the  vivisection  of  reading  lite- 
rature, and  acquaint  himself  with  something  more 
than  anatomies  which  are  no  longer  in  use  by  spirits." 

This,  then,  is  the  academic  field  in  which  our  work  lies, 
and  I  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  present 
conditions  and  our  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  academic 
world. 

Modern  language  departments  are  burdened  with  a 
very  large  amount  of  elementary  teaching  of  students 
who  pursue  the  work  but  one  or  two  years.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  broadening  of  entrance  requirements,  which 
has  increased  elementary  work  in  almost  all  departments, 
partly  to  the  demand  for  language  for  practical  purposes, 
— that  Spanish  which  leads  not  to  the  treasures  of  Spanish 
literature,  but  which  holds  out  the  remote  chance  of  leading 
to  the  treasures  of  Mexico  or  Argentina;  that  German 
which  leads  not  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  to  Z '  eitschriften 
and  Beitrdge;  just  that  amount  of  English  which  will  keep 
one  from  writing  "  the  letter  that  lost  the  job." 

Milton  in  his  tractate  On  Education  says,  "  And  though 
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a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that 
Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the 
solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons, 
he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  the  mother 
dialect  only."  It  should  be  our  chief  function,  as  it  is 
our  chief  *  delight,  to  teach  the  "  solid  things  "  of  the  lite- 
rature of  modern  languages.  Philology,  history  of  litera- 
ture, training  of  teachers,  training  of  researchers,  language 
for  technical  workers, — all  these  are  important,  and  should 
not  in  the  least  be  neglected,  but  I  would  insist  that  the 
highest  function,  and  the  chief  function  of  every  depart- 
ment of  language  and  literature  is  to  bring  to  all  under- 
graduates the  delight  and  inspiration  of  great  literature. 

Every  department  of  a  college  or  university  will  make 
its  impression  upon  the  student  body  by  the  character  of 
the  men  on  its  staff ;  the  professor  of  geology,  of  Sanskrit, 
of  hydrodynamics,  may  be  the  man  of  widest  personal 
influence.  Nevertheless,  there  are  departments  whose  in- 
fluence will  be  restricted  mainly  to  those  students  who 
work  in  them ;  for  example,  mathematics,  physics,  mineral- 
ogy, comparative  philology.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
departments  whose  influence  should  be  felt  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  whole  student  community ;  such  depart- 
ments are  philosophy,  sociology,  history,  literature,  fine 
arts,  music.  These  departments  have  a  mission  not  con- 
fined to  the  students  in  their  classes ;  it  is  their  function  to 
determine  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual atmosphere  in  which  the  university  world  lives.  The 
present  tone  of  college  life  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
in  many  places,  and  great  effort  is  made  to  improve  it 
indirectly  by  the  encouragement,  direction,  and  regulation 
of  student  activities,  and  such-like  things.  Would  it  not 
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be  better  to  give  up  such  attempts  and  strive  to  improve  it 
directly  by  means  of  the  subjects  of  academic  instruction  ? 
In  the  recent  past,  subjects  whose  aims  are  primarily 
ideal,  not  practical  and  material,  have  been  placed  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  the  estimation  of  educational  values 
and  in  the  warm  controversy  over  educational  aims.  But 
this,  I  believe,  has  not  been  due  wholly  to  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  themselves;  it  has,  in  some  measure,  been 
caused  by  the  rather  meek  and  hesitant  attitude  of  those 
directly  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  them.  Literature 
has  for  many  years  submitted  too  calmly  to  the  militant 
power  of  new  subjects  "  flown  with  insolence  "  from  con- 
quest of  the  educational  field.  It  has  been  too  diffident  of 
its  own  powers  and  of  the  value  of  its  ideals ;  its  endeavor 
has  often  been  half-hearted  and  vacillating,  weakened  by 
scepticism ;  its  program  has  often  been  shapeless  and  chang- 
ing, often  without  due  regard  to  relative  values;  it  has 
seen  its  hold  upon  men  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  until 
in  most  co-educational  institutions  its  classes  run  in  the 
proportion  of  that  of  the 

instructor   named   Noyes 
Who  taught  fifty  girls  and  two  boys. 

If  all  this  is  to  be  changed,  the  result  must  be  brought 
about  in  the  academic  world  chiefly  by  a  more  zealous  and 
aggressive  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  this  subject 
deeply  at  heart  and  believe  firmly  in  its  ideals. 

The  college  and  university  world  seems  at  present  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  true  revival  of  learning  and  of  respect 
for  learning,  an  awakening  of  intellectual  curiosity,  a 
stimulation  of  intellectual  initiative,  the  inculcation  of  that 
high  idealism  which  must  ever  be  the  chief  glory  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  a  great  nation.  When  all  this 
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comes,  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  have  more  leisure  for  education 
and  more  education  for  leisure. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  had  much  to  say  about  leisure, 
and  have  ventured  to  assume  that  in  the  future  our  share 
of  it  will  be  very  much  greater  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps 
the  prospect  has  suggested  to  you,  as  to  many,  the  question, 
"  But  in  those  days  shall  we  not  all  die  of  ennui?  Shall 
we  not  be  bored  to  death  with  nothing  to  do  ? "  Yes,  if 
the  mind  is  dull  and  empty,  the  feelings  benumbed,  and 
the  imagination  without  wings.  William  Morris  seems  to 
have  met  with  the  same  question,  and  he  has  answered  it 
in  some  verses  that  I  like  to  dwell  upon. 

And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us 
when  none  shall   gather  gold 
To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market, 
and   pinch   and   pine  the   sold? 

Nay,  what   save  the  lovely  city, 

and  the  little  house  on  the  hill, 

And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty, 

and  the  happy  fields  we  till; 

And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories, 
the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead; 
And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels, 
and   the   poet's   teeming   head; 

And  the  painter's  hand  of  wonder; 
and  the  marvellous  fiddle-bow, 
And  the  banded  choirs  of  music: 
all  those  that  do  and  know. 

For  all  these  shall  be  ours  and  all  men's, 

nor  shall  any  lack  a  share 

Of  the  toil  and  the  gain  of  living 

in  the  days  when  the  world  grows  fair. 
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1.  The  object  of  this  Association  shal  be  the  advance- 
ment of  the  study  of  the  Modern  Languages  and  their 
Literatures  thru  the  promotion  of  frendly  relations  among 
scolars,  thru  .the  publication  of  the  results  of  investigation 
by  members,  and  thru  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
papers  at  an  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  meeting  of  the  Association  shal  be  held  at  such 
place  and  time  as  the  Executiv  Council  shal  from  year  to 
year  determin.     But  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  four 
years  there  shal  be  held  a  Union  Meeting,  for  which  some 
central  point  in  the  interior  of  the  country  shal  be  chosen. 


in 


Any  person  whose  candidacy  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  Tresurer  may  become  a  member  on  the 
payment  of  three  dollars,  and  may  continue  a  member  by 
the  payment  of  the  same  amount  each  year.  Persons  who 
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for  twenty  years  or  more  hav  been  activ  members  in  good 
and  regular  standing  may,  on  retiring  from  activ  servis 
as  teachers,  be  continued  as  activ  members  without  further 
payment  of  dues.  Any  member,  or  any  person  eligible  to 
membership,  may  become  a  life  member  by  a  single  pay- 
ment of  forty  dollars  or  by  the  payment  of  fifteen  dollars 
a  year  for  three  successiv  years.  Persons  who  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  hav  been  activ  members  in  good  and  regular 
standing  may  become  life  members  upon  the  single  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  dollars.  Distinguisht  foren  scolars 
may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  the  Association 
on  nomination  by  the  Executiv  Council.  But  the  number 
of  honorary  members  shal  not  at  any  time  excede  forty. 


IV 


1.  The  officers  and  governing  boards  of  the  Association 
shal  be :  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a 
Tresurer;   an  Executiv   Council  consisting  of  these  six 
officers,  the  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  the  several  Di- 
visions, and  seven  other  members ;  and  an  Editorial  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  (who 
shal  be  Chairman  ex  officio),  the  Secretaries  of  the  several 
Divisions,  and  two  other  members. 

2.  The   President   and   the  Vice-Presidents   shal  be 
elected  by  the  Association,  to  hold  offis  for  one  year. 

3.  The  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  Divisions  shal  be 
chosen  by  the  respectiv  Divisions. 

4.  The  other  officers  shal  be  elected  by  the  Association 
at  a  Union  Meeting,  to  hold  offis  until  the  next  Union 
Meeting.     Vacancies  occurring  between  two  Union  Meet- 
ings shal  be  fild  by  the  Executiv  Council. 
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1.  The    President,    Vice-Presidents,    Secretary,    and 
Tresurer  shal  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers. 
The  Secretary  shal,  furthermore,  hav  charge  of  the  Pub- 
lications of  the  Association  and  the  preparation  of  the 
program  of  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  The    Executiv    Council    shal    perform   the    duties 
assignd  to  it  in  Articles  II,  III,  IV,  VII,  and  VIII;  it 
shal,  moreover,  determin  such  questions  of  policy  as  may 
be  referd  to  it  by  the  Association  and  such  as  may  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  year  and  call  for  immediate  decision. 

3.  The  Editorial  Committee  shal  render  such  assis- 
tance as  the  Secretary  may  need  in  editing  the  Publications 
of  the  Association  and  preparing  the  annual  program. 

VI 

1.  The  Association  may,  to  further  investigation  in 
any  special  branch  of  Modern  Language  study,  create  a 
Section  devoted  to  that  end. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  Section  shal  be  a  Chairman  and  a 
Secretary,   elected   annually  by  the   Association.     They 
shal  form  a  standing  committee  of  the  Association,  and 
may  add  to  their  number  any  other  members  interested  in 
the  same  subject. 

VII 

1.  When,  for  geografical  reasons,  the  members  from 
any  group  of  States  shal  find  it  expedient  to  hold  a 
separate  annual  meeting,  the  Executiv  Council  may  ar- 
range with  these  members  to  form  a  Division,  with  power 
to  call  a  meeting  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  members  of 
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the  Division  shal  select;  but  no  Division  meeting  shal  be 
held  during  the  year  in  which  the  Association  holds  a 
Union  Meeting.  The  expense  of  Division  meetings  shal 
be  borne  by  the  Association.  The  total  number  of  Divi- 
sions shal  not  at  any  time  excede  three.  The  present 
Division  is  hereby  continued. 

2.  The  members  of  a  Division  shal  pay  their  dues  to 
the  Tresurer  of  the  Association,  and  shal  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  officers  of  a  Division  shal  be  a  Chairman  and 
a  Secretary.     The  Division  shal,  moreover,  hav  power  to 
create  such  committees   as  may  be  needed  for  its  own 
business.     The  program  of  the  Division  meeting  shal  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Division  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


VIII 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
at  any  Union  Meeting,  provided  the  proposed  amendment 
has  receivd  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Executiv  Council. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  EXECUTIV  COUNCIL 


I.     In  accordance  with  propositions  of  date  January  8, 
1913,  Voted: 

1.  That  the  invitation  of  Harvard  University  to 

hold  the  next  annual  meeting  under  its  aus- 
pices be  accepted. 

2.  That   the    Tresurer   be   instructed   to   pay   to 

Professor  James  F.  Hosic  $21.10  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of 
English  Composition,  a  committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Division. 

3.  That  the  following  distinguisht  foren  scolars 

be  recommended  for  Honorary  Membership 
in  the  Association: 

Professor    Gustav    Roethe,    University    of 

Berlin. 
Professor   Edward    Schroeder,    University 

of  Gottingen. 
Professor   Francesco   Torraca,    University 

of  Naples. 
Professor   Francesco   Flamini,    University 

of  Pisa. 
Professor  Abel  Lefranc,  College  de  France. 

4.  That  until  further  orders  the  Secretary  of  the 

Central  Division  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of 
$100. 

..-  • 

II.    In  accordance  with  a  proposition  of  date  August  6, 
1913,   Voted: 
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That  the  following  letter  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Oscar  W.   Underwood,   M.  C. : — 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  an 
organization  of  over  eleven  hundred  scool  and  college 
teachers,  begs  leav  to  enlist  your  aid  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  import  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  books  in  foren  languages.  We  speak  first  for  our- 
selvs  and  our  students,  many  of  whom  ar  poor  men 
and  women  who  can  il  afford  increast  cost  of  the  tools 
by  which  they  do  their  work.  But  most  emfatically  do 
we  protest  against  a  mesure  the  damage  of  which  to 
the  country  at  large  must  far  outweigh  any  possible 
advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  revenue.  We  hold 
that  it  is  undemocratic  and  un-American  to  obstruct 
the  importation  of  those  means  of  enlightenment 
which  the  older  civilizations  of  Continental  Europe  ar 
stil  capable  of  giving  us,  not  merely  in  the  heritage 
from  previus  generations,  but  also  thru  the  productiv 
scolarship  and  authorship  of  the  present-day. 

The  President  of  the  Association  has  alredy  written 
to  you  a  personal  letter  of  protest.  The  Association  is 
now  acting  thru  its  Executiv  Council  because  the  ap- 
parent urgency  of  the  business  leavs  no  time  for  a  gen- 
eral vote,  which  you  may  wel  believ  wud  be  unanimus. 

Respectfully  yours, 

[The  Executiv  Council] 

[A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  Honorable  F.  M.  Sim- 
mons, U.  S.  Senate,  and  a  copy  of  each  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  proposed  tax  was  not  enacted.] 

III.     In  accordance  with  propositions  of  date  October  2, 
1913,  Voted: 

1.  That  the  resignation  of  Professor  Karl  Young, 
Tresurer  of  the  Association,  to  take  .effect 
January  first,  1914,  be  accepted,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  assiduous 
and  productiv  servis. 
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2.  That  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Whittem,  of  Harvard  Uni- 

versity, be  appointed  Tresurer  from  January 
first,  1914,  until  the  next  Union  Meeting. 

3.  That  the  offis  of  Tresurer's  Agent  be  abolisht. 

4.  That  the  Association  recommend  to  the  Car- 

negie Institution  of  Washington  the  publica- 
tion of  Professor  C.  S.  Northup's  Studies  in 
the  Legend  of  Philibert. 

W.  G.  HOWARD, 

Secretary. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

INCLUDING    MEMBERS    OF   THE   CENTRAL   DIVISION   OF    THE 

ASSOCIATION 
Names  of  Life  Members  ar  printed  in  small  capitals 


Adams,  Arthur,  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

ADAMS,  EDWARD  LAEBABEE,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  [149  Prospect  Ave.,, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.] 

Adams,  John  Chester,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Adams,  Joseph  Quincy,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [169  Goldwin  Smith  Hall] 

Adams,  Warren  Austin,  Professor  of  German,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Alden,  Raymond  Macdonald,  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  [323  University  Hall] 

Alexander,  Luther  Herbert,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Col- 
umbia University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [660  Riverside  Drive] 

Allen,  Clifford  Gilmore,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

ALLEN,  EDWARD  ABCHIBALD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Allen,  F.  Sturges,  Springfield,  Mass.     [75  Bay  St.] 

Allen,  Philip  Schuyler,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  [1508  E.  61st  St.,  Jack- 
son Park  Sta.] 

Allen,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Oxford  University  Press,  35  W.  32nd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Almstedt,  Hermann,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Altrocchi,  Rudolph,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.  [35  Concord  Ave.] 

Andressohn,  John  Carl,  Instructor  in  German,  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind. 
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Andrews,  Albert  LeRoy,  Instructor  in  German  and  Scandinavian, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Andrews,  C.  Edward,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Araherst,  Mass.  [Mt.  Doma] 

Andrist,  Charles  Martin,  Professor  of  French,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ansley,  C.  F.,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Armstrong,  Edward  C.,  Professor  of  the  French  Language,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Armstrong,  Edwin  Stanley,  Instructor  in  English,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.  [5361  Wingshocking  Ter- 
race, Germantown,  Pa.] 

Arnold,  Frank  Russell,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Logan,  Utah. 

Arrowsmith,  Robert,  Orange,  N.  J.     [253  Highland  Ave.] 

Ashley,  Edgar  Louis,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  [Prospect  House] 

Austin,  Herbert  D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  [513  Elm  St.] 

Aydelotte,  Frank,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Ayer,  Charles  Carlton,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

Ayres,  Edward,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Purdue  University,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.  [1003  State  St.] 

Ayres,  Harry  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Babbitt,  Irving,  Professor  of  French  Literature,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  [6  Kirkland  Road] 

Babcock,  Charlotte  Farrington,  Instructor  in  English,  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass.  [11  Downer  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass.] 

Babcock,  Earle  Brownell,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  [5546  Madison  Ave.] 

Babson,  Herman,  Professor  of  German,  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Bacon,  George  William,  French  and  Spanish  Master,  Germantown 
Academy,  Germantown,  Pa.  [Wyncote,  Pa.] 

Bagster-Collins,  Elijah  William,  Associate  Professor  of  German, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baillot,  Edouard  Paul,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.  [2109  Sherman  Ave.] 
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Baker,  Asa  George,  G.  &  C.  Merriara  Co.,  Publishers  of  Webster's 
Dictionaries,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Baker,  Fannie  Anna,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages, 
Fort  Smith  High  School,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  [515  N.  15th  St.] 

Baker,  Franklin  Thomas,  Professor  of  English,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [525  W.  120th  St.] 

Baker,  George  Pierce,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [195  Brattle  St.] 

Baker,  Harry  Torsey,  Professor  of  English,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Baker,  Louis  Charles,  Fellow  in  Germanics,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baker,  Thomas  Stockham,  Head  Master,  Tome  School  for  Boys,  Jacob 
Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Baldwin,  Charles  Sears,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 
position, Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Edward  Chauncey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  [1002  S.  Lincoln 
Ave.] 

Barba,  Preston  Albert,  Instructor  in  German,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  [412  E.  4th  St.] 

Bargy,  Henry,  Professor  of  French,  Normal  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  68th  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Nathaniel  Waring,  Professor  of  English  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.  [P.  O. 
Box  27] 

Barrows,  Sarah  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  0. 

BABTLETT,  Mrs.  DAVID  LEWIS,  Baltimore,  Md.  [16  W.  Monument 
St.] 

Barto,  Philip  Stephan,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.  [312  W.  Springfield  Ave.,  Champaign,  111.] 

Barton,  Francis  Brown,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Baskervill,  Charles  Read,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  [Faculty  Exchange] 

Batt,  Max,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

BATTIN,   BENJAMIN   F.,  Professor   of  German,   Swarthmore   College,  v 
Swarthmore,   Pa. 

Baugh,  Albert  C.,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  [638  S.  54th  St.] 

Baumgartner,  Milton  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Beach,  Joseph  Warren,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  [1801  University  Ave.,  S.  E.] 

Beall,  Mrs.  Mary,  Teacher  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Columbus,  0.  [961  S.  High  St.] 

Beam,  Jacob  N.,  Assistant  Professor,  Preceptor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Bean,  Helen,  Professor  of  English,  Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  la. 

Beardsley,  Wilfred  Attwood,  Instructor  in  French,  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Yale  Station] 

Beatty,  Arthur,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis.  [1824  Vilas  St.] 

de  Beaumont,  Victor,  Associate  Professor  of  the  French  Language 
and  Literature,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Bechert,  Alexander  Otto,  Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Beck,  Jean  Baptiste,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  [924  W.  Illinois  St.] 

Becker,  Ernest  Julius,  Principal,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Becker,  Wilhelmina  Marie,  Hubbard,  la. 

Bek,  William  G.,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  [Box  1233,  University,  North  Dakota] 

Belden,  Henry  Marvin,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.  [811  Virginia  Ave.] 

Belknap,  Arthur  Train,  Professor  of  English,  Franklin  College  of 
Indiana,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Belknap,  Mary  C.,  Instructor  in  French,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Robert  Mowry,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     [229  Fifth  Ave.,  S.  E.] 

Bender,  Harold  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Preceptor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Benson,  Adolph  Burnett,  Instructor  in  German,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H.  [Berlin,  Conn.] 

Berdan,  John  Milton,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bergeron,  Maxime  L.,  Instructor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernbaum,  Ernest,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  [86  Sparks  St.] 

Bernkopf.  Margarete,  Head  of  the  German  Department,  Yonkers  High 
School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  [503  W.  121st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.I 
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DE  BfiTHUNE,  Baron  FRANCOIS,  Louvain,  Belgium.  [34  rue  de 
Be"riot] 

Betz,  Gottlieb,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [Furnald 
Hall] 

Be"ziat  de  Bordes,  Andre",  Professor  of  French,  Newcomb  College, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Bigelow,  Otis  Munro,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  French,  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [124  Mansfield 
St.] 

Billetdoux,  Edmond  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  [144  Hamilton  St.] 

Bishop,  David  Horace,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss.  [University, 
Miss.] 

Blackburn,  Francis  Adelbert,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  [1228  E.  56th  St.J 

Blackwell,  Robert  Emory,  President  and  Professor  of  English,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va. 

Blanchard,  Frederic  Thomas,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  [2610  Russell  St.] 

BLAU,  MAX  FBIEDBICH,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Blayney,  Thomas  Lindsey,  Professor  of  the  German  Language,  Rice 
Institute,  Houston,  Texas.  [Yoakum  Boulevard] 

Blondheim,  David  Simon,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  [University  Club] 

Blood,  Edna  Banks,  Teacher  of  German,  Lower  Merion  High  School, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  [119  Coulter  Ave.] 
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